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HIGH ADVENTURE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


Arctic expedition of 1825 Franklin tiet wet! a expe rence which nught have cost hum his 
lnfe While inspectine a clacier_he was startled hy a deate une nore ard lookin up perceived a huge mass ot sce rushu 
through the air towards his ttle bot Wit) + ternne reat the ice block plunced 11to the water aloneside A short inter 
elapsed and then the monster reappeired nung a hundred feet or vo abote the suttice of the water and after much violent 
rollin, drifted out to sea—a newly formed iceder Fortunately the boat dd not capsize ad the occupants escaped injury. 
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PIONEERS of the ART 


EARLY PRINTERS 


that SERVES ALL ARTS 


The Craftsmen Who by Their Skill and Unflagging Industry Placed Wisdom and Learn- 
ing, Hitherto Confined to the Privileged Few, Within the Reach of All Mankind 


wr first printed a hook in Europe with 

movable type? This ix a difficult ques- 
tion to answer satisfactorily, for evidence and 
records are conflicting and ambiguous. How- 
ever, the first large book, if not the first con- 
siderable piece of printing. executed in Europe, 
was almost certainly the “ Mazarin Bible.” a 
fine Latin copy of the Scriptures to which the 
date 1435 or 1456 is commonly axaigned. 

This Bible wax printed by Johann Cutenberg, 
who is known to 
have experimented 
with movable type 
several years before 
the Mazarin Bible 
made its appearance. 
We can, therefore, 
assume that Guten- 
berg was the father 
of European print- 
ing.  Neverthelens, 
though the majority 
of learnedauthorities 
recognize the claims 
of Gutenberg, we 
should = remember 
that othera declare 
that J. H. Hesacls 
invented printing. 
Others again con- 
fidently ascribe the 
invention to Lourens 
Janszoon Coster, of 
Haar. about the 
year l+ 5. 

Johann Gutenberg 
was born in or about 
the year 1398. Hin 
parents were sub- 
stantial citizens of 
the town of Mainz. 
His father, a noble- 
map, was ndmecl 
Friolo zum Giin.- 
fleisch, and it war 
from his mother. 
whose maiden name 
wes zu Gudenberg. that the boy took hir 
ownname. In 14%) the townsfolk of Mainz 
drove the patricians out of their city. and 
Gutenberg was taken to Strusbourg. 

After a few years the refugers were allowed 
to return, but it appeat» that zum Giusfleisch 
did not avail himself of the privilege. but con- 
tinued to live at Strasbourg with his family. 





Fer biographies not in 


Johann Gutenberg and his printirg press. It was with this press that 
this enterprising native of Mainz printed the beautiful Latin vernon of 
the Scriptures which is known to the world as the Mazarin Hible, 





How Johann Gutenberg pawed his boyhood, 
or what school he attended. we do not know. 
Tntil 1434 we hear nothing more of him. 
but in that year he seized and imprisoned the 
town clerk of Mainz for a debt due to him from 
the corporation of the city. In those dayx 
when a great city was the guardian of its own 
freedom, this was a bold coune to take, and 
it xplendidly indicates the independence, cour- 
age and initiative of Gutenberg. The mayor 
and corporation of 
Strasbourg. in fact, 
thought that their 
fellow townxman 
had gone too far, 
and they urgently 
henought him to 
set his privoner at 
liberty, This he dit 
after threatening 
even more cstreme 
action unless — his 
debt were paid. 
Three years later 
Gutenberg again 
made his appearance 
im a court of law. 
Thin time, however, 
he wax himvelf the 
defendant, being 
sued in an ceeleri- 
axtical court, wherv 
a lady named Em- 
zu Lwrne- 
brought an 
action against him 
for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. 
The case did not 
proceed very far, 
for Gutenberg found 
an caxy Way out 
of hin perplexity by 
marrying the lady. 
Before he turned 
his attention to the 
possibilities of 
printing. Gutenberg’s active and inventive 
mind led him inte several other money- 
making venture, When about twenty-eight 
years old he entered into partnership with one 
‘Andrew Dritzeln. for the purpose of exploiting 
Gutenberg’s new process for polishing stones. 
Soon afterwards he conceived a method for 
improving the manufacture of looking-glaswes. 
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He soon managed to persuade two friends to 
put up the necessary capital, and a large num- 
her of mirrors were made. Gutenberg looked 
forward to a lucrative market for these at the 
coming pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
would draw devout visitors thither from every 
corner of Europe. Unfortunately, the pilgrim- 
age was postponed for a time, and poor 
Gatenberg’s mirrors became rather drugs on 
the market, 

The circumstances of these ventures shows 
that Gutenberg possessed any amount af initia- 
tive and busines: ability, Apparently he found 
GUTENBERG'S HOME IN STRASBOURG 








a. 7 ~ 
or some yeats Gutenberg lived in this beautiful house an 
the old-world city of Strasbourg, but st was in Mainz that 
fus long years of careful experumenting bore fruit 

it cay to pernade wealthy folk to finance him, 
for throughout his life he never lacked financial 
backing of some sort or another. 

fn 1438 Cinenberg entered into partnership 
with Andrew Dritzchn. Andrew Heilmann, und 
Anton Heilmann. The object of thia partuer- 
ship was to cuable Gutenherg te explore the 
powibilities of printing with movable type 
Finanevd by his partner. he set to work and 


was roon absorbed in his researches. Before 
he had time to make any headway, however, 
Andrew Dritzehn died, and his brothers, who 
fondly imagined that Gutenberg was in pos- 
session of secrets worth immense sums of 
money, brought 2n action to force him to divulge 
alt he knew to them, as their brother's execu- 
tors. Gutenberg naturally refused and con- 
tested the action. With the proverbial delays 
of German justice in the old days, the case 
dragged on and on, entirely preventing Guten- 
berg from making any whatsoever with 
his real work. Finally. some time in the autumn 
or winter of 1440, a decision was given against 
the brothers Dritzehn, 
Forced to Borrow Again 

Thin lawsuit had taught Gutenberg a lesson. 
He rerolved to trust in partnerships no longer. 
But money he must have. and, engaged in his 
experiments. he had no time to earn any. He, 
therefore, decided to borrow the necessary 
capital. and in January, 1441, he mortgaged 
some house property for 80 livres. This sum, 
together with bis own means. sufficed to finance 
hin activities for a year. But in 1442 he was 
driven to horrow further sums of money from 
Martin Brehter. A record of this transaction 
caisth, but for the next four years nothing ix 
hnown of Gutenberg except that his wife 
regularly paid taxes in his name. 

Some time during this period Gutenberg left 
Strasbourg and returned to his native city of 
Mainz. where he established hinwelf in a house 
called Zum dungen, an ancient and grim 
building. for generations the property of his 
This move cort a considerable sum of 
money. and no sooner had he arrived in Mainz 
than Gutenberg was reduced to the necessity 
of borrowing 150 guilders from his cousin 
Arnold (ielthur. 

Although we have no precise information, 
Gutenberg’s Iong years of experiment must by 
now have produced some solid and satisfying 
results, for. his 150 guilders soon exhausted. he 
war able to obtain substantial assistance from 
Johann Fust (or Faust), a shrewd old gold- 
smith of Mainz. Fust advanced 800 guil 
at once, and other sums subsequently, taking 
ap security a mort; on any Pim and 
printing materials which Gutenberg should buy. 

His Partnership with Fust 

Althongh this policy of ceaseless borrowing 
eventually ruined him. Gutenberg at first 
flourished) in partnership with Fost. His pro- 
cess had at last grown practicable. and he set 
tou work on a large Latin Bible—the Mazarin 
Bitle. already mentioned. Before this folio 
Bible wax published, Gutenberg’s press had 
already printed several forma of indulgence and 
a few other small things. But the Bible was 
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Prints His First Book 


the first ambitious work which he took in 
hand, and the result is admirable enough ta 
aatiafy even the most exacting critic. The first 
hook  pemsted in Europe remains to this day 
one of tho hest printed books in the world. 

The type, maybe, is not so regular or so 
exactly cast ag that to which the refinements of 
modern machinery have accustomed our eyes ; 
typographical errors may be more frequent than 
nowadays is usually the case ; nevertheless, the 
Mazarin Bible can claim to be considered among 
the half-dozen most beautifully printed books 
in the world. Ita bold black type, copied from 
the finest work of fifteenth-century penmen’s 
craft, its broad margins. and fine proportions, 
all proclaim the loving care 
and magnificent craftaman- 
ship which Gutenberg lav- 
ished on this, his legacy tuo 
mankind. Only thirty-eight 
copies (two imperfect) are 
known to exist to-day. so that 
this wonderful Bible has 
become the most sought-after 
treasure in the hook-collect- 
ing world. In 1884, for in- 
stance, a copy on paper sold 
for £3,900, the highest price, 
it would seem, ever paid for 
a book not printed on vellum. 

The new art of printing. 
which Gutenberg thu» #0 
magnificently introduced to 
Europe, was not at first a 
financial success. By 1435. 
indeed, Fust, grown weary 
of his partner’s constant 
demands for money, deter- 
mined to sever connexion 
with him. He demanded 
from Gutenberg full payment 
for all his advances, knowing 
full well that the printer 
was quite unable to find the money required. 

He then took legal proceedings, and com- 
pelled poor Gutenberg. who was just tasting 
the joy of realizing his ambitions, to sur- 
render the whole of his printing materials. 
which Fust removed to his own house, Here, 
aided by his nephew Peter Schoffer, he started 
printing on his own account. The best-known 
production of this press is the beautiful ed:tio 
princeps of the Latin Psalter. an even rarer 
book than the Mazarin Bible. 

Though ruined and in the evening of his 
days, Gutenberg, with tremendous courage and 
tenacity, resolved to make a fresh start on his 
own account. He found a friend in Dr. Homery 
of Mainz, who supplied him with fresh capital. 
Nevertheless, slow progress was made in set ng 
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to heavy and continuous ex; 
whole of his plant to his partner, Fust, who had financed him 
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up the new press, which was situated either 
at Mainz or in the neighbouring town of Eltville. 
Year by year Gutenberg struggled, but the 
task proved too t for him. Eventually, 
in 1485, he accepted the post of a salaried 
courtier in the palace of the Archbishop -Adol- 
phus of Mainz, a prelate whose state was far 
greater than that of most German princes. 
For three years he enjoyed his amecure, freed 
at last from the cares and worries of a busy 
life. He died on the 2nd February, 1468, 
childless, almost friendless, wnhonoured in any 
way as the pioncer in an art which was soon 
to prove civilization’. most precious porserion 
Beyond his carcer in printing, little or nothing 


AMAZED AT THE MARVELS OF THE NEW ART 





Gutenberg watches a visitor examining the wonders of a printed sheet. Owing 


Gutenberg was soon forced to surrender the 


i» known of Gutenberg and his personal affairs 
Notwithstanding thi difficulty, pious hands 
have raised a fine and imposing ptatue of him 
His native city of Mainz, having forgotten what 
manner of man he was, could only thu» make 
amends for its short memory. 
Rapid Spread of Printing 

Though he died unhonoured, almost forgotten, 
Gutenberg did not live in vain, for printing 
soon spread from Mainz to neighbouring towns. 
In 1460 there were five separate printers ull 
busy at Strasbourg; in 146) a press was set 
up at Bamberg, while a year before Guten- 
berg’s death two German craftamen printed the 
first hook in Rome. In fact, the art of print- 
ing rapidly spread up and down the Rhine 
valley, and to all the great towns of Italy 
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These regions were the firat to introduce the 
printer’s craft because, during the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, they were the most 
cultured and intelligent parte of Europe. Tho 
Renaissance, that great tidal wave uf the 
intellect which banished the Middle Ages and 


brought the modern world into 
being, first arowe in Italy and 
thon spread north up the Tt 
Printing, waturally, first spread 
to plucen whore a keen demand 
for books existed : that is, to 
places which had already heen 
touched by the new passion 
for classical Jearning. 

A prens wax aot up 
. where Nicolas Jen- 
von printed and published a 
work entithed ° Decor Puella- 
rum "—a treatise of inatruc- 
ion hy which young girl. 
might rule their lives. Jenson, 
a Frenchman, had been born 
in the province of Champagne 
somewhere about It: After 
opending his carly childhood 
an hin native distriet, he came 
to Paris and wan brought up 
























and educated in the Parin mint 
parsed buky and uneventful: year, until in 
138 Charles VIL. King of Frunce, sent him 
to Mainz to learn what be could about the 
He spent nearly three had managed to establish a solid and deserv: 


new art of printing 
years at Mainz. finding out 
a» much ay pone from 
the rather curefully guarded 








printing houses of Fuxt and 
Gutenberg. 
Some time during 1461 


Jenwon returned to Paris. to 
find hix royal master dead and 
Louin XI sitting on the throne 
am hin place, Hither the new 
Aing was low interested in 
printing than Charles had been, 
or che the support for which 
Jenson had hoped in setting 
up his own press wax not 
forthcoming; at all events, 
by 1465 Jenson had found hir 
way to Venice, where the 
more lively intellectual _in- 
terests of the city soon fur 
nidhed him with sufficient 
capital to found his own 


printing and publishing business. 
all was in order, the press set up, the type 
cast, the staff instructed in their duties. Thus 
Jenson opened what was to become by far the 


most important press in Italy. 


afterwi 


JOHANN FUST 





‘The goldsmuth who financed Gutenberg and 
yards seized hia printing plant and 
wet up as a pnnter himself, 


Here he 





Verona. 
Greek scholar z 


ALDUS MANUTIUS 


7Pe. 





By 1469 


Rome, 





Jenson and Aldus Manutius 


Once launched into the publishing business. 
Jenson continued te produce books with great 
energy and rapidity. His services to learning 
and scholarship are especially noteworthy, for 
he first printed classical texts, taking immense 
pains that the version he used should be as 


correct az possible. By print- 
ing them, these texts first 
became “ fixed ' beyond the 
limits of accuracy possible 
when books could only be 
multiplied by the labour of 
copyists. In fact, it is to 
Jenson’s careful labour that 
we owe many of our present- 
day classical texts, which are 
but descendants of his versions. 
In recognition of this pioneei 
work, Jenson received in 1479 
the honorary title of count 
palatine, being thus the first 
publither or printer ever en- 
nobled. He died in 1480. 
Jenson’s great work w 
carried on and even amplifi: 
by Aldus Manutius. father 
the famous Aldine Press. 4 
Htalian. he was born in tl 


Romagna in 1449, As a boy and a youth | 
studied at Rome. at Ferrara, and 
He grew up 


inally 
a most accomplish 
even in his early twenties } 












reputation for learning. Gra 
ually the resolve grew in hi 
to devote his life to reac 
the classics from oblivir 
by printing them. For maz 
years, however, he ocoupi: 
a post as tutor in the hour 
hold of the Princess of Car 
and it was not until 1490 th 
he said, “I have resolved 
devote my life to the cau 
of scholarship.” 

The Princess of Carpi ar 
her sons, whose esteem ar 
friendship he hed won, pr 
vided Aldus with the necessa: 
funds, and in 1494 he hi 
organi: his own press 
Venice, from which in 14! 
he issued his firat book, 
Greek and Latin gramms 
The following year saw t 





















publication of the first volume of the wor 
of Aristotle, and from then onwards to the di 
of his death Aldus never ceased from editii 
and publishing the treasures of Greece ai 
His great ambition was the publicatic 
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The Famous Aldine Presa 


< 
ENGLAND'S FIRST PRINTER RECE! 





RA. 


EARLY PRINTERS 


IVES A VISIT FROM HIS SOVEREIGN 





«Caxton, Showing the First 5 of Fas Printing to Edward IV at the Almonry, Westnunster,”’ from the pant- 
pecomen King 7 pau 


i 
a eee book paated i in England. 


of a complete set of the Greek classics, with 
an attendant series of dictionarics, grammars, 
and commentaries. He did not live to finish 
his great undertaking, but scholars the work! 

ver have never ceased from being grateful to 
Aldus for accomplishing the vast amount of 
inestimably valuable work he did carry through. 

Succeeds to Jenson’s Press 

In 1500 Aldus married the daughter of a 
printer named Andrea Torresano, of Asola, who 
had bought up Jenson’s business on the latter's 
death. In 1507 he more or less absorbed his 
father-in-law's business, and thus the traditions 
and remains of Jenson’s press passed into his 
great successor's hands, a most happy occur- 
rence, both from a material as well as from a 
sentimental point of view. 

In xpite of years troubled by civil wars and 
foreign invasions, which harassed Venice, Aldus 
continued to pour out an uninterrupted stream of 
volumes from his press. In all he published 
some hundred works, in about 250 volumes; a 
remarkeble achievement when the difficulties 
and hindrances with which he had to struggle 
sre considered. Aldus, moreover, invented what 
is now known as “italic” type. He war 
trying to devise some neater and jess unwieldy 
type than the sorts then commonly in use, 
when he hit on the idea of fine sloping 
letters instead of broad upright ones. Aldus’s 


In 1477 Caxton brought out Ear! Rivers’ 
‘Apart from his printing work, Caxton mi 


ctea and Sayings of the the 
several admirable translations and revisions. 





own italie is a most beautiful and clear-cut 
type, easy to read, yet taking up little room. 
After Aldus’s death in 1515, his printing 
business was carried on, in his son's minority, 
by his widow's brothers. Under their rather 
casual supervikion the busines temporarily fell 
into decay. Paul Manutius wax about three 
Years old when his father died, and his uncles 
‘unfortunately remained in possesion until 133 
when he took over the business and soon showed 
himeelf as gifted ox his father had been. Under 
his direction the Aldine Presa quickly made up 
leeway, and soon once more it was the first of 
Italian printing houses. 
Setting a High Standard 
Paul Manutius took his son into partner- 
ship with him, and when his father died the son 
continued to control the fortunes of the business 
until his own death in 1597. Thus for more 
than a century three men, a son, his father. 
and his grandfather, carried an a tradition of 
fine printing combined with good scholarship. 
Their example to rivals and competitors was 
one of the utmost value to the world, for at the 
of printing they set a high standard 
of conscientious skill, thorough workmanship, 
and low prices. Incredible though it may seem 
when we think of the laborious manual Jabour 
which sixteenth-century printing entailed, the 
first Aldus was able to sell his dainty littlo 
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octave volumes af Groeck and Latin texts at 
& price corresponding to nine or ten shillings in 
our present-day currency. 

By the end of the fmt @ quarter of the sixteenth 
century, printing was firmly established in 
most of the great cities of Ttaly, (iermany, and. 
France. England had not been far behind the 
Conti in the introduction of the art, for 
William (‘axton printed the first hook in England 
at Westminster in the year 1477. 

Caxton was horn in or about 1422, some- 


CAXTON AND THE ABBOT OF WE 











Caxton oumbered among hus dis 
for whom the famous printer produced a Bible. 

where in the Weald of Kent. in which district 
a tamily of Caaton, or Caustons had long 
been farmer. and small squires. From his own 
account, Caxton received a fairly complete 
education, and in 1438 was bound apprentice 
to Robert » a mercer of good standing 
in the city of London. In 144] Caxton’s master 
«lied, soon after having completed his term of 
office as Lord Mayor. As he left his apprentice 
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Caxton 
‘exhubstmg & proof of this Bible to lus venerable cleat. 


Caxton Learns to Print 
twenty marks in his will, we may assume from 
this windfall that Caxton was a model of all 
an_apprentice should be. 

Financed by this sy, Caxton mi 
Bruges, where a considerable colony Ne 
merchants then made their business head- 
quarters. in his own quaint _worls, Caxton 

“contynued for the xpace of XXX yere * in 

igium. Daring these “ XXX yere ” Caxton 
prospered, rising from an apprentice to a 
wealthy merchant dealing in large affairs. By 
1465 he had become governor 
STAINS TER of all English morchanta in 
the Low Countries, an office 
instituted then by Edward IV 
in a charter granted to the 
Guild of Merchant Adven- 
tarers. 

In this Bosition Caxton was 
@ person of some real import’ 
ance, the controller all 
trade between the Low 
Countries and England, a 
sort of commercial ambassa- 
dor who corresponded with 
the Government at home 
upon all matters touching 
merchants and their trade. 
In spite of these duties and 
the anxietics of his own 


private business, Caxton 
managed to find time for 
a deal of reading and a 


number of holiday tours, He 
translated popular medisval 
romances into English, and 
wandered about the Rhine 
valley and Holland, half 
engaged in business, half bent 
on pleasure or amugenent. 

In 1473 a skilful printer 
named Colard Mansion set 
up 4 press in the city ot 
Bruges. Caxton soon became 
acquainted with him, and 
spent hours idling about his 
press, asking shrewd ques- 
tions, picking up as much 
information as a busy man 
always will when he finds 
time to be idle. Soon he 
found himwelf growing more and more interested 
in printing: so, having relinquished his com- 
mercial interests a year or two previously, he 
felt that there was nothing to hinder him 
turning printer on hia own account. 

In addition te the knowledge gained from 
Manzion’s press, Caxton also made an extremely 
careful and exhaustive study of the prini 
houses in Cologne between 1471-74. On his 
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is here even proudly 
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return to Bruges he set about printing his 
translation of ‘Le Recueil dea Histoirea de 
Troye,” a popular romance which he had 
turned into English. This book, the first ever 
printed in the English language, bears no indi- 
cation as to where, when, how, or by whom it 
as printed ; but from internal evidence, and 
comparison with other works, experts have been 
able to decide that it must have come from 
Mansion’s press during the year 1474. 

By May, 1475, Caxton tells us that he had 
finished the translation of THE FIRST PR 
another work, “The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse,” 
from a French edition of J.de 
Cessolis’ book. Like the “ Re- 
cueil” this bears no date or 
other sign of origin, but on 
similar grounds it is ascribed 
to Mangion’s press at Bruges 
in 1475, 

During 1476 Caxton left 
Bruges and came back to 
London in order to set up a 
press for himself. He estab- 
lished hinwelf at Westminster, 
where in November, !477, he 
published “The Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers.” 
This is undoubtedly the first 
book ever printed in England, 
and the forerunner of a noble 
series of publications upon 
which Caxton now buaied 
himeelf. 

Onwards from 1477 until 
1491 the first preas ever set 
up on English soil was kept 
hard at work, (Caxton was 
nothing if not ambitious for 
his new business, and soon 
after its inauguration he wax 
busily at work upon a large 
folio edition of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.” Other 
famous books coming from 
his press were Malory’s “Le 
Morte d’Arthur,” translations 
of Cicero’s “‘ De Senectute * 
and “De Amicitia.” a para- 
phrase of the “ Aineid,” and 
@ translation of the “(olden Legend.” Tn all he 
produced more than 18,000 pages, most of then 
julia, comprising about eighty buok-, not a few 
ot which were issued in wveral editions. 

Besides hia labours as a printer, Caxton abo 
spent much of hia time in translating for his 
press. An a translator he effected a bold free- 
dom. He did not care to keep too strictly to 
his author, but paraphrased, interpolated, or 
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Reading the first 
Having carefully 5 







died 
‘and set up a press for himself, thus becoming England's first printer. 


? EARLY PRINTERS 
even made minor alterations as it seemed best 
tohim. Nevertheless, he wrote a good nervous 
idiomatic English, and few, if not told, would 
suspect his work of being anything but original. 
On account of his own published translations, 
Caxton had a direct and powerful influence 
upon the English prose of the sixteenth century. 
In fact, his prose style served as a leaping-off 
place for Sir Philip Sidney and the other carlier 
Elizabethan prose artists, 

Caxton lived at Westminster, where he soon 


OOF FROM AN ENGLISH PRINTING PRESS 


{pasting oo 


the almonry at Westminster. 
¢, Caxton returned to England 


the Continen 
became a most important citizen. Both 
Eetward TV and Richard LT delighted to honour 
hua, and he was constantly in attendance at 
Court. Bunily and quickly the years slipped 
past the first master printer, who was never 
tired of his craft and his translations. Jn 1481 
his well-filled life came to a close. Character- 
istically, he spent his last hours working at a 
translation of the “Vite Patrum” ( Lives of 
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the Fathers”), which was printed after his death 
by Wynkyn de Worde. We are ignorant of 
the precise date on which he died, but there is 
an entry in the parish accounts of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, which runs: “ Atte Pureving of 
Wm. Caxton,” 6s. 8d. was spent on t 

aa “for the belle atte same 
2” So the father of 
Engleh printing appears to have 
pamed to hin grave with all due 
ceremony. { 

On the death of Canton. Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, who had acted | 
as hin foreman, became possessed 
of the works at Westminster. He 
introduced considerable taste into 
hin productions, and in this re 
apect, and in the skill he dis- 
played ao» a printer, he eacelled 
hin predecessor. 

He displayed a partulity for 
ornamentation, and most of the 
books that he published contained 
a number of illustrations repro- English 
duced trom woodcuts, the quality the La 
of which was far in excess of 
any snuilar work that had preceded it. 

A native of Worth, in Alsace, Wynkyn de 
Worde, or Jan van Wynkyn, to give him his 
proper name, had come to England as a young 
man and been taken nto Caatun’h service a 
an apprentice, 

The busmess at Westminster continued to 
flourish under his influence, and there 1% httle 
cloubt that its out put “THE HOUSE OF THE 
Wak considerably 
greater than that ot 
any other printer of 
the period, but nme 
yeam atter the death 
of Caaton, Wynkyn 
decided to transfer 
hin business to more 
suitable and central 








JOHN DAY 





musc-punter. He ted 
meron, Na ented 


the English language, 
where he romained for sme ten years, thence 





Successor of Caxton 


the latter quite the pchasonst example of print- 
ing and engraving of that day. 

‘No exact estimate is possible of the total 
number of books that Wynkyn sent out from 
his press, but there is little doubt that they 
exceeded one thousand. His birth date is un- 
known, and there is also uncer- 
tainty regarding the year of his 
death, which took place either 
late in 1534 or early in 1535. 

Wynkyn de Worde's chief 
competitor, Richard Pynson, was 
a native of Normandy, where, 
under the able tuition of Guillaume 
le Talleur, it is thought, he had 
learned the art of print 

He came to England ‘about 
1490 to take over the business 
of William de Machlinia, on the 
latter's retirement Machlinia had 
W built up a flourishing business as 
a printer of legal books, and 
Pynson proved himeelf an able 
successor. 

Originally he had his works 
in the vicinity of Temple Bar, 


Temoving into Fleet Street, to sa 

on the north side of that thoroughfare, 
There he produced most of hia best works, 
among them being the “Ship of Fools,” a 
translation by ‘Alexander Barclay, and the 

“Sermo fratris Hieronymi de Ferraria.” He 
was appointed printer to the roval houschald 
by Henry VIL, and 
in his “Ship of Fools” 
he first included an 
engraving of his coat- 
of-armn. 

Pynson’s work was 
exceuted with greater 
care than Wynkyn’s, 
but bis rival's pro- 
ductions were greater 


ENGLISH AT BRUGES 


quarters in Fhet numerically,  prob- 
Street. A dominating ably not more than 
reason for the re- four hundred volumes 
moval was, probably. coming from the 
ihe dewre ta he press of the former. 
better placed Fg . 3 Inonerespect Richard 
competition with ceston may have y Pynson was a pioneer, 
Richard Pynwnewho asa base W428 Gus paldene te torege merchanty’ Pymson was 6 pio pub: 
waa then hin ‘fore. snpertnt pevenage, beng, mage gore of a EAelah lisher of the Arst 
most Tival. Of his almanac to be pro- 
early publications special mention may be duced in . A translation from the 
made of the “Golden Legend” (third and French , it was called The Kalendar 


fourth editions). the “ Vite Patrum,” the trans- 
lation from the French made by Caxton 
shortly before his death, and the “De pro- 
prictatibus rerum,” by Bartholomaus Anglicus, 
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language, 
of the Shepardes,” and appeared in 1497. 
Richard Pynson’s birth and death dates, like 
those of Wynkyn, are unknown ; the year of 
his death was probably 1330. 
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GROUP 2.—EXPLORERS SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 


The DISCOVERER of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
The Story of a British Hero Who, in the Cause of Science, Triumphed Over 


Obstacles Innumerable, and in His Crowning Endeavour Mct a Tragic Fate 


T° unfurl the flag of one’s country on the 
shores of a newly discovered land is to 
pecure everlasting fame. When, therefore, 
Captain Matthew Flinders. R.N.. commander 
of the Investigator, ordered John Franklin to 
land on the hitherto unknown coast of New 
Holland, and handed him a folded Union Jack 
with strict instructions thet it was to be used 
for signalling purposes only, he was subjecting 
the ambitious young midshipman to great 
temptation. 

One of the ship’s boats had foundered, and 
its crew of eight had 
disappeared. nklin 
and several others had 
beon landed to search 
for any bodies that 
might have been washed 
ashore. Should they be 
successful, the flag was 
to be flown. 

Stretching before the 
sixteen-year-old middy 
was a vast country 





A DAUNTLESS EXPLORER 


famous in both hemispheres. the colonists of 
that part of New Holland now known aa 
South Australia were astounded to learn that 
the great explorer had been the first to unfurl 
the British flag on their territory. As it 
turned out, this honour could not have been 
more fittingly bestowed. Increased responsi- 
bility in later years Ied Franklin to keep in 
dl his youthful love of mischief, but this 
never quite deserted him. No man could 
have achieved all he did without being 
imprudent at one time or another. 

Jf the opportunity of 
responding to his innate 
tove of exploration had 
been denied him, his 
career in the navy 
might have approached 
Nelson's in its brilliance, 
for he had many of that 
great admiral's qualities, 
Dogged determination, 
audacity carried to the 
point of recklessaess, 


waiting to be annexed. superb indifference to 
It was a provoking personal danger, bold 
situation, and for a enterprise and ingenuity 
second or two there in times of crinin, in- 
was a struggle between aspired leadership—these 
patriotiam and literal were the  charaeter- 
obedience to  ordors. jutics that made for 
Then the flag of Britain in’y remarkable 
was unfurled, and flut- success, 


tered in the breeze. Not 
until a boat had put 
off from the Investigator 
predicament. He had 
either to discover a 
corpse or to sdmit 
having allowed his 
national pride to outweigh his discretion. 
Time pressed. Every second brought the boat 
nearer to the cliff on which he was standing. 
When the craft came within hailing distance, 
in pointed to an object lying against 
the rocks some distance along the coast. The 
officer’s suspicions were not aroused, and he 
straightway steered a course in the direction 
indicated. When he returned a little later, he 
reported that what Franklin had evidently 
mistaken for a human body was nothing more 
than @ rock, but by then the middy’s interest 
was quite superficial. 
Years later, when Franklin’s name was 


adventure, an 
became 


Sir John Frenkin, who, through his 


dress 
one of Britain's most 
‘He was the discoverer of the North-west 





Born at Spilshy on 
the 16th April, 1786, bis 
early days were spent 
amidst the wolds and 
fens of Lincolnshire. He 
was an extremely deli- 
cate child, and his 

ita more than once 
despaired of his life, but he flouted the family 
physician by developing into # magnificent 
specimen of manhood, round of face, grave of 
features, and weighing fifteen stone. John, 
the Zoungest of five sons, was not the pride of 
the family. On the contrary, he was kept very 
much in the background when visitors were 
present, for, unlike his brothers and sistera, he 
was invariably untidy in appearance. 

John had another failing: he was extremely 
inquisitive. Nothing else could have been 

of a boy who was destined to become 
& great explorer, but when one day, in bold 
defiance of orders, he was found displaying an 


courage, love of 

in the face of difficultes, 

auccessful Arctic explorers. 
Pasonge 
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unwonted curiosity in his neighbours, his father 
discovered no extenuating circumstances and 
#o John was soundly whipped. His curiosity 
was not, however, of the lukewarm variety 
that could be affected by lach of parental ep- 
couragement. 

White at Louth grammar school. where 
some time later Alfred Tennyson was a scholar, 
dohin Franklin journeyed to the coast on one 
ever-memorable occasion with a boy friend. The 
sea tuscinated him . its appeal was irresistible, 
and he returned from his brief holiday deter- 
mined on a se. caress 

Exery melodrama has its villain, and no less 
important. a personage than John’s father 
appeared on the stage to fill the réle on this 


THE EXPLORER'S DEVOTED WIFE 





Lady Frankia, thi jorer’s second wife. Ship after ship 
than devated woman fitted out, almost entirely at her own 
expense, and the lust brought back the story of his fate 


occasion. Mr. Franktin had other plans for 
his youngest son. He wanted him to become a 
clergyman, and Master John was told to rid 
himself for ail time of any thought of following 
a seafaring life. For two yeam the elder 
Franklin persistently refused ‘to listen to his 
son's appeals, Finally. he placed him on a 
merchant ship trading between Hull and Lisbon, 
hoping by this drastic method to cure him of his 
ambition. Rough as was his first experience 
of life aboard ship. John returned home with 
his enthusieem stimulated rather than quenched, 
and, resigned to disappointment, his father 
thereupon gave way. 

“It was not either the vouthful whim of 





ea Be 


The Lure of the Sea 


the moment. or the attractive uniform, or the 
hopes of getting rid of school that drew me to 
think of choosing this situation in life,” 
Franklin wrote home two years Ister: “JI 
pictured to myself hoth the hardships and 
pleasuren of 1 natlor’s life (even to the extreme) 
before ever it wan told to me, My mind was 
then #o steadfastly bent on going to sea that 
to settle to lnsiness would be merely impossible.” 
Begins His Navel Career 

Franklin's naval career on the Sth 
March, 1800, when he joined the Polyphemus 
asa first class volunteer. The fourteen-year-old 
middy at once settled down to his new duties, 
and the confident breezy letters he sent home 
must have removed the last doubts his parents 
may have entertained as to the wisdom of 
letting him follow the career of his choice. 

Franklin had been with his ship only twelve 
months when he received his baptism of fire. 
This was at the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson’s 
“* most terrible ” engagement. The Polyphemus 
played a noble part in that great vit » and 
the terrible scene of the battle at its height 
must have been indelibly impressed on the 
young middy’s mind. He spoke, however, 
only of the pride and joy he felt in having con- 
tributed his share to Britain's succees. Fear- 
ful ordeal though it undoubtedly was, it was a 
fitting introduction to his adventurous career. 

Shortly before the action in the Danish 
harbour, Franklin had heard that an expedition 
was being fitted-out for the South Seas. The 
chance of going on a voyage of discovery was 
too good to be missed. and to his intense rolief 
his ship returned to home waters in time for 
him to join the Investigator, which sailed for 
Australia under the command of his cousin, 
Captain Matthew Fhnders, in July, 1801. 
‘Thus early in his life did he reveal his craving 
for exploration. 

Britain's Debt to Captain Funders 

Showing a special aptitude for astronomy, 
Franklin soon became a valuable member of the 
expedition, and his zea] and industry earned 
from his immediate superior officer the com- 
mendation that he “scarcely knew how to talk 
enough in his praise.” Britain owes much to 
Captain Flinders and his gallant officers for the 
helpful advice and enc ent they gave to 
the young middy at this stage of his career, 
for the experience he gained was invaluable. 
The middy, with his frank and open counten- 
ance, hin sturdy figure, his flowing hair, ae 
chi optimism. and his bright outlook on life, 
emise's favouste with everyenh trun ths 
captain downwards, and his only regret during 
the voyage south was that he had so sight a 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

During the long months spent in exploring 
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An Amazing Naval Action 





Pentastic see stapes ‘encountered by Franklin dunng bis expedition of 1825-27, 
x 


its and which won lum his knighthood,“ 
‘Many of them were from 20 to 30 feet. 


Shatin heap 
expedition that Fran 
the coast of Australia, Franklin caperienced 
all the hardships and privations of sea life, and 
none was more grieved than he when the 
Investigator, showing unmistakable sign, of 
decay, had to be abandoned and the eapedition 
brought to an abrupt termination. With a heavy 
heart he went aboard the Porpo:wse and turned 
his face homewards. but, had he known, he was 
on the eve of adventures exciting enough to 
satisfy even his craving. 
Wrecked on a Reef 

Seven days after setting sail the Porpoise 
struck a reef and was held tast. Following a 
night of terrible anxiety and suffering, the crew 
succeeded in reaching asandbank. With stores 
sufficient for three months at the outnide. they 
then settled themselves to wait, in their perilour 
quarters in an unfrequented sea, until chance 
might bring a friendly ship to their rescue. 
In the end, the indomitable Flinders manned a 
small boat and made a perilous voyage of 750 
miles in order to bring relief, which he succeeded 
in doing. 

Reaching Canton, Franklin had the goct 
fortune to join a feet of merchant ships which 
was bound for home under that famous com- 
modore, Nathaniel Dance. Some days later, 
Franklin was engaged in one of the most 
Temarksble naval actions ever fought. Danco 


BESET BY ICEBERGS TOWERING HIGH IN AN UNCHARTED SEA 


meces af ice,” Fre 
Thesr length was from 20 to 100 ya 
received news of his first wife's deat 


= | SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 





journey which was extraordinary rich in 
‘anklin relates, rally from 10 to 


At was while on thu 


found his passage barred by a strong force of 
French men-o'-war, against whom his feeble 
merchantmen seemed incapable of resistance. 
He was not, however, the man to place any 
limit on the odds that a British sailor could 
give an enemy flect, and, so far fiom falling an 
easy to the Frenchmen, he resisted their 
attack. and, assuming the offense, fell upon 
them with such sour and shill that they 
turned and fled. Franklin receis ed praine for the 
“zeal and alacrity”” that he diplayed in this 
memorable action. It wa» to the inspiration 
of such heroes ax Dance and Flinders that he 
owed his own daring courage in later years, 
How He Fought at Trafalgar 

At the age of eighteen Franklin had experi- 
enced adventure enough to fill an average life- 
time, yet he was merely on the threshold of hin 
career, Reaching home in Angust, 1804, he 
was appointed to the Bellerophon. If he had 
chosen this ship himself he coukl not better 
have studied his wishes. for the BrHerophon was 
destined to play an important part in the great 
vietary of Trafalgar. As signal-midshipman, 
it may have fallen to his lot to taanunit Nelson's 
famous signal to his commander. Certain it is 
that the fearless middy was in the thick of 
the fight, and that he escaped death only by » 
miracle. As it was, the continuous cannonade 
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SIR JOHN FRANKL .-f 
affected his hearing. and Ieft him somewhat 
Six years of breathless adventure were fol- 
lowed ‘by # similar period of inactivity. For 
alt his restlessness and energy. Franklin must 
have been thankful for a respite, but. as the 
months rolled by. the old longing tor caploration 
rensserted itself. His mind dwelt continually 
on unexplored funds, on the South Seas and the 
promise of adventure they held aut. and on the 
old battered Javestigator, then dong service 
asa stare-house hulk. He was the spirit of 
a wande! tnd numerous were the inquiries 
he made as to the possibility of another voyage 
af discovery all of these 
he received the sume disappointing reply. 
Fights Against the Americans 

The monotony way not relieved until the 
end of 1814, when hus ship, the Bedford, was 
ordered to crops the Atlantic to help in the 
operations against the Americans. Franklin, 
then a lioutenant. took part in the attack om 
New Orleans, and was slightly wounded. For 
his services in this campaign he reecived a 
medal and wax mentioned in dispatches. 

The war over, Franklin returned to Europe, 
still pining for the chance of adding to the 
works geographical knowledge. Three year 
pawed then there arrived the opportunity 
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An Iilstarred Expedition ¢ 


for which he had so eagerly been waiting. Free 
trom the anxicties of war. Government interest 
in Aretie eaploration suddenly revived, and. 
to his great delight. Franklin was appointed 
second-in-command of an expedition that was 
shortly leaving England in quest of the North 
Pole. The expedition was entrusted to the 
care of Captain David Buchan, and, with stores 
for two years. the Dorothea. under Buchan, 
and the Prevt, under Franklin. sailed from 
the myer Thames on the 25th April. 1818, 

Buchan’s orders were to take his ships 
between Spitshergen and Greenland. to make a 
dash to the Pole if conditions were favourable. 
and then, if poxsible, to steer a course in the 
direction of the Bering Strait. The venture way 
ill-starred from the very beginning: Franklin's 
sup begun to take in water. and months passed 
in vain investigation, until one day the discovery 
was made that a careless dockyard hand had 
left out a bolt. Most of the experience gained 
hy the young lieutenant in thix expedition was 
the reverse of pleasant, but its value to him 
on his later expeditions was immense. 

Adventure with an Ice-block 

On one occasion, while out in a small boat 
inspecting a glacier. a deafening report rent the 
air, ana, looking up, he was atartled to observe 
a huge muss of ice hurtling towards him. To 








LAKE'S CALM WATERS BEAR THEM TOWARDS UNKNOWN DANGERS 


, accompanied by a fleet of seventeen Indian canoes, crossing Lake Prosperaus on the 3oth May, 1620. | The 
jore the little-known northern coast of North America. 
Some days they bad no food at all, and frequently they were glad to eat old shoes, 
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HOW FRANKLIN’S PARTY CROSSED AN ICE-BOUND LAKE 


we meres 


Point Lake on the :e on the asth June 1821 
to conduct them with two dogs drawing cach 
‘the rest of the men Each 

escape was umposaible all he could do was to 

it his trust in Providence and await events 

ith a tremendous roar the xe bloch plunged 
into the sea and threatened to engulf fre frail 
craft A short interval elapsed, and then the 
monster suddenly reappeared, rose 100 fict 
above the surface of the water and after much 
violent rolling dmfted out to sea as a newly 
formed iceberg Mhraculously Franklins boat 

did not capeme and he and hw men escaped 

without injury 

It did not take the two commankr long 
to realize that there was no ¢asv road to the 

Pole Hemmed in by enormous ice fields which 

crushed and battered thcrr ships, unable either 

to advance or to retire, and left compktcly at 
the mercy of an Arctic gale of terrible mtensity 
for many days ¥2thout relief, Buchan decided to 
abandon his » and, as soon as the gale 
abated, the disappointed party turned home 
ward On the 22nd October of the same 
year the badly damaged Dorothea and the 
scarcely less crippled Trent arnved safely bach 
and moored at Deptford 
‘What the Expedition Proved 

Although the eapedition failed to achiese its 
object, xt served one very useful purpose It 
revealed that still there were men who were 
prey to braxe the severest hardships to 
endure incredible discomforts to offer ther 
inves, of need be, in the great cause of humen 
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cance 
the men had to carry « load 


The three canoes were mounted on sledges atid nine men were 


font  promnons were, dat buted equally among 
ss Forcmost amongst these was John 
Franklin who had phaded in vain with David 
Buchan to be ajlowcd to remain in the Acti 
and to mahc a further attempt to rach the 
Pole when the conditions had improved 
Impressed by Jrankhns fervent cnthusiasm, 
and hus qualtus a5 4 keader the Government 
wasted no time in orgamsing 1 further oxpe 
cbtion under bis commind = Its object was 
to explore the Iittk known northern coast ot 
North Amora and to cross by lind to the 


on hus sledge 


Arctic somewhere am the neghhourhowd of 
the Coppermine River The lieutenant » col 
leagues included two mmdshypmen George 


Back and Robert Hood, and Jr John Rich 
ardson, an eminent scientist The party lett 
England on the Prince of Walks on the 2drd 
May, 1519, confident of success 
Hardships of the March 

At the cnd of August thry reachid Hud 
sons Bay and some days later began the long 
treh across the contincnt takmg with them 
some portable canoes On various stages of thi 
journey they were accompancd by pares ot 
Indian hunters and by Eskimo mt retirs 
So eager was Frankim to push on towards the 
sea that the weary march was continued mght 
into the middle of wmter At last, when they 
had covercd 10 miles, a halt was calkd 
at Fort Enterprise Shortagc of tuod a tem 
perature so low that the amiicury mm thar 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 


thermometers was frozen, and swarms of mos- 
quitoes added to their privations. Once, while 
Franklin was standing on a rock trying to foree 
@ rapid, his foot slipped, and he was carried 
away the tempestuous stream. Unable to 
obtain @ hold on the slippery banks, he was 
swept along by the current, but at last suc- 
ceeded iv grasping an thanging tree hough, 
to which he held on grimly until rescued. 
While at ther winter quarters their stock 
of food ran short, and it became necessary to 
get in touch with another station to obtain 
fresh supplics. Back, whose gallantry was 
i ev throughout the voyage, volun- 
teered for this dangerous taxk, and in spite of the 
fact that he waa for days at a time entirely 
without food, he covered over 1,000 miles in 
four months, and successtully accomplished 











_Promoted Captain 


anbsisted on a wild tt Enown to Canadians 
as tripe de roche. e days passed without 
their having a meal of any description, and on 
several occasions their plight became so deaper- 
ate that they were to eat old shoes. 
A Providential Return 

In their weakened state the wind blew them. 
about like so many straws, and, finally, in 
was forced to aplit up the party, the heroic mid- 
shipman Back being sent on in advance, with 
Franklin close at hia heels. Of the eight men 
left behind, only two, Dr, Richardson and a 
sturdy old seaman named John burn, 
survived. When all scemed lost, Back sud“enly 
appeared with a party of Indians and a good 
rupply of provisions. He had achieved the 
xeemingly impossible. 

Franklin returned to England to learn that 


THREATENING THE ESKIMOS AT THE POINT OF THE MUSKET 





appeared in con 


his mission. With the arrival of pring, 
Franklin pressed on to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River and eaplored the coast of Arctic 
America, making numerous important dis- 
covericn, When bad weather compelled him 
to return, Franklin daringly left the beaten track 
and made for Fort Enterprise by another route. 
Thin led to the discovery of a river, which the 
commander, with a generosity characteristic 
of him, named after Hood. 
Glad to Eat Old Shoes 

During the neat few months they were 
engaged in one long struggle against death 
from starvation dnd cold. The story of that 
terrible march is one of intense human suffering. 
relieved only by the individual heroism of the 
most unselfish kind of men who were proud to 
be Britons, and who, by their deeds, gained for 
themsclyes imperishable fame. For weeks they 






In endeavouring to get their boats afloat on a very shallow lake, the expedition had a serious brush with the Enkimos, who 
ane numbers and made off with everything they cc 
had threatened to shoot the first man who came wi 


It was not until Franklin 











he had been promoted commander in his 
absence, and, to mark their appreciation of his 
services, the Admiralty immediately raised him 
to the rank of captain. Other honours were 
bestowed on him, including election as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 
The tribute Franklin treasured most was 
that of Commander Parry, himself an Arctic 
explorer. “In you and your party,” Parry 
wrote. “we see so sublime an instance of 
Christian confidence in the Almighty. Your 
letter war put in my hand at Shetland, and I 
need not be ashamed to sey I eried over it 
like a child. The tears I shed, however, were 
those of pride and pleasure—pride at being 
fellow-countryman, brother officer, and 


On the 19th August, 1823, Franklin married 
Eleanor Anne Porden, whose name he had given 
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His Second Marriage 


to some islands he discovered in the Arctic. 
They mutually agreed that if Franklin were 
offered the command of any future expedition 
of discovery, his marriage would not bar him 
from accepting the post. and it says much for 
his high conception of duty, and for his wife's 
loyalty and devotion, that when the pact was 
put to the test it was honoured to the letter, 
although cruel and unrelenting circumstancen 
brought about # poignant domestic tragedy. 
News of His Wife’s Death 

The call to duty came in 1825 at a time 
when his wife waa in failing health, and when he 
left the shores of England, accompanied once 
more by Back and Richardson, he was acutely 
conscious of the probability that he would never 
see her again. Unhappily, his fears were only 
too well-founded, for he had not journeyed far 
when the news of her death reached him. ‘Before 
he had left, she had handed him a silken Union 
Jack with a request that it might not be 
unfurled until he hed again reached the Polar 
seas. Her wish was reverently respected, 
and it waa with mingled pride and “ heartfelt 


A YOUTHFUL ESKIMO BELLE 


A Estumo woman 
halits the country west of the 
to Franklin, the women are from 4} to 43 
emotion,” as Franklin himself described it, that 
the beloved emblem was set fluttering in the 
breeze on arrival at his destination. 
Favoured at first with good conditions, 





7 hecer 
Toolin'beghes = 


r ex the Mackenzie River, and 
discovered several new bays, capes, and lands 


in the locality he had last explored. Some of 
these discoveries bear his name, not at his wish, 
but through the instrumentality of his loyal 
colleague, Dr. Richardson Although again 
tormented by mosquitoes, and subjected to 


COMMANDER OF THE HUNTERS 





Akaitcho, the chuef of a party of Indian hunters, and his 
son, (The pretures on thin page wire draun by at 
artist with the capeatition,) 
frequent attackn by Eskimos and Tndians, 
Franklin brought his party saicly home. In 
April, 1829, he was knighted in recognition 
of his valuable work. A few months 
previously he had married again, his second 
wife being Jane Griffin, a lady of great tulent 

and character. 

For a Jong time after his eventtul series of 
journeys, Sir John led a lite of comparative 
calm. In command of the Rainbow, he ww 
much distinguished service in the Mediterrancan. 
and ao popular was he with the men under hiy 
command that his ship was usually referred 
to as the Celestial Rainbow, or Franklin's 
Paradise. From 1836 to 1843 he served as 
lieutenant-governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
the island that is now called Tasmania. 

His Longing for Adventure 


Tt was ly typical of the man that, 
when accepting the post, he stipulated that he 
might be allowed to resign at once if there were 


e demand for, or an opportunity of utilizing, 
hia services in a more active capacity. Still 

that insatiable love of * wandering,” 
still present that mysterious incxplicabie longing 
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for adventure in the uninsiting waste of the 
Polar rogions, still present that characteristic 

“ curiosity" which had got him into trouble 
an a hoy, 

In 1845 Franklin heared that the Government 
contemplated dispatching a further expedition 
to complete the work already accomplished in 
connexion with the discovery of the North- 
West Passage. From the point of view of 
ability and experience no man was more fitted 
for the responsibilities of commanding this 
expedition than Sir John. But he was ap 
proaching the evening of his days, and the 
Government. were looking for a younger man. 
Franklin vigorously protested © against — the 
command being given to anyone else, and he 
was called to the Admiralty for an interview. 
The Firat Lord inquired whether he hac 
seriously thought of undertaking the arduoun 
voyage at his age. adeing, 1 know your age , 
you are 0." " No. no, my lord, only 58," 
Franklin is said to have rejomed. 

The Expedition Sets Out 

This settled the question, and on the 19th 
May of that year, the Erebus and the Terror, 
with a complement of 134 men, Jeft for the 
Arctic. Everything augured well for the 
success af the expedition. It wus perfectly 











organized, provisions sufficient for three years 
were carried, the ships were fitted with ausaliary 
engines, and had proved quite satisfactory 
during Sir Jamey Ross's Antarctic expedition. 
Everyone wan " 


* happy andl fond of Sir John.” 
th 





On the 26th July, some days after leaving 
the coast of Greenland, the ships were sighted 


His Last Expedition 


by Europeans. Then—silence! Days became 
months. months dragged into years. Still that 
ominous silence, that dreadful it of 
tragedy. No news, no message any kind 
came through to allay, or to confirm, the feara 
of the British Government and people. Un- 
easiness gradually grew into dejection, and 
dejection into despair. 
Search for the Lost Explorer 

Loud and insistent were the demands for a 
relief expedition. The first of these went out 
in 1847, another started in June, 1848, and before 
the end of the year two more had been dis- 
patched. Long after hope had been abandoned, 
scatch partics were sent out from and 
America, intent on solving the mystery sur- 
rounding the fate of Franklin and his gallant 
men, and a reward of £20.000 was offered by 
the Government, and an additional £3,000 
by Lady Franklin. 

The last shreds of doubt as to their fate were 
removed by Captain McClintock, who in 1859 
tound the last * all well * message written by 
Graham-Gore, one of Franklin’s lieutenant, 
McClintock also came acrows a paper recording 
the fact that Graham-Gore had reen the conti- 
nent of North America through the strait aepar- 
ating King William Land and Victoria Land. 
This discovery, made some days before 
Franklin's death, which took place on the 
Erebua on the Tith June, 1847, must have 
gladdened the last hours of the ex) 5 

(Sec Frankim’s * Journey to the Polar Hea” (2 volv. 
1884); “The Fate of Franklin.’ by Capt. Leopold 
MeCluitock (1850); “ Discovery of the North-West Pas- 


sage.” by A. Armstrong (1857): and Laven by -\. Hl. 


Markham (1801) aud H. 1D. Teall (1806). 


HAVOC AND DESOLATION IN THE ICE FIELDS OF THE FAR NORTH 


sg OY Sir Edwin Landseer. 
depicts | with grim realism a scene 
J amsag the ralice of Pronk’ lant Expedition. 


od ta the Gro 








In this ted in 1864, fi 
in feture, paln fan, ent: xe ive years 


may have 
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“GROUP 5.—BUSINESS BUILDERS 


GEORGE CADBURY 


The MAN who BUILT a FACTORY in a GARDEN 


George Cadbury, Whose Kindly 


Thought for His Workers and for Mankind in 


General has Left the World Far Better than He Found it 


OF @ certain glorious summer's day, well 
over half a century ago. a group of 
happy children might have been seen playing 
on the beach at Blackpool. At that time, this 
now well-known seaside resort of the north was 
a sleepy little village—a vi where a few 
families went every season for a quiet holiday. 
The children were building a sand castle 
on the shore—not an unusual thing for children 
to do—but something in their earnest manner 
denoted a particular purpose underlying their 
industry. If you hed 
questioned them, they 
would have ssid that 
their castle was to be a 
king of all castles. They 
had set themselves to 
build a fortress which 
would gallantly with- 
stand the most terrific 
onslaught of the Black- 


seas. 

Lapomrivsa along the 
shore, half submerged 
piles of stones and sand 
textified that others had 
built, but not strongly 
enough, and these threc 
boys and the little girl 
were determined to win 
where the rest had failed, 
fo they persevered with 
their work until rewarded 
with success. 

The waves dashed 
against the castle wails, 
but did not shake them, 
and above the glistenng 
flakes of foam the flag 
planted by the young 
Cadburys  fiuttered 
Peveily in the byeese, © Se Scan wae 
in after years, this memory of a boyhood day 
brought comfort and a «determination to per- 
severe against all odds. He built the walls of 
his great business on strong, secure founda- 
tions—faith, and the desire to help his fellow 
Men—and they survived all the storms and 
tempesta of harsh criticism and jealousy. 

George Cadbury was born on the 19th 
September, 1839, at Edgbaston, then a pleasant 

Birmingha: 


Geor, 


suburb of Bi im. His father had fol- 
jowed in the footsteps of his ancestors and 
was a Quaker by religion—the first Quaker - 
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A MANY-SIDED BUSINESS BUILDER 





Cadbury, the originator of 
Tshed the world-renowned Bournvile works 1a the heart 


(Photo : 


in the family having been converted by George 
Fox himeelf. Thus, from the time he was 
born, George Cadbury was surrounded by the 
spirit of a religion which has the cficct of 
strengthening and sobering the character and 
developing the individualistic tendency which 
Ieadx to guccesr—a tendency qualified by a 
strong sense of the value of human life and 
of public duty. 

Though the home-life at Edgbaston was 
severe—almost Spartan in its severity—John 
Cadbury saw that his 
children did not suffer 
from the Jack of thoae 
things which go to make 
up a happy and con- 
tented mind, He wana 
great believer in physical 
fitness and the benefits 
of fresh air. 

Every morning, while 
the dew wax still freeh 
upon the grauk, the father 
would sally forth on a 
walk into the country, 
which then surrounded 
Edgbaston, often accom- 
panied by hik children. 
Breakfast wav sharp at 
eight o'clock, and then 
George and his brother 
would run out into the 
beautiful walled garden 
and amuse themselves by 
doing gymnastic feats on 
the apparatus erected 
for thin purpose. 

At nine o'clock George 
walked half a mile to 
a school kept by a 
Quaker, and here it was 
also, he founded » that he first tasted the 
HS. Wihulloh.) Sows of delving into the 
clasmics, the love of which he retained in after 
life. He learned French from a refugee in the 
village, and studied the mysteries of nature 
in the district round about his home. 

His favourite pastime, however, was pony 
riding. A couple of mounts had been pro- 
cured for the boys, and on these they scoured 
the surrounding countryside, often, it is feared, 
at a break-neck pace that brought reports 
to their father of furious riding. The habit 
of an carly morning ride or walk remained 
with George Cadbury almont to the end of 
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CADBURY 


his life. It was then that he planned the 
programme for the day, and thought out 
new schemes to make the lives of hia icllow- 
creatures happier. 

When he was fourteen years old his life was 
clouded hy the death of his beloved mother. 
Mrs, Cadbury had devoted her days to the 
welfare ot her children, and her teaching ‘had 
left @ Jaxting impression on the mind of her 
son George. She had been pexsionstely in- 
terested in child welfare, and her belief that 
the healthy uphringing of the men and women 
af to-morrow would make the world a better 
place to live in was paused on to him. “Save 
the children” became one of 
his chief war-crien in the cause cans 
of humanity. % 

Soon after hi» mother’s death 
George Cadbury was taken 
away from school and atarted 
on his busines career, Fif- 
teen may seem a very carly 
age to embark on the struggle 
for existence, but to start 
thus carly was a policy then 
wholly believed in hy the 
Friends, John Cadbury's ar- 
gunient that the sooner a boy 
was introduced to busines and 
taught to acquire good habits 
the nooner that hoy would be 
rewarded with HuceeHy war 
one that posed a great 
deal of wixlom, So. George 
had te abandon his desire to 
become a surgeon, and began 
10 learn the intricacies of the 
tea and coffee trade. 

For some year the 
had steadily heen declining. and 
when John Cadbury lost his 
wile hin heart seemed unequal 
to the great task of wouing 
pronperity again. Consequently 
in 1861 the entire management 
of the business was handed over to Richard 
and George. 

The prospects of the businces in Bridge 
Strect, Birmingham, leoked black. The num- 
ber of persons employed had dwindled to about 
@ dozen, and half of this number, who were 
girls, received only from two-and-sixpence to 
five ubillings per week each. 

A very definite programme had to be arranged 
to mect the situation. The financial resources 
at the diaposal of the two brothers amounted 
to some £10,000, a smell fortune left to them 
by their mother. The whole of this sum they 
were willi to invest in the business in 
an attempt to give it new life. Beyond this 
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to his sons, 


George Cadbury and his father. When 
ite Cadbury's ‘wife died he handed ever 
busizess in ‘Street, bam, 


whose care it became a fourishing concern. 


Improving the Workers’ Lot | 


limit, however, they were determined not to 

. Their strict upbringing had instilled 
into their hearta a loathing for any under- 
hand dealings, and hoth of them were prepared 
to sacrifice the business rather than contract 
linbilities which they knew it would be im- 
possible to mect. 

At the Leginning of the fight they both 
saw the pressing need to practive the most 
rigid economy. George Cadbury, already ac- 
customed to self-denial through the discipline 
of his faith, cut out of his life every little 
Juxury that went to swell his weekly expen- 
diture. He gave up his morning paper, no longer 
AND sow drank tea or coffec, and sacri- 

J : ficed his favourite pastimes of 
cricket and boating so that 
they should not distract his 
attention. He rove in the 
winter at Aix, reached business 
at even, walked to his father’s 
house to dinner. went back to 
work and remained there often 
till nine at night. In the sum- 
mer he rove at 3.15 a.m., and 
left the office at 6 p.m., so that, 
he way sometimes able to in- 
duige in a little recreation with 
his employees. At that time 
Cadbury lived on the meagre 
sum of about ten shillings 0 







igh business was still 
declining, the two brothers took 
every opportunity of improving 
the conditions to which al 
workers in factories were then 
subjected. They realized that 
happy, contented employees 
meant bigger output and better 
nervice: they realized that 
the workers had just aa much 
Tight to enjoy life as the men 
for whom they worked. Proh- 
ably this point of view was 
fostered by the interest which they took in the 
Adult School Movement, an sasociation insti- 
tuted by the Friends to provide social and 
religious teaching for what is commonly called 
the “submerged tenth.” The name was very 
applicable then to the working classes, for they 
existed—they did not live—under a heavy, dis- 
ease-breeding cloud of abject poverty. 

The Cadbury brothers started on their 
reform work by gradually raising the scale of 
their employees’ wages. It was an increase 
they could ill afford, but the usual scale of 
payment then current in and about Birming- 
ham was 50 ahamefully low that the workers 
could scarcely keep body and soul together. 
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‘and Richard, under 


Originates Pure Cocoa 


THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN AM 


Bournville works to-day. 
demand for Cadbury's 
the centre of Bu 


With brave and smiling faces they faced 
the future that seemed to hold nothing in store 
but rebuffs and defeats. The end of their 
first year’s trading left them with a serious 
deficit. The second year proved even worse, 
and in 1863 the lowes became so heavy that 
there was, apparently, only one thing to do, and 
that was to close down. 
George was already 
planning his new career 
ax tea planter in the 
Himalayas when the tarn 
of the tide came. 

For the first time since 
they had taken over the 
business the financial 
returns showed a bal- 
ance on the right ride. 
Though the battle was 
not yet won, an advance 
had been made in the 
right direction. 

‘With renewed. iar, 
they sought to corfso 
date the position which 
they had obtained. 
Several rival firms had 
failed, and this left 
them a much more open field fortrade. ‘The 
achievement of complete success in business 
now seemed a question of sm vival. 

The Cadburys realized that the time had 
come to adopt o measure which they had 
always wished to put into practice. The 
cocoa they had been making—the tea and 
coffee trade had been dropped—was a product 
of which they were not very proud. One- 


ai the” manufacturing 
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‘When the works at Bridge Street, Bumingham, 
cocoa, George and Richard Cadbury transferred they factory to the country. 
rmingham there was a little trout stream called the 

lished their famous factory, ia a spot which possessed muhy conspicuous 





THE FORERUNNER OF BOURNVILLE 





floor above was used sa the packing-rooe 


(Cenonce cappuny 


ID THE WORCESTERSHIRE WOODS 


became incapable of satisfying the increasing 

About four miles from 
‘Bourn, and by the side of this stream the brothers extab- 
tural advantages, 





fifth of it only was cocoa, the rert was a con- 
coction of potato xtarch, igo four, and treacle. 
Other manufacturers made a similar article— 
a kind of comforting grucl. Now, however, 
instead of following the usual method of putting 
in flour and sugar to counteract the fats in 
cocoa, which, for drinking purposes, are excen+ 
sive in the raw state, 
they decided to extract 
the cocoa-butter, and in 
this way put on the 
market @ proxluct which 
could truthfully be ad- 
vertied an absolutely 
pure cocoa. 

The caperiment was 
sucecunfully carried out, 
but it war many years 
before other manufac- 
turer saw the wisdom of 
adopting the Cadbury 

nCeRN. 

Now dawned brighter 
days for the two brothers. 


¢, The business progressed 
original f Cac Brothers at Bri St 
Ben Lay eh aoe Seer of of the = bite balding rapidly until ‘* Cadbury's 


out; t® Cocoa” not only became 


a household word in 
Britain, but was widely known all over the 
world. The firm acquired ite own covoa catates 
in Trinidad, and established agencies in the 
Far East and throughout the extent of the 
British Empire. 

"The fight had been won, the business was a 
remarkable success. But it is not in the 
struggle for succeas that we remember George 
Cadbury chiefly. True, he showed the 
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GEORGE CADBURY 


wonderful verance of which he gave pro- 
mise ay a child when he built a sand-castle on 
the seashore, but many another man has 
persevered against such odds. 

The works at Bridge Street were soon in- 
capable of sati fying the incnas.d demend 
for Cadbury's cocoa, and it became evident 
that a new factory on a much larger wale 
would have to be found. This was George 
Cadbury's great opportunity. To him business 
sugceHA Was a means to an end—an end in- 
volving no scHirh thought for advancement of 
the employer at the expense of the employed. 

He had watched the rapid growth of industry 
in Birmingham, and with horror numbing hia 
heart he had imagined it a fierce dragon, breath- 
ing out scorching flames, withering up the 
countryside, and leaving in its wake dirty, 
dinease-ridden slums where once there had 
been smiling green fields, 

A Factory In a Garden 

Momorice of happy childhood days, full of 
the sunshine of good health, brought to the 
mind of George Cadbury what a bountifal 
blessing a garden could be. A new factory 
had to be built—why not build it in the heart 
of a porden ?) Why was it thought necessary 
that a factory should be situated in a town and 
the workers should live in slums 2? The existing 
aystent was wrong. To get the bert service 
from men they should be instructed and live 
healthy lives.” fo the two Cadburya decided 
to erect their new factory in the country. 

1 was an experiment in social reform that 
awakened workt-wide interest. Many people 
condemned the iden, saying that it was imprac- 
ticable, that the brot hem were courting disaster. 
To these dismal prophets no attention was 
paid, and search for a suitable site began. 

About four miles from the centre of Birming- 
ham, a little trout stream, called the Bourn, 
wound its way between pleasant banks covered 
with flower and through cool depths of shady 
woodlands. ‘The air waa as pure ax the watct 
in the tream, the birds sang in the trees a 
song of glainess, a song that was echoed in 
the heart of George Cadbury ax he walked by 
the water's edge. He had found the ideal spot 
for the building of his new factory. 

Prepares the Plans Himself 

‘The estate bought by the brothers was some 
fifleen acres in extent, and had the great 
advantage of being easy of socess by rail 
and canal to all centres of commerce and popu- 
lation. The site for the factory was chosen 
as near the railway station as ible, and 
arrangements were made with the railway 
company to provide cheap tickets for the 
workers, who, for a time, had to travel be- 
tween Birmingham and Bournville. 
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The Move to Bournville 


Buildiag operations began in March. 1879, 
and seven months later all business had been 
transferred from the Bridge Street premises, 
The plans of the new building were prepared 
by George Cadbury himself, who had taken 
a small cottage near by so that he might 
superintend the work. The brothers dispensed 
with the services of a contractor, which would 
have added to the cost, and with the help of 
one young architect they supervised the entire 
work of construction, 
Delight of the Workers 

The attitude of the Cadburys to their 
workpeople has heen summed up in the fol- 
lowing way. ‘ We consider,” the two brothern 
said, “ that our people spend the greater part 
of their lives at their work, and we wish to 
make it leas irkrome by environing them with 
pleasant and wholesome sights, sounds, and 
conditions,” The garden village of Bournville 
to-day testifier to what great success their 
noble scheme attained. 

Aan with all new projects of social reform, 
however, the scheme did not become per- 
fected in a day. Bournville, the factory ind 
the garden village, arose out of ycars of ‘cease- 
lesa devotion and e 

When the workpeople first arrived at their 
new factory they were agrceubly 
to find that every provision had been made 
for their happiness. There were cricket and 
football fields for the men and boys, playgrounds 
and other means of recreation for the women 
and girlk The very at contrast between 
factory life under old conditions and new 
wrought beneficial changes in their tempera- 
ment. They worked in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, in a place where after the hours of 
business they could indulge in healthy recreation, 
and the contentment they began to feol was 
reflected in their increased energy in the factory 
and interest in their work. 

Garden-Village at Bournville 

The Cadburys had turned their attention 
solely to the production of a good cocoa, and 
every year the business expanded and more 
plant had to be erected, until in 1886, aix years 
after the opening of the new factory, the 
works were about double their original’ size. 
Tin-: eard-box making, saw and 
case-making—room had to be found for 
all these subsidiary industries on the Bourn- 
ville site, as a consequence of which greater 
numbers of workpeople arrived each day from 


am. 
At last George Cadbury determined to em- 
bark on an entirely new venture and establish 
a garden-village at Bournville, so that those 
employees of his who so wished, and other 
people as well, might enjoy the benefits of a 
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FROM THE PLANTATION TO THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


of cocoa, x. Gathering the cacao pods in their tropical home. 2, Roasting the beans in revolving 
(an for the next process, “Mibbling,” which breaks the to “cocoe-nibs.” 3. Grinding 
4. The dispatching station, from which the finished product is sent to all quarters of the globe- 
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GEORGE CADBURY 


country life. This idea was the direct out- 
come of his association with the Adult School 
Movement, the organization which had prompted 
him to establish a precedent and Build his 
factory in the country. 

At the early age of twenty he had taught 
a class of youths every Sunday morning in 
the heart of the Birmmgham plums. Through 
this work, which was both religious and educa- 
tional, he was brought into contact with many 
sovial wrongs. He understood the erying need 
for his dream-city, where everyone would have 
a garden and be able to enjoy the glories of 
nature, and be understood how little children 
of the blums were stunted in bodily and spiritual 
growth by their evil, unhealthy surroundingn. 
With faith and steadfastness in his ideals, 
he began his new work. 

‘Watching the Village Grow 

Tn 1805 George Cadbury acquired 230 acres 

of land and erected nearly 200 houses in one 





year. Building went on apace, until in 1901 
the estate and the income were vested in 
the hands of trustees who were under the 


contialliy: power of the Charity Conuminsioner. 
Cadbury was fortunate enough to he hin own 
camtalint, and he could build dns sillage exactly 
as he wished, The workmen soon grew accus- 
domed to the presence af this kindly man, 
with bearded face and laughing eves. and the 
architects haw wisdom in all his planning». 
Some of the fine houses—there are over 1.400 


His Interests. 
—were sold at cost price on a lease of 999 years 
for the ground alone, thus making the tenun 
as nearly freehold as os pomible,, Sch Sopoal. libraries 
and other public bi ae eee ly sprang inti 
being, and aa bury watched. = 
flowers which he aro so well making thi 
village beautiful, he felt in his heart the content 
ment which comes to those who have attainet 
their ideals. People thronged from all parts o 
the workd to see wonderful Bournville, anc 
royalty congratulated George Cadbury. 
Owner of a London Newspaper 

Té all his activities in different sphere: 
of work were recorded the result would be ¢ 
volume of many chapters. His varied interest 
seem too many to ascribe to one man ; indeed 
he once admitted that without the help of hi: 
‘wife—now chairman of the Bournville Villag: 
Trust—and rons he could not have succeede 
at all. He was cugeged in municipal anc 
national politics, social reform work, journalisn 
—he beeame proprietor of the London Dail 
News—and religious work, with which was bounc 
up a thousand different philanthropic ideas. 

Active almost to the very end, George Cad. 
bury panscd away on the 24th October 
1922, just when the signal from Bournvilk 
tor the close of the day's work fell on the 
ears of those who watched by his bedside. 

[See © The Lafe of George Cadbury " by 4, G. Gardine 
(1022), which enes his tull lic story and details of bh 
piniauthropn work in a most readable manner.) 


A PLEASANT COUNTRY SEAT SET HIGH ON THE MALVERN HILL! 


Wynds Point, George Cadbury's pucturesque!; ituated 
uur and the country, and as much of bus tune as b 
clove-clipped yews. 


country 
tame as he could spare was sj 
Before the house came into the possession of the 
in this debghtful haven amid the Malvern hills that the famous 


house, four miles fram Meine _ Cadbury loved the ope: 
at Wynds Point, tn its velvet lawns ar- 

\dbury family, Jenn: Sry lived there, and it w 

ch singer died. 
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GROUP 4.—POETS 


JOHN MILTON, the G 


JOHN MILTON 


REAT PURITAN POET 


How He Sacrificed His Sight to the Service of the State and, Having Made Himscly 


a “Truc Poem,” (Wrote England's 


HE wind was blewmg iu fitful gusts. Ws 
icy nip stung the faces of merchants 
hurrying along Bread Street on business bent, 
and of boys and girlk ambling from school, 
Every sign in Cheapside waa swinging. Golden 
boots and wooden lambs, boars’ heads and 
scissora and tape creaked on their rusty rods. 
London houses were not numbered in 1608, 
‘They were known by a figure or gaily-painted 
picture that denoted the trade or profession. 
carried on by the person who lived within. 
"Three hundred years ago 
folk made their homes 
in the overhanging upper 
floors above their shops. 
Where the suburbs are 
to-day was open country 
then. 
On one of the houses 


npread-eagle. Thia was 
the family crest of its 
occupant, who was a 
serivener, a legal writer 
who drew up such docu- 
ments a8 wills and agree- 
ments, and sometimes 
helped to tide over the 
financial difficulties of 
clients by lending them 
money at interest. 

Tt wae the 9th Decem- 
her, 1608, and John 
Milton, the owner of the 
business, found it a little 
difficult to on with 
his work. His heart was 
xo full of joy that he 
felt more tie singing Milton com; 
than seribbling. Only a 5 
few hours before—at a 
quarter six, in the morning, to be exact 
—he become the father of » son. “ My 
boy shall be another John,” he told himself, 
and that was the name the baby received when 
he waa christened in the neighbouring church 
of All Hallows. 

The scrivener also gave his child something 
of his own character. He had agreed to differ 
from his own father on the question of religion, 
with the result that the under-ranger of the 
Forest of Shotover had disowned him. It 
showed zen resolution on both cides, and 
sterling independence on the part son. 
The latter quality, which was so pronounced 


4 
s 





DICTATING HIS LAST POEM 


Samson Agonistes,” the poem in which 
tires elt lree 
(From the painting by J.C. Horaiey, B.1.) 


Noblest Epic Poem, “ Paradise Lost” 


a trait in the poet's every attitude, was, there- 
fore, to catent inherited. 
e elder John had prospered, His con- 
science approved his conduct, and the know- 
added fire to his energy. He toiled early 
and late; what he did wax done thoroughly, 
Surely, on such an occasion ab thix he could 
afford to sit and gaze at the fire, and see pictures 
in the flames of what the baby upstaira might 
become when he arrived at manhood. Perhapy 
he would follow in hin father’s footateps, or 
the half-talont of the 
elder John for compor- 
ing madrigals might de- 
velop into a whole talent 
in the case of hix de- 
seendant. [t in searer 
Jikely that the seri 
thought of hix son as 
destined tor immortality. 
in the real of poetry, 
Two things at least the 
father determined to do, 
He would gue John a 
sound education and 
bring him up acconling, 
to the tenets of Pun 












TT 


y 















tanibm, the school of 
Protestant th 

which the #61 

longed. In due 

the hoy war sent to Nt. 
Paul's School, which 
had been founded in 


1509 by Dr. John Colct, 
dean of St. Paul's, and 
was then presided over 
by Alexander Gill. The 
Jatter worthy had two 
claims to fame. He was 
one of the best head- 
masters in the country, and one of the most 
uent users of the cane. It ia quite evident 
that little John had scanty Ivisure. Having 
finished his lessons in class, he returned home 
for further instruction by a private tutor. 
Destined to study “Humane Letters” 

He tells us in his own words, * I had, from my 
first years, by the ceaseless diligence and carc 
of my father (whom God recompense) been 
exercised in the tongues and some sciences, as 
my age would suffer, by sundry mastera and 
teachers both at home and in the schools.” 

in, ‘My fathcr destined me while yet a 
little boy for the study of humane letters, which 


ed in his own hfe, 
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JOHN MILTON 


I seized with such cagerness that from the 
twelfth year of my age I scarcely ever went 
from my lIcasons to bed before mi ht ; 
which, indeed, was the first cause of injury to 
my eyes, to whose natural weakness there was 
added frequent headaches.” 

‘When he was fifteen Milton wrote a poctic 





THE PURITAN POET'S COUNTRY RETREAT 


Th ow ,- 

‘The pretty ttle cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, Buckangham- 

where Milton lived during the Great Plague. It 
‘was bought for the nation in 1887. 


aie 


version of Pyalm 136, which it is quite likely 
you have sung many times without knowing: 
the name of the writer. The first verse is as 











follown : 
Lat us with a gledseme inind 
Piawe the Lond, for Hes hind: 
Kor Ins mercies aye endure, 
Hyer tanthtil, ever sare, 
At the age of xixteen Milton entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, an a_ loawer 
pension He traveli«l to the famous 








university ina cart belonging to Hobson, 
. Whose refusal to allow travel 
i choice of a home led to the 
phrase" Hobsan’s choice.” He was nick- 
named “the lady ot Christ's" by hin 
collengues because of hin delicate com- 
plesion and long auburn hair. Here he 
worked tor neven year, and— 











Ott on a Mat of reimg ground 

Lheat the tar-ef curtew sound 
O'er some wide-watered @bore, 
Mwingmg slow arth sullen raat. 


After taking the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts, Milton left Cambridge 
and went to Horton, in Buckinghamshire. 


He now definitely made up his mind to 

become a poet. Indeed, before leaving Cam- 
bridge he had already written his beautiful 
* Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity.” 
Answering a friend's letter he writes. You 
make many inquiries as to what 1 am about 
—what am I thinking of 7? Why, with God's 
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Resolves to be a Poct 


help, of immortality. Forgive the word, I 

only whisper it in your ear. "Yes, I am pluming 
my wings for a flight.” 

He delighted in the quiet of country life, 
making his mind “a mansion for all lovely 
forms—s dwelling. place for all sweet sounds 
and harmonies.” Here he wrote * L’Allegro,” 
“Tl Penseroso,” “ Comus,” ‘* Arcades,’ and 
* Lycidas,” in the third of which he stated his 
belief that “he who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himeelf to be a true poem ; that 
is, a composition and pattern of the best and 
honourablest things : not presuming to sing high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities unleaa he 
have in himself the experience, and practice of 
all that which is praiseworthy.” 

Noble Deeds of Christian Knights 

In his younger days, Milton goes on to relate, 
“1 betook me among thove lofty fables and 
romances which recount in solemn cantos 
the deeds of knighthood founded by our vic- 
torious kings, and from hence had in renown 
over all Christendom.” Jt will be seen how 
lofty was the ideal which Milton set for himself, 
amounting actually to a standard of perfection. 
Purity of life, which necessarily entailed the 
moat rigid conduct, he considered indispensable. 
“ No more in the orator than in the port.” he 
avown, anything common or mediocre be 
tolerated. 

This docs not mean that his carly poems are 







WHERE A GREAT POEM WAS COMPLETED 


In thus room in the covtage at Chalfont St. Giles, with the sunshine 
to which village his father had retired. that he could not see streami 


udpot pe cereaine roe tae are en 
severe. On the contrary, “Comus” was a 
masque—s form of entertainment much beloved 
by the Cavaliers—written for his friend Henry 
Lawes, then the most distinguished composer 
England, who set the words to music. 

* “Le Allegro ” and “Il Penserosa,” describing the 
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412 


“His Continental Tour 


HIS DAUGHTERS COME TO T 





‘When Milton was in tus forty-tourth year hus weakened eyeught failed him, and he became totally blind, 
‘His daughters were brought up to read to bum in vanous languages, 
tated tux poems, They, however, did not understand the temperment of their father, and rather neglected hum. 





joyous and the pensive mood tively, arc 
redolent of the country-side, without a harsh 
note, though not without a trace of seriousness 

" Lycidan,” in addition to being a great 
elegy, is interesting by reason of the fact that 
it is one of two poems composed by Milton in 
memory of a friend. in this instance of Edward 
King, ‘a college chum who had been ship- 
wrecked and drowned. 

Comes the bhnd Fury with the abhorred shears 

And sits the thin-sjun Ife... 

It says much for the retired scrivener's love 
for his eldest son that in 1638 he gave him 
sufficient. money for a continental tour, in 
addition to paying the expenses of a man- 
servant. That Milton should have entertained 
an ambition to wander in sunny Italy is 
not to be wondered at, for he bad taken 
“ copious draughts, ’ as he says, of the classical 
languages, and feasted on Dante, Petrarch, and 
many othem. To the storied cities of Genoa, 
Leghorn, Pina, Florence, Rome, Venice, and 
Milan he went, and at Arcetri, near Florence 
talked with the famous astronomer Galileo. 
then living in quiet and sightless retirement. 
He also met Grotius, the greatest Dutchman 


of his time. 
Serving Cromwell with His Pen 
At Naples he heard that the despotic govern- 
iment of Charles I was driving his country tu 
tebellion, ‘The sad news of civil war in 
England,” he tells us, “called me back: for 


JOHN MILTON 
HE AID OF THE BLIND POET 


But tho 
, and to them he dic 





T considered it base thet while my fellow- 
countrymen were fighting at home for hherty, 
1 should be travellmg abroad tor intellectual 
culture.” In this sentence we see a new 
Milton, a man of action. though he made no 
great haste to return. There is nothing to 
suggest that he ever contemplated drawmg a 
rvonl tor Cromwell and the Parhamentary 
army. The pen Was his weapon, ani when the 
time was ripe he wielded it in an able manner. 

On his return he wrote the second of hin 
tnbutes to friendship, * Epitapham Damomn, ’” 
in memory of Charles Diodati, who had died 
while Milton was on the Continent. Shelley 
followed Milton's example in writing “Adonai” 
for Keats, and Tennyson's * In Memoriam“ 
commemorates Arthur Hallam. 

A Quiet Home in Aldersgate Street 

Milton s father moved to Reading. and the 
poet lived for a while near St. Bride's church. 
yard, off Fleet Street, and spent some time 
oducating the two sons of his widowed sister. 
From thence he went to a house in Alderugate 
Street—then a very different neighbourhood 
from what it has since become—with a garden. 
plenty of room for his beloved Looks, and 
quiet. There he brought his first wife, Mary 
Powell, a girl of seventeen, the eldest daughter 
of Richard Powcll, of Forest Hill, near Oxford, 
4 staunch royalist. 

Milton started a war of pamphicts in 1641 
and ended it in 1660, with irecdom a+ his 
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JOHN MILTON 


constant theme. He defended and upheld 
religious liberty, educational liberty, 
bert, domestio Hbeety; snd the liberty oft the 

Some were pub! without his name 
cipeting aa author. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of the twenty-five is “ Areopagitica,” 
which has as its sub-title, “A Speech of Mr. 
John Milton for the liberty Unlicene'd 
Printing, to the Parliament of England.” The 
name ih derived trom Areopaguh, the open-air 
high court of ancient Athens, whose decision 
was final, 

At that time (1644) it was forbidden by Act 
of Parliament for any person to publish « 
hook, pamphlet, or paper unless it had been 
Jicensed. In this powerful plea for the freedom 
of the Press and the liberation of thought, 
Milton truly says, “‘ Many a man lives a burden 
& the carth ; but a good book is the precious 


MILTON'S YOUNG OUAKER FRIEND READS TO HIM 


The Quaker youth, Thomas Ellwood, who would rand Homer to the poet, 
tin tongue as he pleased to hear me 
read” (iu produccd by the courleny of the Society of Tveende) 


and also “suteh books in the 


lite-blood of a master-spurit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a lite beyond lite.” 
it appeared m a halt apologetic fashion, un- 
hieensed, wnregistered, and without so much as 
@ printer's or booksellers name. His ‘* Tract- 
ate on Education “ was alao published in 1644. 
Keeping His Right Hand in Reserve 

Some of the sentences are jewelled, though 
the author sometimes used long viaducta to 
channel bis thoughts. Milton was not patistied 
with his prose, in the writing of which he 
whimmeally confessed that "1 have the we, 
ay Tomay account il, but of my Jett hand * 
‘The right howl, comermted to poetry, wae 
neither palsied nor had it Jost ite cunning; 
it was merely resting fur service later. 

In 1645, the year of the crushing defeat of 
Charles I at Naschy, a volume af * Poems ot 
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Appointed Latin Secretary 


Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, com- 
Peano Tl Pome was issued, and 


Pee were first printed. The frontispiece of 
the poems was supposed to be a portrait of 
the author at the age of twenty-one. Milton 
passed the proof and asked for four lines of 
Greek to be inserted underneath. Translated 
they read : “ That this likeneas had been drawn 
by an unskilful hand you would say at once 
i€ you could see the original, but, my friends, 
a8 you cannot recognize the portrait, laugh at 
the misrepresentation of this botching artist.” 
His Famous “ Eikonoklastes” 

Four years later Milton definitely identified 
himself with those who had ordered the be- 
heading of the by the publication of 
“ Eikonoklastes ” and ‘The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates.” Nearly fifty editions of the 
former were required within twelve 
months. It became one of the most 
famous books in the world. 

In March, 1649. the pamphlotoer 
was appointed Latin 
the Council of Foreign Affairs. p Hho 
hiographers have made rather too 
much of his acceptance of this post, 
with the result that an impression 
has been created that Milton played 
a really important part in poles! 
affairs. He did nothing ot 
His duty was purely and simply to 
translate documents from end into 
Latin, then the official diplomatic 
language. 

From Alderapate Street Milton had 
removed to the Barbican, and from 
thence to Holborn. He was now living 
in Duke Street (later Delahay Street), 
Westminster. Here he wrote his 
“Defence of the English People” 
(1650). @ crushing reply to a pam- 
phiet by Salmanius, an eminent French scholar, 
penned to justify the pokcy of Charles ] at the 
request of the prince who afterwards became 
Charles I. Thin nay be regarded as an official 
work, for Milton was ordered to prepare it by 
the Council of State. There is much (Personal 
abuse in both the * Defence” and the * Second 
Defence” (1654), but the rovereignty of the 
people as against the divine right of 
Was never more clearly or ably stated or better 
upbell, 

His keen sense of duty undoubtedly hastened 
the time when his weakened evesight would 
completely fail. He tells us in the “ Second 
Defence ~ 

‘The cholce lay betore me between dereliction of 0 
supreme duty, and lose of cyesight ; im such a case F 
could not Isten to the phymcian, net if Beculapms. 
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“The Poet Becomes Bind 






Milton reading his 
Prunny uw tote mh 


before Manon, 
ance Italy and Switzerland Mil 
ages and soceties The 





(th fither of mediame) hams! hid spoke from his 
Suxctuary YT could not but obey thit mw nd monitor 
I know not whut that spike to me trom heaven 1 
consdercd within amyselé that many had purchased Less 
oud with worse all a5 they who give their Ivey to 
aap only glory and F thercupon coucluded to cmploy 
the tte remmming eyeught [was to enjoy in domg 
this the greatest service to the commonwealth if was 
an my power to rcniler 
Quietly Resigned to His Fate 

By the middie ct 1652, when hc was in 
hus forty fourth year, Milton was totally bind 
From hencetorth he could only work with the 
help of others He contmued, however, to 
perform his official duties We are fortunate 
in having a dehghtful letter which he sent to 
jus fmend Leonard Philaras, who had promised 
to ask Thevenot, an emment French ocuhst, 
if there was any hkehhood of recovery In 
stead of raihng at fate the wnter quietly and 
humorously resigna humeelf m faith and fort:tude 
to perpetual darkness 


‘Whatever rav of hope there may be for me from your 
famoua phymeisn, all the same, ss m & case incurable, 
T prepare and compose mself accordingly and mv 
frequent thought u that, since many days of darknew 
a4 the wise man warns us, are destmed for every one, 
um darkness hitherto, by the smgular Lindneas of God 
annd rest and studies and che vores and greetings of 

» has been much easier to bear than thet deathly 





HOW FRENCH SOCIETY WELCOMED THE YOUNG ENGLISH PORT 


Iton was warm! 
young poet made a deep unpression on all who saw hum by his literary culture and noble character 


JOHN MILTON 


Delorme whose salon was one of the mo t bnikant centres of Panman society 


y received by all manner of distinguished penon~ 


uc butad ass watt mun shall net live by bacad 
alone but bs eva wed thet moc ad th ont of the 
mouth of Got what would event one tron resting 
Tnkewise an the helt tk his csesght not in his 
ves done but crouch tor all purposes in God s leading 
wil providence Vary winle only He looks out tor 
me ant provades forme as Je doth: keading me and 
Joudng ine forth with His hand through ms whole ite, 
I shill willmgly since st hay scomed good to Him have 
Bron ins Cvcs thon bon, lnold ay 


With supreme paticnce Milton toiled on, 
despite affiction and domestx sorrow His first 
marriage Was u.tortunate but in 16%6 he 
wedded a woman who to ux his own term, 
was a saint After fifteen brief months af 
happiness she was taken trom him and he 
was left desolate indeed His three daughters, 
although they helped him, signally tailed to 
understand ther fathers temperament and 
were anything but unmixca blessings Crom- 
well, hus national hero died in 1658, the year 
im which Milton started to compose * Paradise 
Lost, but the Latm merctary retained his 
office under the weak government of the 
Protector s son, and only gave st up when the 
Restoration was an accomphshed fact 

Arrested Under the Restoration 

The poet and pamphleteer was placed under 

arrest, but any malice the Cavaliers may have 
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| JOHN MILTON 


borne him was evidently not deep-rooted, for 
he was specdily pardoned. Milton went to live 
in Jewin Street, and it was while living here that 
he married again. Shortly after he removed 
to & house in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, 
where he stayed until the coming of the Great 
Plague in 1665, when all who could afford to do 
80 put a» many miles ab possible between them- 
selves and the doomed city. 

Thomas Ellwood, the poot’s kindly young 
Quaker friend, persuaded Milton to leave 
London with hia family and his third wife for 
a little brick cottage he had taken for him at 
Chalfont St. Giles, then known as Giles Chalfont, 
in Buckinghamshire, and no great distance from 
his beloved Horton. Here, in a tiny low- 
ceilinged and croas-heamed room, with the 
sunshine that he could not see streaming 
through the lattice windows, Milton put the 
final touches to “ Paradise Lost,” an amazing 
and imaginative word-picture in majestic blank 
verme of the fall from grace of Adam and Eve 
and ith consequences, 

Ellwood'’s Comment on “Paradise Loat” 

Eliwoad, who uned to read Homer to the poct 
and take down “the immortal secents which 
flowed from bis lips,” was asked to peruse the 
manwenpt. When the enthusiastic young 
man returned it, he cried, “ Thou hast said 
much here of * Paradise Lost,” but what hast 
thon to say of * Paradise Found ¢’” The poet 
made no comment. He replied in the following 
autumn by starting on his second epic, * Para- 











ANDREW MARVELL GREETS MILTON AT CHALFONT ST'™ and into 


At Chalfont St. Giles 
dise Regained,” which tells of Christ's triumph 
over temptation. 

ae ise Lost” was not published until 
1667, and the volume from first to last brought 
the poet and his family very little—scarcely 
more than £60. The sequel and “Samson 
Agonistes" (Samson the Wrestler) appeared 
in 1671. Milton was now back in charred and 
blackened London, the aftermath of the Great 
Fire of 1666, where he lived until his death on 
the 8th November, 1674. Up to the last he rose 
at four in summer and an hoor later in winter, 
and went to bed at nine. He began the day 
with having a passage from the Scriptures 
read to him, and ended it with a solitary pipe 
of tobacco. He thought, planned, and dictated 
at intervals, and in the evening chatted with 
Ellwood or Andrew Marvell, who had helped 
him when he was Latin secretary. He aitill 
sought solace with the organ and the baas viol : 
“ Such aweet compulsion doth in music lie.” 

Lofty Standards of Life 

His view of life was exalted and ¢ =F 
“he who reigns within himself, ayphleteer 
passions, desires, and fears, is motetary to 
king.” No one sought more def», Some 
reahze himself in his soarch for besther too 
surely none held the reins of life wit this post, 
grip or with more fortitude and fe/impression 


{There in an extensive Mterature on J 
anmiong biographies thoxe written by (a{Mon played 
HR. Garnett (180), D. Masson (ina 21 tee tical 
Pattison (17H). are the best huown. See Of the kind. 
Kasay on Jobn Milton.) 1d aimply to 











al diplomatic 


“The Meeting of Milton and Andrew Marvell at Chalfont St. Giles,” from the painting by G. Boughton, 
‘achieved fame 


weather, Milton delighted to sit outside lus house to receive his visitors, 





satirist, bad been of service to the bind poet when he was Latin secretary to the Council of Foreign 
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GROUP 5._STATESMEN 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


From IRON-MASTER to PRIME MINISTER 
Stanley Baldwin, the Quict Level-head:d Business Magnate, Who, Unmoved by 
Ambition, Rose in His Country's Need to Direct the Councils of the State ~ 


|ARty in the cight- 
eenth century a 
Baldwin of the Worces- 
tershire family of that 
name established an iron 
foundry in the west of 

. A large ex- 
port trade was carried 
on, the highly finished 
products being packed 
on the backs of mules 
or in , and con- 
veyed to Bristol for ship- 
ment to America. 

This business grew 
very rapidly, especially 
after the advent of the 
railways, and the control 
of it passed from one 
generation of Baldwins 
to another, About 1850 
the chief director was 
Alfred Baldwin, who 
brought about a still 
larger penn of the 
original , which be- 
gan to trado in coal as 
well as iron. 

From time to time 
Alfred Baldwin paid 
visits to Birmingham, where he was on intimate 
terms of friendship with a charming family 
whose interests and aims were widely different 
from those of business and money-making. 
But the iron-master must have had a streak 
of something different in his nuture, for he 
wae sympathetically received in that particular 
household, where not only the best art and 
literature of the day wero eagerly discussed, 
but also the intellectual movements of an age 
bristling with new ideaa and ideals. 

An Artigtic Environment 

On the walls of the drawing-room there were 
many pictures which Alfred Baldwin looked 
at with admiration and pride, not only because 
they were of rare beauty, but because the 
painters of them, Edward Burne-Jones and 
Edward Poynter, were soon to become closely 
associated with him by marriage. 

Of the four wonderful daughters of George 
Macdonald, Wesleyan minister at Handsworth, 
near Birmingham, the two eldest, Georgiana 
and Agnes, had already married, respectively, 
the famous artists mentioned above. Alice 
was thu wife of John Lockwood Kipling and 


the beautiful 


Mr, Stanley Baldwin in the “ Gallery" at Chequers, 
Buckinghamshire 





nation in 1917 by Lord Lee of Fareham for the offical 
use of the Prime Minister. 


the mother of a son. 
Rudyard Kipling, who 
was to win world-wide 
fame _as a writer, It 
was Louisa Macdonald. 
the fourth daughter. 
whom Alfred Baldwin 
took from an atmosphere 
of art into the land of 
iron and coal. 

At the time Louisa be- 
came engaged rhe had 
been helping her brother- 
in-law, Edward Burne. 
Jones, in his studio. ‘The 
latter confessed to “a 
little gloomy sulkiness ° 
at the love affair that 
took from him so skilful 
an assistant. Like her 
sisters. Louisa was ar- 
tistic to her finger-tips. 
When she became 
the mother of Stanley 
pad win ae tock care 
that he should up) 
ciate the value of "ihe 
things of the mind as 
well as the importance 
of making a fortune in 
the iron and coal industry. 

It is impossible to do justice to the character 
of Stanley Baldwin without first realizing the 
dualand, to some extent, contradictory influences 
that surrounded him during childhood and 
early manhood. His successful father trained 
him for business. His artistic mother imbued 
him with his love of classical literature and 
his profoundly orthodox faith; for the Mac- 
donalds, as a family, belonged to an intellectual 
school that suw no divergence between the 
old, simple truths and the discoveries and 
speculation of the rapidly changing times. 

Influence of His Parents 

An explanation of the circumstance that 
Mr. Baldwin is not an ambitious man, in tho 
ordinary sense of the word, might perbaps 
be found in the neutralizing effects upon him 
of his fatber’s flair for business expansion and 
his mother's quiet, almost Quakerish, creed. 
The resultant of these forces is, at any rate, 
a character that is far more complex than 

on the surface. Mr. Baldwin is a suocess- 
ful man, yet he takes no inordinate pleasure 
in his achievemente. and, if he followed his own 


mansion presented to the 
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inclinations, would far rather be reading books 
and looking after his country estate than con- 
tzolling the destinics of a great nation during 
difficult times. Duty, however, is an exacting 
mistress, 

“J want your prayers more than your 
congratulations,” he said, when first called to 
his high office. Therein lies the key-note of 
hin character. At the moment in his carcer 


when he might justifiably have indulged in 

elation, he let the British public see that he 

waa, in fact, slightly downcast. What he saw 
BIRTHPLACE OF A PRIME MINISTER 





Lower Park House, High Street, Bewdley, the rather 
sombre-lookang building in whlch the Tron taaster‘s ‘only 
won, Stanley Baldwin, was born on the srd August, 1867. 
before him was not a personal triumph, but 

a moral obligation exceedingly arduous to 
fulfil, and one which he would give up as readily 
as he had accepted it the moment he felt 
unable to carry it through. 

It may have been his abnormally developed 
sense of duty that enabled him to give twenty 
of the best years of hin life to the carrying 
on of the great firm of Baldwins Ltd.. which 
hia father had enormously expanded. It is at 
least reasonable to suppose that he was no 
more enamoured of being an iron-maeter than 
he is of a parliamentary career. But he was 
an only son, and he accepted the proverbial 
destiny of only sons. 


His Sense of Duty 


Perhaps, if he had not felt this to be his 
duty, he would have chosen the profession of 
literature. He could have had every oppor- 
tunity to follow a career that requires leisure 
and means. and there was ink, ag it were, in 
the family bivod. Hix grandfather, George 
Macdonald, had been a well-known pamph- 
Ictecr; hig mother wrote fairy stories for 
children after the style of Hans Andersen ; 
and his clder cousin, Rudyard Kipling, had 
already astonished Anglo-Indian circles by his 
amazing nares of soldier life. 

parison with Kipling 

Had Mr. fades revolted against the career 
of an iron-master, the world might have seen 
another Kipling, less exuberant, perhaps, but 
as logical in his thought and with the same 
basic y of life. The pointe of resem- 
blance between the two cousins are striking. 
Eat use words with simple, concentrated 

Kipling, as a writer, requires no pruning, 
og Mr, Baldwin's speeches are models of 
incisive economical expression, adh nea is eagen- 
tially conservative by nature, not only in the 
political sense but in the blood. Rudyard 
Kipling and Stanley Baldwin are both empire- 
builders. 

Revolt, however, ia no part of Mr. Bald- 
win's mental or spiritual composition. Like 
most men of his type, he developed his view 
of existence early, and he bas not modified 
his disbelief in the value of rebellion. At 
nineteen years of age he had obtained a 
grip upon the essential facts of life, and 
experience has tightened his hold upon reality. 
He saw no uve in disputing the career offered 
to him : for, whatever other profession he might 
have adopted, there would still have been duty 
to place first and foremost. 

There was another consideration which may 
at this time have influenced his choice of a 
mundane career, or, rather. consoled him for 
the lack of alternative. “I am not clever,” 
he once snapped out in reply to some heckler 
who placed betore him an unnecessarily tortuous 
Proposition. His subsequent career provides a 
homily upon the relative uselesaness of mere 
wits com with o trained capacity for 
solid, fundamental brain-work. 

His Slow Maturing 

Still, cleverness has its uses, not the least 
of which is that, when its exercise is linked 
to truth, it quickens the whole life and o caer 
of the clever individual. In this respect 
Baldwin has certainly been a entities oe 
recent times. There are few 

in his early life. He was not Saul 
child, but he not . He declares 
that he did only fairly well at school and vary 
badly st the university. His gifts lay fallow, 
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needing time and experience to bring them to 
fruition. 

When he was born, on the 3rd August. 1867, 
the cook in the Baldwin household, a super- 
stitious old Bewdley woman, carried him 
upstairs in order to ensure his rise in life. 
Not content with climbing to the top of the 
house, she stood upon a chair in the attic 
and held the infant towards the ceiling. How 
often must this quaint ceremony have been per- 
formed in the case of infants destined never 
to tise above the ground floor of existence ! 
The infant Baldwin was to live half his life 
in comparative mediocrity before he suddenly 
took that dramatic leap upwards which bore 
pat an old woman's superstition. 

Riches of the Mind and Spirit 

Mr. Baldwin's childhood was happy, for he 
was a rich man’s only child, and his gifted 
mother took care to provide for him riches of 
the mind and spirit. He early learned to love 
pictures, and to read * the best that has been 
thought and spoken in the world.” He went 
to Harrow, and thence to Cambridge. bat he 
made no particular mark there, either as a 
scholan or ax a personality. 

He wan the quict child and youth of whom 
anything might be prophesied but nothing 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS CAREER 





From Cambsi 


idge Baldwin passed into his father's 
business, a reserved, studiour youth, intent upon the 
duty at his hand— that of learning his work thoroughly. 


definite predicted. ‘There were companiuns. 
however, who were sometimes surprised to 
discover that the studious, reserved youth 
could on occasion blaze up into a fury and 
use his fists fearlessly and effectually. 

Then followed the eniry into his father’s 
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vusiness and the settling down learn his 
rork. “No one.” be once said. “is educated 
sho is not master of his job.” He was already 
. familiar figure at the works. Like Joseph 
Thamberlain, he made it his business to know 
vy Christian name all the men under his control. 


THE STATESMAN AS A CHILD 












is, Baldwin's was, a very happy boshood, for not only 
was he a nich man’s only child, but bis mother took care 

to provide for him nehes of the mind and the spint, 
‘There are. however, few other points of rexem- 
blance between the liver of these two buriness 
magnates who became statesmen. Chamber- 
Inn created a great firm by hix own enter- 
prise, Tt wax Mr. Baldwin's task to control 
the affairs of a buxiness long since firmly 
established. and with a powerful impetus to- 
wards success behind it. 

Controlling the Affairs of Baldwins 

Exactly what part Mr. Buldwin took in the 
history of Baldwins Ltd. hak not yet been 
made known, but it is certain that the impetus 
in question wax not weakened during his 
administration, The patient plodding required 
to maintain an established success is leas noted 
hy the world than the genius that brought it 
into existence Nevertheless, even where the 
groundwork hes been performed, constant 
vigilance ia required in order that the super- 
structure shall rise wteudily and in accordance 
with the same principles. It may be taken for 
#ranted that Stanley Baldwin was the right 
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man to step into his successful father’s shoes. 
He brought about no new regime, but during 
his connexion with it the great firm of 
Baldwins Ltd. moved steadily with the times. 

Onc important result Mr. Baldwin’, 
twenty years of business life, and his experience 
with a firm that must constantly have been 
finding new markets for the investment of its 
surplus funds. wax that he obtained an expert 
knowledge of finance. The subject interested 
him, and he began that special study of financial 
economics which enabled him afterwards to he- 
come #0 great an exponent of complex financial 
dealings, both in the City and in the field of 
international relationship. Debates on econo- 
mica in the House of Commons are sometimes 
characterized hy moore picturesque speculation 
than scientific knowledge, and, if Mr. Baldwin 
had remained a private member, his occasional 
interpositions upon financial matters, in which 
he was able to throw light upon abatruse 
problemp, would have won him a reputation. 

In His Father's Footsteps 

In entering political life Mr. Baldwin seemed 
to be acting from the same motive that had 
led to his business carver. He followed duti- 
tully in hiv father’s footsteps. The latter had 
been member for Bewdley for some yeara, and 
at hin death in 1008 Mr. Baldwin was returned 
unoppowed for the same constituency. Two 
Yours previoualy, at the general election of 1906, 
he had been defeated at Kidderminuter. 

And so thix humble-looking man from the 
provinces, who had Jittle enthusiasm for polities 
tut regarded his new role rather as a duty 
impored upon him hy parental example, un- 
obtruasively took his place in the House af 
Commons, He chose an isolated veat in the 
back benches, and listened to the debates with 
an air of impatience. When the House broke 
up. he wan 8s obviously relieved an a school- 
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Enters the House of Commons 


boy when lessons are finished. He walked 
quickly out into ths lobby, taking long strides, 
and with his head thrust forward like a man 
intent upon the pursuit of some absorbing 
interest. 

Once in the lobby. his pipe filled and lit, 
he evaded conversation, and seemed to be 
concerned with nothing so much as whether 
he would be in time to catch a reasonably 
early train home. 

Thinking of Other Things 

To most politicians, whether they happen 
to be prominent or otherwise, politics quickly 
become an absorbing occupation. The drama- 
tic clash of victory, the “ whipping up” of 
partics, the working of wheels with wheels, 
all provide a stimulus which, in most canes. 
leads {o grenter and greater claims upon time 
and energy. But Mr. Baldwin seemed im- 
pervious to the many excitement of political 
hfe. While on the floor of the House he bent 
his faculties fully to the task of mastering hik 
new task, but in the «moking-room, where the 
groups assembled in cager diseussion of the 
situation, the member for Bewdley lay atretched 
on a sofa, smoking his beloved briar, and think 
ing—of other thingn. 

By thin tine Mr. ‘Baldwin had certain personar 
absorptions of the sort that men determined 
on a career find it necessary to racrifice, to 
wome extent at least. He was a family mon 
and a country squire. He was also a man to 
whom the habit of reading had become a 
necessity. Politics often interfered with these 
private interests, 

Sacrifices His Inner Happiness 

Many a man in his position would have 
regurded auch fume ag secondary to the 
grand career. But Mr. Baldwin has often 
frankly bemoaned the encroachment of his 
politiral duties npon his private life. Where 


AND SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS CONCERN 


‘Wilden Ironworks, the headquarters of the midland branch of Baldwins Ltd. Thu great busines, was founded in the earl; 


part of the sighteenth century by a Wor 


reestershire 
It grew very rapidly, expecially after the coming of the railways, and 1s now one of the largest concerns of its kind. 





who established an iron foundry in the west of 
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ENJOYING THE COMPANIONSHIP OF HIS TRUSTY PIPE 


Me Maléwes hae sire than once, bembanedl the 


another man would talk lghtly of these neces- 
sary ‘’ sacrifices,” Baldwin regarded them 
as real tacrifioos of that inner happiness which 
is independent of ambition. 

Such an attitude serves to heighten his 
significance as a politician of an unusual type. 
It gives an air of detachment to hu actions 
in the House of Commons. His impersonahty 
a» a politician led him, in fact, to take unpre- 
cedented and unnecessary risks. This imper- 
sonality, however, never “becomes indhfference. 
Where an sue is at stake in which Baldwin 
the private individual is deeply interested, 
because it involves a point of honour or a 
tenet of inner faith, Baldwin the pohtician is 
not to be panne? from the former, 

Long a “Back-bencher” 

For eight years Mr. Baldwin remained & 

“back-bensher.” He had not made history 
with his maiden speech, and he seemed to 
attend the House for no other purpose than 
that of the ordinary private member, to watch 
the interests of his constituency and to support 
his party. To fulfil these obligations is a task 
in itself, and many able men carry them out 
conscientiously withont ever achieving distinc- 
tion, or seeking office. 
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encroachment 
happest moments he counts those that he spends in the beautiful grounds of bur 
the cares of office, in the company of hus beloved pipe, inspecting @ frost-covered shrub on his Worcestershue estate. 


of hus poktreal duties upon bis private Lie hes 
country home, Here he ws, free from 





When Mr, Baldwin caught the Speaker's eye 
it was usually late at mght, after the hurly- 
burly of the ‘political day was over, and the 
House had settled down to practical business. 
Some knotty pont connected with the country’s 
finance would are, and a hubbub of question 
and answer. The member for Bewdley would 
stand up, and in a clear voice, very welcome 
to the tired reporters in the Prew gallery, 
would rpeah with guict reassuring authority 
upon the difficulty. He had the facts and figures 
at his finger-ends, and he demonstrated the 
problem with a simple, unassuming air, There 
could be no question of log-rolling. or of putting 
an artificial construction upon the statintich 
concerned. The Houre, weary with wards and 
the complexities of the party game, listened 
eagerly to this man ot business who explamed 
the financial condition of England with the 
same impartiality and regard for the truth as 
he would have explained the balance sheet 
of Baldwins Ltd. 

A Safe and Useful Member 

Gradually it became known that Mr. Baldwin 
was a safe and useful man to consult upon all 
matters in connexion with home and inter- 
national finance, and upon industrial problems. 

in the Groups see detoiled Index 
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On one occasion, during Mr. 8 
map free ep 
Ca companies, As leader of the House, 
George rose to explain the situation. 
idwin at once jumped to his feet. 
a i responsible for gas," he shouted, much 
to the amusement and astonishment of 
members. At that time he was holding only 
a small office, and his interruption was really 
out of order, But the House understood that 
Mr. Baldwin had the situation in a nutshell, 
and he was allowed to proceed. 
In 1916 Mr. Baldwin became parliamentary 
8007 y to Mr. Bonar Law, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was quite a 


THE BACHELOR HOME OF 


A Noble Gift 


ite results did not become apparent until some 
time after the war ended. 

One action of Mr. Baldwin's during the war 
revealed at once the temper of his mind as a 
private individual and the core of his faith as 
@ politician. For a long while he had felt 
troubled because of his inability to ee his 
country in a more concrete and personal 
than as his duties prescribed. entvally he he 
gave one quarter of his own private fortune 
to the State. It was a noble act, inspired by 
both brain and heart. As a citizen he wished 
to give what he could. As a capitalist he sin- 
cerely believed that it was urgently necessary 
for the Government to have ready money. 


THE FUTURE STATESMAN 





Wilden House, where Mr Baldwin lived im hu bachelor days Thus charming home was close to Wilden Ironworks, and 
future statesman would 





minor office. but the stress of the World War 
mnagnified it into an important one. The whole 
of Europe wasn in danger of financial chaos. 
Huge sums were being raised and spent. 
There were intricate currency problems to be 
solved, and the future of England’s financial 
stability depended upon accurate foresight in 
the matter of manipulating inflated prices and 
wages, loans, and subsidies. With all this Mr. 
Baldwin had much to do. He earned the grati- 
tude and admiration of Mr. Bonar Law for 
the enormous amount of sheer work 
that he did at this period—work which 
there was little to show at the time, since 


jose-ahorn lawns and flowers and sundul 
fragrance of the Bowers, smoking his pipe, and reading the books be had learned to 


fetresh ins tired mind and body in thus quet haven, with 
Here he would ey, beat beauty and the 





In 1917 Mr. Baldwin held the offices of 
Tunior Lord of the Treasury and Joint Financial 
Secretary. He was still practically a nonentity 
in the House. so far as being in the limelight 
‘as concerned, but in reality he was climbing 
swiftly and all unconsciously towards the 
highest of posts. His reliability, his zest for 
work, and his sanity commended him to the 
notice of ministers holding more exalted posts 
who, often sorely harassed by the pressure of 
Public opinion, fult that there was one in their 
midst who could keep them ont of their 
difficulties and point a safe course that ap- 
pealed to both sections of the Coalition. 
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It was as President of the Board of Trade ON HIS WAY TO ST. STEPHEN'S 
in 1921 inne Faggian baller big 
speech, in whi 16 BUC ly a for 
more humanity in dealing with industrial 
problems. He made effective use of his own 
experiences as an employer of labour on a 
large scale, and his moral arguments gained 
force from the reasonableness and practicability 
ot his suggestions. 

That speech, and the fact that a rumour 
had leaked out that Mr. Baldwin had been 
responsible for a considerable part of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s budgeting, created a good deal 
of ministerial discussion about the new member 
of the cabinet. He was marked for promotion 
should ever the Coalition Government split 
up, and the supporters of Mr. Bonar Law 
enter into office. 

Still Unambitious of Honours 

It might be supposed that by this time Mr. 
Baldwin had acquired some zest for the political 
game as such. Most men who had risen in 
office as high as he had would have sought still 
higher honours. But Mr. Baldwin was not 
intrigued by the future which his colleagues 
prophesied for him. He did his work at the 
Board of Trade conscientiously. feeling, perhaps, 
that he had reached his highest point of useful- 
ness. He still escaped as often ab possible to 
his country estate, and he talked wistfully about 
the time when he might be able io go out of 
politics altogether. 

Then came the dramatic change that war 
to bring him suddenly to the highest place of 
all. In 1922 a political stalemate resulted in 
the historic meeting of the Conservative party 
at the Carlton Club. With startling uh- 
expectedness the Coalition Government crashed. 
It had served its purpose of uniting the 
two great parties of the State during the days 
of @ national crisis. Now the time had come 
to readjust the Constitution in accordance 
with normal conditions. 

At that meeting Mr. Baldwin played s 

minent part. For once he was in the 
light. His duty and convictions dictated _ 
pronounced and unhesitating course of action. 
He condemned the Coalition Government as 
being unconstitutional, and championed the 
cause of his friend and chief, Mr. Bonar Law. 

A Fest of Organization 

It has been said that Mr. Baldwin was the 
real architect of the reorganized party. The 
task of collecting together the scattered ele- 
ments of a great party was one requiring im- 
mense tact and organizing ability, yet it was 
carried out without any serious embarrassment 
to members’ reputations, and the Bonar Law 
administration came into being. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new 
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pmment, Vr Baldwin had to face one of 
the most intricate budgeting problems in the 
history of this country. The Brith electorate 
‘were Clamouring for some relief from the high 
taxation involved by the payment of interest 
on moncy borrowed from the United States 
during the war. Amenca. on the other hand. 
was demanding the funding of our debt. Mr. 


REVISITING 





My, and Mre Baldwin and ther daughter at Harrow on Speech 
lus contemporaries at Harrow think that the quiet, studious boy they knew ir 
the old school days would eventually become Prime Mimster 





Baldwin decided upon the unprevedented course 
of crossing the Atlantic in order to dincunm the 
matter with the United States financial eaperts. 

The journey was little commented upon at 
ihe time, but it was really one of the most 
lomantic expeditions of recent years There 
in, indeed. something staggering to the imagina- 
tion about the idea of a single man having the 
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knowledge, the ability, and the experience to 
sonable him to manipulate the vast sum of 
£856,000.000 owed by one country to another 
in such a way as to satisfy both parties to the 
bargain. Mr. Baldwin +olved the problem 
by a bold, simple stroke. He arranged for 
repayment of the actual debt. and at the 
same time reheved the burden of the British 
{ax-paver by reducing the income 
taa_by sixpence. 

Meanwhile the health of Mr. 
Bonar Taw war failing, and 
Mr. Baldwin found himself being 
pusbed inore and more to the front 
of affairs. He must have known 
that at any moment the most 
onerous of positions was likely to 
be thrust upon him, yet it ib a 
fact that, at the time when the 
crisis brought about by Mr. 
Bonar Law’ breakdown in health 
occurred, Mr. Baldwin was 
making arsangements to retire 
from politics. 

Then came the resignation of 
Mr. Bonar Law, and on the 22nd 
May, 1923, the king sent for 
Mr. Baldwin and asked him to 
carry on the Government. 1t was 
one of the greatest surprises in 
political history. Within two 
yearh a comparatively obscure 
cabinet minster bad riven to the 
highest rank of all. 

Drives to the Palace 

A new era of btatesmanship 
began when, amidst congratula- 
tions to which he scarcely paid 
heed, this quich, hard-working 
business man went to Bucking- 
ham Palace in a taxi-cab and 
accepted an office which he re- 
garded as simply the stiffest job 
that be bad ever undertaken. 
The pomp and circumstance of 
office mean nothing to Mr. Bald- 
win. His practice in to get work 
done during working hours, and 
to enjoy the simple pleasures of 
existence when he is off duty. 

Perhaps his greatest faculty ia 
hus keen sense of responsibility. 
That Mr, Baldwin cares nothing for the views 
of others where his own conviction ip at stake, 
was shown by his persi-tence in risking a large 
majority over a question of tariff reform. 

Despite his defeat then, his position as Con- 
servative leader wan never disputed, and in 
October, 1924, hir party wan returned with 
an overwhelimng majority 


Dey Little did 
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Y *anesae J. A. Fisher, and he fheoting was 0 


two turrets 
N Adnniralty official, on a tour of in- 
spection, asked a Llucjacket if he had 
any complaints to make as to the quality of 
the food supplied to the lower deck. 


“It's all serene, cacept for the meat,” he 
replied. 
“What's wrong with the mest’ Too 


tough ?” the official inquired. 

© There's only one thing tougher as I knows 
of,” came the retort. Then, after a short 
pause, the sailor alded, “ and that’s old Fisher. 
‘And if there's anything tougher than old 
Fisher in the British Navy, well, then, 1 don't 
want to meet it.” 

“Left a Boy—Returned a Man” 

If this good-natured “growl”? was re- 
ported to the admiral, it probably afforded 
him as much amusement and satisfaction as 
did a letter he once received from the proud 
parent of one of the boys at Osborne Naval 
College, which was founded by Fisher. 

“ Our lad left us a boy,” the letter read. 
“Hoe has returned a man, and swears at hin 
mother |” 

It was not that Fisher encouraged such 
acts of diecourtesy, but he would forgive a 
boy et he if he showed signs of developing 

that fearless spirit that had 
feiained me Britain the supremacy of the 
seas. Independence, initiative, bull-dog cour- 
age, and, above all, unwavering patriotism— 
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. _ She was under the command 
that Admural Seymour signalled ‘* Well done, Inflexibla!"” Each 





darned two mussieloeding Boon guns, 


these were the qualities Fisher most admired. 
To have rich red Britinh blood in one’s veinn 
was, 1n his estimation, the greatest privilege 
@nyone could claim, and he had nothing but 
contempt for the man who did not love his 
country more than anything che, be he Briton. 
Frenchman, or German. ‘The sincerity of hin 
own patriotism was never questioned ; 
could not be questioned hy anyon 
membered that practically eve 
hix working life——he was in his cighticth scar 
when he died—way consecrated to the service 
of his country 
“England Never Succumbs” 

“England never succumbs,” was one of 
his proud boasts. That »he did not suecunth 
during the World War of 1914-18 was due to 
the foresight of “Jacky ” Fisher more than to 
that of any other single individual. It was 
hi» wisdom, his prescience, his strength of 
purpow that brought the Grand Fleet to 
such a pitch of efficiency that it was able, 
on the outbreak of hostilities, to take undis- 
puted command of the seas. 

Admiral Lord Fisher was not a war-monger. 
He hated war, with its attendant horrors, 
aa much as most people, but once a conflict 
became inevitable he had no use for kid-glove 
fighters. Hix three “R's” of warfare were 
Ruthless, Relentless, Remorseless. As Great 
Britain’s naval representative at The Hague 
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Peace Conference in 1899, he adopted the 
passive réle of listener for a considerable time, 
while delegates of various nationalities offered 
their views on how war could be waged with 
as little violence as possible. When it was 
his turn to speak, he bluntly characterized 
all their idea» as rank hypocrisy, and drew 
such an appalling picture of war a he woukl 
conduct it that his audience shuddered as 
they listened. 

Fisher did not shout or bang the table in 
front of him to add emphasis to his remarks. 
His voice wax well modulated, guict, suave : 
hin manner was pleasant and reassuring; a 
amile continually played round 
his mouth. He might have 
been giving them a simple 
lecture on hotany or recount- 
ing some of the many happy 
experiences af his youth. Yet 
the terrible message that he 
gave them, the picture that he 
drew of barbarous warfare re- 
vealed in all its ugly naked- 
ness, sent a shudder of horror 
through his audience, and 
caused them to shrink back 
in their seate, 

His Warning 

It was not a threat, but a 
warning. Not one of those 
who had listened could have 
left, ‘The Hague without a 
vivid conception of the re- 
aponsibibtics that would have 
to be shouldered hy the country 
which wilfully went to war. 
So revolting, so dreadful, no 
shocking a thing wan it, that 
it had to be avoided at almoat 
any cost, ‘That was the lasting 





imprewson of the conference, Captain Wiliam Fisher, righ the 78th High- 


and that speech was Fisher's landers, ge 


fe de-camp 
valuable contribution towards Sfyier, His Fie me ep rondon, 


the cause of peace. 

The admiral was very fond of aphorisms. 
Three favourite examples of these on the 
subject of war are— 

‘War in the essence of violence, Moderation in war 
is iahecility. 

‘Hit firet, hit hard, Leep on hitting. 

The bumensing of war! You mught aa well talk of 
‘bumanizing hell ! 

Not often could Lord Fisher be prevailed 
upon te make a speech. When he went 

his first ship, he found confronting 
him a notice with an exhortation which he 
immediately adopted as a life motto. ‘ Deeds 
wcnot words!’ it ran, Afterwards, on taking 
& new command, one of his first acta was to 
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Penniless and Friendicas 


have that notice installed on the ship, and 
throughout his life he was guided by its 
Poe thore rare occasions when he spoke in 
public. he proved himself a racy raconteur. 
One of his favourite anecdotes concerned the 
time when he was commander-in-chief of 
the Mediterranean Fleet. One day he went 
to inspect a small destroyer, and was taken 
round by the young officer in command. The 
destroyer's displacement was only 260 tona, 
but there was so much pride and flourish 
exhibited during the inspection that it might 
have been a super-Dreadnought. During his 
rounds, Fisher came across a 
bold inscription: “ Ut veniant 
omnes!’ Turning tothe 
lieutenant, he said, ‘“ What 
+ the deuce is that!” The 
officer saluted smartly and re- 
plied, “‘ That, sir, is * Let ‘em all 
come !’”* That was the spirit 
the admiral liked to find in 
the navy, especially among 
his youthful commanders, 
. “It waa not boasting,” he 
said, “it waa the sense of 
conscious efficiency.’ And 
that conscious efficiency the 
navy owed to Fisher more 
than to anyone else. 
Born in Ceylon 

John Arbuthnot Fisher » 
the early days of his 
Ceylon, the island colony of 
Great Britain | which has 
earned for itvelf the title of 
the “Pearl of the Orient.” 
Born at Rambodde on the 
25th January, 184], he was 
the son of an army officer, 
who was then aide-de-camp 
f to the governor of the island. 
His parents were not too well 
endowed with the world’s 
riches, and at the early age of thirteen he 
was sent off to join the navy. The success 
he achieved in after life is made all the more 
remarkable by the fact that he owed it entirely 
to his own exertions. Starting from the bottom 

of the ladder, ‘‘ penniless, friendiess, and 
forlorn,” without any interested, influential, 
or wealthy friends to help him, he won his 
idly to the top by sheer hard work 
and outatanding ability. 

His first ship was the Victory, which he 
joined_at Portamouth in 1854. From boy- 
hood Fisher worshipped the heroic figure of 
‘Nelson, and it waa singularly appropriate that 
his nomination for the navy should have been 


the governor of 
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Bombardment of Alexandria 


secured by Admiral Sir William Parker, who 
was the last of Nelson’s captains. Life at sea 
in the middle nineteenth century was about as 
hard as it oonld Boesibly be. Barbarous dis- 
cipline, coarse food, discomforts of every 
description were the daily lot of s young 
middy. Fisher throve on the Spartan ‘train- 
ing, but, with lees grit and determination, he 
might easily have been embittered by his 
early experiences, and have taken the fimt 
opportunity of escaping from the senior service. 
During the Crimean War of 1834-36 he saw 
service with the Baltic Fleet, and shortly 
afterwards took part in the capture of Canton 
and the Peiho forts during the 
war with China, At the age 
of nineteen his work had at- 
tracted so much notice that 
he was appointed acting cap- 
tain of the Coromandel, and 
more than justified the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the 
commander-in-chief. Already 
recognized for his efficiency 
mee tremendous energy, bub- 
bling over wit igh spirits, 
and aided by the experience 
fined in two campaigns, 
isher returned from the Far 
East in ier with brilliant 
spect. is vigorous en- 
thsaiam enabled him to Loe 
upon as providing an in- 
exhaustible source of joy. 
Gunnery Expert 
Promoted lieutenant in 
November, 1860, he became 
gunnery expert on the Warrior, 
and three years later wax 
appointed to the staff of the 
Excellent, a gonnory training- _ 
ship. Further promotion came 
to him in 1869 with the rank 
of commander. Interesting 
himself about this time in torpedoes, he soon 
became known as a specialist in this branch of 
the service, and started a torpedo training-ship. 
A little later he took charge of government 
negotiations for the purchase of the Whitehead 
torpedo, 
Promotion to captain was controlled by 
seniority, and Fisher had to wait until October, 
1874, before he gained this further step. For 
a few years he was engaged in useful service ar 
torpedo instructor. This, however, was not ex- 
citing enough for the restless captain, and it was 


with of relief he learnt that he had been 
appointed fiag-oaptain to Admiral Sir A. Cooper- 
-—e man after his own heart—who was then 


in command of the North American station. 
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Fisher's frst shi was the 
be jouuad io 1824, and. she waa the 
ahip to fly his flag as an admizal in 1904. 


Nn LORD FISHER 


His appointment in 1879 aa president of a 
committee for revising the “Gunnery Mannal 
of the Fleet ” was a t tribute to nis genius, 


for he held no er rank than that of a 
junior captain. For once ability was con- 
sidered before seniority, and on this score 


Fisher had no serious rival for the poat. Leas 
than two years later Whitehall gave furthe: 
proof of their confidence in him by giving him 
the command of the Juflexible, then the largest 
ship in the navy. 

It waa fitting that the man who had done 
80 much to improve the marksmanship of the 
fleet should have an opportunity of secing his 
work put to practical uae. 
The Inflerible took a leading 
part in the bombardment of 
Alexandria, her  cighty-ton 
guns playing havoo with the 
Egyptian forts, So effective 
was her gunnery that it drew 
from the ip the signal, 
* Well done, Jnflexible!” Inci- 
dentally, Fisher's ship  sus- 
tained more damage than any 
other in the fleet. 

Builds an Armoured Train 

As soon ax the forts had been 
silenced, a party of marine 
and biucjacket» was landed to 
restore order in the city, and 
Fisher was put in charge of 
the unit. Looting and rioting 
added to his difficulties, but 
his great energy and initiative 
enabled him to overcome all 
obstacles, His resource was 
demonstrated in the hasty con- 
struction of an armoured train, 
which made it possible for 
him to transfer men and 
which from one side of the city to 
last the other without loss of 
" time. For hia brilliant work 
on this oocasion, he was created a Companion 
of the Bath. An attack of dysentery whilo 
ashore en his life for a time, and gave 
rise to the rumour that he had been killed. 
In his “Memories,” Fisher described the 
incident thus: “The officer who took my 
place in the armoured train the day after I 
was disabled was knocked over by one of the 
enemy shells, and ao it was telegraphed home 
that I was killed, and Queen Victoria tele- 

hed back for details, and very intoresting 

ling articles appeared as to what I might 
have been had I lived!” It is worthy of note 
that, although he spent many years on the sea, 
he was s constant sufferer from sea-sickness. 

Invalided home, Fisher spent the next few 
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years in filling various administrative posts 
on shore. His whole life from that time on- 
wards was to be devoted to increasing the 
strength and efficiency of the navy, and to 
keeping the nation ahve to the fact that its 
very existence depended on its retaming 
undisputed supremacy on the sea, 
with, he mapred W. 'T. Stead, who afterwards 
went down on the Titanic, to write and publish 
a. book entitled “ The Truth about the Navy.” 
This opened the eyes of the public, and pre- 
pared the way for m- 
crenned naval expendi. 
ture. Then, for more 
than four year, he held 
the vihice of Dn or of 
Naval Ordnance, & post 
for which he was emm- 
ently fitted through his 
special knowledge of 
armaments. In 189) he 
became Admiral-Super- 
intendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard with the rank 
of rear-admaral, and a 
year later was recalle | 
to the Admiralty to act 
as Thinl Sea Lond and 
Controller of the Navy 
At the Admiralty 
Fisher brought to the 
Admiralty Board a re- 
card of detanguished 
service, an experience of 
every sphere of naval 
operations, a freshness ot 
outlook, and a vigorous 
spit which could not 
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fail to exert a great 
influence, The pahey 
pursued by the Ad- 


muralty was progressive, 
and their programme 
included the building of paner 
reven new battleship, gunnery 
Ministers protested, 
Parlument withheld its consent, but the Board 
were adamant, They wanted their seven battle- 
ships, and they meant to have them. Gradually 
the proposal gamed the support of the country, 
and after mouths of controvemy, indirectly 
leading to Gladstone's remgnation, the policy 
Was approved. 

From the Admiralty Fisher went in 1897 
to the North Amencan station as commander- 
in-chief, howtmg his flag on the Renown, a 
ship thet had recently been constructed under 
his direction. He had, in the meantime, been 
honoured with the K.C.B. and promoted vice- 
admiral. Fisher’s lack of sentiment did not 
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AT THE AGE OF FORTY-ONE YEARS 





as t-captain when he was in command of the 
1001 at Portamouth, From then onwards he 
devoted hus life to strengthenmng the navy. 


Seven New Rattleshipe | 


affect the adroitness of his diplomacy, and 
during his two years’ command he did much 
to improve the relations between the United 
States and this country. The neat touch of 
a born diplomat was revealed in his order to 
the fleet to fire a salute on W: "8 
birthday. Jt was a gesture of friendship that 
the Americans could not fail to appreciate. 
Mediterranean Fleet Command 

Returning from The Hague Peace Conference 
with a great international reputation, Fisher 
found a further outlet 
for his tremendous 
energy in reforming the 
: Mediterrancan Fleet, 
which he was appointed 
to command m July, 
1899, with Lord Charles 
Beresford as his “ se- 
cond.” In atter yeara 
Fisher did not always 
see eye to eye with 
Beresford, but during 
their aasociation in the 
Mediterranean they 
worked together in com- 
plete harmony, and 
greatly improved the 
fighting efficiency of the 
fleet. Numerous re- 
forms were introduced, 
all of them aimed at 
preparing the navy for 
war, Fisher never be+ 
heved in await the 
outbreak of hostilities 
betore putting his house 
in order, Britain's 
strength lay in her fleet, 
and he knew that if ahe 
‘were embroiled in a con- 
fhet, her satety would 
depend, more than any- 
thing else, on her ability 
to strike hard and to 
strike quickly. Never 
before had the navy been worked so hard ; 
never before had the Admiralty been so en- 
couraged, Foyer and mest bullied into 
agreeing to sweepi by 
an indefatigable Geanmminder.’ pace, 

Fisher was a great apostle of speed. “ From 

12-knot fleet with breakdowns, he made a 
15-knot fleet without breakdowns,” Beres- 
ford wrote. “ He introduced long-range target 
Freche: instituted various war practicea 
or officers and men; drew up complete in- 
structions for torpedo flotillas . . . and gene- 
rally carried into execution fleet exercises 
based, not on tradition, but on the probabilities 
the Groups see detaited Index 


As First Sea Lord 
of war.” In one year, it is said, he burnt 
50,000 tons of fuel in excess of the Admiralty 
allowance. ys 

He was promoted to admiral in 190). 
Satisfied that he had infused something 
of the Nelson spirit into the navy, Fisher 
returned to the Admiralty as Second Kea 
Lord, and at once submitted a number of 
revolutionary proposals. Ancient prejudices 
were flung aside with o merciless disregard 
for precedent. New conditions required new 
methods and new machinery. No longer 
did it suffice for a naval officer to be a 
seaman. He had to be a specialist in 
some branch or other—a gunnery eapert. 
a scientist, or @ skilled engineer. 

at Portsmouth 

This necessitated a complete revision 
of the existing method of entry into the 
navy, and of the method of training. 
On Christmas Day, 1902, there appeared 
a memorandum on the “ Entry, Training, 
and Employment of Officers and Men of 
the Royal Navy,” giving details of the 
new acheme devised by the active, ingeni- 
ous brain of the Second Sea Lord. Tt» 
proposals, which included the establish- 
ment of a naval college at Osborne and 
the reorganization of mouth College, 
startled the country and met with con- 
siderable opposition. As in all things, 
Fisher won the day, and, as soon as he 
could be «pared from Whitehall, he went 
to Portsmouth as commander-in-chicf, 
in order to supervise personally the 
introduction of his new scheme. Fisher 
was at Portsmouth only for a few months, 
but miraculous changes took place during 
thai short time, and when he left he had 
completely reorganized the naval admini- 
stration of the port and had, also, im- 
parted some of his extraordinary capacity 
for work to those who were left in charge. 

On T: Day, 1904, Fisher joined 
the Board ag First Sea Lord, an event 
which heralded five years of naval 
government so prolific in achievement ax 
to defy comparison with any other period 
in the history of Admiralty administration. 
All Fisher's previous work was dwarfed by the 
magnitude of his accomplishments during this 
period of office. Although over sixty years of 
uge, he was as active as he had ever been in 
his life. The first to arrive at the Admiralty 
in the morning—sometimes as early as five 
o’clock—and the last to leave at night, he would 
work strenuously all day with no apparent im- 
pairment of vitality. His first step was to make 
it abundantly clear to everyone that as First 
Sea Lord he was responsible for the “ fighting 
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efficiency of the fleet,” and, having thus freed 
himeelf from interference, he introduced reforma 
that were to have far-reaching consequences. 

“ Knowledge is power." he quoted. “ When 
you have been a kitchenmaid, no one can 
Hilly you as to how to boil potatoes.” Basi 
all hix caleulations on the inevitability of war, 
he completely transformed the navy, and so 
arranged the distribution of the flect that 
it was fully prepared for any sudden con- 
flict. With the German menace in mind, he 


courageously reduced the Mediterrancan Fleet 
THE GREAT SAILOR AND HIS WIFE 





Commander J. A. Fisher and hus wife, a portrait taken in January, 
1874. Fisher had marned Miss Frances Broughton 1n 1866, 


and concentrated naval strength in the North 
Sea, which he held to be the main strategic 
theatre. 

He ordered obsolete vessela to be scrapped ; 
he withdrew uselews foreign squadrons; he 
expedited the construction of submarines ; 
he formed an auxiliary fleet of hospital ships, 
mine-sweepera, ammunition and store ships; 
he strengthened the destroyer fiotillas ; 
ado} the water-tube boiler and the turbine 

ie; he was responsible for tremendous 
improvements in gunnery. The pay and the 
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‘Triumph of the Dreadnought 


AN OFFICER WHOM ROYALTY DELIGHTED TO HONOUR 


‘Alexandra and Admural Sis John Fishes, 
on the previous pages, aro 


allowances of officers and men, the equipment 
of dockyards, coastguard stations, wireless sta- 
tions, the quantity and quality of the food 
supplied to the navy—nothing cacaped his 
ruthless, reforming Hand. So_ revolutionary 
were many of hix proposals that opposition 
was inevitable, but thin left him undisturbed 
and not a whit the lew» determined to carry 
his reforms into effect. 
A New Type of Battleship 

His greatest triumph was the introduction 
of the Dreadnought type of battleship and 
the battle-cruiser. So much necreey was ob- 
served while the first of these mammoth vessels 
was being constructed, that Germany and 
other nations had virtually to suspend their 
navy-building plans until the Dreadnought was 
Jaunched on the 10th February, 1906. Not 
the least remarkable feature of Fisher's achieve- 
ments was that the increase in the effici 
of the fleet was obtained with little or no 
extra cost to the taxpayer. Awarded the 
Order of Merit in 1905 and the G.C.V.0.in 
1908, he was raised to the peerage and became 
Baron Fisher of Kilverstone in December, 
1908. 

Fisher had been due for retirement on 
reaching the age of 63, but so valuable were 
hie services to the nation that by special order 
in Council he was promoted additional Admiral 
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Sr wen years before the World War the latter wrote to Xing Edward VIT 
it“ the only thing in the world that England Su to fear is 


eenian: , and Peon eee (Thia photograph, and Use 
Sy courtory of Lord Fisher.) me 
of the Fleet, which enabled him to remain e 
further five years on the active list. 
His Views on Oil Fuel 

He resigned in 1910, but continued to serve on 
the Committee of Imperial Defence and acted as 
chairman of the Royal Commission on Oil Fuel 
and Oil Engines for the Navy. His views on 
the value of oil fuel were summed up in this 
characteristic utterance: “I leave the oil 
and anti-oil experts to eat each other, but 
have no doubt that oil is the fuel. The engine 
of the future won't have boilers. Not far off 
we shall harness the moon. The Admiralty 
thought of coal in the oil age, it was so safe. 
Lot's wife thought of her toasted muffins.” 

During his retirement Lord Fisher’s advice 
was continually sought by the Government, 
and on the outbreak of the World War he 
was one of the first men to be consulted by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, then firat lord. Four 
years before the admiral had predicted with 
remarkable accuracy that “the war will come 
zie and Jellicoe will command the Grand 


Bot imal: Beitain. had become involved: in 
oaaly malin hee at existence was it 
realized how much the nation owed 

pore goiers tevceht alae The 
war completely vindicated his much-criticized 
policy, and it is not too much to say that his 
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Avenging a Defeat 


first fruitful period of administration as Firat 
Sea Lord saved the empire. 

In October, 1914, shortly after the resigna- 
tion of Prince Louis of Battenberg as Fi 
Sea Lord had been announced, an interested 

trong Guile pe vimee hare are 
si ly It, grim-vi enter the 
portals of the Admiralty. In her hour of 
need Britain had recalled the gallant admiral 
to her service. A careful observer might have 
remarked the slight stoop of his shoulders, 
or the fact that his untidy 
hair had turned ashen-grey ; but 
there were present the familiar 
John Bull massiveness, the 
springy gait, the steadiness of 
eye, the strong jaw, and the 
breezy confidence of the Fisher 
of old. In truth, he looked many 
years younger than his age, and 
atill had an undiminished capa- 
city for quick-thinking, strenuous 
work, and decisive action. 

Ordering 612 New Ships 

Four days after taking office 
he confronted the Government 
with an order for 612 new ships, 
called a conference of ship- 
builders, found builders for all the 
ships, and fixed a timo limit for 
their completion. This was the 
Fisher way of getting things done 
—no fuss, no delay, no beating 
about the bush. It is said that 
Mr. Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, sanc- 
tioned the huge capenditure in- 
volved in the First Sea Lord’s 
ambitious programme on a half- 
sheet of note-paper. 

Fisher hoon demonstrated that 
he intended to pursue an aggres- 
sive policy, and a swift revenge 
was exacted tor Sir Christopher 
Cradook’s gallant defeat in Chilean 
waters, i 

With Sir Doveton Sturdee 
in command, he dispatched a 
powerful squadron south in pur- 
suit of Von Spee, and off the 
Falkland Isles, in the course of 
the most decisive naval action 
of the war, the loss of those heroic 
souls on the Good Hope and the Monmouth 
was avenged. 

All too soon was the country to be deprived 
of Fisher's valuable services. An acute differ- 
ence of opinion with Mr. Churchill over the 
Dardanelles question led to the resignation of 
both these brilliant men in May, 1915. Shortly 
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afterwards the admiral waa appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Inventions and Research, 
He had never given more than lukewarm 
support to the Dardanelles venture, and when, 
after the first setback, Mr. Churchill expressed 
his intention of dispatching naval reinforce- 
ments to that quarter, he entirely dissociated 
himoelf, from the proposal by handing in hin 
n. 


Fisher's plan to turn the couree of the war 
war to “sow the North Sea with mines, toree 


BRITAIN'S PIONEER TURBINE-DRIVEN BATTLESHIP 


+ 


M.S. Dreadnought, the first all-ing-gun battlestup in 


peed, and was built on the 

i John Fisher, The Dreadwensht 

the roth en of her t2-mch guns could 

be used for daide, 

@ passage into the Baltic and attack Berlin,” 
but, although he advocated it repeatedly, it 
never appealed to the Admiralty. It was one 
of the ies of the war, for Fisher himself 
no leas than to others, that the genius of this 
remarkable man was not utilized to the coun- 
try’s benefit after his unfortunate break with 


Hag con 
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the first lord. In the autumn of 1919 he 
published two hooks—‘ Memories ” and “ Re- 
cords *—but apart from an occasional breezy 
letter to the Press, he was lost to public hfo. 
Only on two occasions did Lord Fisher 
speak in the House of Lords. His first speech, 
made in reply to Mr. Churchill's criticisms, 
consisted of six short sentences, in the courac 
of which he said he was “content to wait” 
for the verdict of his countrymen on his actions. 


LORD FISHER IN HIS YOUTHFUL OLD 


Admural of the Fleet Lord Fisher, as he was when recalled to the Ad- 
resigned in May of the 
following year over the question of naval operations in the Dardanelles. 


nuratty as First Sea Lord in October, 1914 He 


On the recond occasion, after the report of the 
Dardanelles Commission had been published, 
he said, “‘ When our country is in great jeo- 
pardy, as she now is, it is not the time to tarnmh 

it reputations, to asperse the dead, and to 

ver our nesses to the enemy: so [ 
shall not discuss the Dardanelles Report. 
I shall await the end of the war. when all the 
truth can be made known.” 


Ar daw ee 


AGE 





_ Empire's Best-hated Man 


Although he made few public speeches, 
eater was an eloquent conversationalist, and 

his oorsveprndense, teems with scriptura} grote 

‘ear God and Dread Nought” 

the motto he adopted on being raised to ‘the 
peerage. When he could tear himself away 
from work, his chief delight was dancing. 
Married in 1866, his wife predeceased him 
by two years. 

Among his appointments was that of first 
and principal naval aide-de-camp to 
King Edward VII, with whom he 
‘was on intimate terms of friendship. 
“Do you know you are the best- 
hated man in the British Empire 
and I am the only friend you have 
got 7?” King Edward once asked him. 
Fisher’s reply was characteristic. 
“Perhaps your Majesty is right,” he 
said, “but you have backed a winner!” 

His brusqueness of manner made 
him unpopular at times with his 
colleagues, but he was loved by the 
people he served so magnificently, 
and his death, which took place in 
London, on the 10th July, 1920, gave 
rise to universal national mourning. 
No man in recent times hax eaerted 
so profound an intluence for good 
on the naval affairs of hi, country. 

Tributes to His Gentus 

You will not find Fisher’s monu- 
ment in St. Paul's Cathedral or West- 
minster Abbey, but whenever a modern 
battleship or battle-cruiser of any navy 
in the world is mentioned in book or 
newnpaper it is a tribute to his geniua, 
though perhaps unrecognized. 

Ia the quiet God's acre of Kilver- 
stone, where he had his country home, 
the remains of the admiral lie by the 
side of those of his wife, surmounted 
hy ® simple but dignified headstone. 

Looking back on his marvellous 
career, one feature stands out in 
Prominence above all the rest—hin 
great love for England. Everything 
he did or tried to do was for the 
glory of his country. 

Even as a poor friendless sailor boy 
in the navy he seemed to feel that he 
was responsible for the safety of the nation, 
and with advancing years, when manhood came, 
bringing him rapid promotion, the feeling of 
responsibility grew more intense. Constantly 
bragged England of her enemies, he will for all 
time 


pepraed as an ideal son and protector 
of his Motherland. 


[See Lord Fisher's books. " Memories” (1010), and 
* Records * (1919),| 
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Landseer at work on his one great piece of sculpture—the noble Lons at the base of the Nelson Monument, in Trafalgar 


‘were unveded in 1867. 
for the sculptured ix 





Square, which 
A UTILE boy stood in a field, eyed by 
a placid, well-nourished cow. Every few 

minutes he would look at the animal, and 
then at a piece of paper in his hand. He had 
been drawing the cow, and had finished hin 
sketch, but he made no effort to leave. Hu 
father, who had stood watching the boy at 
work, was carefully examining the sketch. 

This critical scrutiny occupied considerable 
time, and at length the boy began to show un- 
mistakable signs of uneasiness, turning round 
and watching his father's face for indications of 
approval or disapproval. A great deal depended 
on his father’s opinion, no lees a matter than 
whether or not he would have cake for tea, 
and it was with a happy sigh of relief that he 
heard his father say. “‘ Edwin, this is quite a 
good drawing.” At last he was certain of hn» 
cake. But before he was allowed to go home 
he had to correct the faults which his father 
Pointed out to him. 

Strictly ‘Frained by His Father 

It was this strict training by his father that 
yas largely responsible for making little Edwin 
Landseer into what he afterwards became— 
one of the most conscientious and indefatigable 
workers in the whole history of art. Had he 
wished, he could have been president of the 
Royal Academy. 
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In the studio are seen two panties of ons 
ions, and are now in the National Gallery, London 


These were used by the artist as models 

Edvin Landscer was born on the 7th March, 
1802, at 71, Queen Anne Strect East, in the 
parish of Marylebone, London This street his 
since been renamed and renumbered, and Land- 
seers birthplace ib now known as 33, Foley 
Street. Hy» father, from whom Edvyin un- 
doubtedly inherited his artistic instinct, was & 
very fine engraver, and gave hi fon every 
encouragement tu draw from a very early age. 
He also received help trom two of hw brothers, 
Thomas and Edward, the former tollowing his 
father’s profession, and afterwanlh engraving 
upwards of 100 of Edwin's pamtings, while 
the latter, like Exiwin, became an artit. 

Early Taste for Animal Subjects 

Almost an soon as he could hold a pencil in 
his hand, Edwin began to draw, and before he 
was ten he had become quite a finished artint. 
His first subject was a currant pudding, but he- 
fore long he showed @ preference for animal 
subjects, which was to last throughout his life. 
His father impressed him with the necessity 
of keeping his eyes open and studying the 
animals in their native haunte. This led to 
frequent walks to Hampstead, which in those 
days consisted largely of fields where sheep 
and cattle grazed. These served as models for 
the young artist, and examples of this carly 
work may be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
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Muscum, South Kensington. His father was 
immensely proud of his son’s efforts, but every 
drawing waa criticized, its faults pointed out 
and remedied, before he was allowed to return 
home. 

At first he confined himself to domestic 
animals, auch aa cows and sheep, horses and 
pigs, the cat on the hearthrug, or the dog with 
a bone. But as he grew wild animals 
began to fascinate him. There were only two 
places where he could study these: the Exeter 
‘Change—demolished in 1830—and the Tower of 
London. At the former, a building in the 
Strand which had once been Exeter House, 
there was a menagerie, whose owner, one Edward. 
Cross, interested himself in the little lad, and 
gave him the opportunity of sketching the lions 
and tigern ag often as he wished. Edwin took 
every advantage of his good fortune. and, when 
only #even year old, produced a sketch of a 
* Lioness and Cubs” of marked excellence. At 
the Tower, ton, there were lions and tigers and 
bear and levpards for him to draw; wild 
animal had been kept there sinco the thir- 
teenth century, but in 1#34 they were removed 
to the Zoological Gardenn. 

Prefers Animals to Lessons 

Like many another famous artist, Edwin 
Landacer wa» not secounted a genius at achool, 
and frequently brought trouble on his head 
by Keamping hir Jessonn in order that he might 
run off to the Tower menagerie or visit the 
cattle show at Islington. His father, if he did 
not aid and abet the son, at least pretended 
not to know anything about it, the result being 
that, before he had reached hix teens. Edwin 
could draw almost any animal with his eves 
shut. Nor was this the whole extent of his 
activities : he learned, alao, to etch, and studied 
anatom 

Even at thix early age he had plenty of con- 
fidence, and this was increased when, at the 
age of 12, he wax awarded the silver medal of 
the Society of Arts for a drawing of a “‘ Hunting 
Horse.” Accordingly, in_the following year, 
he nent two pictures to the Royal Academy, and, 
tou his greet delight, both were accepted. On 
account of his extreme youth he was claxsed 
as an “Honorary Exhibitor,” a title usually 
applied only to artista of great distinction, and 
indicating that their pictures were not for sale. 

The “Curly-headed Dog-boy ” 

By this time John Landseer had come to the 
conclusion that Edwin had reached a stage 
when he required more instruction than he 
himself could give him. He, therefore, placed 
him under the tuition of Haydon, an artist 
who believed that the foundations of art 1s; 
in a study of anatomy and the antique. ih 
1816 Edwin entered the Royal Academy schools, 





Sudden Rise to Fame 


whose keeper, Henry Fuseli, took a great: liking 
to him, and frequently, on entering the class- 
Foci, wevald took roma to see that hie — oucly 
headed dog-boy,” aa he called him, was present. 

‘When the young artist was only thirtoon, bo 
saw in the street a magnificent St. Bernard 
dog, a breed very rare in England at that time, 
The attraction proved irresistible ; he followed 
it home, and, to his great joy, obtained from its 
owner permission to draw it. The result was 
one of the finest studies of a dog that haa ever 
been produced. It was engraved by his brother 
Thomas and exhibited two years later, earning 
bigh praise from the critics. 

His First Great Success 

His first really great success, however, came 
in 1818 with a picture of “ Fighting Get. 
ting Wind,” which was exhibited at the Society 
of Painters in Oil and Water Colours, in Spring 
Gardens. The critics wrote articles about 
it, praising it to the akies, and it waa probably 
the most popular picture in the exhibition. It 
was purchased—fortunately for Landseer—by 
Sir Charles Beaumont, a fashionable connoisscur, 
and served to draw still further attention to the 
genius of the artist. 

This picture may be said to mark an epoch 
in Landerer's life, for from this time on he could 
seli hia pictures faster than he was able to 
paint them, and, what is more, he received 

tly enhanced prices for his work. For his 
* Larder Invaded “—the original sketch for 
which is raid to have been made on a achool- 
boy's slate—he received from the British 
Institution a prize of £150, or rather, to be 
accurate, his father received it, for in the eyes 
of the law Edwin was still an infant. 

There were naturally many well-known people 
in the fashionable world who were anxious to 
make the acquaintance of the young genius. 
Nothing loath, Landseer began, about the year 
1823, to go “ into society.”” He painted several 
portraits, including that of Georgiana, Duchess 
of Bedford, but, generally speaking, these were 
not a success, redeemed from the com- 
monplace only by the animals which he almost 
invariably introduced into his pictures. 

Setting Up * Studio 

Up to this time he had been living at his 
father’s house, but in 1824 he took a_ studio 
of his own. This was due chiefly to a Mr. Mayen, 
an art dealer, who purchased his picture, the 
“ Cat's Paw,” for £100, and thus gave him the 

capital with which to launch out. 
The cat is admittedly one of the most difficult 
of animals to depict, but im this picture Land- 
seer succeeded admirably. It shows a monkey 
using the paw of a cat, which it haa seized, 
to scoop off chestnuts from the top of a stove, 
while the cat’s two kittens add their quota to 
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aa the country ona day, young Landseec’s father kited the boy over a stile and told hum to sketch a cow 
Much depen: the i ‘dee aceune--oe has & imatter than whether or ot be would aye cake tor toa—and it 
‘was with a nigh of relat that the ‘heard hus father prawe the sketch. But be was not permitted to go home 
until he bad made certain alterations suggested by his father 
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the more vigorous texts of their mother. 
The cunning and cnalty of the monkey are 
admirably portrayed, the whole picture being 
an intenscly interesting piece of work. 

Landseer's new residence was a small house 
and garden, 1, St. John’s Wood Road. close to 
Lord’, Cricket Ground. The barn-like house 
was soon converted into a studio, which was 
acided to from time to time until it became 
a mansion. Here the painter lived for forty- 
cight years, In 1894 it wan pulled down te 
make room for a block of flats. 

It was shortly after he had started house- 
keeping on his own account that Landscer paid 
his first visit to Scotland, which country made 
a deep and laating impression on him, * Its in- 
fluence was shown in his work, but he rarely 
JOHN LANDSEER 1N LATE LIFE 






Landseer’s portrast of his father, John Landseer was a 
noted engraver and writer on art, and took a very keea 
interest in the bringing-up of lus three sons. 
abandoned hie anima] subjects, although he 
wan frequently pressed to paint portraits. An 
amusing story in told of Sydney Smith, the 
witty canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, who was 
urged by Lady Holland to «it to Landscer for 
hiv portrait. ‘Is thy wervant a dog that he 
should do this thing ? ” was the reply. Another 
good story is told of the King of Portugal, who, 
at a Court ball at which Landsecr was present, 
expressed a desire to meet him. “Oh, Mr. 
Landeeer,” said the king, “1 am delighted to 
meet you—I am so fond of beasts!” 
A Very Young Associate 
At the earliest age which the rules permit— 
that of twenty-four—Landseer was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. being admitted 
to full membership five years Iater. In the 


First Visit to Scotland 


interval he continued to paint animals with 
amazing skill and speed, the best known of 
which are the “ Travelled Monkey,” an amusing 
picture of a monkey which had been out seeing 
the world, and returned in top hat, frock coat, 
and eyeglass, and “ High Life” ar 1 “ Low 
Life,” two studies of dogs. The animal in 
“High Life” is supposed by many to have 
belonged to Sir Walter Scott, 

With the author of the Waverley novels 
Landseer became very triendly, and often visited 
him at Abbotsford. Writer and artist had, 
indeed, a very strong admiration for each other, 
and Landsecr painted more than one portrait 
of Scott. After his first visit to Scotland, 
Landacer spent nearly every autumn in the 
Highlands, and the reault was shown in such 
pictures. ax Harvest in the Highlands,” 
” Highland Drovers Departure,’ and * High- 
Jand Breakfast.” 

“Some of Dickens's Nonsense” 

One of the duties of a newly-elected academi- 
cian ix that of visitor at the schools, and W. P. 
Frith, the famous painter of “ The Derby Day,” 
tellx an amusing story of Landseer when he wos 
performing that office. “ He read the whole 
time,” Fri . nd one evenin® a very 
old gentleman in list slippers, with a speaking- 
trumpet under his arm, shuffled into the rchool. 
This wan John Landsccr, an eminent engraver, 
an associate of the Academy and father of 
Edwin Landscer, whom he greatly resembled. 
Hi non roac to meet him, the book he had been 
reading in his hand. 

“*You are not drawing, then? Why don’t 
you draw ‘’ said the old man in a loud voice. 

*** Don’t feel inclined,’ shouted the son down 
the trumpet. 

“* Then you ought to feel inclined. That's 
a fine figure ; get out your paper and! draw.’ 

“* Haven't got any paper,’ said the son. 

“* What's that book ¢’ said the father. 

“© «Oliver Twist,”’ said Edwin Landscer, 
in a voice loud enough to reach Trafalgar 
Square. 

“Is it about art?’ 
No ; it’s about Oliver Twist.’ 

“*Let me look at it. Ha! it's some of 
Dickens's nonsense, I see. You'd much better 
biog than waste your time upon such stuff as 
that.” 

We can imagine the delight of the students 
and the embarrassment of the famous artist 
during the foregoing conversation. Yet it was 
quitt natural that the old man-should treat 
hia son almost as if he were a schoolboy, for 
Edwin, in many matters, was totally incapable 
of looking after himself. He had no idea what- 
ever of the value of money, and little more of 
the price which he should set on his pictures. 
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BRITAINS GREATEST ANIMAL PAINTER 


' Shosing Mace,” Gallery, London. The central igure ua pertrast of “ Old Betty,” a mare belonging 
~ ae Ticeb Batt whe bequastied toe pecture. The other Agures are alse pesnted fre late. 
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AGES DULL TASK LIGHTENED BY SUNNY YOUTH 


py tance 


* The Stenebreaker anid Ha Daughter,” mo the South Kenangton Musram, Leadon. In thes purture the quite a miner 
cuaructey, tho intorek cantng in te Agarer Gan gurove cid mua end te comdy manatee 
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THE DREADED TAWNY MONARCH OF THE JUNGLE 





THE SEA-BIRDS HOVER O'ER A SCENE OF PEACE 


ighland Mume,’ in the Netona) Gallery, London The old Highlen appears to have interrupted the frogal meal 
™ eer 1 et has five hungry dogs by a sudden and une: aa Stee 


* Peace,” in the National Gallery, Londen A scens on the English coast, with Dover harbour in the dutance Goats and 
‘iusep browse in the sun, and ¢ lamb Hes with its bead resting in the murzle of a demounted gun 
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Friendship with the Queen _ 


The result was that his father. and later a 
friend named Jacob Bell. looked after his 
financial affairs tor him. Lancer had. too. a 
schoolhoy’s boisteroun sense of humour, which 
increased rather than diminixhed a» he grew 
older, and this frequently crept into his pie- 
tures, as in ~ Aleaander and Diogenes,” 
His Great Personal Charm 

It has already been mentioned that Landsecr 
became a xocicty man. miaing freely with the 
greaicst and noblest in the land. There 
were two reasons for thix. The firt was 
the man’s own magnetic charm, which 
made him extremely popular wherever 
he went. He had a delightfully un- 
affected manner and waa a moat witty 
convernationalixt, postewsing, in fact, all 
the qualiticx necewary to make him 
“ good company.” 

The second reason was the friendship 
which Queen Victoria and the prince 
consort had for the artist. Both de 
lighted, not only in his work, but in the 
man himeclf. "The prince, who had a 
genuine fondnesn for art, would approach 
‘Landseer to paint a picture as a surprise 
birthday present for the queen, who, in 
her turn, would do the same when the 
Prince's birthday was drawing near. 
For two successive autumn he was a 
guest at Balmoral, and he was frequently 
at Buckingham Palace, where he taught 
hoth of his royal patrons to etch. It 
was to Landsweer that the queen and the 
prince consort turned for portraits of 
the royal children, and very delightfully 
he carried them out, usually introducing 
a dog into the picture. Perhaps the 
moat beautiful of this series is “ The Prin- 
coat Alice with Eos.” 

Spoiled by Society 

Thin patronage undoubtedly had a 
serious cfieet on both the man and his 
work. For a leng time he remaincd un- 
spoiled, and a. frank and generoun friend. 
But the time came when the effort to 
combine art and society proved too much 
for him. As carly an 1840 he was taken but 
recovered chiefly through the good office~ of 
hiy tiicnd Jacob Bell, who took him abroad 
and looked after him as a mother might look 
after a sickly child. But, on his return. he 
was invited out more than ever, and it is 
not strange that a man of such popularity 
should not have the courage to refuse. It in 
not strange either that eventually hix head 
should have become slightly turned. and that 
he greatly wounded many of his oilest and 
best friends by his patronizing manner and 
affectation of superiorit: 
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LAXDSEER’S FORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


* Connoxsseurs."” 
two magnificent dogs look over 
with grave attention every 
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At the same time Landscer became eyered- 
ingly sensitive with regard to supposed slights, 
and. because he was not invited regulariy to 
pase a holiday in the Highlands or the tle of 
Wight with the queen, imagmed that he had 
fallen from favour, and could searcely eonecal 
his vexntion. This wan entirely of his own 
imagination, for the queen remained his strong 
admirer to the end, and. m 850, conferred on 
hun the honour of kmghthood. 











Here the artist has depicted humseli at work, while 
shoulders, 


hus % 7 following 
line of the picture's progress. 





The effect on hix painting was lew marked, 
at least at first, and for a long time his vigour 
was unimpaired. In 1855 he wan awarded the 
great gold medal at the Universal Exposition 
in Paris. the only British artint to be honoured. 
His work wan, perhaps, better known on the 
Continent than that of any of his compatriots. 
He pr a great admiration for the French 
animal painter, Rosa Bonheur, and rumour 
prophesied that they would eventually marry ; 
rumour, however, proved to be false, for Land- 
seer remained a bachelor to the end of his days. 

The year of his triumph in Paris marks the 
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A LANDSEER PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT OSBORNE 





One of Landseer's many portraits of Queen Victona The artist enjoyed the friendahip of the queen and the prince con- 


sort, who delighted not only in his work, but also in the man himself For tumns 
at Balmoral, and he was often at Buckingham Palace, where he taught hus royal patrons to etch 


Deyunning of his dechne For some time his 
intimate friends had noticed a falling off in the 
quality of his work, and whether or not this 
was duc to the number of his social engage- 
nents, H was certainly accentuated hy the fact 
that his cvesight began to fail In consequence, 
he began to auficr from fits of depression. The 
esteem im which he was held by Ins colleagues 
was amply demonstrated in 1865, when. on 
the death of Sir Charles Eastlake, he was 
unanimously cleeted President vf the Royal 
Academy, an honour which howey er. he retused. 
The Trafalgar Square Lions 

In 1867 Landsecr completed bis one great 
piece of sculpture, the four hons which stand 
at the base of the Nelson Monument in Trafal- 
gor Square. This, however, was almost hip last 
artintic effort Has health broke down com- 
pletely. and, after some years of intense wuffer- 
ing, he passed away on the Ist October, 1873 
Ten dayp later he was laid to rest m the pouth- 
eastern corner of the ery pt of St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, where lie the remains of other great 
artists, including Reynolds, Leighton. Millis. 
and Turner 

In his own im, as a painter of animals 
especially the dog and the stag. Landaeer 
stands supreme. He had a surprising ease and 
dexterity in his work, as, also, a rapidity of 
execution, which came of thorough training 
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two successive aut was a guest 





it he had a fault it was in his colouring: his 
line and composition were invariably excellent. 
In his later work, especially, the colouring is 
inclined to he eold. 

Many stories are told ot the amazing rapidity 
with which Landseer obtained his results. His 
picture of the dog “ Trim,” for instance, was 
completed m two hours. while the magnificent 
“Sleeping Bloodhound.” in the National Gal- 
Jery, took Jess than four days to finish. He was 
of upinion that the quicker an artist worked the 
better the picture. and that the most perfect 
result could be obtained only if the painter 
completed his work with a psmgle sustained 
effort He did not believe in putting by un- 
finished work to be completed on some future 
occasion To prove his pomt he started the 
picture of the bloodhound “ Odin,” worked 
steadily at it and completed it in twelve hours. 

“Shot” with a Pencit 

Although very fond of sport, expecially deer- 
stalking, Landers love of art wan hia master 
passion Once, when deer -stalking in Scotland, 
a fine ntag appeared, and the artist's host 
waited tor him to make the shot Instead of 
shuuting. however, Landseer took out his sketeh- 





book and hegan making a sketch of the stag 
[ace * The btudice of Landseer.” by W, C. Moukhouse 
(1877) “ Landseer and Anime! Pamtmg in England ” 


(1801); and lafe by F. G Btephens (1650). 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


A BRITISH QUEEN Who WON ALL HEARTS 
Beautiful Queen Alexandra, Who Amid All Her Joys and Sorrows Continue 
to Devote Herself to the Welfare of Her Adopted Country. 


'N the fiftiea of the last century there lived 
in an old-world i Copenhagen a 

beautiful child, whose fairy-like figure and lovely 
skin attracted the admiration and attention 
of all who met her. She was little Princess 
Alexandra, the eldest) daughter of Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg and Princess Louise of 
Hesse, afterwards king and queen of Denmark. 

Born on the lst December, 1844, at the 
Giile Palais, Copenhagen, the baby princess 
received the names of 
Alexandra Caroline Marie 
Charlotte Louise Julie. 
Tho christeni Was 
solemnized with due 
pomp and ceremony, 
and the priceless silver- 
gilt font belonging to 
the royal house of Den- 
mark was employed for 
the occasion. 

This was almost the 
ony Pia thet royal 
splendour wed an) 

in the Taly life a 

ess Alexandra. At 
the time of her birth 
her father had oe 
pectations of succecdi 
to the throne, and his 
financial were 
no greater than those of 
any other young prince 
of the minor royal 
houses. 

So Princess Alexandra 
and her younger sisters, 
Dagmar, afterwards Em- 
press of Russia, aml 
Thyra, later Duchess of 
Cumberland, paased their 
childhood amidst sur- 
roundings of the utmost 
simplicity. 

When Princess Alex- 
andra was in her ninth 
year her father was declared heir to the reigning 

ing of Denmark, and the title of Royal 
Highness was bestowed on him. From thence 
onwards the family passed the summers at 
Bernstorff, and continued tu occupy the Giile 
Palais in Copenhagen during the winters. 

Princess Alexandra received her first lesrons 
in music, a9 well ay in general knowledge, from 
her mother, and it was only later that her 





end, the young 


A FAIR DAUGHTER OF DENMARK 


jeen Alexandra at the time of her marriage. When the 
Spd tovece ‘embraced before the cheering crowd at Graves- 


the princess turned to her mother with the 
words: ‘Is it possible they mean all this for me?” 


education was entrusted to resident governesses 
and visiting masters. It waa in 1858 that she 
received her first lesson in English from Miss 
Mathilde Knudsen, a iady who remained for 
thirty years in the service of the Danish royal 
family. 

The chief companions of the young princesses 
were their three brothers, Frederick, Crown 
Prince of Denmark, George, who became King 
of Greece, and Valdemar. 

It early became ap- 
parent that Princess 
Alix was the beauty of 
the family, and on the 
few occasions when she 
was permitted to mix 
in the society of Copen- 
hegen her girlish charm 
won universal admira- 
tion. She wan clever 
with her neetlle 
quick with most of her 
studies, but it wes in 
music that the young 
princess ‘icularly 
distinguished herself, and 
one of the greatest treats 
of her early days was 
an occasional visit to a 
concert. 

In all respects Queen 
Alexandra was brought 
up in an atmosphere that 
prepared her for the 
great part she was to 
play. To the régime 
preacribed by her soldier 
father, who insisted upon 
horse-riding and vigorous 
gymnastic exercises, she 
owed her graceful, up- 
right figure, as well as 
the love of sport which 
afterwards endeared her 
to the country and 
people of her adoption. 

Her fearlesxness in the saddle remained 
ihroughout the year of her active life, even 
after the severe illness which left her knee so 
injured that she had to ride on the wrong side 
of the horse. When she travelied in Egypt she 
wan always ready to ride any wount, saddled 
or otherwise. 

A story is told of how, some years before her 
marriage, Princess Alexandra and her sisters 
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were picnicking with some girl friends in a 
deer forest ear Copenhagen. They were 
talking of the future. One girl wished for 
wealth, another for a great position in the 
world, while a third desired beauty. Presently 
romeone asked Princess Alexandra, “‘ What do 
you wish for, Alix ¢” “J should like most of 
all to he loved.” came the answer, quietly and 
sincerely spoken. No girl’ wish was more 
completely fullilled. 

At was when Princess Alexandra was seven- 
teen years of age that she first met her future 
hushand at Spires, in 1x61. an acquaintance 
which was renewed the neat day at Heidelberg. 
At this time the names of several princess 
of the rulmg houses of Europe were under 
consideration ax possible brides tor the Prince 
of Wales, but the prospective bridegroom had 

BIRTHPLACE OF QUEENS 





The Gile Palas 1“ yellow palace ") at Copenhagen, the 
‘unpretentious old-world home where Queen Alexandra and 
her sisters were born, and where they spent the greater 
part of ther quiet and happy girlhood. 
fallen in love with the beautitul Danish princess: 
even before he met her A friend had shown. 
hun her portrait. and nmmediately the Prince 
had dened to be informed of the name of 
the “lavely yen” 
Betrothed to the Prince of Wales 

After the meeting at Heidelberg the Prince 
of Wales would hear of no other bride. and as 
Queen Victoria and the prince consort received 
™ nothing but eveellent accounts of the Princess 
Alesandra,” the alhanee was arranged. 

Owing to the death of the prince consort 
the betrothal did not take plice immedutely, 
and it was not until the September of 1862 that 
it was arranged for Princes» Alexandra to pay 
a visit to Queen Victoria during Her Maj 
stay with the king and queen of the Belgians. 








Enthroned in British Hearts 


The young princess immediately made a favour- 
able impression on Queen Victoria, who author- 
ized the announcement of the betrothal and 
invited her future daughter-in-law to pay her 
a long visit at Osborne. 

The engagement was extremely popular, 
both in England and Denmark, and when, 
on the 28th February, 1863, the sea king’s 
daughter sct forth to marry the son of the 
Queen of England she carried the heartfelt good 
wishes of the whole Danish nation with her. 

The Prince Meets His Bride 

‘The Danish royal party, consisting of Princess 
Alexandra, her parents, and brother and sisters. 
embarked at Antwerp on the Victona and Albert, 
and proceeded to Gravesend, escorted by a 
flotilla of British men-of-war. 

The Prince of Wales mct hin bride at Graves- 
end, where the royal lovers embraced in full 
view of the cheering crowds. Indeed, a0 
deafening was the cheering of the delighted 
populace that the young princess turned to 
her mother and remarked: “Is it possible 
they mean all this for me ¢” 

Nixty maids of Kent made a pathway of 
flowers for the happy pair to pars over on 
the pier. and the Earl of Caithness drove the 
locomotive of the train in which the royal 
party embarked for London. 

Lang before the party 1eached Paddington. 
whence they were to journey to Windsor, 
Princem Alexandra was enthroned in the 
hearty of the British people. The wedding 
took place on the 10th March, 1863, at St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

Dickens's Description of the Princess 

Charles Dickens, who wap present at the 
ceremony, thus described the princess: “ Her 
face wan very pale, aml full of a sort of awe and 
wonder: but the face of no ordinary bride. 
not simply a timid. shrinking girl. but one with 
character distinctive of her own, prepared to 
act a part great 

Shortly after their marriage the royal couple 
paid a visit to Sandringham, and during this 
first stay in her Norfolk home Princess Alex- 
andra began to take that personal interest in 
the people of the estate which has since made 
her name a revered as well as a household 
word in every cottage for miles round. 

On the sth January, 1864, a son—Albert 
Vietor, Duke of Clarence—wan born to the 
Princess at Frogmore House, Windsor. Every 
moment that the royal mother could snatch 
from her public and social duties was spent in 
the nureries at Marlburough Houve, where 
her wecond child. destined to become King 
George V, was horn on the 3rd June of the 
following year. 

In 1867 the shadow of acute suffering dimmed 
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NJOYING A CANTER BY THE SIDE OF HER ROYAL HUSBAND 


Prince and Princess of Wales Riding in Windsor Park, 1862," after the panting by Henry Barraud. | Many an 
father 


ating canter did the princess enyoy by the ude of her royal husband. 
every land of vigorous exercise, and her love of 5 
am the whole of her active hie Queer Alexandra was a fcarless and accomphshed horseworran 


> horgending and 
for a while the gaiety of life for the young 
princess. Immediatoly preceding the birth of » 
daughter, the future Duchess of Fife. on the 
20th February, 1867, her Royal Highness was 
seized with an acute attack of rheumatism, 
which became definitely localized in one knee. 
The condition of the sufferer became #0 serious 
that her parents were telegraphed for, with the 
result that the greatest consternation reigned 
throughout the country. 

Her Fortitude in Suffering 

For nearly a year the princeus endured 
almost uninterrupted ie with admirable 
fortitude. It was found necessary to confine 
her leg in splints, and when at last the invalid 
was able to walk once mote she did so for a 
time with a halting gait. 

Her illness and consequent period of retire- 
ment from society seemed to deepen her sweet- 
ness of disposition and womanliness of character. 
Her own suffering served to increase her 
sympathy for the suffering of others. 

je care of the sick became almost @ passion 
with hor, and her first public act after her 
recovery was to pay @ Visit to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. 
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had eariy accustomed 
rt endeared her to the country of her adoption, 





Shortly atter her allem the Princes of 
Wales accompanied her husband on a visit *” 
Treiand, where she took all hearts by storm, 
Tie official event of the vinit was the installation. 
©: the prince as a Knight of St Patrick, and in 
celebration of this ceremony a series of festivities 
wore held in honour at the royal couple. 

In July, 1868, the Princess Victoria war 
lum, and two months later the Princess of 
Wales and her husband paid a visit to Scotland. 
Everywhere the princess won golden opmions, 
but perhaps the most charmng compliment 
she received was that of a Glasgow fish-wite, 
who, on seeing the royal carnage, exclaimed, 
“There she is, sitting just like a lovely swan.” 

In the Land of the Pharaohs 

The medical advivers of the princess urged 
the desirability of a period of rest and relaae- 
tion, so in November, 1868, the prince and 
princess travelled to the Continent en route 
for Egypt, here they were to pass the winter. 
They were accompanied aa far as Hamburg 
oy their children, but here Princess Alexandra 
as compelled to separate from them, as in 
chose days it was out of the question to include 
4 nursery in an exploration of the Nile. 
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‘The princess was delighted with the oriental 
magnificence of the land of the Pharaohs, and 
when in the following spring the royal couple 
embarked at Alexandria, they sailed to Con- 
stantinople, The Sultan of Turkey was par- 
tioularly courteous to the young Princess of 
Wales, and something of an international 
sensation wan caused when he hroke a Moham- 
medan custom by offering his arm toa Christian 
princess, 

Tt was May, 1869. by the time the travellers 
were once more installed at Marlhorough House, 
and in the following November another prin- 
ceak waa added ta the occupants of the royal 
nuraericn, in the person of Princess Maud, 
afterwards Queen of Norway. 

A ROYAL FAMILY GROUP 









‘The prncess and her husband with their two bttle sons—the 
Tage, atd the Duke of York, gho'was aectined to nucesed fo 
the throne as King George V. 

Until the accession of her husband to the 
throne in 1901, the life of the princess was 
divided between Marlborough Howe and 
Sandringham, and in both places her personal 
and private life was marked by that simplicity 
which was always one of her most charming 
characteristics. 

In her choice of personal occupations she 
has always shown artistic and individual taste. 
One of her chief hobbies for many yearr was 
the collection of rare fans belonging to all ages 
and nations. ihe seers at one ime > many as 
300 of these choice objects, including one 
ticularly handsome lace and silk fan that Tad 


Her Sympathy for Othera 


belonged to Marie Antoinette. The Queen- 
mother also possesser other relics of this ill- 
fated princess, in whose carcer she was deeply 
interested. namely, a pair of her shoes and 
several chairs from Le Petit Trianon. 

Queen Alexandra always had a genius for 
home-making, and for helping ethers Teas 
fortunately placed than. herelf. 

It is to her direct influence that Britain 
owes many reforms in the housing conditions of 
the poor. Her interest in the tenants of the 
Sandringham cxtate has always been rather 
that of a loving mother for her children than 
of a queen towards her subjects. 

Her Husband's Serious Hiness 

Queen Alexandra has had her full ahare of 
the shadows of life, and even in early days, 
when she was at the zenith of her beauty 
and power, sorrows crossed her path. 

It was at Sandringham, on the 6th April, 
1871, that a baby san, who was to live for only a 
few hour, was bom. He died the following 
day, haying received the names of Alexander 
dohn Charles Albert. 

Scareely had the sorrowing mother recovered 
her health when she was called upon to face the 
ordeal of her hushand’s serious illness—typhoid 
oe nearly proved reek All t ugh 
that long and tryi . When again 
again the patient's Fi Rane so nearly despaired, 
it was the princess who was his most devoted 
nurse. When, atter hia recovery, the royal 
pair came to London for the national thanks- 
piving. which was held on the 27th February, 
1872. the ovation they received was comparable 
only to the reception accorded to Princess 
Alexandra when she arrived from Denmark 
an a bride. 

4n 1875 the princess was separated from her 
husband for the first time on the occasion of his 
visit to India, She divided her time botween a 
Jong visit to Copenhagen and a retired life at 
Sandringham. 

Death of the Duke of Clarence 

The greatest sorrow which had yet befallen 
the princess was the death of her eldest son, 
the Duke of Clarence, who in 1892 succumbed. 
to an attack of pneumonia. The bereaved 
mother did not aliow her sorrow to embitter 
her. and after the first period of intense suffering 
the only signs he showed of her loss were an 
increased sympathy for the troubles and afflic- 
tions of . 

Shortly after her son’s death the princess 
came upon an elderly woman on the Sandring- 
ham estate, who was weeping bitterly and 
tottering under a load of packages. 

Tt ay that the woman was a carrier, 
and made her living by doing errands in the 
market towns for the country folk, “ But the 
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IJRONATION OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 








fa nated cera eae 
weight is too heavy at your age,” said the 
princess. “‘ Yes, you are right. I'll have to 
give it up, and if I give it up I'll starve. Jack 
carried them for me—Jack, my boy” “ And 
where is he now?” asked the royal lady. 
“Jack? He is dead. Ob, he i» dead!” 
the old woman cried bitterly. 

A few days later a neat little cart and a 
stout donkey were brought to the carrier's 
door—gifts trom the princess. 

For nearly eighteen months after the death of 

Duke of Clarence Princess Alexandra bved 
in the strictest seclusion, and in 1893 she made 
& prolonged cruise in the Mediterranean, which 
gradually restored her to health. It was 
during absence from England that the 
engagement of Princess Mary of Teck to the 
Duke of York was announced, and the marriage 
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took on August oth, 1902, was & ayat never to be forgotten 
e that it tears to the eyes of many 
pathetic in the samphesty of her beau! ‘some wild woodland flower that had strayed into @ hot-house. 
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Th the 
Despite her royal roben she looked 


4a solemnized on the 6th July, 1893, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's 

In 1898 the Princess ot Wales sustained a 
great gnef in the los ot her mother, the Queen 
of Denmark, and in 190], when Victoria the 
Good to her rest, she was called upon 
not only to mourn the loss of a second mother, 
but to take up the responsibilities and duties of 
the first lady in the land. 

It would be impossible to imagine anyone 
more fitted to ocoupy the exalted position of 
Queen of England than was Alexandra. She 
was already the idol of all classes of the people, 
and when at long last the day for Their Majesties’ 
coronation arrived—it had been postponed 
owing to the illness of King Edward —half 
the pomp and splendour of the scene reemed 
centred in her radiant and regal figure, 
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The ceremony itself was a sight never to be 
forgotten by those whe were privileged to 
witness it. The dull giey of the abbey walls 
made a background to a Keene of almost oriental 
splendour. Brilliant uniforms, beautiful dresses, 
and flushing jewels mingled with the gorgeous 
robes worn hy the peer, and the general 
magnificence of the whole effect way 
heightened by a riot of colour, which 
wan supphed by the attire of repre- 
aentatives trom the East. 

In the midst of all this glory came 
Queen Alexondra in her procession to 
the altar. She mule a figure that 
brought teu to the even of many 
In spite of her quee 
looked almost path 
plenty of her beauty, like some 
woodland flower wh had strayed 
hy mintahe into an caxctic hot-house. 

The People's Greeting 

owas a mncmorable moment when, 
ak crowned queen, wearing the royal 
robes and crown, Her Majenty passed 
out of the abbey ta receive the 
greetings of the ‘cred. that had 
assembled {0 cuteh a fleeting glinrpse 
of the two Jeading personalities in 
a pageant of notables. 

The succes and brilliance of the 
reign of King Edward VIL is un 
ehallenged, and there is no doubt 
that much ot that success was due 
to the perronalty and charm of 
hin popular queen’ consort. 

Unhappily at was all too short, 
and durmg the comparatively briet 
period that Alexandra. reigned as 
queen consort she was often full of 
anvious care regarding the king's 
health = Early in 1910 the blow fell. 
and Queen Alexandra was bereft at 
of her husband and her crown. 
Again she went to the coronation 
of an Enghsh hing and queen at 
Westminster, but tins time it was 
her non who received the emblem of 
sovereygnty. andl Alexandra became 
the Queen-mother. 

Interest in Charities 
Mince the death of King Edward, Ut 




















in the sim- 
























_Observance of “Rose Day” 


keen interest in hospitals dates from the South 
African War of 1899-1902. 

At that time there were few properly trained 
nurses, and soldiers were taken straight from 
the ranks to be employed as hospital orderlies. 
When she heard of this state of affairs the 
princesn wax deeply moved. She went to the 


THE QUEEN-MOTHER AND HER SON 





Alexandra and King George Vin 1918. Throughout her long hic 
Alexandra retuned her keen interest an the welfare of the English 


Queen Alexandra has busied herself people. In peace and in war her name was ever associated with every 


uncensingly with the welfare of the 
English people, and in war ax in peace her 
name has been affectionately coupled with 
every charitable orgamzation of importance. 
Her Majesty's own particular enthusiasm 
is for the “ Rose Day ™ in aid of the hospitals, 
observed annually on the 26th June, in which 
for many years she took an active part. Her 
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portant charitable organization throughout the land. 


London Hospital, where, with the aid of the 
Matron, she chose twenty-six nurses, whom she 
at once sent to South Africa at her own expense. 

She then set to work and completely re- 
organized the army nursing staff, and it is largely 
to her endeavours that we owe our present 
efficient system of army nursing. 
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ILLIONS who 

never saw Enrico 
Caruso are well ac- 
quainted with hix 
golden voice through 
the gramophone. He 
was born in Naples on 
the 27th February, 
1872, the eighteenth of 
his parents’ children, 
but the first to aurvive 
infancy. 

His father was a me- 
chanie in poor circum- 
atances, and a rather 
careless and cappt-go- 
lucky sort of individual. 
Caruso’s mother, ..ow- 
ever, was an excellent 
hourewife, and tried to 
make the family’s slen- 
der means go as far ax 
possible. Unfortunately 
she died while her son 
waa atill a child. 

When six years old the 
little boy was sent to 
a kindergarten, where 
he remained for two 
years, after which he 
proceeded to a clerical 
school, presided over 
by Father Giuseppe 
Bronzetti. From this 
amiable and well-read 
old priest Caruso ac- 
quired as much educa- 
tion a« was then con- 
sidered necessary for 
& poor Italian hoy. It 
was when singing 
hymns in this school 
that his master first 
noticed what a beauti- 
ful vaice the child 
ponsesued. His voice 
soon became well 
koown in the churches 
of the district, and he 
waa often called upon 
to help at the frequent. 
religious festivals at 
Naples. 

In this way he picked 9 
up a rough knowledge 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


The MECHANIC with a GOLDEN VOICE 


Caruso, the Bright Particular Star of Opera, Who by His Infinite Capacity for 
Taking Pains Became a King tn the Realm of Song 





i in Leoncavallo’s well-known opera of 
4 mostly in Italian 


famous tenor ap; 
ae 
ther 


own wonder- 
in any other. 





of music, but while he 
was still quite young he 
wes employed in the 
evening to copy out 
opera scores for a 
friend of his father’s, 
and this was how he 
Jearned most of the 
operas which he was 
later greatly to 
adarn. 

When he left achool, 
young Caruso went to 
work with his father in 
the Meuriccffre extab- 
lishment. For a year 
or two he made himself 
generally useful among 
the machinery, but he 
Wan soon promoted to 
he a sort of accountant 
in the office, At thin 
task he displayed the 
pat efficiency and 

connesk, Raving hin 
employer many thou- 
sand lire each year. 

Nevertheless, he had 
not forgotten his vorwe, 
and continued to sing 
whenever he could find 
an opportunity. Often 
in the evening he would 
perform at open-air 
café. tor a few lire, 
but Sundays were gen- 
erally bunily spent at 
some chureh festival or 
other. He was not in- 
frequently called upon 
by young men of his 
acquaintance to sing 
love serenades to their 
fiancées on the bal- 
conies. At this time 
his voice was only a 
somewhat thin and 
reedy tenor, “like the 
wind whistling in a 
window-pane.”” 

In_ 1892 Caruso de- 
termined that he would 
take some singing les- 
xona, though be could 
ill afford to pay for 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


them. A friend took him to a singing master 
named Vergine, who. on first hearing his 
voice, declared that he would never make a 
singer. Notwithstanding this opmon, Caruso 
insisted on attending his classes For some 
time the master refused to take any noticr 












of him, and one day. when he volunteered to 
ning on his own account, Vergine exclaimed, 
“What, are you still hese’ ” Gradually, 
however, Caruxo’s voice grew rounder and 
fuller, while the top notes, which he had 


previously been unable 10 attack, now came 
easily enough 

In the winter of 1894 he made his début on 
the stage of quite an insignificant local opera 


A GREAT ITALIAN SINGER 


Under the nultary system of his country, 
liable to service as a solder in 1894, but 


Caruso became 
beautiful voice 
secured exemption for him from the army. 





houre, His appearance was anything but a 
triumph. While still working for Meuricofire, 
Caruso alse contmued to make desultory appear 
ances at voncerts and on the operatio stage. 

During 1804 Caruso became hable for military 
service, and was sent to Rieti to join a regiment 
there. Soon hs comrades found out that this 
new recruit could “sing like an angel,” and 
when off duty he perforce spent most of his 
apare time entertaining them. 

One day a major in the regiment heard him 
singing and sent forhim. Although brusque and 
harsh in manner, this officer appreciated the 

ibilities of Caruso'a voice. After he had 
been at Rieti a month, the major sent for him 


|___ Ambition to Sing in Opera 
again. “ You cannot be @ soldier and also a 
singer,” said he : “wo I have decided that your 


brother Giovanni shall come here at once and 
take your place Thus Caruso left the army 
and returned te his musical studies 

He now began to entertain serious ambitions 
as an opera singer. He convinced himself that 
he could hecome an great a singer as any then 
alive, although at that time few other people 
shared hi confidence. By pertinacity he soon 
obtained a few minor engagements. He worked 
hard and eamed very little, but this hard living 
with touring companies proved of immense 
value to him as experience. 

Little by little Caruso’s voice and his talent 
were appreciated by provincial producers, and 
engagements became practically a certainty for 
him. He did not encounter any lightning 
success, but earned his subsequent great fame 
by year of hard work and study. 

Meets His First Wife 

While he was on tour, he met a lady named 
Ada Giachetti, an opera singer, who was often 
engaged in the same company. She was far 
more eaperienced in opera than Caruso, and 
was in addition an admirable musician. The 
two very quickly became friends, and Caruso 
came to rely upon her judgment and knowledge 
in their profession. Ultimately they agreed to 
combine their fortunes, and they were married 
in the autumn of 1900. Their two sons were 
named Rodolfo and Enrico. 

Shortly before his marriage Caruso had ob- 
tained a contract to sing at the Lirico, in Milan. 
This was really the turning-point of his fortunes, 
for the Lirico waa one of the foremost opera 
houses in Italy. With this hy ny tne came 
another stroke of good luck, for Caruso was 
introduced to Puccini, then at the height of his 
fame as & composer. The master musician 
heard and approved the young tenor’s voice, 
and praise from Puccini went far in the world 
of Italian opera. After his engagement at 
Milan terminated, Caruso quickly found others. 
He paid a visit to Russia and several to 
South America, where he was received with 
great favour at Buenos Aires. 

Year. slipped by busily and happuy. He 
was working his way up in his profession, and, 
thanks to his foreign tours, his name was becom- 
ing known abroad. During the 1902 season 
Caruso went to Monte Carlo to sing, and thus 
opened = new phase in his career as an inter- 
national celebrity. 

From Monte Carlo he went straight on to 
Covent Garden, where he sang in May. London 
immediately took him to her heart, and until 
hia death he remained her favourite singer. 
All the newspapers declared that ‘Signor 
Caruno sang to perfection.” Such engagements 
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Reception in New York 


as these naturally brought him a very handsome 
income, with which he bought a villa near 
Florence and set up aa a country gentleman. 
— Rovemioes, 1903, Caruso arrived in New 

‘orl is first appearance at the ‘Topolitan. 
Opera Honse. He was immediately Tetoated 
with America and the Americans, and for the 
rest of his life New York really became his 
home. At that time Conreid had just taken 
control of the Metropolitan, and he knew nothing 
about opera singers. (‘aruso. however, quickly 
charmed him, and the two became fast friends— 
a happy circumstance for the singer, for Conreid 
remained his faithful ally to the end. 

Successful Appearance in America 

In New York he at once repeated his success 
at Covent Garden, and the ericans became 
Caruso’s devotees no less than the English. 
Hereafter he fell into s sort of natural routine ; 
during the winter season he invariably sang in 
New York, while the summer was devoted to 
@ concert tour through Europe and a holiday. 

To tell tho whole story of the great singer's 
life would make monotonous reading, for he 
simply went on from triumph to triumph. 
Each city that heard him fell under his spell. 
He seemed to captivate his audience without 
any effort whataoever, even when prejudice 
existed against him before he sang. In New 
York, for instance, Jean de Reszke had left 
behind him a great tradition for operatic per- 
formance of a certain particular kind—the kind 
which he himself affected. Now Caruso, as 
was well known, had nothing in common with 
this tradition, and New York was prepared to 
receive him unfavourably. However, once he 
had appeared on the stage, and the audience 
hed listened to that magic voice of his, all 
unfavourable oriticism evaporated into thin sir, 
and enthusiasm took ite place. 

‘True and False Friendship 

Once his name had grown to be a household 
word throughout the civilized world, Caruso 
naturally became hedged about with that sort 
of artificial divinity with which the hangers-on 
of the arta invariably clothe a popular and 
successful artist. There were any amount of 
folk anxious to patronize or to be patronized 
by Caruso, so long as he remained a huge success. 
But Caruso was of true Italian shrewdness, 
Such “ frienda” might clamour round him as 
mauch as they liked, and he would amile politely 
witb a word to each ; but he reserved his friend- 
ship and intimacy for those whose disinterested- 
ness and loyalty he had put to the proof. 

In disposition the great tenor was naturally 
jovial and full of gaiety. Nothing pleased him 
more than @ lunch party in a restaurant among 
his friends. Then he would be as animated 
and happy as a small boy out for a treat. 
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ENRICO CARUSO! 


Although he earned almost fabulously large 
sums of money, ‘ there was a hole in Caruso's 
pocket,” through which it all managed to slip 
as fast as he earned it. 

IRRESISTIBLE RICCARDO 


A DASHING, 


c= toot 
Caras as Riccardo in Un Ballo in Moschera (‘A Masked. 
Ball”), In such a part as this the ‘was in his clement, 
dalighting his enti audience with lus inimutable charm, 

He was generous and lavishly charitable, not 
only to his friends and professional colleagues, 
but also in his efforts to relieve any sort of 
suffering which came in his way. By nature 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


intensely emotional, his life as an operatic star 
only served to augment thia characteristic, so 
that when he saw distress or want in any 
form he was always moved to instant sympathy 
or indignation. 

During the World War he constantly sang at 
charity concerts. Such help from him was the 
moet practical he could offer, for his name on 
the ‘amme meant, for a certainty, an 
increase of £1,000 m the gross receipts. No 


needy or invalid smger, morcover, ever asked 
IN OUTDOOR DRESS 


help in vain from this prince of his 
profession, nor did & poor Itahan 
workman in New York ever go 
hungry if Caruso knew his neel. 
He took a deep and practical in- 
terest, in lun tellow-countrymen 
who had made ther homes in 
Ameniva’h greatest city—and New 
York, let us bear in mind, is the 
third largest Italian city in the 
whole of the world. 
Love of Practical Jokes 

All through hw lite Caruso de 
Sighted an playing practical jokes, 
both on the stage and off. In 4 
production of the opera La Bohéme, 
one of the characters, #ho is in hie 
shirt-sleeves, picks up a cost from 
a chair, puts it on, and goes off 
the stage. One night, when Caruso 
was wingng in this opera at New 
York, his colleague picked up the 
coat and strove to put it on. 
Alas! he struggled in vain, tor 
Caruso had had the sleeves sewn 
up. Qn another occasion he halt 
filled the top hat of some worthy 
gentleman with water, and the 
victim of this prank in due courre 
picked up the hat and put it on 
his head, with diwastrous results. 

Carugo xpent @ great deal of his 
vast inconie in buying olgets d'art. 
He began hin collection in 1906 by 
the purchase of a gold coin of 
Arsinoe H, and from this amall 
beginning the Caruso collection 
grew to become an immense and 
magnificent array. Limoges ena- 
mels, pricelesa Italian sixteenth-century cande- 
jabra, Grecian and ancient E, i 
gold enamelled watches—such 
as these especially attracted the eve of the 
tenor, and his opulent fees and royalties enabled 
him to gratify his tastes as he desired. 

No one should think, however, for all his ease 
and nonchalance, that Caruao did not have to 
work hard in order to achieve his great sucoeases. 
Every great artist haa to devote many hours 
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Capacity for Taking Pains | 


each day to his craft, and Caruso was no 
miraculous exception to this rule. He made 
a most intensive study of the parta he had to 
sing, going over each note and phrase with 
meticuious care. Whatever opera was billed 
for an evening performance, Caruso spent the 
whole morning at work on it with his accom- 
panist. No matter if he had already sung in it 
a hundred times, he insisted that each bar of 
the entire acore should be played through to 
him while he sung his own part through in 
half voice. 

This thoroughness did not stop 
here. Exercises, trials of new 
songs, study of the technical side 
of his art occupied him each day 
for an hour or more. In fect, 
Caruso’s succesa was due in a large 
measure to his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. In his youth his 
voice only promised great things : 
it could not accomplish them. 
Only by hard work, intelligent 
foresight, and ceaseless determined 
application to httle things did 
Caruso win his way to complete 
pre-eminence in his art. We may 
say truly that he deserved every 
sorap of applause he ever received. 

Most Popular Singer 

Year by year this routine of 
brilliant success continued. Caruso 
grew more and more famous, until 
he was certainly the best-known 
and most popular singer in the 
world. In 1911 his life wes sad- 
dened by two most unfortunate 
events. His father died, and his 
wife left him. The two cata- 
strophes almost shattered him for 
the time being, but owing to his 
contracts he had to a8 hard 
as ever, although he had no heart 
for his work. 

During the ensuing year he did 
not work, but restored his over- 
strained nerves by a lengthy holiday 
to something approaching health. 
In 1913, however, he was aa busy 
as ever again, singing in London, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and New York. 

In I9l4 he heli sro in London, little 
knowing that thia be his last appearance 
there. His health again broke down, and he 
retired to Italy, where he was when the World 
War broke out. He sang in Rome at one 
final concert for charity, and then returned to 
America. The position of Italy and America 
with regard to the war troubled him greatly, 
and he continued ill and nervous year after 


Caruso was most 
He could draw 
cancatures. 
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ITALY’S FAMOUS TENOR AT THE PIANO 
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1k as the fortane of Carne t, be jfted with a naturally well 
wae not compelled to undergo the dradgecy of most artis in 
fore be foun 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


year. In spite of this he filled heavy engage- 

ments, both at concerts and on the stage. 
However, in 1918 his life was brightened 
by the pros t of a second marriage. His 
as Miss Doroth yy Benjamin of New 


Yau. “Carano “dctormingd that he would not 
delay the marriage, and on the 20th August 
the ceremony took place at a day's notice. 
Mrs. Caruso did not receive her engagement 
Ting until she had been married for several 
weeks, A baby daughter was born to them 


CARUSO AND HIS SECOND WIFE 


‘The preat moger luis, which had long been. clouded by sorrow and Ines, 


Ww Ey the tath of a httie daughter, to whies ‘Caruso wae Se 
in December, 1919, with whom Caruso was 
woon completely infatuated. 

Almost a year later, when the season opened 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Caruso was 
far from well. However. he insisted on going 
on to the stage. but while singing hin first song 
he collapsed. Although singing caused him the 
greatest pain he continued to fulfil his contract 
until Christmas Eve, when he wan put to bed 
almost by main force by the doctor. For some 
months he was very ill with pleurivy, and under- 
went no less than seven small operations. 
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His Second Marriage 


By the following May he had sufficiently 
recovered to be taken to Italy. Idling in the 
sunshine at Sorrento, near his native 


spice, he 4; to grow much better, but 

in Sly sci nly fell very ill again, and after 

great or life he died on the 2nd 

‘August, ae His Jast words to his wife 
were, “ Dorothy, don’t let me die.” 

In early life Caruso’s voice was much lighter 


than it eventually became, and he was 
to sing only light parts, such aa Wilhelm in 
Mignon. But every month, to the 
surprise of his hearers, his voice grew 
bigger and the upper register acquired. 
additional weight, and he soon be- 
came able to undertake the heavier 
Tmusic which he had at first. avoided. 
In his meturity he was heard to 
advant in whatever he sang. 
Not only did Caruso charm his 
hearers with his wonderful declama- 
tory passages, but his half voice 
(which is perhaps the supreme test 
of good singing) delighted just as 
much as his more forceful delivery. 

His Irresistible Charm 

Caruso grew to have perfect com- 
mand of his voice, which was remark- 
ably even througbout. He could sing 
the loudest without a trace 
of forcing, and in the quietest, phrasea 
he never lost the tone. Above all, he 
had that indefinable something which 
we call charm, without which a per- 
fectly produced voice of the finest 
quality cannot wholly please. That 
ig why even the unmusical listened 
to him entranced. The appeal of his 
voice and ity was irresistible. 

Very gentlomen, who remem- 
Lens ane sweet-voiced Sint ad- 

it eir grandsons to go hear 
his successor. The gallery of the 
opera groaned beneath the weight of 
intelligent students who would rather 
spend their money on listening to 
Caruso than waste it, as they thought, 

on singing masters ; ‘and music-lovers 
who were out of town flocked back to London 
for a “ Caruso t.”” 

The great tenor never allowed himself to 
he persuaded to sing in any other language 
than his own He wax ready to undertake 
the most exacting rdle, always provided that 
it suited his voice aud could be sung in Italian. 
Among the operas in which Carusy achieved 
his eee a are Carmen. La Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Aida, 1 Pagliaeci, Madama Butterfly, La Bo- 
héme, Un Ballo in Maschera, and Cavalleria 
Ruaticana. 
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GROUP 10._SCIENTISTS 


Gc 
An EXPLORER in the 


GILBERT WHITE 


REALM of NATURE 


Gilbert White's Patient and Persistent Quest for Ftrst-hand Knowledge of the Mysteries 
of Nature, and How it Brought World-wide Fame to the Curate of Selborne 


LTHOUGH Gilbert White relates how he 
once dined with a fellow clergyman who 
believed & local woman’s assertion that she 
conld cure cancer by making an application of 
ing toads, he was himself remarkably free 
pid credulity, considering the age in which he 
lived. ‘I am one,” he wrote, “that takes 
his observations from the subject itself, and 
not from the writings 
of others.” 

There were some 
facts of natural his- 
tory—for example, the 
migration of swallows 
—about which he never 
attained the certainty 
we have to-day; but, 
nevertheleas, he de- 
serves the honourable 
distinction of bein; 
pioneer among that 
noble hand of field 
naturalists whose me- 
thoda of patient * 
suit after first-hand 
knowledge in their 
own neighbourhoods 
was later to be de- 
veloped to such yer 
fection by men like 
Jean-Henri Febre. 
“Tt is, I find,” wrote 
White, “ in zoology, as 
in botany; all nature 
is po full, that that 
district, produces the 
greatest variety which 
is the most exam- 





Hons that some 
love, and among many other 
a one bert 
spent the ter part fe as the 

than of the parish in which it waa situated, an Yt 
was his misfortune, he says, “ never to have had 
any neighbours whose studies have led them 
towards the pursuit of natural knowledge.” 
Yet in Selborne he found alk the requirements 
for a full and useful and happy life, ax its 
cleric, historian, naturalist, and antiquary. 
His story of that My %; “ The Natural History 
und Antiquities of Selborne,” ix not only a 
literary classic, and one of the most charming 
books in English literature, but a presentation 
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DARTS ALONG LIKE AN ARROW 


Q =. we 
In The Katara) Histery of Selboros,” Gubert White men- 


birds have movements 


in popular form of delightfully-written, firet- 
hand information concerning the wild life of 
the English countryside that is atill an almost 
unrivalled masterpiece. 

Gilbert White was born in his grandfather's 
houre, Selborne Vi . Hampshire, on the 
18th July, 1720. His father, John White, had 
been a member of the Bar in London, while his 
mother, the heiress to 
a small property, was 
the daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Holt, at 
one time rector ot 
Streatham. His pa- 
rents were in easy, 
although by no means 


affluent, circum- 
stancer. 
Educated first, it is 


thought, at Farnham. 
and certainly at Ba- 
aingstoke grammar 
school, Gilbert White 
afterwards went to 
Osford, where, while 
at Oriel College, he 
had an attack of small- 
pox. He obtained hw 
Master of Arts degree 
in 1746, and received 
deacon’, orders the 
following year. His 
first curacy was at 
Swarraton, Hampshire, 
where his salary was 
| £20 6 year, and after- 
wards he became cu- 
rate at Selborne, re- 
signing this latter 
charge in 1752 to be- 
peuulian'ss come one of the proc- 
amples instanced b by him ie tors of Oxford Univer- 
Garts along like an arrow.” sity. 

Gilbert White’s paternal grandfather, whose 
name was also Gilbert had been vicar of 
Selborne from 1681 until his death there in 
1727. On the death of her hurband, the 
naturalixt's grandmother removed from the 
vicarage to another house, known ax “ The 
Wakes,” in Selborne, where she was joined by 
her son and his family, which included Gilbert 
White, the younger, then a boy seven or eight 
years old. It will thus be seen how strong 
were the ties which bound Gilbert White by » 
lifelong attachment to his native Selborne Even 
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GILBERT WHITE 


when he had become a curate in other parishes, 
Gilbert White atill made Selhorne his home. 

He was once told by one of his friends that 
posterity would know Gilbert White an a 
clergyman who had “refused livings and 
served curacies.” His admirers to-day arc, 
however, but slightly interested in any of his 
clerical positions apart from Selhorne ; their 
affection for the man is based on qualities that 
could not be affected by his ecclesiastical 
status, be it high or low. The charge that he 
was wealthy pluralist is totally unwarranted. 

Three Times Curate of Selborne 

At the same time, in any story of Gilbert 
White’s life some explanation of his position as 
& parish clergyman must be made. He was 
not the vicar of Selbornc, as might be supposed ; 
‘vt moat, he was only the curate of the parish, 
and, rather strangely, he wos curate there 
three times. Jt was not the Vicarage House 
of Selhorne that he made famour as hin home, 
but his own house, “ The Waker,” which bad 
formerly been his grandfather's and his uncle's 
property. 

His position as a clergyman was in some 
respects peculiar He was a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxtord, for fifty years, and more than 
once was offered college livings. But his 
attachment to Selborne, his native place, was 
stronger than the attractionh of clerical pre- 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 





Born in toe pretty Hampshire village of 
of nature, presented in “The Natural Histor 
Jovers from many parts of the world. The 


‘of Selborne, 


4 Selboroe, Gilbert White was three times s appointed ie irae: 
brought fame to hia birt which haa been 
zurch has « tablet in memory of the: atures ‘who was buried in the chuschyard, 


An Unfounded Charge 


ferment. Gilbert White drew a small income 
from his fellowship; and from his college at the 
age of thirty-seven, after he had held several 
unimportant curacies, he obtained the small 
living of Moreton Pinkney, in Northan.pton- 
shire. He placed a curate in this charge, and 
after the latter's salary had been paid, about 
£30 a year remained as Gilbert White’s income 
from that living. 
The Curacy of Faringdon 

Four years later, in 176], meGilbert White 
became, also, curate of Faringdon, a parish 
in Hampshire, the rector there being a non- 
Tesident, and this curacy he held for twenty-six 
years. It will thus be seen that Gilbert White, 
while a non-resident in his own living, never- 
theless fulfilled faithfully all the clerical responai- 
bilities of another non-resident at Faringdon, 
in order that he might continue to live in his 





© the whole time that Cilbert 
White was curate of Faringdon, which is the 
next parish to Selborne, he had a near neighbour 
for twenty-three years in the vicar of Selborne, 
the Rev. Andrew Etty. When the latter died 
in 1784, Gilbert White did not seek the living, 
but as the new vicar did not want to reside in 
Selborne, the naturalist became curate of his 
native place, at the age of sixty-four. He had 
been for a time curate of Selhorne twenty-six 


AT PICTURESQUE SELBORNE 


ited by nature 
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Generous Friend of the Poor_| tgs 


THE MUCH-LOVED HOME 0 


GILBERT WHITE 
F THE FAMOUS NATURALiST 


dn this house—' The Wakes "—which was erected towards the end of the seventeenth century, Gilbert White spent many 


‘happy years, tt was the peo: 
years previously, and for another brief period 
at a still earlier date. He resigned his curacy 
at Faringdon on being appointed curate at 
Selborne, which charge he retained, as well o# 
his living in Northamptonshire and his fellow. 
ship, until his death. 

There were many pluralists in the Church in 
Gilbert White's day, and many clergymen who 
did not reside in their livings, but there is no 
doubt whatever that the naturalist of Relborne 
was a faithful parish pricet in his curacies and 
led a simple and blameless life, while there are 
many proofs in his letters that he was a 
generous friend to the poor, 

His Solitary Luxury 

Gilbert White was doubtless better off than 
many clergymen of his time, but he was neither 
wealthy nor ostentatious. He never married, 
and had only one servant in the house, besides 
a gardener and a woman who did weeding, 
although sometimes, when he had more visitors 
than ordinarily, some additional household help 
hed to be obtained from the village. He 
bought his tea by the half-pound, as well he 

ight, considering that it cost 28. a Ib. in 
his day. The only Inxury that Gilbert White 
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perty of Ins paternal grandfather and Jater of hus uncle, Charles 
ion of the great naturalist in 1763. Since that time st has been considerably added to and modernized. 





ite, and came into the pos 


allowed himsclf was his garden and grounds, 
in which he took a great pride, and which 
he wan constantly striving to improve and 
beautify. 

In order to study the character ot Gilbert 
White one must turn to the pages of his im- 
mortal book, “The Natural History of Sel- 
borne.” and try to conjure up a vision of its 
genial, kindly, and observant author. Hin great- 
grand-nephew and biographer, Mr. Rashleigh 
Holt-White, states that his distinguished rela- 
tive was a short and slender man, about 
5 ft. 3 in. in height, vivacious despite his 
studious habits, with a courteous and dignified 
presence. There is abundant proof in his 
correspondence that he was thrifty, a man of 
business habits, very cautious in all his deal- 
ings, and delighting in the quiet and simple 
joys of domesticity. 

Letters to His Relations 

His letters to his numerous relations are 
brimful of affection, while characterized by great 
common sense. In one significant passage he 
writes: “I have now the sure of seeing 
my house full of friends.” t is rather amus- 
ing to find how inevitably, in almost all his 
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GILBERT WHITE 


communications of a private character, Gilbert 
White refers to his garden, or the crops. or 
even the weather." T have put my old white 
bed up in my late drawing-room.” he writes 
to his sinter, * where J lic. as you ordered me. 

«My peaches: ripen... © The failure of 
sera hy 

Thore ir, indeed, very little to tell about the 
life of the Key. Gilbert White, M.A., apart frem 
his obsrrvatic a naturalist. It is difficult 
to say how he was fimt led to take an interest 
in natural history, hut probably the fact that 
Selborne was such an arcady had something to 
do with turning hix thoughts in this direction. 

Nature Student from Childhood 

In one of hix carlicst letters Gilbert White 
confesses that he had been strongly attached 
10 the study of natural history from childhood. 
It is cortam that from the age of thirty-one 
he regularly kept nature diaries, in which he 
recorded facts concerning natural history which 
had come to his knowledge from his own 
observation, However, he was a middle-aged 
tan when he began to write the letters which 
form “The Natural History of. Selborne.” 

Those communications were written to correr- 
pondents at a distance, Holely with the idea of 
exchanging views with kindred spirits inter- 
ested in natural history. The first of them to 
hear a date ia onc belonging to the year 1767, 
when Gilbert White was forty-seven yoars 
ot age. The letters were becun with no idea 
of publication, and when some triends urged 
him to extend hin narrative to the dimensions 
of a volume, the clerical naturalist was in no 
harry to unsent. upparently because of the 
tediousnens of making copies. From the tine 
the first letter wan written over twenty years 
had elapsed hefere the whole of them were 
preyaresd for the press. The Natural History 
of Selborne “ wan published in 1788, 

Learning Wisdom from Nature 

Gilbert, White lived clowe to the soil, and if 
was to Nature herself that he went to learn 
wixden. rather than to books, althoueh he 
loved books as much a anyone. Apropos of 
this, he writes humorously, * Writer. copying 
from one another. make Aristotle say that goats 
breathe at their cars, whereas be anserts just 
the contrary.” He then quotes the Greek 
pasuage to prove his point. 

On another occasion he mentions that two 
authorities, one of them the great Linneus 
himeclf, had described the water-rat ax being 
web-footed on its hind feet. White modestly 
asserted that if Linneux was right. then he 
(White) had discovered a new water-rat, for 
these animals in his local stream were not 
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web-footed. Here again it was a caac of 
writers copying from one another: some 
for 





A Dimtoutive Quadruped 


writer had concluded that as ducks and beavers 
were web-footed, water-rats must surely be, 
and the crror had crept into an early edition 
of Limeun. 

As a result of his method of studying ¢ things 
at first hand, Gilbert White was probably the 
first man to discover and describe the English 
harvest mouse (Mua minutus), In at 
hin dine to his correspondent, White 
writen: “I have procured nome of the mice 
mentioned in my former lettcr, a 
and a female with young, both of which T I 
have preserved in brandy. From the colour, 
shape, size, and manner of nesting, I make no 
doubt but that the species is nondescript.” 

He then proceeds to describe these wonderful 
little quadrupedx, one of tho smallest species 
Aknown—its nest “ perfectly round, and about 
the size of a cricket ball.” The nest in question 
was found in a field of wheat, suspended in the 
head of a thistle. He weighed and moasured 
full-grown harvest mice, and found that they 
were just 24 inches in length, with tails 2 inches 
long, and that two of them in a scale 

“ weighed down just one copper halfpenny, which 
is about the third of an ounce avoirdupois.” 

Authority for Other Writers 

We might add that while Gilbert White was 
0 chary of copying other writers, scores of 
subsequent writers on natural have 

his description of the harvest mouse, 
and. indeed, it could scarcely be improved uy 

Jt has to be remembered that the study of 
natural history was Gilbert White's recreation 
and hobby. not hix business. He was always 
on the alert, and made every occasion that 
took him into the open air serve as an oppor- 
tunity to study what he deseribed as "the 
wonders of creation, too frequently overlooked 
as common aceurrences.” His careful method 
ix described in a letter referring to a very 
comprehensive list of common birds: 

For many months I eared a list im my pocket of 
the birds that were tu be remarked. and. an 1 rode or 
wulked about my busmess. 1 noted each day the eon- 


hird’p song : 0 that Iam. 
fact» as a mun con be of 




















auy trausaction whatsoever. 
Hours Spent in Observation 

Watch in hand, he would stand observing 

a par of white owls hunting for mice with 


which to feed their young. “] have minuted 
these birds with my watch for an hour together, 
and have found that they return to their nest, 
the one or the other of them, about once in 
five minutes.” 

There are many shrewd observations on owls 
in Gilbert White's letters. Only one who knew 
owls well could have written the remark that 
“owls move in a buoyant manner, as if 
lighter than air; they secm to want ballast.” 
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STUDYING THE HABITS OF 1 A TAME BAT 
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Galbert White fording a tare bat, which would take fies out of bus hand With characterste patience he studied the ele 

quadruped for hours on end, and was rewarded by discovering many instructive peculianties Among other things be 

Observed that, when eating, it‘ brought sts wings round before sts mouth hovenng and hidmg sts head in the manner of 
jurds ef prey”? He also found that, contrary to general beliel, a bat can mse from » Sat surface 
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He noted that when brown owl hoot, their 


throats awell “as big ax a hen's egg. 
He knew 2 brown owl, kept in capti 
lived a full year without any water. 
















Taxi g some acquantane with n tame brown owl, I 
find t1 if casts up th 
Tarda, pellets, after th 
dike a hides what 








ts. Ritter s. puppien, mage 


ad any kind of emrion e1 offal. 


The naturalist of Sclhorne was very interested 


in bats, and although we still occasionally 
hear these mouse-like nocturnal fliers deseribed 


All who know Selborne are familiar with the zigzag path which extends from the 
Its construction was undertaken by Gilbert's 
brother John, at the combined expense of the family. 


bottom to the top of the Hanger. 


hy the ignorant ax birds, Gilbert White 
correctly referred to the hat as“ thix wonderful 
quadruped.” 

He was always endeavouring to study bats 
more closely, evidently ieving that there 
were more species in Britain than the three 
or four kinds that had been identified up to his 
time. H was, however, left to those who came 
after him to treble the number of pecies with 
whieh he waa familiar. 

Studying a Tame Bat 

There are many interesting notes on bats in 
his “ Selborne,” and he amused himself for 
hours in studying a tame bat that would take 
flies out of his hand, always rejecting the wings 
before swallowing the remainder, * The adroit- 
ness with which the hat sheared off the wings 
ot the flies it ate,” says the author, “ pleased 
me much.” He found that, contrary to vulgar 
opinion, a bat can rise from a flat surface, and 
can also run on the ground. 
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PATHWAY FAMILIAR TO SELBORNE’S VISITORS 


Studying Swift: d Swallows 





Much could be written concerning White's 
life-long study of martins, awallows, and swifts. 
To the end he remained in doubt as to whether 
these birds really did migrate to warmer 
climes in the winter time, or hid themselves 
away like hata. 

No Reflection on the Naturelist 

This doubt, where we now poksess certainty, 
is nv reflection on Gilbert White's merits an 
a naturalist. He knew as much about the 
subject as anyone ; none of his contemporarics 
knew any better. One must remember that, 
in his day, the means of communication were 
slow and difficult, and where there was one 
careful observer of wild birds, there are now a 
thousand, 

He put himself to a 
great deal of trouble to 
study the ways of the swifts 
and swallows. More than 
once ke removed tiles from 
houses, and even from the 
roof of the church, in order 
to atucly Ite broods of swifts, 
observing with reverent 
wonder the fact that tho 
young of these birds are cap- 
able of journeying to distant 
continents a few days after 
leaving the nest. ‘So soon 
does Nature advance small 
birds to their state of per- 
fection ; while the progresnive 
growth of man is slow and 
tedious.” 

In the October hefore he 
died, Gilbert White had every 
hole and corner of a roof 
niuch frequented by mwallows 
closely examined, in the hope of finding some 
of these birds in their winter retreat, but, of 
course, none were found. 

Living as he did only fifty miles from 
London, and having relatives who resided in 
the metropolix, he made occasional journeys 
to and fro, Even in London he studied nature, 
for in 1778 he records in his journal that he 
heard the green woodpecker laughing in the 
fields of Vauxhall, and owls hooting in the 
same place. 

Once he sent by the carrier, addressed to a 
friend in Fleet Street, an earthen pot full of 
wet moss, containing male and female stickle- 
backs. These were wanted by an engraver 
for the of making illustrations, and by 
sending his parcel off from Selborne very early 
in the morning the naturalist contrived that 
it should arrive in the heart of the city the 
same evening. 

Most nature-lovers nowadays can distinguish 
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_His Nature Diary 


the curious note of the grasshopper warbler, 
but in his own parish the country people laughed 
at Gilbert White when he told them that it 
was the note of a bird. Despite all his skill 
ag an observer, the venerable naturalist occa- 
sionally made mistakes in identification, and 
blamed one bird for the misdeeds of another 
species. For this reason it is well to read his 
“Selborne ” in an edition having footnotes by 
a modern naturalist. Our knowledge of natural 
history has been immeasurably extended since 
Gilbert White’s day, and yet, probably, no book 
on the anbject bas deservedly been reprinted so 
often as his. 

The author of “ Selborne”” commenced to 
keep his nature diary in 1751. and he made 
daily entries until within « fortnight of his 
death in 1793. In this journal he recorded 
the temperature, the direction of the wind, the 
rainfall, if any, and observations ‘concerning 
the garden, the birds, etc. 

Record of Nature's Doings 

Tt is these daily observations on natural 
history, some of them not published until after 
hia death, which constitute one of Gilbert 
White's most notable contributions to scien- 
tific knowledge. The calendar entries in them- 
selves do not, of course, possess the inimitable 
charm of the letters which com © The 
Natural History of Selborne.” ‘but as an 
authentic record of nature’s doings they have 
m+ a pattern and a standard for countless 
observers in later times. 

It would be impossible to overestimate the 
influence these records of Gilbert White have 
had in inepiring other students of natural 
history to practixe the same patient and watch- 
ful methods, and to make records with equal 
faithfulness and perreverance, Many of theve 
obrervations were made use of by White 
in the compilation of his “ Natural History.” 
while a naturalist’s calendar, made up of 
eatracta from the journals from 1768 to 1793, 
was patiently compiled and published in 1795 
by Dr. John Aikin, whom Gilbert White men- 
tiona in Letter LXVI of “ Selborne.” 

Method Adopted by the Naturalist 

To illustrate the great naturalist’s method, 
a few quotations from his calendar will suffice, 
the dates given being the earliest mentioned by 
Gilbert White during the twenty-five years 
under review :— 

Redbreast whistles, Jan. 1; winter aconite flower. 
Jan, 1; greater titmouse makes its spring note, Jan 
G; furze on gorse flowers, Jan. 8; flowers. 
Jan. 10 ; bat first appears, Jan. 16 ; first butterfly seen 
Jan. 16; crocus flowera, Jan. 18: skylark sings, Jan 
21; hazel shows its female blossoms, Jan. 23 ; chaffinch 
sings, Jan. 24; jackdaw begins to come to churches, 
Jan. 2.5; eld speedwel flowers, Jan. 27 ; small tortoise- 
shell butterfly appears, Jan. 27; brown strewberry 
flowers, Feb. 1; brown owl hoots, Feb. 2. 
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GILBERT WHITE | 


“The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne ” may be regarded as the life-work of 
its gifted author. This hook was not published 
until five vears before his death, and he pub- 
lished nothing clze of note. It was very well 
received, and immediately it appeared many 
recognized in it a book that would endure. 
Mr. Rashleigh Holt-White records the prophecy 
of a distinguished Oxford scholar who said on 
the book’s first appearance, ** Depend upon it, 


HARVEST MOUSE AND ITS NEST 








Probably the first man to discaver and describe the harvest 
mouse, Gilbert White noted that its nest was “ perfectly 
round, and ebout the size of e cricket ball; it was quite 
‘compact, and made of the biades of wheat. 





the time will come when very few who buy 
books will be without it.” 

The book contains only one “ The 
Naturalist’s Summer Evening We tk ” * @ilbert 
White wrote others, and these were collected 
and first published in 1813. 

The second part of ‘“ Selborne,” the “ Anti- 
quities,” has never made the same popular 
appeal as the “ Natural History,” but it is 
intensely interesting to anyone who is attracted 
by the study of archeology. Gilbert White 
took immense pains over this part of his 
book, and hundreds of original manuscripts and 
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G 
porchments were examined and tranyeribed in 
order te trace the church history of Selborne 
parish from the earliest times. The information 
he gives concerning the monastic establishments 
which formerly existed in Selborne constitutes: 
in itself « domostic history of monasticiam. 

Few men bying a quiet. reured, and unam- 
bitioua life have left behind them a more 
precious literary Iegary to mankind. Sheltered 
and yet quietly busy within the country house 
or in the garden if wan hin greatest joy to 
improve und beautify, he appears to have lived 
remot trom all the unrest of the tuniultuous 
world, _Llis life was placnd and happy. Although 
a bacholor, he had many family tics, and two 
years before his death he records with pride 
{hat the number of hrs nephews and nieces had 
lncreantd te fifty -erht 

Troubled by Deafness 

Deafness troubh Pho, eusing him at times 
to “lose all the pleasing notices and iittle 
infimations arming trom rural sounds,” but 
until three weeks before his death he remained 
well enough to atten to his clerical duties. 
His last letter and his fatest entries in his 
nature diary of that date show unmustakably 
that his intellect was as clear, his hand as 





A Place of Pilgrimage 


firm, and hix interest in natural history as 
unabated aa ever. 

Gilbert White died at ‘The Waker,” 
Selborne. after a brict illness, on the 26th June, 
1793. In hin last will and testament there is 
a request which beautifully reveals the character 


of the man: 
Ido desire that 7 0 








) be burted in the « hurchyard 
belonging to the parr hunch o: pelberne aluresaid, 
gn as pluin and pasate a way as possible, without a 
pall bearers on parade, and that ss honest day labouring 
men. weet being had to sach as have bred up larwe 
Santis, may bear me to mv grave. 10 Whom J apport 
the sum of teu shallmgy cach Jor their trouble. 
Resort of Nature Lovers 

Since Gilbert White was laud to rest in the 
beautitul God's acre of his native village, 
Nelhorne har been a place of pilgrimage tor 
nature lovers from all parts of the world. 
Besides the simple gravestone and a tablet 
within the church, the village contains other 
memorials to the naturalst who made the 
name of Selborne a household word. The house: 
m which he byed and died still stands, ahhough 
if has been considerably altered. 

[see The Natutal History and Antiquities of sole 
(aumuerons editions}, and The Late amd Letters 
bert White of Sefborn hy Rashleigh Holt- 
White cele 























THE CHURCH AND VICARAGE AT SELBORNE IN GILBERT WHITE'S TIME 


‘Wheo John White, the father of Gilbert, retired from the Bar, he left London for Selborne, and made a temporary home with 


Gilbert's grandfather at the vicarage at Selborne, 


Tt was here, on the 38th July, 700, Sant Ris sheet spn; wine was entlond 





to make the name Sefborne a household word, was born. 
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GROUP 11.DRAMATISTS GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


A MODERN MASTER of ENGLISH DRAMA 
George Bernard Shaw, Playwright, Journalist, and Public Sfpaker, Who Showed 
His Love for Humanity bv Tilting Agamst the Institutions of His Dav 


‘By Dublin, the birthplace of Swift and Sheri- second child and only son. “ Ag a achoolboy,” 
dan, there was born on the 20th July. 1856, Shaw has said, “1 was incorrigibly ulle and 
a man of genius who shares many of the worthless.” 
temperamental qualities of these great writers. Had his father’s funds permitted. the boy 
Yet George Bernard would probably have gone 
Shaw i not entirely to a university and then 
Trish, which, perhaps. ac- followed the tamily 
counts for the fact that profession. But the corn 
he is neither misanthropic, business war not a suc. 
as was Swift, nor irre- cers. At fifteen. after a 
sponvible. like Sheridan. Juoderate schooling. Shaw 
Has remote ancestors lived. was put to clerival work 
in Scotlaud. One of them an the office of a lind 
eume to live in Hamp- agent. Although a pre- 
shire, joined the army, cocious youth and rehel- 
and migrated to Ireland Nous aginst bis en iron- 
during the reign of Wil- nent, he wan successtul 
Tiam 111. asa clerk, and eventually 

The family imultiplicd became cushier in-place 
and became inrportant, of a much older man. 
although never very well- He spent most of his 
to-do people. in Kilkenny, spare time in the Dublin 
Tipperary, and Dublin. National Gallery, at con- 
* The Shaws,” we are told certs, or in the public 
by the dramatist, ‘ re- library, and hix ambition 
volved impecuniously in was to be able to paint 
a sort of vague second like Michelangelo. 
cousinship round a baron- After five year of office 
Sir Robert Shaw drudgery, made further 
received his honour in unendurable by his «ix 
1821, and hin son auc- like of extorting money 
ceeded to the title in 1849, from the poor with whom 
The motto on the family he sympathized, the ven- 
crest. was “ Know Thy- sitive, unfledged young 
self.’ a circumstance man suddenly burned his 
which the most famous boate and escaped to Lon- 
member of the Shaw don. His mother, whose 
family has pointed to as musical gifts were a 
being of roupiderable sig- source of income to the 
nificance to himself. | family, had already gone 

In order to keep up the there in search of a wider 
tone of the family name beope tor her concert per- 
the male Shaws were put formances and teaching 
into the Lrish civ il service. skill. She wax a woman 
Bernard Shaw. the dra- of great ability. and from 
matist’s grandfather, was her, a8 Shaw has hinwelf 
high sheriff of Kilkenny. declared, he inherited his 
His son. George Carr taste Ee the eee and 
Shaw, held an unim- i tely interested in MOst is intellectua 
portant civil service ap- muse, ort, and itecsture, the balluant playwnght wae gifte. : 
pointment until about his °¥*t * Pop Tipe rsa ens, Thr of “ Shaw was just twenty 
thirty -third year. The ene? 9 ae when he took this step, 
post was then abolished. Shaw sold his pen- a raw youth, unshaven (and determined never 
sion, became a corn dealer, and married afew to use @ razor), inordinately curious about life. 
years later. George Bernard Shaw was his sceptical of current institutions, and passionately 
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SHAW AMONG HIS BOOKS 












GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


interested in music, art, and literature. As yet, 
his way of life was uncertain. He came to 
London because there were larger influences 
at work there, as well as bigger and better art 
galleries and ibrarics. Besides, Ireland was the 
Jand of dreams. and the Irish were incorrigible 
dreamers. Shaw has always been a practical 
man. To “know himacif” was, perhaps, his 
motive in coming to London. 
ie soon began to discover that he thought 
very differently from most people upon almost 
every subject. Most young men pass through 
such a phaw, but Shaw early decided that be 
‘was right and the vast majority were wrong. 
Rew writers have net about the business of 
their lives with such confidence. In his own 
THE ORATOR OF SOCIAL REFORM 








Long before he had wntten his Srst play Shaw had become 
welt known as a social reformer. At public meetings, at 
atreet corners, and in the London parks, the tall man with 
the shaggy red beard was a familar figure. 
words, he “felt that he was a man of genius 
and coolly classified himself as such.” He 
knew, however, that it would take him some 
time to prove that fact to the world. 

One of his first jobs was to understudy a 
musical critic. The paper in which his articles 
appeared very shortly came to grief. “It 
died of me,” Shaw afterwards observed. 

Not in the least discouraged by the fact that 
editors would have nothing to do with his 
articles, Shaw determined to become a writer. 





Becomes 2 Social Reformer 


For a few months he worked in the offices of the 
Edison Telephone Company, but he gave the post 
up and devoted himeelf entirely to congenial but 
unremunerative literary work. In nine 

he earned only £6. He wrote novels, one after 
the other, and sent them to publishers, who 
promptly rejected them. to all sugges- 
tions that some other profession might be more 
suitable, Shaw insisted upon writing his five 
pages every day. 

A Strange Bohemian Figure 

In those days Bernard Shaw was poor in 
everything except spirit and intellectual activity. 
He cut a strange, Bohemian figure among the 
more affiuent friends whom his wit and brilliant 
conversation won him. 

“* My clothes turned green and I trimmed my 
cuffs to the quick with scissors, and wore my 
tall hat with the back part in front, so that the 
brim should not bend double when I took it off 
to an acquaintance.” Add to this red hair 
and beard and 2 sardonic cast of countenance, 
and it can be imagined that his more con- 
ventionally garbed friends felt a trifle nervous 
of his visits. 

It is impossible to realize the significance 
of Shaw the dramatist without to some extent 
following the career of Shaw the social reformer. 
In the latter capacity he became prominent long 
before he had written his first, play. 

One day he attended a public meeting at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, to 
hear a lecture by Henry George, the American 
reformer, and author of “ Progress and Poverty.” 
The occasion was, perhaps, the most momentous 
in Shew’s life, for it was then, as he tells us, 
that his “ social conscience " was first aroused. 
in the widest possible sense. Hitherto he had 
revolted against the cramping conditions of 
his own class, and against the Victorian institu. 
tions that had made his childhood unhappy. 
Now it seemed that he saw society as a whole, 
and could put his finger upon its radical defects. 

How He Educated London 

He resolved to become « reformer himaclf. 
“ My destiny,” he discovered, “ was to educate 
London.” that time forward he attended 
public meetings regularly, and, in spite of a 
disarming nervousness, thrust himself and his 
views upon unsuspecting audiences. 

Sometimes his knees shook eo violently that 
he could rea epg tee his heart, knocked 
painfully at his ribs; he it the most im- 
portant points of his epeech, and felt that he was 
making a fool of himself. But what he said 
was always interesting and provocative, and 
gradually he became a familiar figure not only 
at public meetings, but at street corners, and 
in the London parks, where he shouted against 
the blare of brass bands. 
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Making the People Think 


One wet Sunday afterncon Shaw made his 
way to Hyde Park and got on histub. Nobody 
stopped to listen to him, but six policemen 
hovered around with the obvious intention of 
locking up the now notorious orator should he 
happen to infringe the laws that govern public 
utterance. Nothing daunted, — harangued 
the representatives of the law 
and succeeded in making them 

interested. 


Shaw's avowed object as a street 
orator was to stir up people's 
minds and make them think, 
whether they agreed with him 
or not; but he also made people 
Ta by brilliant ‘wittioiemas a and 

ift, keen-pointed sallies aimed 
at hecklers in the crowd. This 
side of Shaw helped considerably 
to make his reputation, although 
many of his listeners were be- 
wildered and wondered whether 
to take him seriously or not. 

In 1884 Shaw joined the Fabian 
Society, hfe tear been sewed He 
year earlier a - 
vanced thinkers ant souiological 
students With the assistance of 
Mr. Sidney Webb, whom he won 
over to many of his own parti- 
cular views, Shaw pick ly made 
this society one the most 
powerful organizations in London. 
For many years he dominated 
ite gs and framed its 
policy. Its tracts and pamphlets 
had a far-reaching effect upon 
sociological progress, and some 
of the reforms which it ads ocated 
ultimately became law. 

Work as 2 Fabian 

Shaw’s long connexion with the 
Fabian Society and the solid 
boris he put into be 

lebates ant in spite 
multifarious pita tions a8 & 
writer and pont, tet teatify to 
uuagging seal aha ew 

re in 
society's t rooosdings was by no 

means confined to dialectics ; 

he also did a great deal of the 
-work, even, it is said, under- 
himself and balancing 


About the time that his interest in publio 
affairs became absorbing, Shaw ceased to write 
novels, He had come te to the conclusion that 
these early efforts already » beicognd to = 
“nonage.” But he did not it easy to excsy 


Fer biegraphies act tnciaded in 


fands at 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


his literary past. As he became more end 
more known as journalist and critic, publishers 
made every effort to secure the manuscripts 
that had become yellow and battered through 
constant journeys, 

Once, when Shaw was asked for the secret 
of his success in life, he retorted : 


THE SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT AT HOME 





fed halrand beard have now tamed grey, and, after warming both 
fire of life, Shaw, having risen to eminence by—as he 
ously put st—“sheer gravitation,” warms them before 
mtting-room. 


. (Photo: Hoppé. 

I never climbed any ladder ; I have achieved eminence 
by sheer gravitation; and I hereby warn all peasant 
lads not to be duped by my pretended example mtn 
regarding their present servitude as « practicable first 
step to a celebrity so dexximg that its mubject cannot 
even suppress his own bad novels. 

In connexion with the opinion of his novels, 
the verdict of R. L. Stevenson upon one of 
them, ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession,” ia very 
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i GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


interesting: ‘a combination of struggling, 
overlaid, origina] talent and blooming gaseous 
folly.” Stevenson, however, afterwards wrote 
to a mutual friend and asked him to tell 
Shaw to “ hurry up” with another novel 

But Shaw had now turned entic, in which 
capa “ity he certamly educated London. 

tors still fought shy of his more serious 
articles. but there was no longer any doubt 
that Shaw’s quixotisms, in vigorous, 


A DRAMA THAT RANGES THROUGH THE CENTURIES 





“Unpleasant Plays” 


the peges of the Saturday Review, he poured 
vitriolic scorn upon the stilted, mechanical 
drama then in vogue, forced the British public 
to take a common-sense view of Ibsen and 
the bye movements of the age, and so prepared 
the way for the reception of his own playa, some 
of which he had already written. 

Shaw’s first play originated from a proposed 
collaboration between himself and William 
Archer, another dramatic critic of eminence. 
Archer supplied the plot and 
Shaw was supposed to write 
the dialogue. The piece was 
untended to be of the machine- 
made type then popular in 
the English theatre. 

Archer reckoned without 
the exuberant genius of Shaw. 
After some time the latter an- 
nounced that he had finished 
half the first act and re- 
que some more plot This 

her refused to supply, and 
Shaw put the unfinished play 
aside. 

Seven years later, in 1892, 
Shaw was asked by Mr. J. T. 
Grin, the proj fact of Petre 

atx rind for the th 
which ex: for the perpen 
of encouraging drama of an 
uncommon character, to write 
a play. Shaw took up the 
fragment based upon Archer’s 
plot and very quickly com- 
© result was 


His First Play 

When the play was pro- 
duced at Mr. Grein’s theatre, 
its reception was mainly hos- 
tile, but no one was more 
disgusted than Archer, who 
saw his well-laid scheme for 
a pretty romantic comedy 
with a happy ending dis- 
torted into a “ grotesquely 
realistic exposure of slum- 
landlordism, municipal job- 
bery, and the pecuniary and 


Adam, Eve, und the Serpent, fram a scene in Shaw’s colossal drama of ideas, Bock esa ee r 
ecneoniok: In ths slay the author ery ‘astocestumely ‘complete exposition & matrimonial ties between it 
shulosophy, and introduces characters from and the + people of 


Tus baological, sa, and political 
ind ‘Adama down 


tie language, and | bristling with 

wit and humour, m: “copy.” With 

exceptions, he was now, instead of being the 

death of tae papers he wrote for, the very life 
and soul of them. 

The most famous period of Shaw’s critical 

activity was between 1895 and 1898, when, in 


down to the prime manuster of the day. 


it’ incomes who 
imagine that such sordid matters do not touch 
their own lives.” 

Shaw, the reformer, in fact, had run rampant, 
and the mesalt. wee: 6. proral tract, which the 
ordinary ygoers were not ly to awallow, 
Se aa did not amuse them. It 
was followed by two more “ unpleasant plays,” 
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His Own Press Agent 
The Philanderer (1898) and Mre. Warren’s Pro- A play a year appeared during the next six 
Jession (1893). The last-mentioned was banned years of Shaw’s busy life, the best known of this 
by the censor, and a company of players in Period being Candida (1894) and Captain Brass 

8 








New York were for giving 8 per- Conversion (1898). But Shaw was not 
formance of it. Not until 1924 was the official yet = popular playwright. The plays, together 
Ticence granted to this play of Shaw's second with voluminous » Were published at 


CARRIED AWAY BY HIS ELOQUENCE 


nonage. 

Shaw presently discovered that he could 
write amusing plays as well. Arms and the 
Man, first produced at the Avenue Theatre in 
1894, set London rocking with laughter. “It is 
as funny as Charley's Aunf,” one critic declared. 
‘The semi-Gilbertian humour of this satire upon 
militarism appealed to British audiences, even 
though Shaw had put into the mouths of his 
characters speeches that expressed his own 
serious and quixctic opinions. 

On this occasion Shaw was called upon to 
make a speech before the curtain. As he 


HOW TO GET A GOOD GOVERNMENT 


whe 
cs 
fon gt) 





ing the Sy.” (Bp parwlasion af TPre ont 
fusning the country, pre “TP le 
aed ‘eakly.”") Shaw’s brilliant impudence and boundless sell, 
stepped on to the the tumultuous applause confidence were more valuable to him than the 
died down and an individual in the gallery services of & most assiduous press agent. He 
to boo. Shaw smiled and looked up at the declared that he was a better dramatist than 
solitary dissentient. “‘My friend,” he said, Shakespeare, and that, far from being an 


saw the common-sense truth about most matters. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


About 1904 a new impulse waa given to the 
development of English drama & series of 
performances at the Royal Court Theatre under 
the management of Mr. J. H. Vedrenne, a 
theatrical man of business who had ci 
and insight. and Mr. H. Granville Barker, an 
excellent actor and disciple of Bernard Shaw. 
The experiment waa not a financial success, but, 
Many interesting plays were produced, and 
Shaw plays, being amusing as well as interesting, 
often occupied the bill. 

At the Court Theatre, in 1905, Man and Super- 
man, Shaw’s most ambitious effort during that 


SHAW IN HIS MATURITY 


The kandly face of the gersus who for nearly forty years has 

been starthng us with hus brillant work and dless 
and who hax preserved the strength and elaz- 

teity of his mental powers in so marked a manner. 


period, was first produced. The play was 
announced as “a Comedy and s Philosophy,” 
and its theme was the old one of Don Juan 
brought up to date. The lively action, inter- 
epersed with brilliant wit, and the playwright’s 
seemingly profound comments upon the whole of 
existence, considerably enhanced Shaw’s reputa- 
tion. He showed himself able to concaive ail 
manner of ludicrous or semi-comic situations, and 
to give a plausible semblance of life to characters 
not at thet time usually presented on the stage. 





——_——Pgrsonal_Peculiarities | 

Shaw intended to & gospel in Man and 
Superman. When the play was subsequently 
published in book form, there was added to 
of the seyingt of Joba Tans, the “ruporan 

8a) e Bu 
of the comedy. 

Some of the plays, such as John Bull’s Other 
Teland (1904) and Mésalliance (1914), consist 
mainly of conversation, the interest being sus- 
tained by an extraordinary power of vision 

of and insight into the problem concerned. 
In others, such as You Never Can Tell (1896) 
and Pygmalion (1916), Shaw gives full rein to 
his inventive genius, and dangles his puppets 
with consummate agility, in the frank attempt 
to produce unexpected and surprising variations 
of human conduct. 
Writing Plays in the Train 
Probably no man has ever been so much 
during his lifetime as Bernard Shaw. 
For nearly forty years he has been saying bril- 
liant and Provocative things, either from the 
platform, in the newspaper, or through the 
medium of the theatre. His personal peculi- 
arities are known ; he is » vegetarian, a non- 
smoker, and @ , and he writes his plays 
in shorthand, mostly on the tops of buses or 
in the railway train between his country home 
in Hertfordshire and Adelphi Terrace, London. 
He is married, but has no children. 

Few writers have preserved the strength and 
elasticity of their mental powers so into 
hfe as Shaw has done. Within the last few 
years he has written Back to Methuselah (1921), a 
Colossal drama of ideas, embodying a complete 
exposition of his biological, social, and political 
philosophy, and Saint Joan (1924), which is in 
many respecta his highest achievement as pure 
drama presented ideally and yet in a manner 
comprehensible to all. The just success of this 
play at the New Theatre cieproved the theory 
that Shaw is lacking in wide human sympathy. 

A Lover of Humanity 

The truths expressed in Saint Joan are not 
simply “Shavian” truths. They, or most of 
them at least, are universal truths 
terms of recreated. The whole drama 
ip he work of a moar who loves Bomenuty. 

en who disagree with Bernard 
suave cuobes are often the first to admit 
that he is a great man. His boundless intellectual 
activity, his mastery of the comedic art, and his 
passionate faith in the betterment of mankind 
are qualities that have to be set against what 
sometimes appears to be deliberate and mischiev- 
ous perversion. People in the future will prob- 
ably laugh at “Shaw's plays and put down his 
eccentricities to the age in which he lived. 
age Bernard Shew,” by 4. Henderson 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY 


A CHAMPION of the POOR and OPPRESSED 


The Good Lord Shaftesbury Who, After a Long and Uphill 
Social Ills, Succeeded in Bettering the Lot of the 


‘HEN he was a fourteen-year-old school- 
boy at Harrow School, the future Lord 
Shaftesbury was walking down the famous hill 
one day, when he Been’ the Some of rerelty by 
apparently proceeding aside street. To hi 
amazement a party of men suddenly emerged 
into the high road, some of whom were 
ganrying @ coffin, which they were taking 
churchyard. All of them were intoxi- 
cated, and, as they sang and reeled along, one 
of them tripped ‘and fell, and their burden 
was hurled into the road. 

This horrible scene, so characteristic of the 
degradation which was wide- 
epread among the very poor 
little more ‘then @ century ago, 
made a moet profound impres- 
sion upon the young achoolboy. 
Recalling the incident seventy 
years later, Lord Shaftesbury 
told his biographer that it was 
on that occasion, on Harrow 
Hill, that he definitely resolved. 
ever afterwards to make the 
cause of the r his own. 
Bravely and did this noble 
man perform his vow. 

Anthony Ashley Coo nope: te 
pire the great p pist 
baptismal nines was born at 
24, Grosvenor Square, London, 
on the 28th April, 1801. His 
father, the only brother of the 
fitth Earl of Shaftesbury, suc 


chmb y 
flues. 


so it will be soon that it was an aristocrat of 
very blue blood who, as a Harrow schoolboy, 
resolved to champion the cause of the poor. 


mense 
Yet, probably few poor boys have 
ube oo hershly treated, 
Lord 
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A CLIMBING BOY 


Sweeps f tai 
formerly employed small boys to 
cunt asian and clean the 
Yocd Bhattmbary’s BU put an 
end to this practee. 





Fight Against Grave 
Workers 


‘The memory of his childhood was o hideous 
nightmare w: heunted Lord Shaftesbury 
even when he was an old and wealthy man. 
‘When he was over eighty, he wrote as a frag- 
ment of t of eutobiography that he and his sisters 
had been brought up with great severity, “the 
opinion of our parents being that, to render 
a child obedient, it should be in a constant 
fear of its father and mother.” 

From the age of seven until he was twelve, 
he was at a boarding-school, which he afterwards 
described in these terms = 

Nothing could have surpassed it for Mth, bullying, 
neglect, and hard treatment of every 
sort: nor had it in any respect any 
one compensating advantage, except, 
perhaps, it may have gion me 
an early horror of oppresmon and 
cruelty. It was very similar to 
Dotheboys Hall. 

There was only one joyful 

memory and rympathetic in- 
fluence in this rich boy's 
childhood. In his father's 
household there was o faithful 
old servant, named Maria Millis, 
who had been his mother's 
maid during the latter's girl- 
hood at Blenheim, and was 
afterwards the house! 
This good soul had a great 
affection for the little neglected 
Anthony, and warmed his 
young life with her love and 
Rympethy. She it was who 
+ him, as a boy of six, 
to utter his first prayer. 

Unfortunately he did not 
have her companionship for 
long. When he was about seven, the kindly 
housekeeper died. She left him her gold 
watch, and Lord Sheftesbury never wore any 
other during the whole of his long life. Often, 
when showing it to friends, he would say 
that it had formerly belonged to “the best 
friend I ever had in the world.” 

Enters Parliament as Lord Ashley 

At twelve he was sent to Harrow. His 
scholastic studies were completed at Oxford, 
and at the age of twenty-five he commenced 
his long parliamentary career as the member 
for Woodstock. He was then known as Lord 


‘The young politician was described by 
® contemporary at this as the besu- 
ideal of aristocracy. His fiace was so pale, 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY 


beautiful, and classical as to resemble that 
of a marble statue, an impression heightened 
by the great mass of curling black hair flung 
back from his finely chirelled forehead. 

He had many powerful friends, among them 
the great Duke of Wellington, with whom he 
was upon terms of intimacy, and a way lay 
open to a high State position for him. But he 
had not forgotten his early vow on Harrow 
Hill, and he had not been long in Parliament. 
before he had turned his back w ease and 
leisure. and was devoting himself to the cause 
of social reform in way that made him many 
enemies among his own class and among those 
whose greed and inhumanity he now began to 
condemn unsparingly. 

Reforming the Lunacy Laws 

His first activity was in connesion with the 
reform of the lunacy laws, and the horrible 
places in which the unfortunate lunatics were 
confined. He visited some of the asylums, 
where poor creatures were “chained to their 
beds and left from Saturday afternoon to 
Monday without attendance, and with only 
bread and water within their reach.” Lord 
Ashley was not the man who could behold 
such things only with pity ; he could not rest 
until legislation had been passed and public 
opinion so awakened that such cruelties were 
made impossible. 

The great ti -point of his life occurred 
when, about 1832, he threw himeelf heart and 
soul into the teak of reform. At that 
peein conattoe the sonaissons aa under which people worked 

mines were 4) a 
and ce. aoe were = besides mill-owners 
who fought strenuously to prevent all efforts 
towards amelioration or reform. Among the 
moat unhappy victims of the soulless 
were tens of thousands of little children, many 
of whom were forced into industrial employ- 
ment even at five years of age. and whose 
education and training were entirely neglected. 


Visits the Workers on the Spot 

A handful of public-spirited men were 
already trying 10 secure a measure of reform, 
and with these men Lord Ashley now asno- 
ciated himself. Long afterwards he told his 
biographer : 

I made it an invariable rule to ree 
my own eyes, to take nothing on rust or hearsey. 
iactories, I eraniined the milis, the machmery, the hours, 
and saw the workers and their work in all its details. 


with 
in 


went into houses and thieves’ haunts, and every 
Athy place. It gave me a power J could not otherwise 
Ihave bed. 1 could spesk of things from actual exper- 


ufferers . 
got to know their habits of thought and action, and their 
For biograpbies ast included in 


‘Work Sor Factory Reform 


actus! wants. I ast and hed tee and telk with them 
‘hundreds of timen. 
On the 17th June, 1833, he introduced a 
Bill providing for the limitation of the hours 
of women and young persons in factories to 
becker The Bill was defeated, the Govern- 
ment. the day 
hours of but provided for the school- 
workers. It was not until four- 
indefatigable in advocuang th 
Ranchos tigable in advocating the re- 
aaa! the Factory Act of 1847 was passed, 


Tt was not until 1863 that this latter reform was 
effected by regulation, when Lord Palmerston 
was at the Home 
Brerywhere Lord Ashley encountered opposi- 
tion, except from the operatives themselves, 
ye called him the “ Working Man’s Friend,” 
the medical profession, and the Preas. Even 
ministers of religion scarcely ever appeared on 
ie mio with Bion hen he ‘wes engaged 
‘ory agitation; and society regarded 
him with contempt. 
Child Labour in Mines 
Having snoceeded in ing eomt done 
for children in factories, Lord Ashley resolved 
to attempt to obtain justice for children em- 
in mines. In 1840, he moved in the 
House of Commons that a commission be 
appointed to inquire into the conditions of 
child labour in mines, and two years later the 
commission made a report which created a 


sensation. 
It was shown that children of four or five 
years of age were working underground in 
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Factory Education Bill 


collieries; that many thousands more were less 
than ten years old. They worked twelve and 
even fourteen hours a day. Most of them began 
as “trappers,” which meant they were in 
charge of a door in the workings which they 
had to open and close as wi passed. 
When they grew older, some 
employed dragging small trucks along passages 
often so low that they had ipractivally to 
crawl] on hands and knees. 
PRL aetna he gp eal 
baskets of coal, weighing from 
Re fim weight to three times as much, 
up ladders. ‘It was reported by the commission 
that in the aggregate of one day’s journey 
some of these poor creatures climbed with thear 


times as high as the top younG CHILDREN AT WORK IN A COAL MINE 


fourteen 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Children of eight or 


employed pumping water ar a ey oo long, 
and sometimes “ double-shifts 


to be worked. Accidents were a 


stantly happening, disease and ill- 
health were rampant, and tens of 
thousands of nn grew up totally 


illiterate. W: 
the Oversoere were of often Saran brie and 
children were lashed and kicked for 
falling asleep, or for failing under tasks 
too heavy for their strength. 
renting tne Teper of the coneanon, 
e Teport 8 COM! 
wrote in his diary, “ Civilization iteelc 
never exhibited such a mass of sin and 
cruelty. The disgust felt is very great, 
thank God; but will it be reduced to 
action when I call for a remedy ¢” 
Lord Ashley now gave notice of a 
Bill to exclude women and 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 


tion of the working classes was almost uni- 
versally approved inside the Commons and 
outside ; the public-houses were crowded by 
people who wanted to hear the news read from 
the papers. A factory education Bill was 
immediately introduced by the Government 
of the day ; but the schools to be provided were 
to be Church of England schools exclusively 
Nonconformists were up in arms instantly, and 
11,611 petitions, with 1,757,207 signatures, were 
presented to the Commons. 

Speaking in the House of Lords in 1878 on 
the Factory and Workshops (Consolidation) 
Act, Lord Shaftesbury said apropos of his long 
campaign on behalf of the factory workers : 
“ We find ourselves at last, after forty-one years 





Net vo very many years ago thousands of little children were 


working 
from coal-pits, and lator urged the “SMSHIN conunued unt Lord Shaftesbury saved these chiécaves’ 


Government to take steps to see that 
such children, and, indeed, all the children of 
the working classes, were educated. In his 
speech in the House of Commons he said : 

‘We owe to the poor ot-our land » weighty debt. 
‘We call them improvident end mmoral. and many of 
thom are so ; but that improvidlence and that immorality 
are the results, in a great measure, of our neglect, and. 
m not a little, of our example. 

Difficulties He Encountered 

phen Ashley atte succeeded in gaining any 
ol proposals or fecting remedies without a 
Jong, arduous, and persevering fight. Often he 
was almost in despair. He never grudged the 
great expense incurred by his constant journey- 
inga in the cause of reform, or the physical 
strain, but he was sometimes almost beaten 
down by the stupidity and half-measures which 
the Government displayed and offered when 
measures of reform hed to be framed. 

Lord Ashley’s speech on behalf of the educa- 


For bicgrapSies not inctuded in 


of exertion, in possession of what we wed 
for at the first—a Ten Hours Bill ” (for adults) 
Looking back on his life, on Christmas Day, 
1851, he recorded in his private diary that it 
had cost him seventeen years of labour and 
anxiety to obtain the Lunacy Bill of 1845. 
His Many-sided Activities 
In addition to many other activities, Sbaftes- 
bury had served for two without pay 
as chairman of the Board of Health during 
os cholera ovkiemte. ae Lee ree he 
prom tagged schools, model lodging- 
houses, and emigration; and had addreseed 
meetings on every conceivable subject con- 
he came to assess what he called “ the sweets 
of unremunerated public life,” the only personal 
recompense he could discover was the securing 
of © peace of mind, but nothing else.” 
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Among many other reforms with which the 
name of Lord Shaftesbury will always be asso- 
ciated is the abolition of chimney-cleaning by 
climbing boyn. Few chapters in the social 
history of England are more horrible than the 
facta brought to light by the commission of 
eng into this employment, as recently as. 
1964. " Little children of from four to eight 
years of ago were employed in this dirty 
business, many of them being practically 
bartered and sold ax slaves, under the guise of 
apprenticeship. They started work as early 
an two or three o'clock 
in the morning. Out of 
304 boys cxamined, only 
six were found able to 
write, and only twenty- 
six could read. 

Lord Ashley supported 
@ Bill for the abolition of 
climbing boys in 1840. 
The Bill was passed, but 
it was evaded right and 
left, and he was still 
fighting in 1875 against 
what he had rightly de- 
peribed as a “ dingusting 
and unnecessary employ- 
ment.” In February of 
the latter year he called 
attention to the case of 
a hoy of fourtcen who 
had been nuffocated while 
employed in cleaning a 
flue in Cambridge. The 
boy's employer was 
charged with man- 
blaughter, and later sen- 
tenced to six months’ 
hard labour. The Times 
devcribed the boy’s death 
ana” monstrous crime,” 
and “ murder.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, who Dunog e 
had succeeded (0. hin "id hu worm 
father’s title in esl, 

brought in another Bill on the subject, in May, 
1873. His Perseverance is illustrated by this 
entry in his 

April 2uth, 1875.—Again on the rescue of the climbing 
boys. One's soul is torn by their misery and degrada- 
tion. Have prepared s Bill ; the second reading stands 
for May 11th. God in His mercy, grace, and love, 
be with me. Shall I have, after the manner of men, to 
contend with beasts? One hundred and two years 
have elapsed since the good Jonas Hanway brought the 
Boca nt, before the public, yet in many parts of 


he unspeakable 
iniquity employing “iimbing boys was at 
last done away with. 


A GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 





ot acts active life Lord repeat ol thee 
vemen e con 
dations of ‘che humble io workers of 


Sympathy for Climbing Boys 


It would be quite impossible to touch upon 
all the various movements for social better- 
ment with which Lord Shaftes] was actively 
associated during his Jong life. However, 
mention must be made of ragged schools, for 
posterity appears to remember the great 
philanthropist because of his labours in this 
connexion. more than by any other thing. 

The waifs and strays of London and other 
great cities hed long Jain heavy on his heart. 
As early as 1843 he discovered that the London 
City Mission had a ragged school in Saffron Hill 
for “ instructing (free of 
expense) those who, from 
their poverty or ragged 
condition, are prevented 
from attending any other 
place of religious instruc- 
tion.” 


Lord Ashley declared 
that this was exactly 
what he had been seek- 
ing, and immediately 
threw himeelf heart and 
soul into the good work, 
with which he continued 
to be actively associated 
leath, over 


School 
Union, and there can be 
no doubt that the bene- 
ficent movement, which 
still flourishes, owes al- 
most everything to the 
forty years he devoted 
to establishing. extend- 
ing, supporting it. 

Throughout his active 
life, Lord Shaftesbury 
found in his wife, for- 
merly Lady Emily 
wer Cowper, whom he had 
married in 1830, a true 
helpmate. 

Lord Shaftesbury came of a long-lived race. 
His father lived to be eighty-three, and he 
himself was eighty-four when he died on the 
1st October, 1885. He was buried in the 
parish church of St. Giles’s, Dorset. 

Following a memorial service in Weatminater 
Abbey, the band of the Costermongers’ Tom- 
perance oslety. played a hymn, and a poorly- 
dreased man was heard to say: 

“Our saat gone! God Almighty 
loved us, and we joved him. We 6 
his likes again!” 

[See “The Life of Lord Shaftesbury,” by Edwin 
Hodder (3887).] 


rows he 
t see 
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BUILDERS of OUR 


McAdam, Telford, and Blind 
Splendid Roads and 













MoAdam, father af the 
rosd-maker, founded the 
first bank in Ayr in 1763, 
and throve ly» 
soon growing to be & 
man of consequence in 


the county. uring ‘Thomas Telford, the Scottish engueer, 
waed work a reads, beidgen, and ‘cases, brought 
hig seeded work jut a revolution’ in tranapert, 


McAdam’s infancy 
father’s house at Lay- 
Fey ane Stee ioemtoon death, sail 
narrowly escal ® very premature 

This house was aver rebuilt citer the fize, and 
the famil Femored' tp Bislequhan, «pleasent 
coun! ouse in the same county, on the 
banks of the little river Girvan. 


McAdam Supervises Mode! 
McAdam 


hood of et be veoh 
8 coun! 


behaved himself fut as as “one would expect. 
He attended the parish school at Maybole, 
near Blairquhan, which his father considered 
uite sufficient to supply his early educationsl 
But, even as a boy, in the intervals 

and such serious diversions as 





GREAT HIGHWAYS 


En Metcalf, to Whose Skill and Care We Owe the 
anals that Help to Make Transport Easy 


it may sound, while still at school he superin- 
tended the construction of a model section of 
road between Maybole and Kirkoswald, a 
neighbouring village. This he was probably 
able to do to hia father’s considerable 
local position 
James the banker of Ayr, died 
in 1770, and by the terms of his will, his son 
was ent to the care of an uncle, who 
had emigrated to America, and was now a 
prosperoms merchant in New York. Thither the 
therlesa boy was dispatched, arriving aftr a 
journey made wretched 
by both home-rsickness 
His 
soon 
made his nephew feel 
at home, and McAdam 
settled ean: in New 
cork: e 
Ma ite these 


cngaped, in commerce. 
Until the close of the 
War of Independence he 
remained in America, 


he became 
agent for the sale of 
prizes, a ition so lu- 


crative t in a few 
short months he made 
quite a considerable 
fortune, 


After the victory of 
the colonists and the 
establishment of the 
United States aa an 
independent power, McAdam made up hia 

mind to return to Scotland. The new Govern- 

ment, moreover, deprived him of a large 

Sache the zor: be had moyen oS 

during the war. But managed bring 

of his wealth back to Scotland to 

enable him to purchase an estate at a en 
@ tiny village situated on the high road 

Ayr to Maybole. 

Desire for Wider Interests 

For the next thirteen McAdam oon- 
tinued in his own native country. The life 
of a small country however, was 
not nearly full eno: for one who had been 

Accord: 


much- 


used to an. round of business. - 
ingly, in addition to ing his own 
perty, McAdam abso fe time to fill the 


offices of magistrate, deputy-lieutenant for 
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the county of Ayr, and road trustee. So 

once more he returned to the study of roads, 
from which he had boc parted ever alinoe bis 
first achoolboy venture in engineering. 

As he travelled round the countryside on 
his various duties, McAdam everywhere tra- 
versed roads in the most wretched state af 
Tepeir—or, rather, in the most chronic state 
of disrepair. Constant attention on the part 
of road-menders apparently | did no good, for 
most roads were made of gravel, and 
their loose structure offered no resistance to 
the wheels of a heavy vehicle. In conse- 


quence they were ploughed up into fresh 
ruta and olen 88 BOON a8 were remade, 
At first McAdam only noticed this lamentable 


state of affairs, and propounded no remedy. 
But his mind constantly revolved the matter, 
and ere long he was to hit upon his famous 
and permanently succesaful method of pre- 
venting damage to the road surface. 
Settles in West of England 
In 1798 McAdam was 8] pointed agent for 
revictualling the na "in all the ports of the 
west of England. n naturally involved a 
move from Ayrshire, 90 he croaed the border 
and made his way south, like 80 many more 
|. He settled 


y 
ciently discharging his dutiea, for which task 
Bis commerce experience in New York stood 


in good stead. 

McAdam’s work took him from one port to 
another, and he soon came to the conclusion 
that roada in England were just as bad as 
those in Scotland, if not worse, as there waa 
more heavy wagon traffic. In his own words, 


the roads were “at once loose, rough, and 
Snr and very goody to repair? Beloro leering 
on, ve to 

Sauhrie he hed started experimenting on 
improved methods of road-making, and he 
now continued these experimenta at his new 
home at Falmouth. 

Although the work was done entirely at his 
own expense, McAdam had to fight = great 
deal of prejudice. Unless from a 
mental dislike of a new thing of an 
which then rather disti 
of these islands, it is difficult Fos Riera 
anyone could have objected to McAdam's 
attempts to im the roads. Yet this is 
but one example in thousands of what, until 
mankind grew used to the idea of constant 
innovations and changes, every pioneer in 
human progress has been forced to endure. 

Points of a Good Road 

As a result of his investigations, in which 
he himself plied pick and shovel like any 
navvy, McAdam came to the conclusion that 
roads ought to be made exclusively of broken 
stone. The model road which he planned 
was to be raised slightly above the level of 


ments, each one of which was not to 
more than six ounces. 

At first McAdam did not think of co) it 
ing his roadway by rolling, but left it to be done 
by the ordinary traffic. He confidently pre- 
dicted that such # road as this would be almost 
impervious to the weathering action of wind 


HOW OUR FOREFATEERS TRAVELLED IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


(Tg ae 





ture of a mail coach travelling along, a foodad 
sling continent te olde Yate ‘Hove the 
picture on the opposite page. 


ta oe a 
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THE KIND OF ROAD WE OWE TO THE GENIUS OF McADAM 





Common, on the winger! 


Modern 
Kghwaye dhat'we not take'as a matter of, cmtiee it was 
Manth the Totty quagoures of oldea days nd made rack 


and rain, and hard and unyielding to traffic, and 

that its hfe would depend upon the powers 
of reastance of the atone trom which it had 
been made Nevertheless, at first McAdam’s 


. yet 
victualler of Falmouth had discovered the 
Seo. @ permanent and satisfactory 
wa 
abhced 1816, the year of Waterloo, McAdam 
managed t0 got himself appointed 9s murveyor- 
Bristol roads. His own ideas 
Beret read-naking bad now goven te be bia 
most absorbing interest, and he applied for 
this post solely: thas beimight bere te Opp 
‘tunity to test his notions on 4 reasonably large 
scale. McAdam had now spent all lus private 
means on carrying out experments. A road 
is @ costly thing to build, oartaieaunenits A 
considerable fortune can quickly vanish in 
financing road-making operations. 
‘Transforming Bristol's 
Installed at Bristol, Be pot fw san into 
ioe without delay. Under his care the 
Eighways of Bristol were transformed from 
oven andl walldnited carriage ways Brstol 


even, drained carriage ways Bristol 
rubbed ita eyea and wondered how this Scottish 


surveyor-general had managed to bring about 


‘London road. Ler a Padang nd 


well-dramed 
geruus and soem, and Te 


ford that did away 


re folk began to talk. 
Viuntors and travellers asked themselves, 
“Why can’t we have roads at home hke those 
et Bristol?” As attention turned at last 
upon his work, McAdam, in 1810, Published blished 
lus “ Practical Essay on the Scientific Repair 
and Preservation of Roads,” which was followed 
during the next year by his “‘ Present Btate 
of Road-making ” 


These two titles sound dull 


dence at length. Only then did it appear 
what saenee riggs trouble he had 
teken m to bri is system to 

fection. Between 1798 and 1814 he bad 
travelled no less than 30,000 miles in order 
to examine the roads of Britain. He had 
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spent 2,000 days on his travels, which had 
cost him £5,000 Bemdes thu sum, he had 
sums on private experiments 
he red 
interested motives, his only wish was that 
the roads sbould be amprone for the pubbo 
good Philanthropists who w among the 
destztute or afflicted are generally recogmzed, 
but we should not forget that the patent, 
pamstaking round of labour which McAdam 
undertook a oe good Sonat fellow men, 18 
also philant at ite 
In 1827, as 5 direct emule.cf the, comimrwee's 
report, McAdam became surveyor 
Poy fer the. whole "7 Gnciend” Bootland, 
and Wales, and Parhament voted him various 
suma of money, £10,000 m ail, to mdemnify 
him for hie own private expenditure in the past 
Potting Hus Theories into Practice 
Henceforward McAdam was busily engaged 
im applying his fine system of road making 
and maintenance throughout the country He 
worked unceasingly in spite of his mecreasing 
age and though his home was now as Hoddes- 
don, near Hertford, most of his time was spent 
in journeying about the country in hw car- 
mage, behind which a great Newtoundland 
dog invanably ran The Government wished 
to reward him for his great services with a 


HOW TELFORD CONNECTED THE 


ee 
oo 


3 es 


View on the Caiedonan Canal, one of Telford's many tr 
and.n 1803 Telford made an offical report 


mules long connects the east coast of 


pe = 


=D < 989 > Soe [_ Worn Ont ty Bis Lebours | 


kmghthood, but thus McAdam refused, for hs 
taaly a meererectenn: 16y. Tas Seang tus: fae ner 


an mmpulaive, generous 

who by no means suffered fools gladly 
less or mg headed opposition to hus views 
seused him to lose his temper, but to hw 
famly and imends he was ever the most 


boyhood, and regularly each year he made 
an expedition to Scotland While returnmg 
from such a tour McAdam died at Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, on the 26th November, 1896 
He was eaghty years old, and succumbed to 
3 heart attack m a few houra Actually, he 


building land 

as we know them In spite of his incaloulable 
es set lus fellow countrymen, McAdam 
man, but, as he sad shortly 

More hie deaths “at least honest ” 


EAST AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 


Be 4 





rumphs made We 
‘Work was begun mn 104.0% gog und frac reartn ‘started sn 1833 denn, wiuch as ay 


id with the west 
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A BRIDGE THAT JOINS CARNARVONSHIRE TO ANGLESEY 
ee a ae — es ~— 


‘Telford's suspension 
to the ‘public in red in ta6" 


Another t to_whom we are 
indebted fof our Earl Thomes Telford. 
Unlike McAdam, who waa born into com- 


across the Mens: Strait. 


August, 1757, the son of John Telford, a 
shepherd who lived in « shieling of four mud 
walls and a thatched roof in the hamlet of 
Westerkirk, in Dumfriesshire Westerkirk is a 
Jong, narrow parish, closed in by steep and 
frowning hills, supporting about 370 peasant 
folk. Som asked its minister what 
Dappened fo the naturel inaresse of the families 
his village. “Oh, they swarm off!” was 
his explanation, “some to America, some 
to India, and some, like Telford, work their 
way across the border and up to London, 
though he is the only one from this | 
who has reached Westminster Abi 
‘When he was only three months old Telford 
Jost his father. The shepherd died, leaving 
his wife and child totally unprovided for. 
As soon as Telford had grown to man’s estate, 
“out a headstone,” he erected one 


In memory of John Telford, who, after living 33 
years an Unblamable Shepherd, died at Glendinning, 
November, 1757, 


for biog 





ixteen iber, a 
chine, pip mumber, are 1715 


Iewas begun m itp and finished six yoars ater, the belage Desc opeand 


"Weare Weight ef yor8 fea’? 
‘Telford’s mother, @ woman of sterling 
te opbr great force of mind, under- 
of her son in her destitu- 





enough, he looked after sheep in the summer 
months, and in the winter he found a home 
with one of the i farmers, ran 
errands, swept kitchens, and ly made 
himself as little of a nuisance to his elders as 
possible. For this he received his keep, a 
pair of stockings, and the small sum of five 
soiling 6. yous ior, com 
pprenticed to a Stone-mason 

Wertectck fortunately Tomcmod a path 
school, and in due courte “ Laughing a 
attended it. The education that he reocived 
was, of course, so elementary as to be almost 
negligible. Nevertheless, his experience here 
was to prove an inestimable boon to him in 
years to come, for he learnt to read, to write, 
snd to undertake simple arithmetical prob- 
lems. Schooldays, however, were goon over, 
and the time came when Telford had to be 
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put to s regular trade. He decided that he 
‘would be a stone-mason, and in due course 
he proceeded to article himself to s master- 
magon at Lochmaben, s small town across the 
hilla from his native village. He remained 
only a few months with this master, who used 


him oruelly and half starved him. So Telford 
ran away to his home. 

His mother was considerably embarrassed 
by his appearance, for were there not laws 


against runaway 4j tices, and might not 
her son find his way to prison? Fortunately, 


io etieee ee n200, 


Pasley, of 

tuddy-cheeked appren’ 
from her own considerable library. 
Leaves His Native Valley 

Between hard work and Telford’s 


tice years Trmeynsen 
en eng Sie are 


After ‘this Edinburgh venture, he resolved 
to try his luck in |. He paid s fare- 
Te a me Giatziot,; Dede ell is 


Becomes » Foreman Mason 
Telford soon found work, his first job being 
on Somerset House, then in course of erection. 


mended to the incomparable brothers Adam, 
for whom he had the privilege to work for 
awhile. By diligence and care, Telford soon 
showed himself to be a really first-class mason, 
and after about s year in he moved 
to Portamouth, where he found employment 
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os foreman: masa—iie Cit step up tbe ladder 
of promotion. Until the autumn of 1786 he 
remained at Portsmouth, ini valuable ex. 
gol opinions from 
his employers. Baad last there was no 
mone Work dor im to eupertitend in’the rest 
naval centre, and Telford had once more to 
look around for a new job. 
Rises in Hiz Profession 

Luckily, Mr. Pulteney, then M.P, for Shrews- 
Dany, was ont tc lookront 40s & master: mason 
to supervise the repair of his pro) Property at 
Shrewsbury. Telford was recommend 
him, and the eager young Scotaman eid 
te Shropshire a4 superintendent—enother step 


88 coum 
ve preliminary 1793 ye, 
sary: As a canal 
as capable as 
nage wok He carried through his 
complete success, and by hia erection 


an 


g 
Er 
i 
Bul 
Hf 
Leg 
ef 


beep 
& 


the foremost civil engineers in Britain, 
into fame in his profession with a 

auddenness. There could no longer 
be any any doubt but thst this merry young Scota- 


1 








THE BLIND FIDDLER WHO MADE TURNPIKE ROADS 


john Metcalf, the bin the of id Althe Layhordg it at the of Bund 
f a Setier, 2 puperrnng making — Although he to nment s at t the are, uz, 


jack of Koaresborough centnived to acquire a unique constantly engaged 
rosd-maiing ¥s 


ior ovr arty years, anid bout Hbotasles of Snstrate barmpite roads te han credit 
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FAMOUS ROADMAEERS] eD ¢ OBO > Cpe 


In 1802 Telford was commissioned by the 
Government to make a survey of Scotland, 
and to report on the measures necessary to 
improve the roads and bridges of the country. 
He ingly embarked upon an extensive 
tour of his native land, and elaborated & most. 
minute and careful report, which was ulti- 
mately made the basis for legislature relating 
to the roads of Scotland. 

‘Telford's Remarkable Foresight 

Telford conferred an inestimable boon on 
his fellow-countrymen, for he touched the 
real nature of their wants, realized the lines 
upon which the country was most likely to 
develop, and by his foresight provided it with 
an adequate road system. 

After his survey was completed, Telford 
was soon busy on the Caledonian Canal. He 


INVENTOR OF THE McADAM ROAD 


suinere prematet 
out Great Britain, 





many > -t 
between Carlisle and Gi 2 
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in the Gro 


Blind john Metcalf 


ee cont Gn a 
was in charge of the reconstruction. 
The greatest road-building feat he ever scoom- 
plished was the construction of the highway 
from Shrewsbury to Holyhead. This was no 
mere task of making a hard, firmly bedded road, 
for there were mountains to be conquered, 
bridges and viaducta to be built, and, leat 
of all, the Menai Strait to be crossed. 
Stopped by the Menal Strait 
Gradually the new road crept onwards from 
Shrewsbury, over hill and dale, until it reached 
Bangor, where the Menai Strait brought it 
to ap end. From Holyhead the other end 
stretched across Anglesey—only the strait re- 
mained to be bridged. Telford resolved to throw 
suspension bridge across, a type of bridge 


Practically unknown in a 
By August, 1819, the first atone had been 
laid and work was with. For six 


For, & few more years Telford oa 
actively to practise his calling, but 1830 
increaging deafness troubled him, and he more 
or less retired from his work. He died at his 
house at Abingdon Street, Westminster, on 
the 2nd September, 1834, and was buried in 


{See “Lives of the .* by Bamuel Smiles 
(8 vols, 1863}, and “The Life of Thomas Telford,” 
‘written. by himeelr (1888).] 
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GROUP 2.—EXPLORERS 


SIR H.M. STANLEY 


The MAN Who FOUND LIVINGSTONE 


Henry Morton Stanley, Newspaper C 


, of Whose Discoveries in the Dark 


African Continent the Greatest was that of the Heroic Explorer-Missionary 


[Fy the rainy season in Abyssinis, a time 

The teeing oF th nicest beoterrng 
18 ling count 

of the rivers and numerous valleys, had begun. 

The heavens end @ pitiless deluge 

descended on the land. Rushing streams of 

seething foam carried everything them ; 


tees were uprooted, houses and huge rocks of 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT 


granite were swept aside 
as if they were match- 
wood. 

On the top of a mam- 
moth rock jutting out 
in the centre of a narrow 


men 8 
terrible scene of desola- 
tion. Their expressions 
were strained ; the fear 
an appalling ith 
sickened their hearts 
One of the party, a man 
ot slender. bull bak wit 
8 stro frame, 
‘ie ein and fea- 





was 
first news of the 














s net ingtuded tn the 


fall of Magdala, in April, 1868, and of the 
com mronees ‘ot the Teiltans Betta oni 
ign in Abyssinia was telegraphed via Suez 
ew York Herald, 
Henry Morton Stanley had made his mark 
i lent. He had out- 
and bad thus gained 


newspaper he served 20 
faithially. It was his 
first step on the ladder 
of world fame. 


in val as traditions. 
History relates that the 
early inhabitants of this 
part of North Wales 
‘Were & race of warriors, 
and to his fighting stook, 
maybe, Stanley owed 
the inspiration of many 
of his great deeds. 

His early life was re- 
markable for a series of 
misfortunes. His father 
died when he was a few 
weeks old, and his mo- 
f ther Ieft him in the 


he had to face life's 
battles alone, denied the 
love and sympathy of a 

denied even the 


youth 
complete in ite joy was 
affection,” he wrote in 


certainly was not happy; nor, indeed, were 
any of the scholars, for under the thin cloak 
of discipline brutalities of the worst type 
Gros 
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(SIR H. M. STANLEY 


among some of the lowest types of humanity, 
the outcaste of society, it is remarkable that 
he entered the stage of manhood with any 

i But faith he had, in God and in 
himself. 


For a short while he taught in a parish 
school, but he soon became restiese. Inactivity 
et, sant, ae Hoy \mibued with. sense of 

venture, he went to Liverpool, was ¢1 
as “ship's boy” on a vessel bound Sen 
America, and, when he landed eventually at 
New Orleans, took a situation on shore. 

Meets a Kind-hearted Merchant 

Tt was here that he met Mr. Stanley, a 
merchant, who soon proved himself to be « 
warm friend, and whose name Stanley after- 
wards assumed out of respect and gratitude 
for his kindness. His association with the 
family and business life of this big-hearted 
merchant formed one of the most pleasant 
chapters of his hfe. Stanley had sorely needed 
@ friend, and for the first time in his life he 
had found one. 

Misfortune, however, still him. His 
patron died, and on the out! of civil war, 


STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE AROUSE THE INTEREST OF THE NATIVES 


i 


The Y reception ‘ 
sxplocere) reception by trendy gatives 
2ad Livingstone spent four sacatha togeties, 
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Adventures in America 


Stanley enlisted in the army of the South. At 
bie Blasted . Darina his Lae pera Lolita 
7 7 i captivity me 
very ft and. was allowed to return to his 
native country. He could not, however, setile 
down in Wales. The principality reopened old. 
wounds and revived memories he was only too 
anxious to relegate to the dim and distant 
past. America had an irresistible fascination 
him, the excitement and glamour of the 
war that was still raging magnetwed him, and 
very soon he recroesed the Atlantic. 
A Feat of Bravery 
Entering the Federal navy in 1864, he 
gained rapid promotion and took part in several 
engagements. On one occasion, when the 
flagship on which he was serving was under 
heavy ahell-fire, he swam out over a quarter 
of a mile during a most terrific bombard- 
ment, to affix s cable to a steamer that was 
flying the rebel colours. It was an extra- 
ordinary feat of bravery, and illustrates very 
vividly the pluck, audacity, and resource that 


The war over, the intrepid young Welshman 
looked for fresh fields in whioh to give full scope 
to his love of adventure. His one desire was 
to travel, and to learn something of the world, 


‘The New York Herald 





Platte River. The voy ° 
accomplished, although not without mishap, 
His Pen in 


CONFRONTED BY AN ELEPHANT IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


Docnesi: 


SIR H. M. STANLEY 


left the camp 
woddenly ‘cua 


After a momentous interview with Mr. 
Gordon, proprietor of the New York 
Hora, Stanley sooeped the port of traveling 
correspondent to t journal, Jt was a atep 
destined to have farrosching 
not only to himself, but to the Britiah 
and to the world at large. 

Disappearance of Livingstone 

Stanley had been right through the British 
campaign in Abyssinia, had returned home, 
and was with the Spanish armies engaged in 
civil war in 1868, when he was suddenly 
ordered to meet Mr. Bennett in Paris. Great 
Dr, Livingston, the grat explore, ‘had 
Dr. sidenly Secpetaea. , the great explorer, who 

ppeated: Hs had penetrated right 
into the nears bf Onntral Afri and had set the 


juences: 
pire 


iod af silence. Years had passed without 
ise pf enn Yes Anxiety gave way 
to alarm, and alarm to consternation. pa 
Distressing» reports reached England 
Zanzibar that the doctor had been murdered 
by a native tribe, but no confirmation of the 
could be obtained. Was he olive or 

# No one knew. 
“Go and find Livingstone!” ‘Those were 
the brief instructions Stanley received. They 
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it Kore, Stanle: 


were the embodiment of simplicity. He was 
to every facihty and unlimited funds 
ee Rem in hae saeech Mr. Bennett did not 

amper him with any veistious details as to 
the nediods Te war do det or tke hineuee 
he was to follow. He could do what he hked 


possible. 

Stanley set out for Suez with light heart. 
His mission fired him with s new enthusiasm, 
and he was not without hope of scoomplishing 


the nature of his mission a secret ; it w: be 

& sooop of the greatest magnitude for his news- 

peper if he succeeded. That, and the burning 

desire to meet the and to be able to 

report that all was well, acted aa an inspiration. 
From Persia to Bom! 


eome of which were severely criticized at home 
owing to the frank way in which he tackled 


NATIVES ON THE WARPATH IN FULL FIGHTING ARRAY 


Lands in East Africa 





ritnemed a boty of warners setung out te ches 
Try Hane th tte beast long scarves, Enotted iat the 
hands, Say he ee saree ott nce ee San 


It was in January, 1871, that aa remark- 
able young man—he was not yet thirty— 
landed on the East African coast with the set 


comprised two British seamen and nearly 200 
natives. In his train were numerous pack- 
animals and food and merchandise of every 


Hardships of the Journey 
Their objective was Ujiji, where Stanley felt 
confident some recent news of the doctor would 


forest and swamp. 
Bheafully ignorant of the perils and trials 
awaiting them, the expedition set off with 
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Finds Livingstone 


The terrible climate wrought havoc among 
the party. Famine and fever, treachery and 
starvation, attacks from the wild beasts of the 


fell a victim to dysentery, and came near 
to death’s door. Still he struggled on, hoping 
against hope for some improvement, refusing 
to acknowledge failure. 

On one occasion Stanley found the road to 
Ujiji barred by a solid phalanx of warriors 
belonging to a powerful chief called Mirambo, 
who was known as the ‘‘ Napoleon of Central 
Africa.” This compelled him to change his 
route, and further delays and disappointments 
ensued. To add to his trouble, one of his white 
companions deserted him at this point, and 
mutinies among his tollowers became almoat 
daily occurrences, 


Still Without News 

Btanley retired to his tent one night, dis- 
coureged and broken-hearted. The failure 
of his great miasion seemed inevitable. For 
days pest progress had been painfully alow, 
supplies were running out, and they were 
face to face with starvation, And still they 
were without news of Livingstone. All their 
heroism, their determination, and courage— 
with toe pice of band the expediti 

point of abandoning the expedition, 
Stenky, looked roan bien. ‘His eyes fell on 
his Bible, In a few minutes he was down on 
his Imece, praying more earnestly than he had 
ever done for fresh strength, fresh hope, 
and fresh faith. Shortly afterwards suthentic 
news of the doctor was received, and with 


towards Tanganyika. The great lake was 
sighted at last ; they were nearing the end of 
their journey. 

As the party approached Ujiji, information 
was received that a white man had been seen 
there. Stanlcy’s relief could not be measured 
in words. Eagerly and with quickened pace 
he pushed forward until the outskirts of the 
village were reached. The arrival of tho 
expediti caused tremendous excitement. 
Flags were waved, guns were fired, and there 
were genera] rejoicings. Hardly able to control 
his emotion, the courageous leader walked into 
Ujiji at the head of hia party. A tall native 
strode up to him, and addressed him in Enolish, 
Tt was Susi, Livingstone’s faithfal servant | 

“Dr. Livingstone, J Presume?” 

An elderly white man, wearing o red flannel 
blouse and grey trousers, and with a blue 
cloth cap on his head, made his appearance. 
“J walked up to him,” said Stanley, “and, 
doffing my , bowed and said in an 
inquiring tone : 


SIR_H. M. STANLEY ! 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” 

“Smiling cordially, he lifted his cap and 
answered briefly, ‘ Yes.’ 

“TI extended my hand and added: ‘I thank 

God, Doctor, that I have been permitted to 
gee you” 
“In the warm grasp he gave my haad, and 
the heartiness of his voice, I felt that he also 
was sincere and earnest as ho replied, ‘[ 
feel most thankful that I am here to welcome 
you. 


ALREADY A SKILLED TRAVELLER 





friends, the two men reluctantly parted, 
Livingstone making for the northern regions of 
Tanganyika with fresh stores and equipment, 
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and Stanley setting out for Zanzibar, bearing 
the doctor’a precious despatches. 

First news of the success af the Herald 
relief expedition was received with incredulity 
in England. Stanley was accused of con- 
oncting the story and an impostor. It 
was not until he reached England, and pro- 
duced Livingstone’s papers, that his story was 
accepted. Then there were great celebrations, 
and the brilliant young explorer was honoured 
as he deserved. Among the many tr 
he received as a tribute to his great work, was 
@ gold snuff-box from 
Queen Victoria. 

Henceforth Stanley 
thought only of Africa. 
He could not rest in 
England. He yearned tq, 
be back in the Dark 
Continent, to probe still 
further its possibilities, to 
fathon, its mysteries. In 
spite of ita perils, ita 
fever-laden swampa, its 
disappointments and 
drudgery, Africa was a 
wonderful new world with 
an irresistible appeal to 
his adventurous spirit. 

The death of Living- 
stone, while it grieved 
him. acted as a stimulant 
to Stanley. Ho wus de- 
termincd to carry on the 
work of exploring the 
recions round the great 
Lakes Victoria and Tan- 
ganvika, and of discover- 
ing the souroe af the Nile, 
4 question around which 
& great controversy was 
raging at the time. 

However, before he 
could put his plans into 
operation, he was ordered to join Sir Garnet 
Woleeley’s expeditionary force on the Gold 
Coast, @ quarter known, owing to the prevalence 
of malaria, aa “The White Man’s Grave.” 

ing thia successful campaign Stanley added 
to his laurels as a war correspondent, although 
i weed adverse 
criticism on Wolseley’s methods. This practice 
i and fearlessly on every 
ie ip of many eminent 
ed him the reputation of being 
an egoist ; yet it undoubtedly roused public 
apd in several instances was the 
reforms. 
by the New York Herald and the 


rf 
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‘Stanley 
vellous 


IN HIS DECLINING YEARS 


was absolutely fearless, 
power over the natives. 
‘of the greatest 





Visits Uy 


London Daily Telegraph jointly. No longer 
inexperienced, Stanley carefully picked the 
men who were to accompany him, and when 
they made their way inland from Zanzibar, 
the party consisted of no fewer than 356, 

ruipped in every particular. 
oa though hampered by very much sickness 
smong his followers and by the usual hostility 
and treachery of the native inhabitants, the 
pioneer made good progress and succeeded in 
reaching the Victoria Nyanza. Here the expe- 
dition went afloat, “the flag-ship ” being the 
Lady Alice, a trim little 
boat which had been 
specially constructed, and 
which they had brought 
with them all the way 
from Zanzibar. During 
the tour of investigation 
which now began, the 
expedition was several 
times attacked by savage 
tribes. On more than one 
occasion only the calm 
and clever strategy of 
the leader prevented 
annihilation. Many tales 
are told of the methods 
Stanley employed at such 
critical times, and all 
illustrate the patience 
and dignity he displayed 
under the greatest pro- 
vocation. 

Once a large band of 
fierco natives, after 


upset the boats. Argu- 
and had a mar- 
Hus discoveries were 
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Hie Naval Rose 


tunity to do some missionary work. It was the 
honourable bearing of Stanley, and of white 
men like Speke and Grant who had gone 
before him, that laid the foundation for the 
acceptance of Christianity in Central Africa. 
Theee white men did not go into a country 
for the purpose of buying slaves, as did the 
Arabs, but to help the natives and to point the 
way to prosperity. Thus the 
miracle of converting these 
savages from Mohammed- 
anism was begun. 

About this time Mtesa was 
at war with a neighbouring 
tribe, and the native chief 
eagerly sought the advice of 


conduct of the campaign and 
specdily brought victory to 
Mtesa’s army. The conflict 
was abruptly concluded by 


and over twice as many mus- 

keteers, all of whom were 

hidden from view, and then, 

to the accompaniment af loud 

cheers from Mtesa’a pope 

he had it propelled to withi 
propelled to 


‘While in Uganda, 
some foe. An 






Premade SIR H. M. STANLEY 


insuperable difficulties, Stanley was onset 
make his way to Ujiji. He had not accom. 
plished all he had set out to do, but in establiah- 
ing the chief source of the Nile he had achieved 
@ memorable triumph. He had also obtained 
much valuable data relating to the region 
of the great Victona Nyanza. A remarkable 


MTESA'S FLEET IN CONFLICT WITH THE ISLANDERS 


fae 


Stanley helped Mtess, a inendly cmef, to conquer a most trouble- 
by the immediately adopted, 
St ass 


feature of his journey was that for over 1,500 





miles he was acoompanied by a pure-bred 
English bull-dog, who bore the name of “ Bull.” 
The death of this faithful friend and oom- 
panion was a great blow to the explorer. 
Stanley was now determined to clear up 


a ae 





SIR H. M. STANLEY 


the mystery surrounding the river Lusbals. 
Livi had discovered this stream, and, as 
it flowed northward, had bey oem 
thet it must be the Nile. hen Stanley 
that it turned west, he suspected that it would 
be revealed as the mighty Congo, and his 
theory was correct. 
The story of this gallant explorer’s voyage 
over the whole length of the Congo River is a 
thrilling one. Suffering terrible privations and 
STANLEY FINDS LIVINGSTONE 





a one. 2 
Aired at Ui, Stanley greeted the veteran 
z Tmaeed lace, Livingstone 
continuous disease in a country infested by 
cannibals, he descended the 2,000 miles of its 
great extent to ita mouth. Three years before 
—in 1874—he had entered Afnca from the east 
coast. When, therefore, he armved at the 
mouth of the Congo, he had made a complete 
circuit of the equatorial belt of Afmeca and 
had up this vast region to the world. 
All of hia white companions on this 
For 5 








hice aot incieded in the 


expedition lost their lives, as well as man: 
natives, and when he reached the Atlantic he 
had with him but a remnant of his brave 
company. 

In the course of his jor he made many 
valual i 5 the famous 
Stanley Pool and the Li Falls, and he 


At the end of that time he had, by 
example and unselfish toil, 
founded the t+ Congo ite, 
and earned for himeeth the title of 
“ Breaker of Rocks” and the affection 
and admiration of the natives he had 
aasisted on the path of civilization. 
Although anxious to retire, Stanley 
organized one more expedition. This 
was to relieve the faithful and courag- 
eous Emin Pasha, a victim of Egyptian 
ths rest explorer mode big wat $0 
e t lorer is way to 
Zanzibar and faced the inoredible diffi- 
culties of a march across the huge 
continent. As before, his mission 7 was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Beanky relieved iimin Pacha and then: 
deserted by his followers, returned 
home 6 pop ae be. 
bout this time hii smasing vitalit 
showed signs of declining, he wis 





» he was never happy in the House of 
Commons. A little later he received 
the honour of a Knighthood, which 


eran, may have recompensed him somewhat 
plorer with the words, for the lack of appreciation that had 


S2E =P attended his early triumphs. 

Stanley spent the last few years of 
his life in quiet retirement. He was a sick 
man. His unselfish devotion to duty, the appal- 
ling privations he had suffered in the continent 
for which he had done so much, finally 
took toll of him, and on the 10th May, 1904 
he fell into his last sleep. 

(See Sir H. M. Stanley's “Autobiography ” (1009 
«fn Darkest Atnea™ (1800); and “Through oe Dak 
‘Gontanent:"” (1878) ] 
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T= captain “kept the helm to allow the 
whole crew to work at the pumps until 
they called out ‘She sucks!’—the sweetest 
of the sea. Here were men who had 
most continuously up to the waist 
, and frequently a lump of sea would 
right over them. Their sleeves were 
bled up, and boots and i were 
discarded. They had salt-water cuts in their 
fingere, and their arms and were red raw 
will fe friction and salt-water - Let him 
wi 


A 


3 


wat 


ui 


vessel in their arms. These were 
old _times.’” 
There are very few British sailors to-day 
grb oath recall oman eed aoe even 
voyages in old windjammers as 
rig Cin sd Rice er gee ywner, 
Sir Walter Runciman, Bart., from whose 
fascinating autobiography the above quotation 
has been extracted. 


I 


In the “Good Old Times” 
‘The “ good old times,” to which Sir Walter 
refers, were not in the sense of ease and 
comniort i 


the quality 
of the seamen they produced. "The sallors cf 
the days of sailing-sahips made the British 
Empire possible, and established the suprem- 
acy af the British marine. No 
specimen of British manhood is more truly 


Fer bi 








Northumberland an: 
launching of the wind-driven vessel in 061 and the rieenoes’ int 1911. 
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SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN 


ted specially by Frank Mason for Sic Walter 
Boil fake wate tee Lae cpt. 
in de Oe fl an canting ot lek. 
none do we our mn of plu 
hardihood, ‘and daring so fully 

Sir Walter Runciman, born in a humble 
home in Dunbar on the 6th July, 1847, and 
reared in a hard school, owes his success 
entirely to his own efforts. 

It seems almost incredible that anyone 
now living can say that his boyish ambition 





to go to sea was quickened by listening to 
stories from the of sailors who had fought 
with Nelson at ‘Tra . Yet Sir Walter 


In 1855 three big sailor men, none of whom 
was lees than six feet three inches in height, 
came to spend « few days at his parents’ house 
on the north-east coast. They were Scotamen ; 
one was his grandfather, the other two were 
his great-uncles, and all three had fought 
Paty cen 5dherdbeny taoeNeramyre Braid 
had French and Spanish line-of-battle 
ships, cutlass in hand. 

With what breathless interest did little 
Walter and his brothers and sisters listen to 
a the the pehonte hates te 
to-hand fights, sharpshooting from the “ tops," 
the blowing-up of enemy ships, and the death 
of Nelson. 

Young Runciman was then between seven 
and eight years of age, and as he listened 





jes Inder 
6st 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN Early Experiences 


open-mouthed to the yarna of those ancient at three o'clock in the morning, and started 
mmarinste, nothing eppesied to Eine mces, then put to 
the frequen references to the “powder. weeks 


could thrill him an his grand- 
father’s stories of Neleon had 
done. His duties the ap 


‘The reason why is not sur- 
prising. She had heard her 

ther tell of his fighting under 
Nelson, and she could remem- 
ber how, in her childhood, he 
had been dragged by the press- 
gang from the vessel he owned 
ond gs geet to join the 


sea. Small wonder that she Walter ar Runermen apprentice gail a long stormy course 
had resolutely declined before, finally, he ed the 
marry the man who became her Aa until post of his ambition, and became a captain, 
he had given up the sea and found employ- and afterwards the owner of 





ships 
ment on shore. but, as he says himself, “I woul not "be 
Pay Deuher Be mother’s understandable without my experiences if I could, terrible in 

lice, nor hus own they were at times 
vtiia: of the HOME OF HIS CHILDHOOD a doors ot te 
of a gailor’s sea were only too evi- 


life as illustrated by 
the frequent ship- 
wreoks that ocourred 
almost at the very 


dent in the early life 
of Sir Walter Runci- 
man. He had not 
been at sea man 
months when he fell 
out of the jolly boat, 
while rowing his 
captain ashore, and 





Wat mynteries = sur humiliated the 
round human exmtenco' little fellow must 
The, whale of ay bey. Kove felt whon the 
fn contain, on dragging 
foe from tena 63 tine hed out, soared at 
yaging storms P in @ most farious 
Ser of romarvoloas breakers manner: “See what 
, 
against the cliffs, making B mess you’ve made 
the corth tromble; end me cs 3 of my boots and 
Te ive dicted syslog te este ar ocr oan gh ae eae 
when T could take to it, ass profemmon. Or wan tt aaa lad, when the ee 
sume powerful influence directing me » after little 
Fee ee ee ee een mer? TE ts oarved hed ouifered a tonite 
When he was twelve years of age Walter ing in the North Sea, the crew and the captain 
Runciman left the house of his parenta secretly, together decided that there was only one 
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A Perilous Situation 


VESSELS IN 
Ss 


H THE FUTURE 
78. 






WHIC 


As ius parent 
hands and ren away. At first be 


ta viewed with disapproval 


‘tailed 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN 





SHIPOWNER SERVED AS CABIN-B0Y 


(The protures +n ths arhcle ars reproduced from “ Before the 


to do if they were to escape a 
eee ae pe pe dha rent betes tee 
hurricane. 


‘When the Storm Abated 
‘When at last the storm moderated, the ship 
had reached 65 deg. north, and all the ngging 
‘was encased in ice, so that, before the saile 
could be i i 
used to 


re 


i 


iremendous wave struck ber, and’ before 
recover, another broke aboard, took away chart-bouse, 
compsases, bosts, and haif of the bndge. 
Preparing for a Final Fight 
Eventually all the boats were smashed, the 
iron bulwarks were laid flat, and the fires in the 


Runciman, believing the warst was still to 
come, heartened his crew for a last fight 
with death, and had the lee-fires lighted up 
again and a full head of steam mised. Then 
came the final onslaught: 
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TWENTY-SIX 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN 
Pi allow Ror estefan reid pee 
for even strong, healthy men to survive the sleeples 

days and nights of our imcemant exertion. 

Captain Runciman brought his cri; 
ship through the storm, and finally pie 
Gibraltar, but three other fine steamers which 
had left the Tyno at the same time as he had 
were never heard of again. 

Having so impetucusly ran away to sea when 
he was only twelve years of age, young Runci- 
man naturally discovered the handicap of 
an incomplete schooling when: in his "teens, 
he began to feel the stirrin, irrings of an ambition 
to improve his position in The Seropartie 
of a sailing-ship is a rough university, but 
Walter Runciman, with rare resolution. pur- 
sued his atudies there, the top of 
his sea-chest his only table, and 
his only tutors ships’ sts» who 
occasionally encouraged him or 
ex) a knotty roblem.. 

did not come easily. 
There were many occasions when 
he was tempted to abandon his 
perplexing studies, carried on 
in dog watches and in half- 
hours snatched from sleep, but 
deep down in his heart the 
feeling that to give up would be 
cowardice kept the boy at it. 

Master of Seamanship 

At the end of his spprentice- 
ship, and hen ps between 
seventeen an teen year 
of age, young Runciman had 
“mastered the science of navi- 
gation well enough to take a 
vowel anywhere.” He was also 
an able seaman, although at first he had 
difficulty in persuading captains who dit 
know him that he was really an 
to his boyish @ppearance. 

Even so, & seaman'’s wages were then 


from hard experience on many stormy 
that yeara of struggle were still ahead of him 


prof fothing 

Walter hed failon in Ieee with o bonne wil 
who lived with her aunts near his own home 
in Northumberland. This proved just the 
incentive needed for even more resolute efforts 
towards self-advancement, and a proportion 
of the young A.B.’s wages was sent home 
regularly to be saved up against the time 

when he would “ sit for his ticket.” 
When he wae twenty, Walter Runciman 
the Board of "Trade examination as 
moate; he married a year later, and at the age 
of twenty-two took his master’s certificate, 





His Master's Certificate 


and became captain of a fine clipper 
magnificent three-master, Shih ees built ot 


mahogany. 

It was not many months later that Walter 
Runciman experi perhaps the proudest 
moment of his life, when his father visited 
him on board the id ship he commanded. 
They paced the quarter-deck together, the 
father sixty-five years of age and his son 
twenty-three, both resplendent in their silk 
hats and frock-coats. We can well under. 
stand the pride of the youthful captain as he 
displayed the beauties of his magnificent 
barque, whose mahogany bulwarks were 
polished like a dining-room table while in 
port, and the pride of the father in in gallant 


seafaring son. 
YEARS OLD ‘gir Walter Runciman tells us 
-that the four years during which 
he commanded his first Jersey- 
built barque swore tl the most glad- 
some of his sea life. 

In the seventies of the 19th 
century, Captain Runciman was 
offered the command of a 
steamer, a class of veasel he 
had never been aboard in his 
life, and ing which, like 
other sailing-ship men, he had 
strong prejudices. However, as 
it meant F higher he made 
the change, and, as turned 
out, steamships ultimately made 
his fortune. 


wes “It is more than 99 per cent. 
Mrata “' of a suoceesful deal to buy 
when prices are low,” writes 
Sir Walter, and although he had for long been 
ambitious to invest his hard-won savings, 
soraped together during twenty-six years at 
sea, by buying a vessel of his own, he pur- 
posely delayed doing so until shipping was 
depressed and vessels could be purchased at 
serap-iron prices. This long-looked-for oppor- 
tunity came in 1885, when the porta were 
filled with idle vessels. 
Commands His Own Vessel 


laid up for three-and-a-half years, and with 
such energy and care did Captain Runciman 
manage his purchare, 


y  Pamlibced acs. san and people 
how succeseful Runciman was in 
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Shipping Gompeny Formed | #7 ""9L£ JURA PPRE [cin WALTER RUNCIMAN 


A STATELY VESSEL THAT WAS TOTALLY DESTROYED BY FIRE 





* 





Unebelia to overcome the conflagration, bat without avail. 
of the successful manage- 


his it solicited the opportunity to 
take up in these vessels. 
Another vessel repaid its original cost with- 


in eighteen months from the date of its pur- 
chase, in addition to what had been spent 


sold almost immediately for double the 
amount that he had paid for it. 
Purchase of Idie Ships 
Some people pretend to believe that when 
@ capitalist makes profits like this he is hoard- 
ing up wealth in a safe or a strong room. As 
ae matter of fact, Captain Runciman often 
bought ships that The doing n 


lsid up into active units of the mercantile 


marine, providing, rs employment for 
‘ 5 freon and ecko and 


Company was formed, with a capital af £150,000. 
The first year a dividend of 27} per cent. was 


For biographies net tactaded in 


polisy to do one thing really wal. he began 
concentrate entirely on ess. He 
understood the shipping trade through and 


of pride, and one that would play a really im- 
portant part in British trade on the seas. 
1895—ten years from the time when he had 
bought his first vessel—he had no fewer 
then twenty-five steamers. 
Faith in the “Turret” Steamer 
‘He then began to order ® novel pe ot 
\—“* turret ” steamer—against whi ere 
was at first considerable prejudice. Experi- 
ence proved the “turret” to be a splendid sea- 


i 


between 
their shipbuilders that Sir Walter says they 
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SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN 


never took more than e quarter of an hour to 
make a bargain, that there never was an 
“extra” charged for in the bill, and that 
the veesels were always turned out flawless. 
Sometimes, so great was the confidence exist- 
ing between the parties, a new steamer 
was ordered and constructed without any 
documentary contract having been entered 
into at all. 
Tt is @ very wonderful thing that Sir Walter 
is able to say, that, even during the worst years 
lepreesion before the World War, 
ig pry pees npc ac hea ein losing voyage. 
A good deal of this success was doubtless due 
to the fact that he was never out of touch with 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, BART. 





hia business for a single day during 

of thirty-five years. Concentration is 
& mighty ally, and it waa ever on the side 
of the great shipowner. 





In the Nation's Service 


ee ee ne there me hom 
under the company’s 

When the World "War began, Sir Walter 
Runciman, who had been created a baronet 
in 1806, offered the entire fleet to the Ad- 
miralty for national service, unconditionally. 
‘The offer was not accepted at the time, but 
later on, when the atrain upon the nation’s 
shipping began to tell, one vessel after another 
‘Was requisitioned, until almost the entire Moor 
Sine” Sock, anes in national service. 
ities no fewer than twenty-six of 
these fine cargo steamships were sunk by German 
submarines, and many of their gallant officers 
and sailors were drowned. 

End of the Moor Line 

After the conflict, the Moor Line Company, 
which Sir Walter Runciman had built up, and 
which had been so profitable to its share- 
holders, was dissolved, and ita very large re- 
serves and asseta distributed among the 
shareholders. 

Sir Walter, whose hobbies are reading and 
Taohting, might have been expected, 

the anxious ex: 

penlihy of aay ores enjoy pains 3 his 
retirement. But, as he tells us, even although 


then over sevent; ho..wea' nob yet prepared 
to become an r, or to accept the placid, 


fs ‘ends, 
business again in 1921, 
when Sir Walter was seventy-four years of 


ore tan renty wn moa oe \- 


art oS the A contey 
oreston Hall, in North- 
umberland, a seieadid mansion more than 
three hundred years old. There he found 
anchorage. 
[Str Walter Runciman is the suthor of the following 
‘books, in addition to his sutoblography, “ Before tha 
‘Mast—snd After” (1024), already referred to: 


the early 


“The 
‘Treeedy of St, Helens ~ (1012); Drake, Nelson, and 
‘Rapoleon." (1019); “ Windjaramers and fee ‘Trarpe,” 
“Sen Yarns,” and “ Looking Geaward Agsin.”] 
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GROUP 4.—AUTHORS 


The EXILED MASTER 


VICTOR HUGO 


of FRENCH ‘ROMANCE 


Victor Hugo, Who Created and Led the Romantics, Dispensed a Lordly Charity 
in Exile, and Reigned Supreme in Literature for over Fifty Years 


“WE are not celebrating a funeral, but 
® coronstion,” announced the orator 
who made the official apeech at the side 
of Victor Hugo’s grave in 1886. Although 
time has not been too kind to the hero's 
memory, either as a man of letters or a man of 
sction, he must for ever remain undisputed 





poetry he was allowed to apply himself, without 
® great deal of encouragement, paternal or 
financial. At the very outset of his career 
‘Hugo's mother, to whom he was devoted, died ; 
q which his father immediately consoled 
himself with & lady on whose sccount his wife 
and he had separated some time before. Thus 


of that romantic movement which so General Hugo almost completely wt ot 
idundly affected is son's life, iotor 

‘of the leet THE EXILE IN HIS GARDEXR had to fond for himself, 
century. A little while previous 
es father had to his mother’s death 
in Napoleon the Hugo had become en- 
Great’s armies, but had gaged to e Mile. Foucher, 
retired to Spain before and he now married, 
the fall of the first em- after a little difficulty 
Reror of the French. as to ways and means, 
+ the Spanish court and set up housekeeping 
Be owe to Tigh boos in Paris. He was, at this 
under Jc pate, time, most handsome— 
who sat on the s “a forehead rising like 
@ py king to do some marble monument 
his a bi above that serene and 
Major-General Hugo earnest countenance, rich 
waa, however, astute chestnut hair, a face 
wo his closely shaven, its ex- 
position after 1815, and treme pallor relieved by 
to return to Francs and hazel eyes, clear as an 
favour under the restored 3.” This descrip- 


Bourbon, Louis XVII. 
Even when “Citizen” 
Philippe Hgalité re- 
placed Charles X as 
fortunos of the fly 
fortunes i 
reosived no check, 
Victor was born at 
Besangon on the 26th 
February, 1802. At 
twelve he waa writing 


own amusement, while 















and each has left some 
work of genius behind him. This band 


| 
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VICTOR HUGO 

“Han d’Islande,” though sh: mise of 
greater things, were not pig aL of 
any exceptional merit. Now, encouraged by 
his friends, he determined to carry the theatre 
by Stora; 80 omab, tie plensio, tenditione of the. 

stage with the more vital emotions of 

his romance. To this end he got into touch 
with Talms, then France's greatest actor, and 
was commissioned to write a pla road the 
figure of Oliver Cromwell. Scavocly had 
rushed ‘nto this task’ than Talms died 
Cromwell was transformed into a play intended 
only for the study, not for the stage. Although 
it contains fine lines, the play is altogether 
too exaggerated in style. 

The first play of Hugo’s to be acted was 
Hernani, a high romantic drama of Spain— 
black cloaks, dimly-lit galleries, and heroic 


BOUGHT WITH THE EARNINGS OF HIS 





mile Howse, thé post's comfortable 
it vol yf 
“piatole," cnatled hum 


brigands. 

Hugo wrote Marion Delorme, the prod 
of which was forbidden by the Government for 
what were supposed Political allusions. 


his friends to a reading of the pieoe, but, before 
he could begin, a gentleman with 
frock coat, white trousers, and enormous 
whiskers rushed into the room and 
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His First Play 


received most enthusiastically. As an imme- 
diate result of the production, however, Hugo 
‘was turned out of his house, because his 
fiat belonged to an old lady, who lived directly 
beneath him, and whose nervea were shattered 
by the number, the noise, and the enthusisam 
of the who called to congratulate the 
young playwright. 
His Wonderfal “Notre Dame” 

This eviction was no great hardship, for with 
his now much increased means Hugo took a fine, 
large house, where he settled down, the acknow- 

of the Romantics, and wrote 


, “He fell to the dust,” acts the 
to the whole fine conception. 
ugo’s life was vow absorbed for some 

years ia, wating for the stage and in 
weuits and quarrels arising out of his 

plays, He wrote five more pieces, Le 
s’amuse (1832), Lucréce Borgia (1885), 





Changes Bis 
THE ROOM IN WHICH 


Victor Hugo's study at Haute le House, It was in thus room, 
some of his finest f works, including that aplendsd apie work of Be 


But although Hugo regarded his political 
efforts intensely seriously (as, indeed he re- 
garded. that he ‘socomplished or 
attempted), his opponents were malicious 
enough to look upon this playwright turned 
politician rather in the light of a joke. On 
@ few occasions his high-sounding sentences 
were greeted with immense hilarity and ap- 
plause, he was begged togoon . . . his hearers 
qowed thay “Bet ct “bese. sp_ eased, for: 
while as by the present speaker. . 
Hopplly sueh & reception wonmued Tago 
at all, ‘by the curious blindness of one side 
of his nature he oould continue to consider 
himeslt 8 magnifioon! it orator whose precious 

lom was qy an unappreciative 
boorish audience. mig 
Becomes a Radical of the Radicals 

When the wave of revolution swept over 
Europe in 1848, Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, followed the line of least resistance, and 
made an instantaneous escape in a four-wheeler, 
to become once more a re- 


J 


much of genuine feeling and how 


VICTOR HUGO 


“LES MISERABLES” WAS WRITTEN 


dows, looking over {Son pate that he rete 
bles,” and “ ‘Travailleurs de la Mes.” 


contributed to this conver- 





ua 


ie was ac seoardenl a8 the friend 
and the champion of oppressed 
throughout the earth. The greetings 
id. praises of the workers flattered his vanity 
so much that he soon began to see himself as the 
Jeader for whom they had clamoured s0 long. 
‘Why He Changed His Opinions 
The question of Hugo’s behaviour during 
and after the revolution of 1848 remains largely 


the regime which he 


more oe pees mene Poe 


deception. sincerely and genuinely thought 
that his pt gery empresa 
not only unassailable, but also 


fectly heroic. We can but marvel at a 
mentality, and be thankful that it did not 
ruin him as an suthor and poet. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was elected first 
president of the new reublic. To him Hugo 
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VICTOR HUGO 


for the poet, who, finding his diplomatic ap- 
proaches ignored, allied himself in opposition 
with the radicals. But the republic was not 
destined to last long, for in December, 1852, 
Ronsioar  Peneunet became the Emperor 
a) . 

ith all his might, with all his eloquence, 
Hug rocistedt (thie: | monsicons secu 
sble crime.” harangued brigade 
cavalry drawn up in the de ls Bastille. 
Wa a tricolour and bidding them remember 
that stood on the site of the Bastille, 
which had been stormed by the people in the 
first revolution, he advanced towards their 
venks. ‘Soldiers! look at this,” he cried, 





Victor Hugo, as seen by Beoyamun. and the 
Patare on pope Sob gre homie acts The liomenes 
pointing to tricolour. “It is the bol 
of eel sn ten Bonaparte a a naieg 
you into crime!” The soldiers listened silent, 
immobile ; o silence either of shame or indiffer- 
ence—who shall say which ? At all events, the 
complete succesa of Napoleon’s coup drove 
Hugo into hiding for safety’s sake. Having 
avoided arrest for a week, he fied to Brussels, 
“When liberty returns to France, 

I will return.” 

Flees to the Channe! Isiands 

By his violence against Napoleun ITT he 
created such a disturbance in Brusela thet 
the, Govemmenspolisly. saksi, Him to kere. 
Bio soup relage in the Channel. Teliads, anc 
at Saint Helier, in Jersey. Once 


Goes Into Exile 


more his enthusiasm outran his discretion, and 
authority again moved on the turbulent exile. 
This tise: Ss. Joumey.” wae Dot.long, for he 
removed $0, Ganmnaey, where, be boughs 
the comfortable house which was to be hia 


Til” bis’ theatzicality, in 


Notwit 
Guernsey Hi ne eaxile tock upon Half Some: 
thing of . Here, at Hauteville House, 


he Tesigned. hit himself to the dispensations of 
Pforidence, end reverted to his proper work of 
ture. 


First, he forth all his wrath 
the people who then ruled France in 
‘ee Chitiments ” Chastisements), # book 


Légende des Siécles ” (The Tale of the Centuries). 
The Great Man of Genius 
‘These poems reach a sublimity and an oracular 
grandeur unique in French verse. In them Hugo 
as the inspired Brophet-poet, | & 8. being 
has risen above ordinsry human tri 
into ® serene translucent atmos) ~_ his 
own. Here, and in “Les Miaéral wae 
Hugo appears as that truly great man 
amare man whose shadow he chased 


irl 
Blich, The barber who shaved Hugo, one day 
whispered confidentially in his ear, “T suppose 
sir, that when you are on the throne you will 
be shaved twice a day.” 
After he had grown accustomed to his new 
, and discovered he would have to 
remain in exile for many years, there grew 
up in Hugo « kind of patriarchal spirit towards 
fishermen and pearanta of Guernsey. 
Hartod to play the pert ef squire to parfoo. 
interesting himeelf in their businesses and 
troubles, lending money to start young men in 
trade, procuring proper medical attention for the 
sick, and finding foster parente for orphans. 
His Boundless Charity 
Tt is eaay enough for one to amile st theve 
good works of a “heavy parent " nature, or even 
to suggest that Hugo indulged in them only 
to gratify his own sense of self-importance. 
Nevertheless, for many tay yous bo diepenmed 8 
large, if not unostentatious, fo desti- 
tate or hungry person ever in vain for 
@ meal at Hauteville House. No neighbour's 
child ever went cold and hungry through the 
moet severe winter. 
At this time, moreover, Hugo was by no 
means « rich man, as most of his royalty 
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VICTOR HUGO 


i] “Grand Old Man of France 


of good and kind deeds he did to relieve ous rhetoric in the Chamber of Deputies, the 

poverty and distreas in Guernsey—even if he master had compromised with the world by 

chose to do them in his own rather odd way. Fsscrenas Waren ne ec a 
Refuses to Return to France verses, “L’Art d’étre Grand, ” (“The 

In pite of an amnesty to all political of being a Grandfather”). In fact, “ being” 

announced Napoleon in 1869, Hi rather than “ 7 now occu) Hugo’s 

to return to his own country. “In present attention, and he enjoyed a sort of apotheosis. 


protest—al 
flexible, eternal—that is my duty,” announced at his feet while he, the prophet and high- 
the exile of Guernsey. He performed this duty priest of liberty, instructed them in the world 
not without dignity. Eventu- a 
ally, after nearly iy GOING TO HIS LAST RESTING-PLACE 
of waiting, he saw Napoleon 
fall amid the ruins of his em- 


but realize that she now paid 

the » penalty for her blind trust 

in “Napoleon the Little.” 
After the 


—even Hugo could not save 
‘the city—he was elected to the 
National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux. Here, his self-esteem. 


4 
A 
E 
a 
E 
4 
ze 
it 





remarks thet he made in Garibaldi’s praise, he and its sorrows. Th time has now shown 
instantly resigned and withdrew to Brussels. how much of thie Hugolatry was sham, and 
From this self-appointed exile he soon returned how theatrical a person ago himself was, 
to find the Third Republic established. one can too easily overlook very definite 

Eaters on His Last Phase grandeur which hia character possessed. He 
This republio badly needed a head, was a very great and man of letters, 
and Victor Hugo, who had ‘i so much whatever he may have been politician 


dt 
Ree 
iy 


in the sacred cause of liberty, was admirably and a public character. 
i , i to him quite sincerely as 

liberty and Literature. He rej 

without 8 rival; no praise was too extra’ 

for his self-complacency or sufficient for hi 

worth in the eyea of his disciples. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


In truth, Hugo was a supreme egoist, the 
chief and most enthusiastic of those who would 
make the name “Victor Hugo” a legend. 
Victor Hugo was his own god, nor was any 
worshipper at the shrine more devout than he. 
Genuine literary masterpieces and the silliest 
of political clap-trap were all embalmed in 
the casket of the hero’s utterances, that precious 
heritage which alone would remain when the 
master himself was gone. 

On Hugo's cighticth birthday all Paris war 


THE FAMOUS FRENCH WRITER IN HIS OLD AGE 





Victor Hugo, from 
overkind t> Hugo's memory, he stili remains undssputed 
movement im French hterature. 


en féte, all France rejoiced that her great man 


was still spared to her. For three more years 
he remained the symbol and figure-head of 
the republic. Then, struggling and hopeful 
of recovery to the last, he became a most un- 
willing victim to pneumonia. Theatrical to 
the end, hi» body, according to his own express 
wish, was carried to its last resting-place on a 
pauper's hearse. 
His Commanding Influence 

Yet, in spite of all, Hugo remains the great 
figure of intellectual Franoe during the period 
corresponding to our “ Victorian Age.” Two 
generations in Europe looked to him as to the 


the panting by Léon Bonnat. ‘Although me has not been 


Merits and Defects 


fount of poetry and romance. Alive he 
reigned supreme, and for years after his death 
his influence permeated the literature of the 
whole continont. 

That there was more than pose and bombast 
about him is abundantly proved 
that Swinburne worshipped at his shrine. 
Swinburne was perhaps the most learned of all 
our poets, excepting Milton, and one of the most. 
widely read. Had Hugo’s work not been of 
a truly high order, it is quite inconceivable 
that Swinburne should thus 
have idolized the Frenchman 
from whom he drew so much 
of his own inspiration. 

So we may judge Hugo as as 
one of the first. of poets and 
poetic novelists and, at the 
same time, as one of the most 
strangely ‘blended characters. 
After reading his life no one 
can admire tho man himeelf, 
while few, if they be sincere, 

can fail to pay homage to the 
great and magnificent works 
of his imagination. 
His Sonorous Style 

In Hugo were concentred 
all the qualities that char- 
acterize the romantics. His 
works abound in local colour ; 
he makes use of many varieties 
of metres, and wields them 
with the utmost vigour: his 
diction is always sonorous 
and impressive. At heart he 
is, like all the romantics, a 
determined adherent to form, 
although in this respect he is 
inclined to be carried away by 
the tremendous energy and 
heat with which he tackles 
all his subjects. 

But, in addition to theae 
‘of the romantic Merits, he possesses all the 
defects of the romantics. For 
instance, to gain a grandiose effect, he racks 
his brain and memory in the search for unusual 
words, and delights in labelling his characters 
with the strangest names. This latter habit is 

especially tiresome. 

But his defecta are amply counterbalanced 
by his surpassing excellences. As a poet he 
held undisputed sway for generations, and aa a 
writer of magnificent prose dramas he has 
never been equalled. 

[Of the vast iitersture that has grown up around 
Hugo's name, the more important books include 
“ Btady of Hugo,” by A. C. Swinburne (1888); “ Life of 
ilugo,” by F. T. Marmal (1888); and “ Victor Hugo,” 
by F. Brunetiare (1903).) 
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GROUP 5.-STATESMEN ——_ 


oF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


PRIME MINISTER During the WORLD WAR 


David Lioyd George, Who by Grit and Persistence Rose from Humble Beginnings 
to Guide the Destinies of His Country in the Hour of Her Direst Need 


TNDAY was a red -letter day in the home 
of the village cobbler of Llanystumdwy, 
for in the morning the children enjoyed their 
weekly luaury of half an egg each for break- 
fast, and on that day, also, the cobbler himself 
preached in the local A FAMOUS S$ 
chapel. 

One of the boys who 
gleefully ate his half egg 
was David Lloyd George, 
and the cobbler-preacher 
was Richard Lloyd. The 
latter was the boy’s 
uncle, who most worthily 
and usly acted as 
a father to him from 
his very early years. 
The cobbler always re- 
mained a cobbler and an 
unpaid village preacher, 
but he lived to see his 
nephew become Prime 
Minister; and to tho 
very end of Richard 
Lloyd's life the bonds of 
affection between him 
and his adopted son 
never relaxed for a mo- 
ment. Had J.loyd George 
never achieved fame, the 
world would not have 
known his uncle. On the 
other hand, David would 
probably never have he- 
come the mun he did but 
for the influence which 
the cobbler exercised 
upon his early life. 

David Lloyd 
was born at Chorliton- 
on-Medlock, Manchester; 
on the 17th January, 
1863, His father, who 
had been a achool- 
master, returned to his 
native Wales soon after 
the birth of David, and 
when the latter was only ry 
two years old his father  “#d0wed by hus services 
died, on a small farm he had leased near 
Haverfordweat. 

Many must have pitied the hard lot of the 
widow left to face the world with two very 
young children—a third, a boy, was born post- 
humously. But Richard Lloyd, the cobbler, 
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Mr, Lioyd George, & greet Bnteh Pome Minster, His 
earlier star} actuawemaats were, largely coer 
‘dung the World War. 


did more than pity. He took his sister and 
her fatherless children into his home, and 
from that time onwards acted towarda them 
as if the helpless family were indeed hia own 
He always remained a bachelor. 

The village of Llan- 
yatumdwy ix beautifully 
situated in (arnarvon- 
shire, not far irom the 
coast, and about a mile 
and a half west of 
Criccieth. The pictur- 
esque two-storied atone 
house where Lloyd 
George spent his boy- 
hood is still standing, 
and adjoining it is the 
cobbler’s shop of his 
uncle, Every summer 
thousands of visitors to 
North Wales go, by 
motor-ar and = chara- 
ee to see these 


TATESMAN 


Viewing the comfort- 
able-looking house, over- 
hung with creeper, some 
visitora find it hard to 
believe that Lloyd 
George spent @ pinched 
boyhood there, seldom 
tasting meat, and being 
gladdened by the Sunday 
treat of half an ege for 
breakfast. But poverty 
is a relative term; and 
among the real peasantry 
of Wales, and in Ncot- 
land as well, plain In ing 
and high thinking wu- 
ally went hand in hand 
in former timea, and 
honest working people 
were often poor without 
showing it. In such 
homes ag the one in 
which Lioyt George 
spent his boyhood there 
was never hunger; but, 
on the other hand, there were no luxuries. 
There was sufficient food, but it was of the 
plainest ; there was, also, sufficient money te 
live on, but not a penny of it to waste. 

Lloyd Genres, wae Bees cet efor 
mother, a deeply religious woman, who lived 
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only for her children, and whose sole interest 
outside the home was the chapel. 
In isolated villages—and, of course, Welsh 


WHEN AN AMBITIOUS YOUTH 


‘The future statesman at the age of eghteen, whea he was 
sexving his articles to a solicitor. Even then he was be- 
ginning to be known for his political utterances, 
villages were tar more isolated in the ’seventies 
than they are to-day—the cobbler's shop is 
usually the resort ot the village 
Hampden, and a favourite place 
for debate. Especially was this the 
case in Jlanystumdwy, where the 
cobbler was an cducated man who 

held strong democratic viewn. 

At that period, also, the Noncon- 
formista in Wales had many griev- 
anoes of a national character in re- 
gard to Church and school matters, 
so that the boy David, at a very 
early age, became familiar with the 
diacussion of public affairs; and even 
before he was in his teens he had 
formed opinions of his own which 
were likely to bring him into con- 
flict with established institutions in 
his own country. 

For example, the only achoo! was the 
Church school, although the ith 
of most of the children were Noncon- 
formists, and at intervals the scholars 
were assembled to affirm belief in the 
principles of the Established Church, 
by way of repens to the catechism. On one 

theae , David organized among his 
schoolmates a sort of passive resistance move- 





Lloyd George spent bis boyhood, 
where his uncl 


Early Combativeness 


ment, and it was resolved that they would 
not anawer any question which they con- 
sidered compromised their liberty of conscience 
az Welsh Nonconformists. All the children 
gave in, however, at the critical moment 
except David, and he afterwards gave his 
brother a beating for not holding fast. 

David was a bright boy at school, and his 
uncle supplemented the lad’s education at 
home by introducing him to the wider know- 
ledge revealed by literature. 

As David grew older, and after he had left the 
village achoo!—he entered it as an infant, and 
left. at fourteen—hie mother and his uncle 
decided that, if it could possibly he managed, 
his education should be continued with a view 
of his entering 4 profession. 

Difficulty in Choosing « Profession 

The fession which a Welsh lad of the 
quality of David Lloyd George would naturally 
have turped to al that time, when open- 
ings were limited, wax the pulpit. The history 
of Nonconformity in Waler is full of examples 
of this kind. But in Lloyd George's case there 
was @ peculiar difficulty in the way. The 
chapel in Criccieth to which he belonged, and 
where his uncle preached every Sunday, was 
a Baptist chapel, but one belonging to a strict 
sect of seceders, who did not believe in a paid 
ministry. 

Such « circumstance would not have been 
allowed to stand in the way of the advancement 
ot a promising boy in some tamilies of Welsh 








THE HUMBLE HOME OF HIS BOYHOOD 


a am 
‘The village cobbier’s house at Llanystumdwy, in Carnar 


Adjoining the house is the shop 
je worked at his lowly trade. 

Nonconformists. Lloyd George himself has 
recollections of schoolboys he knew in his 
own neighbourhood who were Nonconformiste, 
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A Kindly Liverpool Lawyer 
THE GREAT STATESMAN SURROUNDED BY HIS FAMILY 


Lpya mith hus wife and family. In spite of fame and populanty the stat 
Ring sn faye ant sortie loarre He ss never happer then when he 
among tus own people, who have known lim and watched hus career mnce 





but who ultimately became high dignitaries 
in other churches. 

_In the cobbler’s home, however, no greater 

would have been thought possible than 
for one of the children to fail in faithful 
adberence to the strict principles under which 
he had been so carefully reared. 

Poverty was much preferable to any water 

ro) was mu feral any wai 

ing down of principle, and Lloyd George's 
own mother is said to have expressed herself 

as being willing to see her son become a stone- 
breaker, rather than that he should leave the 
shepel at of his boyhood to find an easier or 
more distinguished position in life. Even the 
offer of a post as a pupil-teacher in the village 
school was declined, because it might possibly 
involve attendance at church. 

Richard Lloyd was ambitious for hia nephew 
to become a doctor, but this wan a profession 
for which Lloyd George as « lad felt an aver- 
sion, due wolely to his natural sensitiveness at 
weeing people suffer. 

It so happened that when Lloyd George's 
father was 4 schoolmaster in Manchester, a 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 





Li lawyer had been one of his warmest 
friends. When the schoolmaster died, his 
widow had received many kindnesses at the 
hends of this worthy man, whose assistance in 
arranging about the surrender of the lease of the 
little farm, and the sale of its effects, had 
lifted a great load of anxiety from the shoulders 
of the widow, at a time when she was sorely 
in need of help from a man who possessed 
business abilty. 
Bri it ben that | i the cobbler’s ne at 

lanystumdwy ywyer’s name was 
frequently mentioned with gratitude, and Mm 
George felt that in the matter of a career for 
her son nothing could be better than to walk 
in the steps of this noble friend, if ways and 
means could be contrived. 

A Problem of Education 

But first the lad’s education had to be 
carried much farther than the point where the 
village school had left it. How was this to 
be managed? The preliminary law oxamina 
tion called for @ certain standard of efficiency 
in Latin and French. 

The local schoolmaster, Mr. David Evans. 
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to whom Lloyd George has often expressed his 
indebtedness—a most able man—could teach 
him Latin, but not French. The services of 
Mr. Evans were accordingly enlisted for the 
Latin lessons, although it is said. as illustrating 
the natural reserve of David's uncle, that the 
achoolmaster was not told why the boy was 
60 anxious to learn Latin. 

A teacher of French was also forthecoming— 
a teacher that han been of untold benefit to 
thousands of poor lads ambitious for learning— 
namely, “ Cassell's Popular Educator.” The 


leswona ‘in French given in the parts of this 
valuable work were studied carefully and 
READY FOR A ROUND OF GOLF 









~ 


fond of a round of gol 
but it also lends informalt 
vourte subject, namely, politics 
perseveringly, not only by David but by his 
uncle as well. the latter having decided that 
it he learnt the language at the same time it 
would be a greater help and encouragement 
to the boy. A French grammar and a French 
dictionary were also obtained. and uncle and 
nephew Howly and laboriously proceeded to 
learn together 

At last the great day arrived. and David 
and hi» uncle set out on a railway journey to 
Liverpool, still keeping secret the gual they had 
in view. However, after a few days they 
returned, and the pecret_ wa» at last divulged 
among the neighbours—David had sat for the 
preliminary examination of the Incorporated 





Loyd 
keep tum 


Not only does it 
ity to a talk on 


Articled to a Solicitor 


Law Society and had passed. This happened 
in December, 1877. 

The following year David became a junior 
clerk in the office of a prominent firm of solici- 
tors at Portmados, and when he was sixteen he 
was articled to the same firm. Those who 
remember him at this stage of his career say 
that he was distinguished for quickness of per- 
ception, for always carrying with him some 
serious book to dip inte at odd moments, and 
for zeai and painstaking activity. 

His Activity of Mind 

It is interesting to know that one who m 
later life revealed journalistic gifta of a high 
order began when he was about seventeen to 
contribute anonymous articles to the Welah 
Press on political subjects. The fact reveals the 
active mind, which could not be wholly satis- 
fied with the humdrum duties of routine desk- 
work, but which, even while he eat there, was 
ranging far afield, and pondering deeply on 
affair, of national and even international im- 

mee. His duties in the solicitor’s office 
« lso brought him into the political arena. At 
elections he was sometimes in charge of the 
ballot-box, while in a private capacity he 
attended many political meetings, being even 
then an out-end-out Liberal. 

When he was about nineteen, Lloyd George 
joined the debating society at. Portmadoc, and, 
although he was for «& time the >Pomeet 
member, he was .oon recognized as the ubleat 
debater. Standing on his feet and combating 
the opinions set forth by older men gave 
Lloyd George a training in public speaking 
and a facility of expression that afterwards 
proved of the greatest value to him. Before 
he was twenty, the local paper in describing 
one of these orations of the young solicitor’: 
clerk, said that it was “a most eloquent 
harangue, full of clinching arguments.” 

Final Examination Passed 

Lloyd George served an apprenticeship to 
the law in Portmadoc of five and « half years, 
during which his uncle had made many sacri- 
fices to help him on, In 1884 he passed his 
final law examination with honours. The ex- 
amination was not so difficult to the young 
Welahman as was the raising of the money for 
the many expenses incident to his Jaunch into 
his profession. But somehow even that waa 
accomplished, and David Lloyd George found 
himself a fully-fledged solicitor. However, as 
he has confessed. when this was achieved he 
was so hard up that neither he nor his unclo 
had the three guineax necessary to buy L, 
solicitor’s robes. and Lloyd George had to wait 
until he had earned a few fees before he could 
obtain the dignified garment thet would enable 
him to appear in a county court. 
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Lianfrothen Burial Case 


As we have seen, Li George is truly a 
“child of the peo ie oa it was not Tong 
before the youthful solicitor became known as 
the people’s champion. The incident which 
first established his reputation ay a fighter 
was a peculiar one. 

A quarryman had died, and on his deathbed 
he had asked, as his last wish, that he should 
be buried beside a dearly loved’ daughter, whose 
grave was in a churchyard. Difficulties arore, 
owing to the fact that the quarryman was 4 
dissenter, and so hitter was the local feeling 
on the matter that, on the advice of Lloyd 
George, given in his capacity as a lawyer, the 
gates of the churchyard were forced in order 
that the quarryman’s dying wishes might be 
carried into effect against all opposition. Then 
followed actions for trespass, and litigation 
that dragged on for months, until the whole 
of Wales was stirred to its depths regarding 
what was known as the Lianfrothen burial 
case, and the name of David Lloyd George had 
become a household word throughout the 
length and breadth of the principality. 

Impresses Michael Davitt 

When Lloyd George was twenty-two, a 
moceting in Wales was addressed by the famous 
Trish patriot, Michael Davitt, whose theme, as 
might be expected, was Home Rule for Ireland. 
At the close of his address, two local men rose 
to propose and second @ vote of thanks to the 
distinguished visitor. Although Mr. Davitt had 
never heard of these men before, he was so 
im) by their political knowledge, and 
their evident enthusiasm on the subject of 
Welsh as well as of Irish nationality, that 
before he left the hall he made their acquaint- 
ance. He there and then urged them to enter 
political life, and attempt to do for Wales what 
he was trying to do for his own country. Both 
these young men ultimately entered Parlia- 
ment: one waa Lloyd George and the other 
was Tom Ellis. 

T.loyd George became a parliamentary candi- 
date in 1889, and the following year he was 
elected M.P. for the Carnarvon Buroughs. In 
the year 1888 he married Miss Margaret 
Owen, of Criccieth, and no man ever found in 
his wife a truer or more inspiring helpmate 
in all the vicissitudes of a public career. 

Early Days in Parliament 

It is not such an easy matter for a man to 
make a name for himself in the House of 
Commons az in the local politics of a small 
Welsh town, and David Lloyd George had to 
travel a long and hard road before he became 
Prime Minister. Yet even in his early days 
as a member of Parliament there were obser- 
vant and experienced men who prophesied 
that he would make his mark. 
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When Joseph Keating, the well-known 
novelist and dramatist, was a reporter on a 
Welsh paper, he was present at a meeting 
addressed by David Lloyd George, whom, he 
confessed, he had not heard of before. ‘* Yet,” 
says Mr. Keating in his book, “ My Struggle 
for Life,” this untidy young man interested 
me. In spite of the depressing conditions, his 
phrasing had the glow under it which turns 
ordinary words into eloquence. His voice was 
musical, and his ideas poetic. His clenched 
band, when he waved it in a gesture, seemed 
to draw a line of fiaine through the air.” 


WITH HIS “SECOND FATHER” 
7 


Lioya with tus uncle, Richard Lloyd, the cobbler- 

ag Lianyatuméwy, who bestowed 4 father's care on 
Sie Seed vo much’ of hur munrvalioue wuconas 

Sir Henry Irving, after hearing 
speak in Manchester in 1890, 

young man has & career before him.” 

so far back aa 1895, the late Henry 








Even 
Broadhurst 
prophesied of Lloyd. George, “ You will live to 
see him Prime Minister.” 

The great passion of Lloyd George's life 


he entered Parliament was his native 

country. He was the acknowledged champion 
of Welsh nationalism. But, as the sequel will 
show, his patriotism eatended farther than the 
borders of his own country, as was so strikingly 
exemplified by his leadership of the Empire's 
cause during the darkest years of the World 
War. As Mr. Harold Spender has so well 
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said, “He became a Nationalist on a larger 
scale—a Nationalist of Britain. Wales practi- 
eally gave him to England.” 
poner up as he was in the home of a 
village preacher, it is but natural that 
a “Gone should be a religious man 
speaking once at a luncheon on behslt of 
or 's College, he addressed his audience 
ine Baptists,” and related how, on his 
first Sunday in London over torty years 
previously, he went to hear Spurgeon preach 
in the morning, Liddon at St. Paul's Cathedral 
in the afternoon, and Dr. Joseph Parker at the 
City Temple in the evening. He regarded 
Spurgeon as the greatest preacher of his age. 


HIS HOME IN THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


Lloyd George's house at Criccieth, on Tremadoc Bay, Carnarvonshure, It was at Criccieth 


thal he set up aa solitor, wien be was twenty-one He 


wes 
to car a few fees before he was able to buy int solicator’a robes, 


“* Religion,” he ance said, “ provides for the 
fundamental noeds of human life. When,” he 
added, “‘the wise men, who from the altitude 
of their self-sufficiency shun the churches, can 
think of some more effective agency to guide 
men and women through the dangerous paths 
oh Mies doe atroogtheming, there hearts. to_ bear 
the inevitable sorrows of life... then we, 
the simple people of the hills, may give up 
building chapels and churches.” 

Another “of the ‘great pamious. af Loyd 

or passions 
George’s life is Welsh musis. “ Go on singing 
your songs,” he told an andience in the village 
of his boyhood. “T heard them when I was a 
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lad ; I hope to hear them until I die ; and I hope 
you will sing them over my ve,” 
the darkest hours of the war,” he asserted on 
another occasion, “our incomparable Welsh 
hymns were as balm to the wounded soul.” 
He considers the Welch hymn tune “ Bryn- 
hyfryd,” composed by John ‘Williams, a farmer, 
as the most beautiful tune in the world. 
Courage of His Convictions 

It is a curious fact that the Prime Minister 
who guided the destinies of his country to 
victory in the greatest conflict of all time was 
the same man who, a few years before, was the 
most hated man in England, on account of 
his opposition to the South African War of 
1899-1902. 

The personal un- 
popularity ot Lloyd 
George durmg the 
period just mentioned 
was almost without 
precedent in British 
political history. The 
moh really thirsted 
for his blood, but he 
continued col 
ously to uphold his 
convictions in public, 
although on these 
occasions the most 
careful arrangements 
had sometimes to bo 
made to protect his 
life. At Birmingham, 
for example, he had. 
to be smuggled out 
of a hall, disguised 
as & policeman, after 
addressing a meeting. 

After the war he 
achieved cabinet 
rank us President of 
the Board of Trade 
in Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s 
. Later he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Eachequer when Mr. Asquith became 
Prime Minister. 

The inestimable services which Lloyd George 
rendered his country during the World War 
have largely clouded the memory of his par- 
liamentary achievements before that period. 
Yet, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he created 
& revolution in the political history of Great 
Britain. One of the measures which he pro- 


then so poor that he bad 


copthng that had been done ‘before, indicated 
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National Heaith Insurance 


that a new era of national finance and reform 
was being inaugurated. The budget proposals 
Jed to an historic struggle between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lorde—the letter 
having vetoed the Finance Bill—and as a 
result of two general elections, held withm 
twelve monthe, the Parliament Act of 1911 
established the principle that the House of 
Lords coald not veto @ moncy Bill after it 
had been passed by the House of Commons. 
in lit Pola rd scone 
t @ reality, vd Ge 
on the "ath Vays 1911, intro- 
duced his Bill for national 
health insurance. This was 
another extraordinary a(l- 
vance in social reform, and 
although the measure was at 
first the aubject of cheap 
wittioism about “ ninepence 
for fourpence,” it was nade 
law, and is now regarded as 
one of the most stateamanlike 
measures ever passed in this 
country for the beuefit of the 
working-class population, 
As Pacificist 

As already noted, Lloyd 
George’s famo rests chiefly on 
the fart that he was one of 
the greatest war ministers 
Britain ever had, if not the 
areatest. Yot before the con- 
flict of 1914-18 he was a 
pacifist, who hated war. In 
the budgets that he was 
responsible for he did every- 
thing possible to curtail 
ban Saat on armaments, 

ieving that the millions of 
money usually spent on war- 
like preparations could be 
put to better use on im- 
proving the conditions under 
which the poor lived. Even 
in the carly part of 1914 he 
spoke of the growing ea pendi- 
ture upon armaments by " 


European nations ag ‘‘or- Introducing bus first bu 
for the carrying out 
‘House of Commons and the House of 


genized insanity.” 


inconsistent in the fact that, when war was 
declared against Germany, Lloyd George was 
second to none in his determination that Ger- 
many must be defeated at all costs. The 
reason for this change of attitude Lloyd George 
has himself explained in one word—‘ Belgium.” 
Germany had to be defeated in order to eatab- 
lish the principle that a powerful nation could 
not unjustly trample upon a weaker one. 
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His views on the great injustice to Belgium 
are concentrated in the following words 
spoken on the 19th September, 1914: 


What hax Belgum done? Hundreds of thousands 
of her people have had their qmet comfortable little 
homes burned to the dust, amd are wandering home- 
leas in their own land, What » their crme? Their 
crime wae that they tmted to the word of a 
Prossen kmg. I don't Lnow what the Laixer hope to 
echieve by this war... . One thing in made ecrtain, 
that nonation m future will ever commut that crime again. 


AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 





socal teiorms, ea to at ot or yeen the 
Lords. 

It will thus be seen that there was no incon- 
sistency in Lloyd George's attitude. Before 
the war he was spine Inilitary aggression, and 
during the war very consistency obliged 
him to be wholeheartedly against ‘the most 
blatant and shameless example of military 
aggression in history, namely, the German 
attack on Belgium. 

First as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
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afterwards as Minister of Munitions, Lloyd 
Ceorge achicved wonders in providing the 
sinews of war, not only for the armies of the 
British Empire, but, also, tor those of the Allies. 
In 1916 he became Secretary for War, and in 
December of that year suecceded Mr. Asquith 
as Prime Minister. From that time onwards 
to the defeat of the enemy and the peace 
conferences, Lloyd George was casily the most 
outstanding figure in world polities. 

As a result of the general election at the 
end of 1918, Lloyd George was returned to 
power an Prime Minister of a coalition govern- 
ment. In Octoher, 1922, the coalition broke 





up, and Lloyd George again hecame a private 
ORATORY AT THE WELSH NATIONAL BANQUET 


ted on one side by M. Bnand, 





Sup) 


member of Parliament. A year later he and 
Mrs. Lloyd George made a tour of Canada and 
the United States. where the great statesman 
‘was received with eatraordinary demonstrations 
of enthusiasm. 

What is the secret of thir magnetic Welshman’s 
strength ¢ Surely it lies in the fact that he is 
“a child of the people,” one who mderstands 
the life of the man in the street from a long 
perional experience of all the joys and sorrowr, 
struggles and ambitions of a working man’s 
life. Hence it is that we find bim, in his 
capacity of a national leader, possexsed of that 
rare quality of being able to address the common 
people, as Abraham Lincoln did, in their own 
language, yet crystallizing political questions in 
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the able French statesman, and on the other by Marshat 
Foch, France's hero of the World War, Lloyd George preudes with hus accustomed gemality at 
the Welsh National ‘Banquet at the Hotel Cec, London. 


A Child of the People 


phrases that stir the imagination of his hearers 
and readers. From the very first day that he 
entered the House of Commons, Lloyd George 
hae regarded the whole nation, and not merely 
his immediate hearers, as his audience. 

It ever a_man has sat in the seats of the 
mighty, he has. For years during the World 
War he was prectically in the position of a 
dictator, hulding the fortunes of the British 
Empire in the hollow of bis hand. Yet fame 
and popularity, such as few men have ever 
knowa, have not spoilt him. He is still a plain 
man, delighting in family life, finding pleasure 
in listening to a chape) sermon or the singing 
at a Welh Eisteddfud, and never happier 
than when he is at 
Llanystumdwy or 
Criccieth, among 
his own people, 
who have known 
him since he was 


Lloyd George is 
one of the greatest 
orators of his age, 
possessing a power 
on the platform 
which has heen 
described av 
“wizardry.” At 
the end of his 
speeches he gener- 
ally rises to an ex- 
iraordinary height 
of eloquence. The 
closing sentences 
of his historic 
rpeech at Queen's 
Hall on the 19th 
September, 1914, 
have often been 
quoted as an ont- 
standing example 
of this : 

We have bren (oo comfortable and too indulgent, 
wany, perhay:, too selflsh, and the stern hand of Fate 
has scourged us to au elevation where we can see the 
everlasting things that matter Jor a nation—the great 
peaks we had forgotten—ot Honour, Duly, Patriotism, 
and, clad in glittering white, the towering pinnacle of 
Sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to heaven, We 
shall descend into the valleys again: but as long as the 
men and women af this generation lest, they will carry 
in their hearts the Image of thove mighty peaka whose 
foundations are not shaken, though Europe rock and 
sway in the convulsions of a great war. 

Nothing can shake his faith in the resources 
of British character. Given the will to achieve, 
he ways, “ Britain can do it.” 

[See “ Life of David Lloyd George,” by J. Hugh 
Edwards, M.P. (1918-18); and " David Lloyd George, 
‘War Minister." by J. Saxon Mills (1921).} 
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NAPOLEON AT THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


Having quarrelitd mit! the Tsar Napoleon with Ins Grand Army of mote than 60r 000 soldiers plunvea seckless}y into Russia 

On on he went until he reached Moscow to find t slmost deserted Soon fres brokr out tlec ty ard about three-fourths 

of st was reduced to ruins To winter there was tmpossible No peace term cre fi ow! fern were sefued Then 

began the retreat of the Grand Army The retreat oon became a teadlo ¢ fl 1* a d ot tte 600 000 met whr had so 
bravely se* out only adcut 200 ooo returned to tell the try of tle cisa tes 
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The GORSICAN who was BORN to COMMAND 


Hou: Napoleon Brought Order Out of Cha 
and by 


In moody silence the bo 
the miktary school at 
that he was “always alone in the Poudat of tent 
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HOME-SICK AND SOLITARY 





os to France, Carved Europe into Kingdoms, 
is Overweening Ambition Awaken 


ETER speaking to the admiral he turned: 
to me, and then I understood for the 
first time in my life what was the meat 
of the ‘A born ruler of men.’ Tht 
been taught to hate the French ax I hated 
the devil; but when Napoleon looked at me, 
there was such power and majesty i in_ his look 
that, if he had bade me lie down that he might 
walk over me, I would have done it at onoe, 
Englishman although I was. The look on 
Napoleon’s face was the 
revelation of the man 
and the explanation of 
his power. He was horn 
to command.” 

So wrote Admiral 
Eden of his visit as a 
senior midshipman to the 
fallen em] when he 
was exiled on lonely St. 
Helena. The incident 
emphasizes the magnetic 
personality of one of the 

ratest: human factors 
ur history, one who began 
his career ona tiny island 
and ended it on another, 
and, in the few inter- 
vening years, succeeded 
in crowding in the moat 
amazing work of con- 
struction and destruc- 
tion ever achieved at £ 
the instigation of 9 
single individual, Na- 
poleon restored France 
from anarchy to order, 
overthrew kings, con- 
quered principalities and 
powers, gave crowns to 
his family and_ friends, 
and all unwittingly in- 
fused new life into rome 
of the ancient countries 
of Europe. Hatred of 
him awakened a sleeping patriotism that 
brought about his fall. 

Napoleon was the fourth child of Charles 
and Letizia Bonaparte, and he came into the 
world on the 15th August, 1769, in Ajaccio, 
the capital of Corsica. His father was an 
casy going lJawyer who had helped to defend 

against France when it was sold 
Py thet country by the republic of Genoa 
in 1768, but it waa to his mother’s “ good 


ned Patriotism that Compassed His Downfall 


precepts and upright example “ that the future 
emperor always aaid that he owed his muccess, 
She was, he averred, “a superb woman, a 
woman of ability and courage.” Letizia did 
not find it easy to curb her son’s impetaoux 
ways, and had the utmost difficulty in breaking 
the self-confident and somewhat moody child 
of an unfortunate habit of kicking, biting, and 
scratching a playmate who happened to incur 
his displeasure. He never forgot a thrashing 
which she administered 
to him for climbing a 
favourite fig tree and 
eating the fruit. 
Various members of 
the family taught the 
sallow-complesioned boy 
how to read and write 
before he wah pent to 
a@ mixed school. Here 
he showed a fondnews 
for a little girl that 
aroused the indignation 
of his companions, who 
would yell after him, 
“Napoleon with his 
stockings half off, makes 
love to Giacommetta.” 
The phase soon passed, 
and in due course Na- 
poleon went to a more 
advanced school and 
thence to a seminary, 
where he took more in- 
terest in mathematicn 
and geography than in 
members of the opposite 
sex. The playroom walls 
bore witness to his love 
of sume and soldiers, 
for figures and outliner 
were scribbled on them 
until Letizia hacl a little 
wooden shanty built in 
the garden, where he 
could do no damage of any account. 
At the Brienne Military School 
‘When he was nine years old, Napoleon and 
his brother Joseph were taken by their father 
to France, the former to study as # pensioner 
of the king ing at Brienne, one of the twelve 
‘ality schools, and the latter at the 
of Autun. Noapoleon, home-sick and 
poor, worked hard at his favourite subjects, 
and made but one chum, Louis de Bourrienne, 


Napoleon the grounds of 
te paleon complained 
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who afterwards became his private secretary. 
Ho meditated the conquest of his native island, 
shunned his schoolfellows, and studied hard 
Plutarch’s “Lives of Illustrious Men” and 
Cwsar’s “Gallic War.” “With my sword by 
wy side,” he wrote to his mother, ‘and 
Homer in my pockct, I hope to carve my way 
through the world.” At the end of his fourth 
term, an inspector reported that Monsieur de 
Bonaparte “ would make an excellent soldier.” 
HIS LITTLE SON THE KING OF ROME 


aN 
emperor with hus Little son on the terrace at Meudon. The 
turth of the royal beby gave the utmost satisfaction to Napoleon, on 
‘became titular 


Se 7 
The em, 


whose abdication in 1814 he 


In October, 1784, he left for the military 
school in Paris, his character being stated as 

“ masterful, umpetuous, and he ar 
year later Napoleon became a second lieutenant 
in the regiment of La Fére, bot bis duties still 
included the attending of lectures on military 
subjects, He complained that he was “ always 
alone in the midst of men,” and that the 
problem, What is there to do in this world ? 
almost led him to commit suicide. 

Napoleon had hia first extended leave in 
September, 1786, when he set out for Corsica 
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emperor for a few days. 


Reads Cesar and Plutarch 


with a pring ighter purse, and a hea 
box ee piece was dead, and 
although he ot the eldest son, his mother 


him 1 as “the head of the family, 
urgently required his advice and help. 
pice of Il hoalth he managed to get an extension 
of absence, and even then did not return to 
his regiment on the proper day. If the young 
officer's insubordination was noticed it must 
have been in a very minor way, for in 1788 
he was appointed a member of a com- 
mission to inquire into the value of cer- 
tain pieces of artillery, and it fell to hia 
lot to draw up the What leisure 
time he could spare he devoted to atudy 
and the writing of a history of Corsica. 
The note-books he filled are now in tho 
Lorenzo Medici Library at Florence. 

The Eve of the Terror 

In February, 1792, when the storm that 
heralded the French revolution was al- 
ready rumbling, Napoleon was again on 
leave. He waa appointed adjutant- 
major of the Corsican Volunteers at 
Ajaccio, end a httle later second-lien- 
tenant-colonel, a position which enabled 
’ him to be absent from his own regi- 
ment. Then he heard that France had 
declared war against Austria, and as 
“the beginmng of a revolution was a 
fine time for an en’ young man,” 
to quote his own words, he returned to 
France, to find Paris on the eve of the 
Reign of Terror. 

Napoleon tollowed the rabble that made 
ite way to the Tuileries to insult Louis 
XVI and Maric Antoinette, saw the ki 
appear at a window with “the red cap 
meas ” on his head, and waxed in- 
di “‘ Why do they not sweep away 
four te five hundred of them with can- 
non?” he asked Bourrienne. When, a 
little later, the rioters rushed into the 
palace and slaughtered the Swiss Guard, 
Napoleon himself saved one of the 
soldiers from death. 

Events moved rapidly. Louis XVI was 
guillotined, the Netherlands were seized by 
the troops of the new French Republic, and 
Savoy and the Rhine Valley were occupied. As 
England had allied berself to Holland, a state of 
war was declared against her, and Russia, Spain, 
and the Holy Roman Empire were soon added 
to the foes of France. Civil war broke out, 


harbour. A rongh-and-tumble mob, dubbed 
by an army, was sent to recapture 
the port. en the commander of the artillery 
was wounded, Napoleon was called upon to 
the Groups ace detailed index 

no 


Marriage to Josephine 


take his place. It was his golden opportunity, 
and be emote it. He worked with feverish 
energy, brought up moro guns, ordered sand- 
bags for efences made attack after attack 
on Fort Mulgrave, which oommanded the 
inner harbour, secured it and other points of 
vantage, and eventually compelled the enemy 
to leave. 

On the Ist February, 1794, Napoleon became 
general of brigade, and was sent on » diplo- 
matic mission to Genoa, in which he was 
completely successful, His reward waa 
to be arrested on account of his intimacy 
with the younger Robespierre, and what 
was held to be suspicious conduct. For 
fourteen days his destiny hung in the 
balance. Tretead of losing his head, he 
was deprived of his rank, which was soon 
after restored tohim. Offered an appoint- 
ment which he thought unworthy of his 
services to the republic, his name was 
removed. from the active list. 

‘The “Whiff of Grape Shot” 

Napoleon now busied himself with a 
plan of operations for the army of Italy, 
which was not doing well against the 
Austrians. Soon afterwards, there was 
trouble in Paris regarding the National 
Convention, and a rival government was jf 
set up. Paris was in an uproar, and 
ogain there was a march in the direction 

the Tuileries. Paul Barres, in oom- 

mand of the troops, enlisted Napoleon's 
services. With a keen eve to the possi- 
bilities of the situation, the younger officer 
made a skilful disposition of his guns hy 
Placing them so that they commanded 

the principal thoroughfare and 
A “whiff of grape shot,” ts he termed it, 
saved the day for the Convention. 

On the 7th March, 1796, Napoleon 
married Josephine de Beauharnais, a 
widow of thirty-four, and therefore seven 

older than himself. Less than three 
weeks later the bridegroom arrived at the 
headquartern of the army of Italy aa its 
commander-in-chief. For two years 
ragged and ill-fed soldiers had struggled 
against the Austrians and Sardinians 
to gain = footing in northern Itely. When 
the troops saw their new general they opened 
their eyes in astonishment. He looked almost 
like » heardless youth. He soon proved his 
capabilities sa a soldier, however, and in less 
than ‘two montha he had entered Milan. ets 
preliminaries of peace were signed in 
1797, Belgium and the Ionian Isles were included 
in the territory ceded to France, and the 
Cisalpine Republic waa formed in northern 
Tialy, and Genoa became the Ligurian Republic. 
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WITH MARIE LOUISE AT coMPIEGNE 


Haring divorced Jovephine, Napoteas 
the fiche Mane Loose tris, as runeteen 
‘emperor was extremely fond of her, and gave her lus 


“aANnM 


Nn NAPOLEON 
Napoleon now proposed to conquer Egypt 
and India. “ This littie Europe is too small 


& field,” he said, but he also realized that the 
men at the head of affairs in France were jealous 
of his growing reputation. Far better for him 
to add to his glory in the East than for it 
to grow tamished in the Weat. No objection 
was made to the plan, which might lead to 
the expulsion of the hated British from the 
dominions which Clive’s sword had won, and 


eo 


2 chove for bis bride the arch 


of Austria, who years old. The 
confidence. 





on the 19th May, 1798, his fleet left Toulon, 

to elude Nelson’s look-out ships, 
which had been compelled to make for Sardinia 
owing to a fierce gale, and eventually reached 
Alexandria. 

‘A short fight secured the city, and a march 
across the desert brought the troops ta Cairo, 
Kear the Pyramids, Napoleon, who ever had 
& keen sense of the dramatic, halted his army. 

“ Soldiers!” he cried, those summite 
forty centuries contemplate your actions.” 
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Cairo was captured and plundered. But while 
he was enthusiastically establishing a govern- 
ment, bad news came. Nelson had shattered 
the conquetor’s fleet at the battle of the Nile. 
Even more disturbing, Britain, Russia, and 
Turkey were preparing to contest him in the 
field. The governor of Syria collected an 
army and captured El Arish. From the peaceful 
work of contemplating the possibilities, of 
eutting a canal through the isthmus of Suez 
Napoleon turned to rend his enemies. For 
five days 10,000 of his men endured the tortures 


PORTRAIT BY ONE OF HIS SOLDIERS 





om the pasnting by Horace Vernet, in the Tate 
pepubr punter of milltery, pictures, 
ft aerved ke? ollie er under Napoleon. 


of a march across burning sand, and then 
bombarded and secured the frontier town. 
From El Arish they made their way to Goza, 
putting to rout another division of the Turkish 
army, and then stormed Jaffa. 

Acre was besieged, but there the tide was 
turned by the indomitable courage of Sir Sidney 
a Napoleon thought little enough of the 

ition at first. The city was “the key 
Constantinople or of Todia,” to quote his 
own words, once it fell he was convinced 
that he would be able to raise and arm the 
whole population, and overthrow the Turkish 
dominion. “1 shall found in the East a new 


~N Fallure in the East 
and mighty empire, which will fix my position 
with with posterity, he told Bourrienne. His air 
castles rested on insecure foundations. They 
were. bors to fragments by Smith’s syne, 
leon was compelled to retreat. 
tad 4 ted the conqueror. 

With grim humour Sir Sidney managed to 
send a packet of newspapers to his advervary. 
In them he read of French reverses, the for- 
mation of new allied armies, and of | aoe 
discontent in the homeland. On a s\ 
in August, 1799, Napoleon stepped on met 
a frigate, and in the second week in October 
was m France. As for his army, he had left 
it under the command of General Kléber, to 
fend for itself until time and circumstances 
made withdrawal possible. 

Plotting the Fall of the Government 

For a time he lived quietly, which with 
Napoleon was usually a prelude to action. 
With his brother Lucien, Talleyrand, and many 
of the leading generals, he was plotting for 
the overthrow of the government. On the 
pretext of a Jacobin conspiracy, it was suggested. 
that the two legislative bodies should transfer 
their meetings from the Tuileries to the more 
secluded palace of St. Cloud. 

This was agreed to, although not without 
difficulty, and Napoleon was given command 
of the troops to see that the removal was duly 
socomrplished. On the following day he ad- 

the Ancients and the Five Hundred, 
though he cut but a sorry figure when speaking 
wot the Tatler and nearly fainted through nervous- 

Recognizing that they had been trapped, 
one one of the deputies suggested that the general 
be outlawed. Lucien Bonaparte, who was 
President of the Council, refused to allow 
the matter to proceed further, and hastened 
out of the a ent to invoke the aid of 
the troops. Spurred on by a few glowing 
words from Napoleon, the troops advanced 
on the Orangerie, whereupon the majority of 
the deputies fled. 

The Directory Abolished 

On the 1]th November, 1799, a carefully 
relected committee of both chambers abolished 
the Directory and created Napoleon, Sieyés, and 
Ducos provisional conruls. As for the Ancients 
and the Five Hundred, they were not to 
meet for three months. Paria, which had gone 
almost delirious with joy over auanaieons 
military victories, now similar feelings 
for what was believed to be a triumph for 
liberty and good government. 

Napoieon soon proved to be the dominant 
Freee: ot the three simtolsizelive partners. 

le put new energy into the count Religion 
was re-established, civil war aot ceased, 
the army was reorganized, and stability was 
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As First Consul 


fren to trade. As First Consul, Napoleon 
ived at the Tuileries, and gradually introduced 
etiquette and ceremonies that were substantial 
shadows of coming events. He was gradually 
preparing the republic for the empire. 

Meanwhile, France was still at war with 
Britain and Austria, and was faring none too 
well. With a reserve army, Napoleon con- 
ceived the bold plan of cros- 
sing the Alps into Lombardy. 
Milan was entered on the 
2nd June, 1800, but the first 
phase of the battle of Mar- 
engo, fought shortly after- 
wards, was disastrous, and 
had it not been for the assist- 
ance of Desaix, who heard the 
rumble of guns several miles 
away and immediately 
marched in the direction of 
the firing, the result would 
probably have been the de- 
feat of the First Consul. 
Desaix died on the field, to 
the great grief of Napoleon, 
who would have made him 
minister of war had he lived. 
Napoleon returned to Paris, 
but hoatilitios were carried on 
until the signature of the 
Treaty of Lunéville on the § 
9th February, 1801. England 
and the republic, at war 
since 1793, settled their dif- 
ferences for a time nine 
months later. 

At War Again 

The Peace of Amiens proved 
but a brief breathing space 
for the next round—a long- 
drawn-out agony that was 
to last for twelve years. 
Neither side, each suspicious 
of the other, kept strictly 
to the terms mutually agreed 
upon, and on the 18th May, 
1803, Britain declared war. 
Just previous to his Egyptian 
expedition, Napoleon had con- 
templated the invasion of 
England; now he concen- 
trated the whole of his amaz- 
ing energy on iz preparations for 
crossing the Channel. It was a colossal task. 
His antagonist had a superb navy, while 
Napoleon had virtually to create one, for the 
French marine had fallen into a lamentable 
state ot decay. Thousands ot little boats for 
the transport of soldiers and arms were put 
on the stocks and mainly centred at Boulogne. 


‘He us here seen re 
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‘were to transport the invadi 


~S NAPOLEON 


Although immensely popular, Napoleon yet 
had « number of enemies in hix own country. 
and vee attempts bya made to assas- 
sinate hi Tnnocent a8 as guilt; le 
sometimes paid the price of Lien Rapes 
spiracies, including the Duc d‘Enghien, son 
of the Duc de Bourbon, who was shot in the 
fortress of Vincennes, 


WHEN NAPOLEON CONTEMPLATED INVADING ENGLAND 


Ih was in 1804 that the emperor assembled hut Grand Army round about Boulogne. 


at the Channel port, feat of ships, which 
army, can be seen in the background. 

On the 18th May, 1804, the Senate declared 
Napoleon emperor of the French, and in the 
ing December he crowned both Josephine 
and himself, although the Pope was present 
at the ceremony, in the cathedral of Paris, 
“Off with these confounded trappings.” he 
said with characteristic abruptness, not untinged 
with cynicism, when the great day's festivities 
in 
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were over. The Great Adventurer was a 
good showman. In 1803 he placed the iron 
crown of Lombardy on his own head in Milan 
as King of italy, and the Genoese Republic 
was anneacd to the Empire. Britain heard 
of these successive events with amazement, 
but she was not idle. Pitt had engineered 
another coalition. Britain, Russia, Sweden, 
and Austna were to take united action against 
the “tyrant ~ who had succeeded the tyranny 
of the Revolution, ‘1 shall be able to strike 
the blow before the old coahtion machines 
are ready,” wah Napoleon's comment. 


NAPOLFON AT WORK ON HIS MEMOIRS 


for 


The emperor's plans for the invasion of 
England were brought to nought by Nelson 
and other daunties» admirals. who refused to 
be drawn into the ingenious snares which 
Napoleon laid for them On the 2Int October. 
1805, Nelson finally shattered the emperor's 
hopes of muarchmg to London, but, nearly 
two months before the decisive confhcet im 
Trafaigar Bay. Napoleon rcahzed that his 
naval plans had miscarried. Without heri- 
tation he marched his magnificent army trom 
Boulogne to the banks of the Danube. Battie 
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‘The daned emperor dhctarng the story of hus Ife at Longwood, on St. Helena, Russian army. 
the lonely sland inthe Atlantic, where, after the battle of Waterloo, he Lived went 
‘the remainder of lus life, closely watched by Brituh soldiers. was difficult, the ther bad, 


Plans for Invading England | 


followed battle, victory succeeded victory ; 
Augsburg was occupied, Ulm capitulated, an? 
by the middle of November the conqueror 
was in Vienna. At Austerlitz, on the first 
anniversary of his coronstion, the allies lost 
26.000 men, and Napoleon won a victory that 
shattered the coalition and added iderable 
territory to France. 

Generous to a fault where his family and 
friendx were concerned. Napoleon made his 
brother Joseph King of the Two Sicilies, Louis 
Bonaparte became King of Holland, hia sieter 
Caroline was given the grand duchy of Berg 
and Cleves, Pauline the duchy 
of Guastalla, the principality of 
Neuchitel was handed to Ber- 
thier, and that of Benevento to 
Talleyrand. Sixteen small states 
seceded from the Germanic Em- 
pire, and were formed into the 
confederation of the Rhine, with 
Napoleon as protector. 

The Berlin Decreea 

Prussia, hitherto playing 2 
waiting game, was stung into 
opposition by the last-mentioned 
arrangement, which almost 
hemmed her in. The king en- 
tered into an alliance with 
Russia and mobilized his army. 
Napoleon thought Prussia was 
bluffing, and was not a little 
surprised when an ultimatum 
was sent to Paris on the 25th 
September, 1806. Two months 
later, following: the victorious 
fields of Jena and Auerstidt, 
Napoleon was in Berlin issuing 
decrees prohibiting commerce and 
correspondence with the British 
Isles—in a word, proclaiming a 
“paper blockade.” He would 
“ conquer the sea by the land.” 

The emperor now marched 
towards Poland to engage the 
The campaign 


food was reduced to potatoes, 
and on one occasion Napoleon complained 
that he had not taken off his booté for a 
fortnight and that some of his staff officers 
had not undressed for four months. 

Although the emperor remained in possession 
of the field. Eylau was virtually a drawn battle 
—and it proved that Napoleon was not in- 
vincible. ‘The dearly-fought battle of Friedland 
brought about the capitulation of Koénigaberg 
and an armistice. At a meeting between the 
txo monarchs, Tsar Alexander I surrendered 
to the farcinating personality of Napoleon, 
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‘The Peninsular War 


WHERE THE MAN OF DESTINY 


# 
- 
, 


ss 


Britain and Austria, and entered into an proclaimed ki 
alliance with France. Prussia msde peace. step too far. 
England, believing that Denmark was about affrays developed into the really serious conflict 


to throw in her lot with 
France, to her 
that she abould hand 
over her fleet until a 
general eo was de- 
olared. tk refused, 
Copenhagen was bom- 
barded, and the vessels 
conveyed to England. A» 
a@ result, Denmark threw 
ay her lot with 5 ered 

|, together with Rusaia, 
declared war against 
Britain, The blockade did 
not starve England, but it 
sent up the cost of living 
in many continental coun- 
tries in a most alarming 
way. 

In 1807 Portugal, her 
ancient ally, temporized 
on the question of the 
confiscation of British pro- 


, ‘whereul Nay . ith 
perty: pon Napo- napoleon at St, Helena in 1820. This illustration 


Jeon sent an army into the ia peprodoced from 9 sheesh (cermin : 


THE EMPEROR IN EXILE 





here 
5.790 
‘Admuralt: 
with the result that Russia broke faith with for interference, 


from life at 


NAPOLEON 


LIVED AND DIED IN EKILE 






he died on the 5th May, x82 
feet above the sea, St, Helena, 
y coaling 





station, 


» and Joseph Bonaparte was 
. But Napotcon had gone a 
e poople rebelled, and local 


that began when Sir Ar- 
thu Wellealey landed with 
a mere handful of 9,000 
redeoats mm Portugal. It 
was a tiny trickle that was 
to develop at long last 
into a mighty flood, 
Austna, humbled in 
1805, had been quietly 
armung, and war ready to 
take advantage of the 
struggle now going on in 
the Iberian Penuneula. 
Hoetilities began on the 
8th April, 1809, and in 
just oyer a month the 
French were bom i 
Vienna. At Aspern, how- 
ever, Napoleon sustained 
his first defeat, and al- 
though the Austrians were 
oe 
» the 
aint used. up his re- 
serves. Peace came in 
October, 2 few months 


country 

The house of Braganza ceased to reign; before Napoleon, having divorced Josephine, 
the Peninsular War had begun. A quarrel in an event whose shadow had long been cast, 
the royal family of Spain gave him an excuse wedded the Archduchees Marie Louize of 
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Austria, the daughter of the monarch he had 

led as an enemy #0 short a time before. 

In 1810, his brother Louis having quarrelled 
with him, Holland was annexed to France. 
The birth of a son, who was given the title of 
King of Rome. filled Napoleon with joy. 
but his dehght was sbhort-hved. He had 
acquired the duchy of Warsaw when peace 
was declared between France and Austria. 
but the Thar was puspicious and anked to be 
assured that the kingdom of Poland should 
never be re-establishett, Napoleon refused, one 
quarrel led to another, and so the friends 
gradually drifted upart, until, in 1822, they 
became declared encnuer. 
The Retreat from Moscow 
Napoleon's Grand Army, over 600,000 strong, 

crossed the Russian frontier, but only about 
100,000 returned to tell the story of the din- 
anter that befell them. The “ little corporal” 
of yesteryear had degenerated both mentally 
and physically, He advanced recklessly, made 
ineaplicable delay», and, stead of remaining 
at Smolensk, pushed on to Moscow with nothing 
but indecisive actions and the inconclusive 
battle of Borodmo to hi- credit, When be 
reached the city it was practically deserted, 
Here and there fires hrake out. followed by 
others, until three-fourths of the city war 
ruins and ashes. He waited tor peace terme 
from the Tsar; they failed to come. He 
apked for term; they were refused. Then 
began the retreat of humulation. 

Cossacks an clouds, and crows and kites, 

puriound them as thor go. 
And When thes tall and sink m death, 
‘Thew winding sheet 1s snow. 

















Exiled to St. Helena 


A Prussian corps that had marched with 
Napoleon came to terms with the Russians. 
Meanwhile, Prussia had been arming stealthily 
as Austria had done before, and in 1813 she 
and Russia, Sweden. Austrie, and Britain made 
common cause. Napoleon won empty victories 
at Liitzen and Bautzen, and at the battle of 
Leipzig, which lasted for four days, waa 
defeated. His genius flickered yet again at 
Brienne. Braye, Montmirail, Chévean-Thierry, 
and Vauchamp-, but Wellington had hurled 
the French from the Peninguls and occupied 
Bordeaua, Paris capitulated, and on the 
Ilth April, 1814, the emperor abdicated. 

Final Defeat at ‘Waterloo 
poleon was granted of the 
ae apm of Elba, lying between the island of 
his birth and the mainland of Italy, and was 
to receive an annual grant of 2,000,000 francs. 
To such an active and ambitious man, this 
lonely lite, devoid of all excitement, in the little 
Mediterranean island, was insufferable, and in 
February, 1815, with 1,050 troops, he escaped 
and sailed for France. Men joined him as he 
made his way to Paris, until at last they 
reached 123,000—and final defeat on the field of 
Waterloo. Thus came to an end the last bold 
stroke of the test soldier who ever fou 
tor France, Great Britain took the n. 
emperor to St. Helena, where he died on the 
Sth May, 1821. In 1840 his remains were re- 
moved to France and placed in the Invalides 1n 
Paris, “ in the midst of the French peo 

{Aer Lives by J. Il. Rose (107). W. Me ‘ome, (1930) 
“ Napoleon om Fis Oan Detence,” hy Clement Shorter 
apie d “Napoleon and the Invasion ot England.” 
by Li. I. B. Wheeler and A. M, Broadley (1505).| 





HOW THE FRENCH PEOPLE HONOURED THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD 


‘The funeral barge of Napoleon. The 
Agures of the French eagle, and the 


fe smoke of incense went 
from St. Helena to 


to France m 1840 and 





prow of the stately vessel, the hull, and gach ot the four comers of the canopy, bore 


up from many n's remains were removed 
Piced mo the Hotel det Invalides it Pana, 
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MURILLO 


The LAST of SPAIN’S GREAT ARTISTS 


Murillo, Who, from Hawking His Picturcs at the Faw of Seville, Rose by Great 
Diligence to be One of the World’s Most Famous Patmters 


yy an old, remshackle stone house, close to 

the city wall of Seville, a man sat watching 
his little son; the neighbourhood was a poor 
one, and the man himself war roughly dressed. 
Outside was a babel of nowe—doge barking, 
children playing, and hawkers shouting ther 
wares—bui the man seemed deaf to it all. 
The boy, scarcely five years old. held a slate 
and pencil in his 
hand, and was 
busily employed 
in drawing the 
dog in front of 
him. Quickly it 
took form, first 
the outline and 
then the lig! 


to his father, who, 
after studying it 
in ailence for s»me 
minutes, passed it 
over to hi wife. 

“ That's 


run away and play 
for an hour; [ 
want to talk to 


day,” she said. 
"1 think 80, 
too,” he rephed. 


Perhaps neither 
of them guessed 
it Whenever the 


young 
salute with the aur of « grandee, so 


prophecy was to 
become, or that 
their boy was destined to write his name 
on the scroll of fame as one of the world’s 
greatest painters. 

Bartolomé Estéban Murillo, to give the lad his 
full name, was born at Seville in 1617, the exact 
date is not known, but he was baptized on the 
1st January, 1618, and the record of the rite 
still existe. His father, Gaspar Estéban Murillo, 
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GALLANTRY IN THE MA 


was an artisan of quite humble class, living in 
the Jewuh quarter of Seville, a picturesque 
labyrinth of narrow lanes and tumbledown 
houses. Here young Bartolomé hved his first 
few years, leadmg the ordmary hfe of the 
children of the district 
Tt wan not very long before the passion tor 
drawing tooh hold of hum, and he was never 
RKET-PLACE so happy as when 
e ler gad he was hing 
; something or 
someone. His 
parents took the 
greatest mter- 
est in his talent 
and, poor and un. 
educated though 
they were, deter- 
muned to do what 


> Bi 


TES. 


they could tor 
bin r 

it so happen- 
ed that the: 


a distant relative, 
Juan del Castillo, 
who was a painter, 
and after ascer- 
tuning that he 
was willing to take 
the boy under his 
care and teach 
him the secrete of 
his craft, they 
made up their 
minds that here 
was an oppor. 
tunity not to be 
missed, and so to 


4 new 
M master had no 
fashionable school 
of painting, yet 
he hed a fair 


(quadly-sirted market-gui he would 
proud was an fist bat number of pupils, 


‘proud was ba of lus first bat, with the 


beautiful feather encircling the crown, whuch bad replaced the chid’scap He was not suffi. 


ciently well off to employ many models, 
indeed, a living model was a rare luxury, and 
8 fow pieces of soulpture—usually i 
were all that the pupils had to draw. Occa- 
sionally one or other of them would pose 
for the rest, and it was in this rough-and- 
ready fashion that Murillo learned anatomy. 
However, he proved himself an apt pupil, and 
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speedily learned to portray the ragged urchins 
of his native city with amazing fidelity. 

Almost invariably in art the style and 
mannerisms of the master stamp themselves on 
the pupil, and sometimes a change of master in 
accom] by a change in atyic. This was 
true of Murillo. During his lifetime he painted 
in three styles. the first of which he learned 
from del Castillo. The latter was somewhat 
mechanical, a correct and careful draughthman 
and dry colourist. and though hetore very long 
Murillo equalled his master in technique. hin 
work suffered from the same stiffness. This is 
thown particularly in two pictures of the Virgin 
which he painted during thin period. 

Murillo continued with del Custillo until 1639, 


THE CHRIST CHILD AS SHEPHERD 


~~ 


“ The Divine Shepherd, 
seated on @ mound, h a ight hs hand, and 
‘Mis left ‘arm resting careesmgly on a lamb, 


when the latter moved to Cadiz, and the young 
artist was at a lows to know how to continue 
his training, for hix parents were either dead or 
too poor to help him, and the fashionable 
school of Zurbaran was entirely beyond his 
resources. As he had no means of earning his 
bread other than his art, he was compelled to 
paint pictures which he hawked at the “ feria ” 
or public fair of Seville. 

These were for the most part “ pot-boilers * 
of the worst type. and as the price paid for 
them was in direct relation to their quality, 

Fer Blographies nat inctudes is 
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| BLADES |__ Hawks Pretores at the Fat 


pect ge “erga dicey rataginitheg tera 
very rich. poor as they were, they served 
a very useful , in that they taught him 
dexterity. Most of the pictures so painted. 
were shipped off to be sold to convents in 
Mexico and Peru, but one of them by Murillo, 
which is stated to be of this period, hangs in 

Seville. It is 2 “ Virgin and Chia, ” and fails 


entirely to show any improvement, either in 


colour or design, on hin earlier work. 

Murillo was not content to remain merely 
a hack artist. Impressed by the change in the 
work of a friend of his. Pedro de Moya, wrought 
entirely by travel. the young artist decided that 
he would set forth in an attempt to improve 
both his work and his financial condition. 

The problem, however, was how to 
raise the necessary fund», and this he 
solved by purchasing a quantity of 
canvas, cutting it up into strips of 
different sizes, and painting pictures 
which he thought would be most likely 
to find a speedy sale among the Ameri- 
can traders arriving at the port. 

Visits Velasquez 

Before very long he had accumulated 
sufficient money to enable him to leave 
his sister, who was dependent upon him, 
in the care of some friend:, and. without 
revealing his Loe to anyone, he set 


off for the Sp capital. His orig- 
inal intention on been to to Rome, 
but he got no farther than Madrid, 


where he visited Valarquez. who also 
came from Seville, and asked for intro- 
ductions in the Italian capital. 

Valasquez. however. took a fancy to 
young Murillo. and not only gave him 
lodging in his own house. but procured 
for him admiseion to the royal galleries. 
These contained pictures of most of the 
Italian and Flemish marters, and Murillo 
decided that he could as well study art 
here as in Rome. 

For the next two years. therefore, he 
was employed in copying pictures by 
Velasquez, Van Dyck, and Ribera, and 

so expert did he become that Velasquez 
copmnitted a number of his paintings to the 


mi 


ra 

By this time Velasquez had decided that he 
hed in his young friend no mean artist, and 
that he could learn still more in Italy. He 
urged him to follow out his original intention of 
goingto Rome. Murillo. however, had changed 
bis mind, and decided to return to his sister 
and friends in the town of his birth. 

For some time after his return to Seville 
he did not meet with any great success. The 
turning-point in his career came wher the friars 
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MURILLO SURPRISES HIs MULATTO AT THE 


< Ma 24s x: 


rH 
# 














rs mee duties of the studio So greatly did Gomez 
‘bead of the Virgin which hu master had leit upon 
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of the convent of San Francesco determined to 
adorn the walls of their cloister with paintings 
from the hand of some great artist. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of endless begging. they 
found that their purse was not long enough to 
carry out this intention. and they had to be 
content with somennc of lesser name and one 
hd would undertake the work at a smaller 
fee. 
Murillo offered himeclf. and. after much con- 
sideration on the part of the friars, was accepted. 
The result was that he painted eleven large 
pictures of great beauty. In these, the strong. 
Tich colouring of Ribera, and the remarkable 
truthfulness of Velasquez are alike portrayed. 


A SPANISH MASTER OF GRACE 


{ter whose noble nature is revealed 
not only an lus paetures, ‘tut ao in the love he inspired 


Manllo, the Spanish pain 


in those who were associated with him. 





It is trae they were executed in the first of 
his ntylen, the “ frie” or cold style, but there 
is in them an immense improvement, wrought 
by his two years of study in Madrid. 

The sequel was nothing short of sensational. 
Not only in Seville, but in all neighbouring 
towns, the fame of his pictures was spread 
abroad. Noblemen and patrons of art were 
eager to employ the hitherto unknown artist, 
and for the first time in his career Murillo 
found himself with as much on his hands as he 


Sudden Rise to Fame 


could well perform, and as much money in his 
pocket as he knew what to do with. 

In 1648 his fortunes were still further ad- 
vanced. He married a wealthy and noble 
lady, Beatriz Cabrera y Sotomayor, who lived 
near Seville, and his house soon became estab- 
lished as the meeting-place of all artista and 
art critics of Spain. Shortly after this, he 
painted his famous “ Flight into Egypt,” and 
this marks the end of the first of his styles. 

His second style was much softer and warmer. 
His figures lost their austerity, and there 
was 8 corresponding increase in colour. The 
first picture in this style was ‘‘ Our Lady of 
the Conception,” for which he received in 1652 
the equivalent of £26. years later there 
came his two magnificent paintings of “San 
Leandro,” and “ wl hang 
to-day in the cathonnal of Seville. 

Pictures Spoiled by Repairers 

Hin most celebrated picture of this period, 
however, was a representation of * San Antonio 
de Padua,” for which he received just over 
£100. This also hangs in the cathedral, but 
unfortunately, like so many of the works of 
this great artist. it has been “repaired” by 
much inferior artists of later periods, who have 
attempted to improve on its colour by cleaning 
or repainting. In no case has this been done 
without impairing to a great degree the quality 
and valve of the picture. 

Tatil 1658 Murillo continued to turn out a 
number of excellent works in his new style, 
but about this time he developed a third and 
totally different method of painting. This is 
known as the raporoso, and in it the well- 
marked outline and careful drawing which was 
so characteristic of his earlier rtyle disappears, 
and in their place there is what was praoti- 
cally the forerunner of impressionism, that is 
to say, the soft blending of light and shade. 
It in to be feared that the third style was 
adopted leas for the love of his art than be- 
cause it required less time to execute. fo 
many commissions did the artist receive that 
he sacrificed a certain amount of his technique 
to perform them with the greatest dispatch. 
This applies, alxo, in a later period, to Turner, 

Founds an Academy of Art 

One of Murillo’s greatest ambitions had 
alwayr been to found a public academy of 
art: the task had been attempted by other 
Spanish artists, but had always ended in 
failure. However, Murillo attempted the feat 
and attempted it successfully. Securing the 
co-operation of Valdez Leal and Herrera, two 
famous artists of the time, the academy was 
opened at Seville in January, 1660, and Murillo 
and Herrera were chosen as joint presidents. 
The claims of his studio soon proved too great. 
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of tac convent of Sin Pracesce detenminerk ts 
wilorn the walls of ther Jester with pantniges 
from the bouk of some red outea On 
fortunately no spets ad endies degen. they 
fenanl that ther purse we mot len suough t¢ 
ery Cul tne ation amd they had dn be 
cegtent wath sone ue fesse rome ind aw 
who owould and | feo werk @ or smalls 
dee 
Mero ome) Prue unt dtermud ou 

siloritiar ttn per ath fos wee ec copted 
Whowsct 0c fe be pated eleven duce 
prture cof crt ber ty To these the stron. 
teboc or nal TE bere os the remarkobe 
trurdats FN oe cle pave 


ASIEN OH WASTER CF GRACE 
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Man ct pois p rte wo encnlen the eveace 
net ony 1 ou pty bur Wo cxe ne rasp ree 
rroewr wees tecowt ? 
Troawiene they were se uted oie fast ot 


al sive wut there 


wr oulht 


hesivins be ta 1 
Wo thea a urdbens of pe vervent 
By tis tu wear od stuly on Madnie 

The squ bows nothin. short cf sensttional 
Notoomby om Seve bud on alt nea burn 
towns the tum oof bis qatar. wes spread 
thre ul Noblone: ate) pe trots ot ut were 
caver to employ tbe hithest: nukirwt utist 
and for the dist uae mu bis eer Viale 
found Jumsclt with eoniueh or his herds as he 
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THE KINDLY FRUITS OF A SUNNY LAND 





| Rebecca at the " The fine ef figures grouped about the famous founten at Beer-Labar-roi, with 
™ m = caravan ia the 4, 8 in the Prado Museum, Madrid. 
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GUIDING THE TINY FOOTSTEPS HEAVENWARD 


‘The Guardian Angel,” in the cathedra) of Seville, The heavenly me holds the Little child's hand and, pomnting 
upward, with ineflable tenderness gu:des the footstepe, 
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Pictures Looted by French 


for the former. After a little more than a year, 
he abandoned it to the attention of others. 
He left it in a flourishing condition, for which 
his enthusiasm and hard work were mainly 
responsible, and after his withdrawal it soon 
ceased to exist. 

In 1661 Murillo obtained u new patron. 
‘This was Don Miguel de Leca, who commissioned 
him to paint eleven pictures for the hospital de 
ja Caridad. Amongst these are to be found, 
perhaps, the most striking of Murillo's works, 


of them rej it “* Annunciation,” 
“Infant Saviour,” and “Infant St. A 
John.” The remainder include 


“ Mores Striking the Rock.” “ Return 
of tho Prodigal,” and “st. Peter 
Released from Prison by the Angel, 
all masterpieces. 

Completed in Four Years 

The eleven pictures occupied him 
four years, and for them he received 
£800. “‘Moxes Striking the Rock” 
is still in Seville. Many of the others 
and, indeed, most of Murillo’s pictures, 
were carried off by Marshal Soult 
daring: the French invasion of Spain, 
though many of these have since 
heen restored. 

The hospital received further bene- 
fits fee hands of the beta fad 

ive lesigns in bluc tiles 
were executed from his drawings. 

It cannot be said that Murillo 
painted only for money. He had 
always shown @ strong sympathy 
for the Franciscan Order, and painted 
some twenty works for a small church 
called Convent de los Capucinos. For 
these he cannot have received much 
remuneration. one of them 

are preserved in le Museum. 

In 1670 he received the highest 
honour that could be bestowed upon 
a Spanish painter, in that he was 
invited to Court, but his love for 
his native town overcame his ambi- 
tion, and he decided to remain in 
Seville. He stayed there to the? od 
of his life, with the exception of 
visit he paid to Cadiz some years later. 

Unlike man; one artists, his later years 
showed no decli ‘The portrait of the Canon 
Justino, at whose feet there stands a spaniel, 
is one of the finest examples of his work. So 
life-like, indeed, is the spaniel that it has been 
known to call forth anarls from living dogs. 

Fatal Fall from a Scaffold 

‘The artist’s life ended in tragedy. In 1681 
he had gone to Cadiz to undertake a large picture 
of the “ Espousal of St. Catherine.” He was 


Die Gepey of the Coin." 1s as plas 


MURILLO | 


standing on top of a scaffold in order to reach 
the higher parts of the picture, when he stumbled 
and fell, and received injuries from which he 
never recovered. He was taken to Seville. 
where he died on the 3rd April, 1682. 

Murillo may be called a master of female and 
infantile grace in painting, He waa not 20 
masculine as Velasquez, who, in comparison, 
seems somewhat cold and grey in colour. 
Perhaps no artist has ever revealed such 
luminous streams of golden ether, in which 
his cherubs seem to float like butterflies. 


SUNNY YOUTH OF A SUNNY LAND 


svtuch isin the Prado, Madnd, 
shart and Yolding@ Scola betwint Anger and taumb. ar 

All his children are children indeed. "What is 
more, they are the children of Spain. There 
is no harshness or abruptness in his portrai- 
ture, and all his colours blend and harmonize 
beautifully. These characteristics are shown 
especially in his pictures of the “ Holy, Family,” 
which invariably show an essence of conjugal 
and parental happiness. 

The value of his pictures has increased with 
the passing of the years. In 1852 his “ Im- 
maculate Conception,” which hangs to-day in 
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the Louvre, was purchased for £24.600, one of 
the highest, prices ca Rant in the, nineteenth 
century. A magnificent “ Holy Family “’ han 
in the National Gallery, London. ~ = 

Murillo. whose wife died before him. left 
two sons and a daughter. One of the former 
followed in his father's footsteps and became an 
artist. but with only indifferent success. and he 
abandoned painting to hecome a priest. Murillo 
in, in fact. the last of the great Spanixb artists. 
His studio, which was practically his living- 
roam, was light and sunny, like hia paintings 

Retigious Paintings Mos1 Important 

Undoubtedly Murillo cacelled in realistic 
scenes of low lite, and his pictures of Andalusian 
beggar boys are deservedly popular: but it ix 
rather in the devotional paintings that we sce 
the real Murillo. A simple, devout man, he 
wax exsentially (he product of his religious uge. 
Unlike the brilliant Velasquez. who lived and 
worked in the atimoxphere of the Court. Murillu 
laboured in the shadow of the altar, meditating 
upon the Virgin and St. Francis. 








Bringing His Name to Light | 


Murillo painted chiefiy to the order of re- 
ligious communities, and especially his beloved 
Franciscans. and his works for the most part 
found a home in local monasteries or churches. 
Thus it came about that, in his life-time, 
Murillo wax little known beyond Andalusia. 

War Rediscovers Murillo 

But the shock of arm was to bring Murillo’s 
works out of their ohacurity. For years these 
wonderfu) paintings remained hidden in shaded 
cloister and the dim recesses of churches. 
Then came the Napoleonic wars, when such 
venerable shrines of Spanixh art were rifled and 
their treasures brought to light, and among 
them many of Murillo works. 

In thin way the fame of Murillo, which had 
slumberel x0 long. awoke once more. 
now, although Murillo cau still best be studied 
in hix nati ’. there are many examples of 
his work in galleries outside Spain, 





[Seo Murillo’ by A. F, Calvert (1908), Velusquen 
and Mutitlo,” by ©. H, Curtis (1563). and" Murillo.” by 
42, RB. Wines asc} 





THE INFANT JESUS IN THE STABLE AT BETHLEHEM 


In the “ Adoration of the Shepherds” the Virgi: 
a handsome youth brings forward a lamb, 
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ls seen lifting the Hinen cloth to reveal the infant Jesus, 
‘an aged dame offers a basket of 
with hands crossed upon hia staff. The picture is in the 










On the right 
gts, At the back stands St. Joseph 
do, Madrid 
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LILIAN STARR 


The HEROIC NURSE of PESHAWAR 


Loval Indian Natwes, Penetrated into the 


Unknown and Rescucd an English Girl from the Assassins’ Den 


Lilian Starr, Who, with a Handful of 
F the spring of 1923 the great heart of 

the British people was moved with deep 
and painful anxiety concerning the fate of 
Miss Mollie Ellis, an English girl who had 
been captured by Pathan murderers in the 
north-west of India, and carried off into the 
mountainous unknown land beyond the frontier. 

Equally anxious was every British heart 
over the fate of an English nurse—Mrs. Lilian A. 
Starr, of Peshawar—who, when 
called upon by the resident 
commissioner, had immedi- 
ately gone into the unknown 
with @ handful of nativ 
loyalists to track down the 
kidnappers and effect a rescue 
of the unfortunate girl. As it 
proved, the courage of thir 
devoted woman, and the far- 
sightednons of Sir John Maffey. 
chief commissioner of — the 
North-West Frontier Province. 
who planned and directed the 
rescue, achieve a triumph 
that became historic. 

Mr. Lilian A. Starr is the 
daughter of a missionary who, 
like her, devoted his life to the 
native races living on the 
north-wext frontier of [ndia. 
Thomax Russell Wade began 
his misionary labours at Pesh- 
awar io 1863. That diatrict 
then, as now, was notorious 
for the lawlessness and fana- 
ticivm of its inhabitants, the 
city of Peshawar being the 
metropolis of the untamed and 
uncivilized hillmen of that 
almost impenetrable mountain- 
ous region, which stretchex 
into Afghanistan. It was o 
most unpromixing station in 
which to gain adherents to 
the Christian religion, because the people of 
that region are some of the most fanatical 
disciples of Mohammed. 

Thomas Russell Wade wax a man of noble 
character, and his influence was great, even 
among those who despised both his race and 
hia religion. In 1882 he married a lady 
missionary of the Church of England Zenana 
Medical Missionary Society. The younger of 
the two children of this marriage was Lilian, 
who was born at Dalhousic, a hill station in 
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‘Mrs, Stars in the dress of a frontier tribes 
woman, Peshawar is the eapi 
North-West Frontier Province, 





the Himalayax, much frequented by Euro- 
peans during the bot season. 

Mr. Wade's missionary labours had before 
this time heen transferred to Amritsar, and 
it was there that Lilian and her sixter xpent 
their earliest years. 

Coming to England with her parentr when 
she was ten, Lilian’s education, which until 
then had heen in the care af an English gover- 
ness, wax continued, during 
the latter part of the time, at 
Hampnteud. 

After returning to India, 
hor parents still continued to 
work as missionaries, and Lihan 
Wade, who was then cighteen, 
decided to devote her life to 
the noble profession of a 
medical minionary. In order 
to obtain the best possible 
training for this work she 
came back to England, and 
for several yours was engaged 
as a pure at the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital and in’ Bir- 
mingham and London. — She 
ako took a coume of training 
in missionary work, 

In 1913) Mine Wade went 
out to India again. under the 
auspices of the Church Mis. 
sionary Society Medical Mis- 
sion, ‘and began her official 
duties, ak an honorary nursing 
sinter, at the society's hon- 
pital at Peshawar, the same 
station where her father had 
commenced his missionary 
Jabours fifty years previously. 

The hospital at Peshawar is, 
in a very real sense, a frontier 
outpost of Christionity. 
Situated as it is on the very 
borderland of one of the most 
lawless regions in the world, it #erver not 
only ax a beacon-light in the midst of almost 
abysmal heathen darkness, but alio ax an 
oavia of healing on the fringe of a land where 
medical science, or even the most elementary 
medical attention, is practically unknown and 
unobtainable. In this interesting but perilous 
environment Miss Lilian Wade settled down tu 
the laborious and anxious duties of the career 
she had chosen. 

The surgeon in charge of the missionary 
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LILIAN STARR 


socicty’s hospital at Peshawar was Dr. Vernon 
H. Starr, who had devoted his talents for 
several years to the healing of the xick and 
wounded. hillmen, who sometimes repaid his 
kindness by stealing the soap and towels and 
other necessary articles belonging to the hos- 
pital. Dr. Starr and Miss Lilian Wade were 
married in Peshawar in 1915, but still con- 
tinued 10 work in the hoxpital. 
Her Husband Stabbed to Death 

One of those appalling and apparently 
meaningless tragedies which occasionally hap- 
pen on the north-west frontier cut short 
their happy union after Jess than cighteen 
monthn of comradeship. One dark night. 


while Dr. Starr was in bed, he was aroun 
AS A LITTLE GIRL 


by a tapping at his window. 
Rusing, he went to the door, 
thinking perhaps that it was 
some native who had been 
brought there desperately 
wounded or bleeding to death, 
and requiring immediate aid. 
No scammer had he opened the 
door, than a man standing 
outside stabbed him and then 
dhvappeared with his com- 
panionn into the darkners. Her 
husband’s ery immediately 
brought Mrs. Starr to hin side, 
but although everything pos- 
sible was done to save hin, 
the devoted doctor, who had 
never harmed anyone, war 
dead in a few hour. 

In the lawles, land of Tirah 
the hillmen hold that cold. 
blooded murder ix a virtue if 
the murderer happens to have 
a@ grievance, real or imagined, 
against his unfortunate victim. 
They regard it an reflecting the 
highest honour upon thempelve if. after wait- 
ing for year, it need be, they can revenge 
themselves upon an enemy or one who has 
offended them. Yet »0 profound is their 
degradation, that, while priding themaclves 
above all else on their personal courage, these 
cave men of the twentieth century see nothing 
cowardly in stabbing to death a defenceless 
man in the dark. 

It became known afterwards that the mur- 
derers of Dr. Starr had thought themselves in 
honour bound tu kill him ax they did, because 
a former patient, some relative of their own. 
had, on leaving the hospital, shown a desire to 
become a Christian. 

‘Mrs. Starr, who still remained at her post. 
had been devoting her life to the sick and 
suffering at Peshawar for nearly ten years 


born at 
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Kidnapping of Mollie Ellis 


before another tragedy brought her into 
public notice. On another dark night, in 
April, 1923, at Kohat, a frontier station less 
than fifty miles from Peshawar, a gang of 
Pathan desperadoes entered a British officer's 
bungalow, again intent upon a deed of re- 
venge, and, almost without making a sound, 
raurdered the Englishman's wife, and carried 
off his daughter into the mountains. 

The whole of the British Empire was deeply 
ptirred by this dastardly occurrence. An 
English girl in her teens had been taken 
from her bed, without even shoes on her feet, 
and was no doubt being carried by her kid- 
nappers across rocky and almost trackless 
mountains farther and farther into the un- 
known lands of the north. 
Upon the local administration 
icll the whole responsibility 
of devising some effective 
means of rescue. No one had 
any idea in which direction the 
murderers had gone ; and those 
who knew the nature of the 
Pathan realized to the full that 
the problem had to be ap- 
proached with the greatest 
cars pecanse, if the marian 

w they were pursued, 
would kill the irl withent the 
slightest compunction, 

Fortunately the local chief 
commissioner, Sir John Maffey, 
was equal to the occasion. He 
knew something of the work- 
ings of the cunning native 
mind, and arrived at certain 
conclusions as to the possible 
identity of the murderers and 
kidnappers. He believed that 
they intended to hold the cap- 
tured girl fo ransom, and 
would disclose their whereabouts when they 
were convinced they had placed themselves and 
their captive in some inaccessible place, where 
no Englishman could follow. 

‘The Chief Commissioner's Foresight 

Sir John Maffey did not intend to give the 
assassins the time they wanted, or to allow 
them to remain unmenaced. No one knew 
where they were. but if the murderera were 
the men he thought, he had — sufficient 
information about their antecedent» to form 
a pretty shrevd gues an to the locality they 
were likely to make for. Fortune favours 
the brave, and the chief commissioner's fore- 
sight was jostifiel by events. Everything 
turned out as he had anticipated. 

Four days after the kidnapping Mrs. Starr 
was hard at work in her hospital, which was 


a very if hull 
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Beginning the Search 


full of patients, when she received a message 
asking her to go to Government House at 
once, A motorcar was at the door in 
readiness to take her. She went, and the chicf 
commissioner asked her if she was willing 
to place herself under his orders and go into 
Tirah, to a certain place, reach Miss Ellis, if 
that were possible, and remain with her, if she 
were found, until such time as she could bo 
rescued. Mrs. Starr consented without de- 
mur. She wan told that there was no cer- 
tainty that Mia, Ellis would be found at the 
place to which he was sending her; the whole 
plan was based upon deduction and rumour. 
Into the Heart of the Mountains 

Mrs. Starr returned to her hospital and 
went on with her work, keeping the secret 
of her interview until further orders, The 
following morning Sir John Maffey motored 
her to a certain point on the frontier, ninety 
miles away, where the party awaited them. 
This party consisted of the son of a very great 
mullah, or religious leader; an Afridi officer, 
who was in the Government service; and 
forty loyal hillmen. The commissioner gave 
his final instructions ; then, after accompanying 
them a lttle way, bade the party farewell; 
and the Afridis, together with Mrs. Starr, 
started off into the heart of tho mountain. 

There was no saying when, if ever, Mr 
Starr would return She was going where no 
British soldier could go, for the jealousy and 
hostility of the various tribes through whose 
territories they would have to pas» is almost 
unbelievable. Even an it was, their progress 
depended entirely on the powers of tact, bluff, 
and 


ity posscused by the influential 
Smalls who was tir leader 


‘The Mighty Mullah’s Silence 

There is infinite humour in Mrs. Starr's 
relations with this mighty man during their 
perilous journey. He frequently sent bis 
orderly to describe his symptoms at scoond- 
hand, and obtain pills from Mr. Starr, as he 
was Lot feeling very well. But he never said 
a word to the Englishwoman, either on the 
outward or the return journey. No one 
could have her better than he did, 
but, of course, this great mullah could not 
be expected to condescend so far as to speak 
to a woman. Nor did Mrs. Starr expect him 
to do so. 

They reached their objective at last, and 
there they met another searcher—a native 
political officer, who had been sent on the 
same errand by the chief commissioner from 
another direction. He had arrived at the 
secret rendezvous a day before Mrs. Starr's 

, and, being a man of it resource, 
already discovered the identity af the 
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murderers, and where they were in hiding 
with their captive, not far away. Indeed, 
he had talked with the murderers, and was 
trying, to persuade the local mullah to prevent 

‘iss Ellis from being carried farther away, 
when Mrs, Starr's party was seen approaching. 

This unexpected happening caused the 
greatest eacitement. The local people thought 
that there were British soldiers, possibly dis- 
guised, among the intruders, and \chemently 
threatened trouble. However, the leaders ot 
the two parties of rescuers knew each other 
and were able to pacity the local chief, and to 


IN HER NURSE'S UNIFORM 





ry Starr begun her nurung career in 1915 et Peshawar, 

feproduord by fourlcey of the Church Missionary Morvty) 
concentrate together on the problem of rescu- 

‘The native leaders among the rescuers had 

heen specially chosen because of their re- 
ligious and family influence, and their great 
resourcefulness, and very worthily they justi- 
fied the trust that had been placed in them. 
They had not been together many hours 
before they had won the local miullah over, 
and he, having the power of life and death 
within his own territory, was finally 
suaded to force the murderers to hand the 
captive over into his charge, while they carried 
on the negotiations about the ransom. 
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Mrs. Starr made preparations to receive 
and care for Mise Ellis, to whom a reassuring 
letter and some clothing were sent. The flerce 
hillmen of Tirah made all their arrange- 
ments in the darkness of the night, and 
early in the morning Mrs. Starr was told 
that everything was all right. She walked 
a few steps to an adjoining house, and therc 
beheld Miss Mollie Ellis, who had been lost 
to the world for over & week, resting on a 
native bed, quite uninjured, and the three 
marderers of her mother sitting in the room 
with her, still, in their utter conceit, regarding 
her as their property and in their power. 


WITH SOME OF HER ADMIRERS 





‘The famous nurse 18 devoted to children, and is never 
happier than when surrounded by little ones. Here she is 
seen playing with some young Indians. 


Tt was a joyous meeting, and though the 
two women were still so far from their 
own kindred, they felt wonderfully secure 
in the comfort of each other's company, and 
the consciousness that their few native friends 
were well equipped for the battle of wits 
which was about to begin. They were in 
the mullah’s house, where even the deg; 
murderers who sat beside them do 
them no hurt without giving deadly offence 
to the powerful dignitary, who on 

alone was led with almost abject 
veneration and fear by his subjects. 
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Her Mission Accomplished 


Later in the day, when the two English women 
were left together, their fricnds engaged in a 
council concerning the terms to be offered 
to the kidnappers. Suddenly there was an 
alarm. The murderers received news that 
another party of Afridis, sent by the Govern- 
ment, were approac! from the rear of the 
Position, They were immediately filled with 
a frenzy of anger at the thought that their 
homes would be destroyed. 

A Desperate Situation 

English they broke dio the privacy of the 

women, accusing them eit com- 
panions of treachery. For a time things looked 
ugly, but Mrs, Starr kept the murderers in con- 
versation in order to gain time. Soon the 
uproar brought the other men on the scene, 
and the leader of the gang was hi away 
into the presence of the mullah, whose house 
he had invaded, Then it was that this des- 
perado so far lost his self-control that be 
Joudly reproached the mullah himself—the 
Jocal divinity—with treachery. 

This indixeretion sealed “his fate. The 
moullah, in great anger, cursed and excom- 
mounicated the murderers with the result that 
they were avon groveliing at his feet. Effec- 
tively humbled, and doubtless dis in 
the eyes of their acquaintances, t! men 
now consented to releaue the captive ° if two 
friends of theirs were released from gaol. 

Ht was characteristic of Mrs. Starr, di 
the short period of waiting that had to elapse 
while runners took the news back to civiliza- 
tion, and for the bargains to be carried out, 
that she busied herself attending to the sick 
in the hill village where all these eventa had 
taken place. Some of the men, let alone the 
women, had never seen a white woman before. 

Leaving the Tenth Century Behind 

And yet, when the return journey was 
started, Mrs. Starr and her companions had to 
travel only thirty miles hefore they were again 
in touch with civilization, They accomplished 
the journey in one day, between daybreak 
and sunset. So very narrow is the line which 
divides the twentieth century from the tenth 
on_the north-west frontier of India! 

When Peshawar was once more reached, 
Airs. Starr immediately resumed her work in 
the hospital. She was very soon afterwards 
awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind medal for 
public service in India, and a similar honour 
was also conferred upon the gallant native 
political officers who were associated with 
her in the rescue of Miss Mollie Ellis. Mrs. 
Starr subsequently married an English officer in 
Peshawar, and became Mrs. Guildford Underhill. 

[See Tales of Tira and Lesser Tibet,” by Lilian A. 
Starr (1928).] 
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A POLISH COMPOSER of MUSICAL POEMS 
How Frédéric Chopin, the Celebrated Composer and Pianist, Made His Many 


Childish Triwnphs the Stepping-stones 


NE day in the year 1830 a small gathering 

of musicians at Leipzig was discussing 
the rival merits of various famous com- 
posers, Suddenly a friend rushed into the room 
waving some sheets of music, and oried out: 
“ Hata off, gentlemen! A new genius!” 

While the sedate Germans upon whom he 
had burst gazed at him, wondering whether 
he had gone out of his mind, the newcomer 
wat down at a piano and began to play. As 
he played they grew reassured. Their fiend was 
both sane and sober-—his playing proved that 
much; but when he had 
finished no one could 
say whose work had 
been performed. 

“ These variations are 
not Beethoven's,” said 
one. 
“No, nor yet Schu 
bert’s,” answered an- 
other. 

“But if not theirs, 
who can compose like 
that?” questioned a 
third. 


They consulted the 
title page of the score. 
and read, “La ci darem 
la mano” “ Variations 
for the Piano. By Fr. 
Chopin Op. 2.” 

“Something good at 
last,” the company 
decided; “but who is 
this Chopin, who can do 
as well as this in his 
second work ? 

Frédério Frangois 


Chopin was the only son 
ofa jhman, Nicholas 
Chopin, who had emigrated to Poland. It may 


be that this Nicholas was a French Jew—none 
seemed to know certainly one way or the other. 
Jew or Gentile, however. he married a Polish 
lady, and so prospered in Warsaw that he became 
a man of some consequence in the city. His 
aon was born on the 22nd February. 1810, and 
showed his gifts at an astonishingly early age. 
When he was but three years old music affected 
him strangely, especially the mournful national 
airs of Poland, for the little boy wept when- 
ever he heard a folk-song and would hardly 
be comforted. This influence was not 
& painful one in spite of his tears, and before 


A PEER AMONG PIANISTS 





Chopin was not only a wonderful composer, he was also 
a master of the piano. Except for Lisst, be war 
probably without a superior. 


to a Genius that was World-renowned 


his smal] hands could stretch an interval of a 
fifth, Frédéric was playing the piano. 

His parents, delighted at their son's precocity, 
obtained Adalbert Zwyny, then the firat music- 
master in Warsaw, to teach him. Long before 
he had learned to set down his ideas on paper, 
the little boy was composing, and he would 
beg Zwyny to write out the melody as im. 

vised. He made such progress, that soon 
e was known ax an infant prodigy, and became 
the marvel of Warraw's draving-rooms, During 
the severe winter of 1818, a concert having 
been organized for the 
benefit of the needy. 
the co-operation of this 
virtuoso of nine was 
solicited. Frédéric had 
a@ new suit for the 
occasion, and a fine lace 
collar of which he was 
especially proud. Mme. 
Chopin could not be 
present to hear him 
play, so on his return 
she axked, “ What did 
they like best 2" “Oh. 
mamma,” answered her 
son, “no one looked at 
anything but my col- 
jar 


The childish wervreté 
this answer never 
wholly deserted Chopin. 
Though for most of his 
life he wax doomed to 
be the darling of salons, 
and to be petted and 
spoiled in three capitals, 
he never assumed that 
self-conscious arrogance 
which ruins the character 
of so many musicians. He never ceased to 
be a little surprised at all the adulation and 
praise, which he was none the less delighted 
to_receive. 

When ten years old, Chopin composed a march 
for the Grand Duke Constantine, an old man 
whose violence made him the terror of his 
courtiers, Frédéric, however, played before 
him with complete assurance, to 
please the ogre so much thet the march, 
aoored by the duke’s express orders, was often 
played military bands in Warsaw. From 
such childish triumphs he went on from strength 
to strength, so that he became by far the best 
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pianist in the city before he had left school. 
An a boy he was a merciless practical joker and 
caricaturist. One day he perpetrated a drawing 
of his head master, which satirized Monsieur 
Linde +o the life. Unfortunately, the drawing 
fell into its subject’s hands, Chopin trembled ; 
the class looked round at him apprehensively. 
Without a word M. Linde returned the scrap 
of paper to the young artist, having written on 
it, “ The likeness is well drawn.” 
Possessed of Real Genius 

By 1427 Chopin had passed his fina] examina- 
tions ut Warsaw, and had learned all that 
the city could teach him musically. Elsner. 
his friend and munic-master, at once perceived 
that this pupil of hi» posressed real and origi 
genius. He, therefore. urged Nicholas Chopin 
to send his son abroad for further study, 
either to Paris or to Italy. Accordingly, 
Frédéric set out for Vienna, to try his wings 
on a short flight. before he ventured farther 
afield to Paris or Italy, His friends urged 
boldness upon him, pressing him to appear 
publicly before a Viennese audience. He 
himwelf had misgivings. “Here in Wamaw I 
have beeu judged leniently by kind-hearted 
compatriotx, but what am I to expect from a 
city which can boast of having heard a Haydn, 
a Mozart. or a Becthoven 2” So he wrote to 
a friend. 

However, in spite of Haydn, Mozart. and 
Beethoven—or, perhaps. rather because of them 
—Vienna received Chopin with delight. He 
played gratuitourly at two concerts, ap) 
in the twofold capacity of composer 
pianist. The applause was so tremendous that 
on one occasion he had to give four encores. 
“Whenever I show myself,” he wrote home 
joyfully, “I am besieged with requests to 
play.” He returned to Warsaw by way of 
Prague and Dresden. At the latter cit 
he repeated his Viennese successes; all who 
heard him improvise were amazed, and went 
away charmed and happy. 

A Period of Hard Work 
The success of this visit to Vienna, com- 
bined with the favourable notices he waa 
iven by the newspaper critics, induced 
licholas Chopin to send his son to Paris, 
and from there to Italy. Chopin did not set 
out on this journey for some while, however, 
but remained at home, working hard at his 
playing and composing and giving occasional 
concerts, which were attended by overflowing 
audiences rapturous in their enthuziaam. 

He grew the less anxious to leave Warsaw 
because he had fallen in love with Mlle. 
Constantia Gladsowska, who sang in the 
opera and had recently made her debut. 
Ail the thoughts and emotions of the poetic 
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Departure from Wareaw 


youth were centred upon Mile. Constantia. 
She seemed the realization of ail his ideals, 
so nsturally he desired to stay in Warsaw 
and adore her. Disturbances also broke out 
in the Rhine provinces, which made Nicholas 
Chopin loath to let his son go. 

At last, by the beginning of November, 
1830, trunks were ed and farewell visits 
paid. Constantia had wished him good-bye with 
tears in her eyes, and given him a ring, hence- 
forth to remain his most treasured possession. 
On the second day of the month Chopin 
departed—never to revisit Warsaw. As & 
farewell gift his fellow musical students offered 
him a great silver goblet filled with Polish 
earth, so that the very soil of his native land 
might accompany him on his travels. 

His Arrival in Vienna 

The first stage of his journey was to Vienna, 
where Chopin intended staying for a few 
months to renew pleasant friendships, possibly 
to give a concert. With his friend, Titus 
Woyciechowski, who went with him thus far 
on his travels, Chopin arrived there early in 
December. They quickly found admirable 
Jodgings in the occupation of a British admiral 
whose tenancy had expired. But the officer 
refused to budge eacept in his own good time, 
and Chopin and Titus had to spend several 
days in dinlodging the tenacious man. 

ly were they settled in their rooms than 
news arrived of a revolution in Warsaw. Tjhe 
Poles, who had submitted most patiently to 
the despotiam of the Grand Duke Constantine 
for fifteen years, now determined to throw 
off the yoke. Chopin was immediately all 
patriotism ; he would go back to Warsaw and 
fight, as Titus had made up his mind to do. 
Titus pointed out that, with his slight physique 
and weak lungs, Frédéric could never endure 
@ month’s life as a soldier. So Titus leparted 
alone, and Chopin remained, and soon made 
efforts to arrange a concert. 

The attitude of Viennese musicians bad 
now changed towards Chopin. As a brilliant 
boy who played gratuitously at concerts, and 
who had influential friends, they had opened 
their arms to him. Now the musician found 
himself coldly received and neglected. 

Days of Abject Misery 

In those days, folk kept aloof from Poles 
for motives of prudence, while many professional 
musicians feared that this brilliant, agreeable 
Chopin might settle in Vienna, if he were 
successful, and “take the bread from honest 
men’s mouths.” Chopin lacked the energy to 
overcome these difficulties, and so he stayed 
on in Vienna, growing daily more miserable, 

init Constantia, unhappy about his 
country, his present position, and his future. 
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THE LITTLE CHOPIN 


Sometimes little Frederic would entertain his father’s 
20 realistically to them of some robbers who entere 


At last, in July, 1831, he managed to give a 
concert, which was a personal if not an artistic 
success. ‘‘ So sincere a worshipper of true art 
is worthy of all yong wrote the chief 
musical paper. before this concert 
materialized, Chopin had applied for his passport. 
for France. The Police and embassies, however, 
put all manner of frivolons and imaginary 
obstacles before a Pole who wished to leave 


the coun tes am promised a passport 
every day,” he to his family, “and I 
run from Hered to to Pontius Pilate... 


although I am quite ready, I cannot start.” 
At last the passport came to hand, and Chopin 
Jeft Vienna for Paris, halting at Munich and 
Stuttgart on the way. 
Polish Colony in Paris 

Chopin arrived to find Paris in a most dis. 
turbed state. Louis Philippe had just ascended 
the throne over the ruins of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Uncertainty and want prevailed— 
no moment could have been more unpropitious 
for the arrival of a young artist who desired to 
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CHOPIN 





Fy at the piano. On one occasion he played 
Te youthful audience were thersaciven 
Leggatt Brothers.) 








take the city by storm. Nevertheless, Chopin 
was comforted to find a considerable colony 
of his compatriots in Paris, Most intelligent 
Poles, despairing of their country’s future and 
dreading the vengeance of Russia for the 
revolution of 1830, had emigrated. Some 
hoped for French sid in restoring Polish inde- 
pendence; most were happy enough to find a 
safe and peaceful refuge in Paris. 
Failure in the French Capital 

To give s concert in Paris seemed impracticable 
in the extreme. Chopin was quite unknown, 
and who went to hear anyone merely because 
he had the effrontery to play in public? Never- 
theless, in February, 1832, he gave a concert. No 
one but the well-to-do Polish attended ; 
the receipts did not nearly cover the expenses. 
Chopin now thought he saw no hope of improv- 
ing his position in Paris, and determined to go 
to America. What success an entirely unprac- 
tical and city-bred man, such as he, 
would have had in the America of the thirties 
of the nineteenth century is hard to imagine. 
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Luckily, on the eve of his intended departure 
he met Prince Valentine Radziwill in the street. 
The prince, whom Chopin had known intimately 
at Warsaw, asked him about his plans. The 
American project was unfolded. “ America?” 
answered the prince. “ No, I ahouldn’t 
America. Come with me to the Rothechilds’ 
this cvening instead.” 
Charming a Brilliant Audience 

Despondent and hopeless, Chopin arrived 
at the house of the great financier. His hostess, 
having heard vaguely that he was a pianist, 
politely asked him “to play something.” 
Chopin played and extemporised as he had, 
perhaps, never done before. The _ brilliant 
audience waa enraptured—Chopin was “ made.” 
Ho received requests to give lessons from the 
greatest fomilices in Paris; he played in the 
moet brilliant salons. Within a year, celebrities 
were dedicating their compositions to him ; 
private pupils of other famous pianists scrambled 
to take lessons from him; he was overwhelmed 
by requests to play in public. “He is now 
the mode,” wrote a Polish émigré to his friends 
at hone, “and the fashionable world will 
woon be wearing ‘ gloves & la Chopin.’ ” 

In 1836 Chopin took @ holiday at Marienbad. 
Here he met and fell in love with Maria 
Wodzinshi, the gister of @ compatriot of 
hin. Constantia Cladeowska had now been 
married for some yeurs, and Chopin’s worship 
of her had grown fittul with the passage of 
time, so Maria and he were soon engaged. 
His affection xeemn to have been most sincere 
and wholehearted, but Maria was something 
of an opportunist, and in the following year she 
married an .\utrian count. The news of the 
wedding quite destroyed Chopin's happiness 
and equilibrium. He could no longer compose 
or teach: he imagined he coukl scarcely live. 

No Longer Without 2 Friend 

In this condition he made a new acquaintance 
in Mme. Aurore Dudevant, better known ag 
George Sand, the famous French novelist. At 
first Chopin way not pleased with her: ‘Ido 
not like her face; there is something in it which 
repels me.” George Sand fell headlong in love 
with him, and the homage of a woman of genius 
first touched his heart, and then, if not 
passionately, yet sincerely and deeply, be 
returned her love. Now he was no 
alone in the world, for in George Sand he 
found ® steadfast and intellectual friend, 
whose own strength of mind supported him 
through years of ill-health He wished to 
marry the lady, but he could not, since in her 
youth George Sand had married a man many 
years her senior, # most unpleasant character, 
from whom she had separated. 

In 1837 Chopin’s lungs gave way,and conxump- 
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tion set in with alarming suddenness. Ceorge 
Sand took him to Majorca. In Paria he had 
Tefused to obey his doctor's injunctions, and she 
considered that in Majorca he would be forced, 
from pure boredom, to live quietly. The natives 
of the island thought consumption to be as 
infectious as the plague or cholera, and no one 
would take the invalid. At length the two 
established themselves in a lonely Carthusian 
monastery, which had lately been left empty 
by the monks. Chopin rent to Marseilles for 
a stove and a piano, to help him while away the 
winter months. When, at last, these articles 
arrived in great packing-cases, the customs 
authorities refused to allow them to pass for 
a long while, imagining them to be diabolical 
machines cajoulated to blow up the island, 
Health Completely Broken 

Every summer after this journey to Majorca 
Chopin used to visit George Sand at her country 
house, and try to repair in quietness the ravages 
which @ winter of Paris socicty had wrought 
on his poor health. He never ceased to ignore 
his physician’s advice to suit his own least 
convenience, and ultimately, in 1844, his 
health broke down completely on hearing of his 
father's death at Warsaw. Month by month 
his consumption made rapid strides. He lay 
on & couch to give lessons to hia numerous 
and devoted pupils, and very seldom left the 
house. The worka he continued to compose 
were as fine as ever, but such a one as the 
Polonaise-Fantasia (Op. 61) displays the melan- 
choly agitation and morbid state of the com- 


‘6 mind. 

A dejected invalid, nervous, suspicious, and 
petulant, Chopin ecaced to have any attrac- 
tion for George Sand. The pair quarrelled con- 
tinually about nothing—to George Sand, a 
separation seemed inevitable and for the good of 
both, Early in 1947 a final and violent quarrel 
brought about their parting, and Chopin quitted 
her house for ever. He saw Ceorge Sand only 
once again, At an evening reception they 
met accidentally. She advanced, anxious for 
a reconciliation ; he turned gently away from 
her without a word. 

Influence of George Sand 

It is hard to estimate her influence upon 
Chopin's genius. For many years she inly 
supplied him with inspiration, friendahip, and 
advice. His parting from her, however, strained 
his already weak nerves past breaking-point, 
and hastened hisdeath. Without George Sand, 
Chopin would never have risen to his great 
heights of imaginative composition, but he 
would have remained calmer, Jess extravagant, 
and Jess fitful and petulant in his work. 

From now onwards to Chopin's death little 
remains to be told. He grew better, he grew 
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moved by the rider "—an embryo bicycle many 
years before ita time. 
Towards the endl of 1656 his stepfather 
died, and hi, mother took him from schoo! 
MADE WITH HIS OWN HANDS 


The quaint lrttle telescope made by Sur Isaac Newton, iesting 
on the manuscript of his wonderful book, which created such 
a profound interest in Europe 


to live with her at Woolsthorpe ance more, 





in company with his half-brother Ben- 
jamin. and his two halt-yisters. Mary and 
Hannah — Apparently Mr. 
South had at this tune no 
further ambition for her 
eldest child than that he 
should nettle down at Wools- 
tharpe ax a farmer. 
‘hin mode of life was 
very uncongenial to young 
Newton, however. and his 
distaste xoon became evi- 
dent in hin ways of dis- 
charging hix various duties. 
Sent in charge of an old 
manservant to sell the farm 
produce at Grantham every 
Saturday, leaae would wait 
until he was a fow miles 
from home, and then steal 
away to some shady hedge, 
and leave the old man to 
himrelf, 

Bouks interested him far 








far more than farmers, and bubbles like « 
pleazantly he would while 
away the time until his companion returned 
from the market and routed out the truant 
from his hiding-place. Sheep and cows might 
just se well have been left without a guardian 


THE “CRAZY OLD GENTLEMAN” BLOWING BUBBLES 


ax have been entrusted to Isaac. A comfort- 
able seat in a tree, a half-finished model in his 
hand—and his animal charges might wander 
where they wished. 

They were not slow to take advantage of his 
complete indifference, with the result that many 
a farmer went raging up to Mrs. Smith, loudly 
complaining that his com had been trampled 
underfoot hy her heasta and demanding sub- 
stantial compensation. 

Not Fitted for a Farmer 

Taaac Newton's mother learned by bitter 
expericnce that one of her sons, at any rate, 
would require an catraordinary amount of 
tuition before he became versed in the agri- 
cultural art. 

Fortunately her brother, William Ayxcough, 
rector of the parish next to Woolsthorpe, 
soon noticed that his nephew Tsaac was 
of a mechanical and mathematical turn of 
mind, He persuaded his sister to send Isaac 
to Cambridge. and on the 5th June, 1461, the 
boy was admitted a member of Trinity College. 
He was to prove himself the greatest of that 
famous college's many illustrious sons. 

Newton arrived at Cambridge full of excite- 
ment for learning, his mind eager to develop 
its latent powers. We possess oly the most 
meagre details of hin life at Cambridge as an 
undergraduate. He prepared himself for a 
course of lectures on logic by digesting a text- 









When stud; the composition of li, Newto: d much juserment to hit 
more than cattle, authors hoa they dubbed him crasy ete they saw him in the garden 4 
ld. Little did they know that they were witnessing one of the 

(reatert scientific experiments that bas ever been made, 





book on the subject with such success that, 
when the lectures commenced, his tutor found 
Newton already master of the subject and 
excused his further attendance. This is only 
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Profesaor of Mathematics 


a characteristic example of his ability for 
mastering a subject unaided and by hia own 
initiative, a faculty which never deserted him 
throughout life. 

Shortly after going to Cambridge, Newton 
bought his first text-! of astronomy. He 

lunged into the subject with delight, but im- 
mediately found himself balked by o lack of 
geometrical knowledge. So another visit to 
the bookseller’s equipped him with a ~ Euclid.” 
No sooncr had he returned to his 
rooms with this than he started 
looking through the index for proposi- 
tions most likely to help him onwards 
towards an un ling of astro- 
nomy. Quickly he cut the pages, and 
eagerly read through the propositions. 
Within ten minutes he had thrown 
the volume in disgust upon the floor, 
for to Newton’s mind—as to Pascal’s 
—all the propositions seemed self- 
evident. He could not. for the life 
of him, make out why anyone should 
trouble to offer demonstrations of 
them. He theretore put Euclid aside 
“as a trifling book,” and next day 
he applied himself to the sterner task 
of mastering Descartes’ “ Geometry.” 

Reads Descartes 

‘The reading of Descartes, the father 
of modern mathematics, inspired 
Newton with a real and abiding 
for this subject, and led him on to 
grapple with its higher branches. So 
his undergraduate years passed by in 
studiea which were a pleasure. He 
flung himself into hard and intricate 
calculations aa eagerly aa a phociey 
flings himself into a game of football. 
Difficulties but gave an added delight, 
until at Isat they were overcome, 
almost with regret that they no 
longer existed to be conquered. 

In January, 1665, Newton took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, though 
how high he stood in the class list we 
do not know, since the record of the 
merits of the candidates for that year 
is missing from the “ Grace Book,” 
wherein it ahould appear. This omis- 
aion is less remarkable when we consider the 
fact that in this year, and in 1666. the Plague 
visited Cambridge, and the colleges were tem- 
porarily dismissed on that account. 

During the long holiday Newton was by no 
means idle, for the two great discoveries with 
which his name is associated, gravitation and 
fluxions, to both of which we will return later, 
germinated in his mind at Woolsthorpe during 
the autumn of 1666. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


Elected a fellow of Trinity College in 1667; 
Newton returned to Cambridge, and commenced 
8. life of hard scientific work. in which he waa 
completely happy He bought prisms, lenses, a 
furnace, chemicals, and plunged mto optical 
and chemical experiments, although still busy 
on pure mathemitics. In October, 1669, when 
not yet twenty-seven years old, Newton was 
elected Lucasian professor of mathematics, a 
sure indication of the esteem in which Cambridge 


WHERE NEWTON WALKED AT CAMBRIDGE 





fo tus roome at Trusty College, Cambridge, Newton oftat sat far into 
the night propounding theones and finding solutions to ggantic mathe- 
‘matical problems that had puzsled many learned professors. 


already held what a friend called “his un- 
paralleled genius.” As professor, Newton had 
to lecture at least once a week to the students, 
Soariked eine anes for his subject. Fag 

, his pupils failed to aj iate the fact, 
Renton delivered an epoch making series of 
lectures. He entirely discarded current ideaa 
about light, and substituted the resulta of his 
own es. Gradually a rumour reached 
the august eara of the then newly founded 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


Royal Society that this young Lucasian pro- 
fessor ciiher must have made most startling 
digcoverics, or else was an entire impostor. 

Newton had been clected a Fellow of the 
Royal Socicty in January, 1672, but for some 
weeks he communicated nothing to its secre. 
tary, However, carly in February he sent in 
an account of his invention of the reflecting 
telescope, and he also armounced his discovery 
that white light—our common daylight—was 
composed of lights of many different colours, 
and could be split up into a spectrum of such 
colours by moans of a prism. 

‘The study of light had fascinated Newton 
for some time. He had helped his tutor to 
prepare for publication a technical treatire on 
the composition of colours and light, and had 
noticed that the theories 
vet forth therein were all 


wrong. 

What is white light? 
Newton asked his tutor. 
“ White light is that which 
discharges a copious light 
equally clear in every direc- 
tion,” was the answer he 
received, and the pupil was 
left yust ax wine as before. 
Straightway he determined 
to find out for himvelf. 

‘The Spectrum 

Newton had bought o 
ginsn prism at Stourbridge 

‘air, near Cambridge. With 
its aid he split up a thin 
ray of sunlight which alone 
poured in through a chink 
in the shutters of his dark- 
ened room, Viewing the 
spectrum, in all ifs brilli- 
ance, dixplaved acrosa a 
aheet of white paper, New- 
ton was transported with 
delight : "It was at first a 
very pleasing divertixement 
to view the vivid and intense colours produced 
thereby.” Asa matter of fact, the philosopher 
delighted in his discovery like a child in a new 
toy. Each sunny morning found him in his 
darkened room, breathlessly watching the spec- 
trum, moving his prism, measuring angles, and 
enjoying himself vastly. 

Although the publication of these discoveries 
Jed to some years of controversy with unbelievers 
—controreraies which Newton loathed, yet in 
which he bore himself with great patience and 
politenese—the Lucesian had once 
and for all establiahed himself among the fore- 
most scientists of Europe. “I see I have 
made myself a slave to philosophy,” he wrote of 
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‘The Apple Story 


many disputes, “ but . . . I will resolutely 
adieu to it eternally, excepting what J do 
for my private satisfaction, or leave to come 
ont ahet'mss for I see a man must either 
resolve to put out nothing new, or to become 
a slave to id it.” 

As already mentioned, Newton originally con- 
sidered the problem of gravitation at Wools- 
thorpe in 1666. Voltaire first put the famous 

story in print, and, since no one has 
ever denied! it, let us accept it as truco. When 
sitting alone in his mother's orchard on a warm 
October day and speculating upon the general 
forces which keep the planets in their courses, 
Newton saw an over-ripe apple fall to the ground 
with a dull thud. It occurred to his mind, 


his 
bid 


as the fruit fell, that this attraction, which the 
THE MAGICIAN'S WAND 


earth mysteriously exerts 
on all her creatures, must 
be universal. On the tops 
of the highcst mountains, 
on ships at ace, from pole 
to pole, the same power 
was apparent everywhere. 
This force bends into a 
curve the flight of a cannon 
ball; might it not equally 
well bend the moon in her 
orbit round the carth ? And, 
if the moon, why not the 
plancts in their courses 
round the run ? 
Inspired. by thew 
i y these specu- 
lations, Newton set dbout 
calculating the forces at 
work which keep the solar 
system in ita many whirling 
paths, first turning his at- 
tention to the moon’s 
monthly journey round the 
carth. At first he found 
that the force exerted upon 
ae moon by beat planet 
assuming it to e same 
force as that which the earth exerted on the 
apple), ought to correspond to a figure 16:1, 
whereas actually by observation the figure was 
13°9. A less carefal observer would surely have 
been rejoiced at such a cluse aj imation, but 
the figures were not good enough for Newton, 
who “laid aside st that time any further 
thoughts of that matter.” It seems, however, 
that a French scientist, Picard by name, had 
announced that a degree of latitude in reality 
measured 691 miles and not 60 miles as had 
hitherto always been assumed. Some time after 
hearing of the discovery, Newtou looked about 
him for his old calculations. Substituting this 
new piece of data, he found that now his 
the Gre: 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON IN mS LITTLE ROOM: 


Be HRs Shae PMs 


Dee en an er see ce jy seeking the answer to some new question bafiting scientis 

‘Dosp in thought, Siz [sane Mes contemporaries has said that, “when immersed in thought, Sir Issac Newton was & Tan 

a fery peomluing aspect. He spoke Ltue in company, so that ius couversstion was not agreeable.” Hs friend, Conduitt, 
“however whe married Newton's favourite niece, Catherine Barton, speaks of his ‘comely and gracious aspect.” 
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THE MODEST DIVINER OF MANY OF NATURE'S WONDERFUL SECRETS 


A picture by Vanderbank, now hanging 
‘Once, on 


calculated figure agreed cxactly with the figure 
he had arrived at by observation 
‘Fruc to his principles already atated, Newton 
greatly hesitated to publish the fact that he 
had discovered the laws which hold up the 
heavens. The Royal Society, however, was 
clamorous on the subject, and at last Newton 
gave way. though not before friends had cajoled 
him. and the Royal Society had passed numerous 
resolution». In fact, not until about mid- 
had the entire * Philosophie 
via Mathematica” (generally 
known as “Newton's Principia") appeared. 
This great work. containing as it did the whole 
results of Newton's many researches, excited 
tremendous interest all over Europe, so that 
by 1692 @ copy wan not to be procured any- 
where for love or money. 
The Infinitesimal Calculus 
In the “ Principia” Newton uses the * method 
of fluxions,” which we nowadays call the 
“infinitesimal calculus,” as a means of dealing 
with mathematical problems. The idea of the 
calculus, which is an invaluable though oom- 
' plicated piece of mathematical machinery, was 
1 not entirely new, for Newton had already made 
some use of it. However, it had hitherto been 






in the National Portrait Gallery, showing Sir 





being comphmented on hus success, the great natural philos 
have aeen farther, st «3 by standing on 


Method of Fluxions 


Isaac Kewton at work in his study. 
with ins characteristic modesty replied: “If T 
shoulders of giants.” 
looked upon ax a portentous piece of pure 
mathematics. Now Newton calmly used it as 
an everyday intellectual tool. 
His Gigantic Abilities 

This fact, perhaps, affords the best index to 
his gigantic abilities ; that he could invent and 
elaborate a whole branch of mathematics merely 
in order to use it for the solution of farther 
problems. Euclid and Descartes were content 
to serve pure mathematics for their own sake ; 
Nenton fret reduced the woience to ite really 
serviceable ure as the universal handmaid and 
instrument of all other aciences. 

As years went by, many of Newton’s Cam- 
bridge friends and contemporaries rose to hi 
and honourable positions in the land, yet the 
first. of ish scientists himself remained a 
professor of mathematics. Charles Mont ie, 
sometime a fellow of Trinity, s close friend of 
Newton’s, and who afterwards became Lord 
Halifax, began in William and Mary's reign to 
move the engine of court influence in his friend's 
favour. Suocees did not at first attend his 
efforts, and even Newton, the most pleasant of 
men, grew bitter, and wrote that he was “ tully 
convinced that Mr. Montague, upon an old 
grudge which he thought had been worn out, 
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President of Royal Society 


was false to him.” At length, in 1694, Newton 
forgave Montague, who had risen to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when the latter obtained 
for him an appointment as warden of the Mint. 

Newton's general scientific and mathematical 
knowledge now enabled him efficiently to direct 
the complete recoinage of the English currency. 
He devoted two laborious years to this task. 
and in 1697 rose to be master of the Mint, a 
position worth sbout £1,200 to £1,500 a year. 
As master, Newton drew up some elaborate 
and exhaustive tables of coinage assays dealing 
with currencies—foreign, ancient, and modern. 

Many have whispered that Newton owed 
these places at the Mint not to Halifax directly, 
but to Halifax ae persuaded by the philnsopher's 
charming and witty 
niece, Catherine Barton, 
who moved sparkling 
through a circle of poli- 
ticians and courtiers. 
Voltaire has remarked 
in this connexion: 
© Kiuxions and gravi- 
tation would have been 
of no use without a 
pretty niece.’ How 
much exactly Newton 
owed to be aie and 

ow mich to his pretty 
niece is an undecided 
point, but he slways 
Temained a most grate- 
ful uncle. 

When he became 
master of the Mint, 
Newton ceased to dis- 
charge his duties as 
Lucasian  ap- 
pointing one Whiston 
his deputy “with the 
full profits of the place.” 
In 1701 he resigned the professorship, taking 
good care to see that Whiston wa» appointed 
his successor. Henceforth he lived almost 
entirely at Kensington, which way then a 
country village, with green fields and market 
gardens between it and London. Shortly after 
moving he became president of the Royal 
Rociety, to which position of honour he was 
annually re-elected for twenty-five years until 
he died, a period of office in which he has 
been exceeded only by one other president, 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

Knighted by Queen Anne 

As president of the Royal Society Newton 
was brought into close relations with the court, 
especially as Queen Anne’s husbanl, Prince 
Gearge of Denmark, had been elected « fellow. 
Queen Anne, moreover, held Newton in the 
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SIR ISAAG NEWTON 


highest esteem, since he had made so deep an 
impression upon her husband, and in April, 
1705, he accompanied her upon a visit of state 
to Cambridge. On the 16th of the month her 
Majesty held a formal court at Trinity Lodge, 
where, in the college that had been the birth- 
place of his brilliant researches, she knighted 
“the most distinguished of her subjecta, the 
noblest knight who ever won his spurs in 
science, Sir Isaac Newton.” 

Not content with conquering in the fields of 
mathematics and astronomy, Newton was all 
his life preoccupied with theology. He left 
behind him a bulky manuecript entitled ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse of Saint John,” which was 


HOW THE COMPOSITION OF LIGHT WAS DISCOVERED 


shutter on the nght struck the 
fe spectrum te appear upon the screen, 
it, 





y 
th 
on the 
published in 1733. Other religious works of 
his included a “ Church History,” a ‘ Hustory 
of the Creation,” and “ Paradoxical Questions 
ing At ius.” Ever cautious of any 
controversy after his first experience, Newton 
wisely refrained from publishing these works 
in his lifetime. 

Chemical experiments also absorbed a fair 
amount of Newton's time, the early ones in 
conjunction with his kinsman, Dr. Newton, of 
Grantham. It provides a curious sidelight on 
his character, moreover, that a mind so emi- 
nently sane and free from superstition in so far 
as his main work was conceived, could quite 
seriously engage in a fantastic quest after 
“the philosopher's tincture,” and could copy 
out in his own hand extracts from Flamsteed’s 
“Explication of Hieroglyphic Figures ” 
the ef Index 
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book which professedly deals with astrology 
and magic. 

During the Ister years of his life Newton 
suffered greatly from a chronic and disagreeable 
disease, though a mont regular life at Kensington 
village and a careful regimen did much to 
relieve him. Early in 1725, he contracted a 
severe aitack of gout, which nevertheless 
wonderfully improved his general health. Two 
years later all his okl_ symptoms returned with 
increased severity, and he grew greatly weaker, 
until he died on the 20th 
March, 1727, aged cighty- 
five. Throughout all his 
years of ill-health and pain 
Newton never once com- 
plained, hut bore ail things 


with an unfailing good 
temper and mildness. He 
was buried in Westminster 
Abbey after hin body had 
Jain ‘in ptate in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber—for Eng- 
land loved and honoured 
her greatest intellect. 

His Character 


In character Newton was 
the most modest, candid, 
and affable of men, without 
any of the usual marked 
cecentricities of genius. “TI 
do not know what I may 
appear to the world; but 
to myself I seem to have 
heen only like a bey playing 
on the gea-shore, and in di- 
verting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell 


than ordinary, whilst the At Tamty College, Cambndge, there is a fine 
Sur Isaac Newton made by the famous 
sculptor Roubillac. 


great occan of truth lay un~ bust of 
iligeovered betore me." So 
wrote Newton of himself, and. besides being an 
object-lesson against vanity and presumption in 
philosopher. his words reveal how essentially 
modern was his mind and point ot view. Read 
these words of his to anyone who docs not know 
them, and add that they were spoken by Kelvin, 
by Mme. Curie, hy Marconi. by any great scientist 
of our own era, and who would gainsay you? 
Although hospitable and generous in the 
extreme, Newton himvelf lived simply, dined 
frugally, and dressed plainly. In an age of 
great moral laxity he retained an unimpeachable 
character, financial and personal. Impiety. as 
he judged it, was a thing he could never tolerate, 
and once he rebuked his bosom friend, Dr. 
Halley, who ventured to speak disres 
of religion. “I have studied these things— 
you have not,” said Newton. 


A SPLENDID LIKENESS 





_His Personal Appearance 


When considering a problem Newton often 
became absorbed in deep meditation. and er 
quite oblivious of the minor incidents of daily 
routine. He would frequently sit down on 
his bedside on msing in the morning, become 
engrossed in speculation, and remain there 
immovable and undressed for hours together. 
Similarly he would forget to take his meals, 
and a servant often followed him round the 
garden of his Kensington house imploring 
deaf cars to * come and dine.” 

With his thoughts com- 
pletely fixed in his abstruse 
Rpeculations, Newton often 
failed to give a proper at- 
tention to trifling matters. 
While he lived at Trinity 
College he had a favourite 
cat, for whose convenience 
2 hole was cut in the door of 
his rooms, 80 that she could 
go in and out without dis- 
turbing the philosophor. 

Cot Another Hole 

In due course, his pet 
invited Newton’s admiration 
of a fine family of kittens. 
Newton got out his tools and 
forthwith out a smaller hole 
in the bottom of his door so 
that the kittens trun 
in and out as well as their 
mother. 

In appearance Newton was 
of rather under middle size, 
and in later life corpulent, 
“He had a very lively and 
piercing eye,” wrote Mr. 
Conduitt, a friend of his, “a 
comely and gracious sapoct, 
with a fine head of hair as 
white as silver, without any 
baldness, and when his peruke was off was a 
venerable sight.” 

Mere collections of facts can never con- 
stitute true knowledge; Newton, ar it were, 
codified mathematics. astronomy, and physics. 
In his “ Principia” Sir Isaac drew up 6 vast 
scientifie constitution which ushered in a new 
era of rapid scientific development. To-day, in 
Professor Einstein, another master-mind has 
taken a farther step forward into the unknown, 
and we stand at the end of the Newtonian era 
in physics and mathematics. Let us remember, 
however, what huge and marvellous strides 
forward were made in that era, and that they 
all ultimately reach back to Newton. 

[See ** Life of Newton.” by Sir D. Brewnter (1881); 
and “Newton, His Friend and His Niece,” by A. De 
Morgan (1885).} 
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GROUP 11—DRAMATISTS 


"HENRIK IBSEN 


The CREATOR of the MODERN DRAMA 
How Henrik Ibsen Pounded Drugs for an Apothecary and, After a Grim and 
Resolute Struggle, Trinmphed Over Poverty and Misunderstanding 


A SOLEMN faced little boy sat alone in 

the cold kitchen of his parents’ house 
at Venstdb, a small Norwegian village. Out- 
side in the garden, his four brothers and 
sisters romped in the newly-fallen snow. They 
called loudly for Henrik to come and join them, 
but he took no notice. He had locked himself 
in, 80 a8 to be able to read 
and think undisturbed. 

The players began to throw 
snowballs at the door, As thix 
had no effect, they hurled 
stones, and finally they red 
at him through the window of 
the little room, jeering and 
grimacing. At last the young 
student turned the key and 
rushed out, as though in a 
great fury. The children 
seampered away to the bottom 
of the garden, in terror now at 
the wrath of their eldor 
sarin who, with ahaa 

eyes an oO 

it Uy ing hair, could 

ap ae reread fierce ao» 

well as preternaturally grave. 
A Serious Boy 

But there was no thought 
of violence in Henrik’s mind. 
He morely wished to rid him- 
self of his tormentors. When 
he had successfully dispersed 
them, he smiled gently to him- 
self and alowly returned to the 
kitchen, where he again locked 
the door and settled down to 
his pursuite. 

For hours he sat there, 
completely absorbed in his 
thoughts or turning over the 
pages of a few old books, the 
only ones that he could lay 
hands on. As most of them 
were written in English, he 
could only appreciate the 
pictures. Among the volumes 
was n's “History of 
London.” Other objects in the bare little 
room that interested the eight-year-old child, 
although with an intensity far beyond his 
years, were an hour-glass and an eight-day 
clock that had long ceased to work. 

Sometimes he amused himself by cutting ou* 
figures that he had drawn and painted on 
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Colossal bronze statue 
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cardboard. These he would fix on to wooden 
stands and move about in accordance with 
the = ftrange fancies that flitted through his 
mind. 

In the performance of these miniature play 
there was reflected much of the drama of real 
life as he had already observed and experienced 
it. His puppets represented 
the various functionaries and 
dignitaries of the little town 
where he had lived his earli- 
est years. The schoolmaster, 
the lawyer, the pastor, to- 
gether with other local char- 
acters all took their due place 
in the social scheme aa envix~ 
aged by this extraordinarily 
precocious little boy. He 
moved the puppets about in 
an orderly manner, put words 
into their mouths, and analysed 
their significance. 

Puzzling Problems 

Perhaps the drama that he 
most persistently worked out 
might have been called Richea 
and Poverty, for it was thin 
study in contrast that moat 
absoried him. Why was it 
considered a disgrace to be 
poor? How terrible it wax 
to have been rich once and 
then to feel the pinch of 
poverty. People who had 
once been kind and friendly 
then looked askance at you. 
These and other problems per- 
plexed the child's mind, and 
he tried to make his puppets 
answer the riddles that he 
propounded. 

Henrik Ibsen early put 
away childish things. When 
he was born, on the 20th 
March, 1828, his father, Knud 
Tbeen, waa a thriving merchant 
in Skien. Henrik spent his 
early childhood in luxurious 
surroundings, mixing with the children of pros- 
perous aristocrats, and enjoying, with childish 
innocence, all the privileges and delights that 
wealth can bring. Then came the sudden 
failure of his father's business, and a complete 
reversal of the family fortunes. 

Knud Ibsen had never been a provident 
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man. While he had money he it freely, 
entertaining on a lavish scele ‘and showering 

the good things of life upon his family. People 
in Skien looked upto him. A» he drove 

the streets in his “‘ glass carriage,” the citizens 
bowed iow and the aristocrata saluted. 

When the crash came, Skien turned ita back 
upon the former man of substance. His credi- 
tom allowed him only a small dilapidated house 
on the outakirts of the town. The Fbeena, who 
had once set the pace of high living, were now 
obliged to exist like jis and to bear the 
stigma attached to social outcasts. 

Henrik wa« only eight years old when the 
change took place, but he felt to the full what 
it implied. He could not play any more with 
the rich children, for his clothes were shahby 
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Thwarted in youth, Ibsen developed a vein 


cam, but behind the sting jay a truth 
and a genuine iove of 

and he was the son of a man who had fallen 
into disgrace. Resentment and a burning 
sense of phame foreed the unhappy child's 
thought» inwards. He began to brood over 
the short. happy past, and he looked to the 
foture only with a acnse of gloomy foreboding. 

One of the inevitable results of the mis- 
fortune that befell the Ibsens was that the 
education of their children suffered. Henrik 
Jearned a little Latin at the small middle-class 
school rm by Johan Hansen, whom the 
grateful pupil recalled in after yearn as a good 
man who “had a mild, amiable temper, like 
that of a child.” Henrik wanted to become a 
painter, but the capense of huch a carcer was 
out of the question 

At fifteen he left home and went to Grimstad, 





Sevea Years’ Drudgery 
& seaport not far from Skien, where he began 
to earn a meagre living as an apprentice to an 
apothecary. This was the only start in life 
that his father could afford to give him. 

Grimstad was a prosperous town, and the 

young Ibsen felt himself still more of an out- 
cast. In bitterness and dark silence he ground 
his pestle and mortar and filled bottles, 
attentively meanwhile to the conversation that 
went on around him. 

An Observant Apprentice 

‘The apothecary’s shop, like the barber's, 
was a centre for gossip. Well-to-do people 
with plenty of leisure met there and exchanged. 
views upon local matters while they waited 
for their prescriptions. Nobody took any 
notice of the poor apprentice bending over 
his counter in a derk corner: but the apprentice 
otudied every face and noted everything that 
a? ppet hat di his  drud, 

it ib saad that during his seven years’ gery 
aa an apothecary's assistant Tbeen * walked 
alout Grimstad like a mystery sealed with 
seven seals.” He made few friends and rarely 
talked. A girl who knew him at the time 
said that she could not bring herrelf to like 
him. He seemed “ spectral,” occupied entirely 
with unearthly dreamr, 

Once, when revisiting Skien, he went for 
a walk with his sister. They climbed a high 
hill on their way to an old convent. Ibsen 
romarked to his sister that his ambition “ was 
to reach the highest and most ont ‘perfoct attain- 
able pitch of greatnesr and cleanness, 

“ And when you have reached it, what next ?” 
his sister asked. 

“Then I would die,” he replied. 

A Short-lived Romance 

One day a young girl passed him in the 
street and threw a posy of roves into his face. 
Startled out of his self absorption, Ibsen followed 
the girl and made love toher. But the romance 
was short-lived. Ibsen’s father sternly forbade 
the marrisge. The unhappy youth obeyed 
his tather, but he never forgot the incident, 
and referred to it with tenderness in extreme 
old age. 
Thwarted in all his natural inclinations, 
and feeling that his gifts entitled him to a 
better fate than to be an aj "8 aesis- 
tant, it is no wonder that Thsen became morose 
and ill-natured. He developed a vein of 
bitter sarcasm that repelled who did 
not understand that behind the sting there 
lay a truth that was born of suficring and 
Jove of mankind. 

Whenever possible he escaped from his 
duties in the shop and studied, and from 
these few available hours he stole time in 
which to write poetry. He wrote in the little 
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WHERE IBSEN UNDERWENT SEVERAL DREARY YEARS OF DRUDGERY 


‘The shop at Grmstad where Ibsen spent seven years 
ing customers think that the poor apprenti 


noting all that they said, an 
dark t above the uhop, which was also 
his bedroom. He was so poor that, in order 
to buy books, he tried to dispense with under- 
clothing and even socks. So accustomed did 
he become to wearing few clothes, even m 
winter time, that throughout his hfe he never 
needed to put on an overcoat. 

His first play, Catdina, was written under 
these conditions, When it was finished he 
lett the apothecary’s shop with very little 
money in hix pucket, and went to Christiama 
where, early in 1850, he joined a young law 
student named Schulerud, with whom he had 
Jong carried on a sympathetic correspondence. 

Betriended in Adversity 

Schulerud had a very small allowance, 
searcely sufficient for himself, but he insusted 
upon Ibsen sharing his apartment The two 
friends studied together for the university at 
the school of Heldherg, an old Latin gram- 
merian, who taught students of all agea and 
classes. Among other men destined for fame 
in that mixed class was Bjdrnatjernc Bjdrinon, 
afterwards the friend and rival of Ibsen. 

The penniless poet and his warm-hearted 
patron lived in a respectable quarter of the 
town, but they could not afford to pay tor 
dinner. About the time that people dined 
they went out for a walk. returning to take 
coffee with the better-off inmates of the house. 

Catilina was rejected by one publisher 
after another. At last Schulerud insisted 
upon printing i¢ at his own expense. But 
the play did not attract any attention outside 
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the students’ circle. As the result of such 
extravagance, the young adventurer: had to 
tighten their belts still iarther. 

‘One day a street hawker called at the house 
and inquired if the students had any old 
paper for sale, All that Ibsen and his trend 
coukl show was a number of copies of Cutlina 
that had not been sold The hawkers eye 
brightened. Examining the paper that the 
poem was printed upon, he aunounced that 
wt was most suitable for wrapping parcel 
and bought the lot. ‘or the next few dayn 
limen afterwards wrote, we clid not lack the 
necessaries of life.” 

Tosen could nat afford to take all the clasnes 
at Heldberg’s school, and m conquence he 
failed at the university exannnation Shortly 
afterwards he wrote a one-act play, The Viking’s 
Barrow, which, to his overwhelming joy, was 
immediately accepted by the Christiania Theatre 
company. The performance of this play at 
once placed Ibxen in the front rank among 
young Norwegan dramatints. 

Resolved to be an Author 

Upon the strength of this nuecess and the 
small amount of money that he reecived tor 
the play, Ibsen decided to abandon his uni- 
verrity studies and become an author. 

For a year he worked tremendously hard 
axa journalist and miscellaneous writer. 
Unfortunately, he had become involved in 
political controversies, and sometimes the 
course of events in Christiania drew from him 
opinions which were regarded with horror by 
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the conventional townsfolk. 1bsen, asa thinker, 
eaily tound himself m conflict with the opinions 
of the majenty. The political doctrine that 
he bohesed in all hin lite, “A minority may 
be right a majority in always wrong.” made 
him “unpopular, as did. also, the ironical 
cpigrams antl cancatures of local people that 
he could not resist writing 

He started a weekly paper called The Man, 
but never obtamed more than a hundred 
subscribers At last. when he was again ut 
the end of his financial resources, he obtamed 
& post as “stage poct” at a small theetre 
in Bergen. The salary was no more than 
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years were amply compensated afte: ha retuned to 
Henceforward he was @ national sdol. 


267 a year, with the addition of £47 travelling 
expenses to enable him to study the methods 
of other theatres. 

This appointment was of profound importance 
in the development of Ibsen's gifts as a drama- 


tist. He wag responsible for the choice of 
pave to be performed and for their rehearsal. 

thia way he became familiar with the dramatio 
works of Shakespeare, Gocthe. Moliére, and 
Scribe. From the last-mentioned playwright, 
in particular, he learned the modern stage 
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technique which, later on, he wa» to turn to 
wonderful account. 

For the present he confined himsclf to 
poetical dramas, in which, hke his great contem- 
porary, Bjornson, he made use of the beautiful 
Norwegian tolk-lore legends. During the next 
two or three years he wrote Mistress Inger 
at Odraat (1855). The Feast at Sothaug (1836) 
and Olaf Lijekrana (1857), all three of which 
plays were produced with moderate success 
at the Bergen theatre. 

Ibsen was & long while in discovering the 
real direction of his genius, Most of his early 
plays are imitative or tentative. He wavered 
hetucen the method then greatly in 
vogue, that ot reinterpreting, in the 
form of the saga-drama, the national 
history of Norway, and one of his own 
which he had not "yet worked out to his 
entire satisfaction. 

dn_1858 his tive years’ engagement at 
the m theatre came to an end, and 
he obtained a similar post at a larger 
theatre mn Christiania. Here he luced, 
his saga-drama The Warriors in Helge- 
Tand, which was. not distinct in form 
or measure of achievement trom the work 
of other contemporary dramatists. 

An Unpopuler Play 
Four ycars later Ibsen startled Nor- 





Wegian audiences by the luction of 
Loves Comedy, the firet the plays in 
which his individuality expressed itself 


strongly, and the form and subject of 
which ran countcr to current ideas. The 
comely, in fact, violently satirized Nor- 
Wegian provincial life and its attitude 
towards the institution of marriepe. Ib- 
sen hal ako introduced caricatures of 
well-known local people, which was re~ 
garied as had taste on his part. 

This was @ ecrious set-back, and, in 
conjunction with the bankruptcy of the 
theatre shortly afterward», reduced Ibyen 
again to poverty. His friends tried to 
obtain him a post in the customs. Ibeen 


Although Ibsen was long in comng ~—s lus own, all those weary himself boldly applied to the Government 


i for a travelling pension. 

His situstion way desperate. He had 
married in 1858, and all he had by way of in- 
come was the very small amounts that he re- 
ceived yearly for the sale of his published plays. 

The Government committee were dubious 
ebout granting a subsidy to a poet whose 
reputation was temporarily under a oloud. 
One of the members declared that “the man 
who had written Lore’s Comedy deserved a 
thrashing rather than a travelling allowance.” 

Thsen carried his petition to higher authorities, 
and finally it was grantel In 1864, furioua 
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Characters that Live 


and disgruntled, he left Norway for Rome, 
Cetermined: never again to return to his native 
nd. 


For_ twenty-seven years Tbwen wandered 
abroad, retthng at various places for short 
periods in order to complete the works that 
were to win him a cosmopolitan reputation. 
In Egypt he was the guest of the khedive, 
and witnessed the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Between the vears 1868-74 he lived in Dreaden. 

Trevel and constant medi- 
tation ripened the genius and 
broadened the sympathies of 
the hot-healed young man 
who had seen ali the faults 
of human nature mirrored in 
the life of his own country. 
Hin next play, Brand (1866), 
dealt with Norwegian folk- 
lore in a broader fashion. and 
contained leas of the carping 
spirit that had aroused the 
antagonism of his fellow 
countrymen. A year later 
the poet reached his full 
height in Peer Gynt, a magni- 
ficent fantastic drama of 
rpiritual struggle exalted by 
a noble vision of the destiny 
of man ranking second only 
to Goethe’s Faust in modern 
literature. 

About 1876 Ibsen definitely 
abandoned poetry and turned 
his attention to prose drama. 
Bjérnson, of whom Ibsen was 
always a little jealous, had 
written “problem” playa 
satirizing the evils of modern 
society. Ibsen set himzelf to 
the same task, but with 
deeper insight and a greater 
understanding of stage 
technique. 

It has been said by a critic 
that ‘“‘in Ibsen's plays we see 
the characters for the first 
time without the wires at- 
tached to them.” In The 
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with the fourth wall taken out. His characters 
spoke with absolute naturalness, and there was 
never the least hint of artificiality. 

Norway, which had been shocked by ita 
revolutionary poet, gradually awakened to the 
fact that it had produced the greatest dramati.t 
of modern times. People were still hurt by 
Thsen’s merciless satire, but they were spl. 
bound by the magie of his art. An Ibn 
play became the eveut of the year. “ Night 


THE DOUBTING “KING” SKULE IN HIS PALACE 





Pillars of Society (1877) and [bsen’s saga-drama, The Pretenders, written in 1! East Sxule, 
. a the rightful monarch, 
A Doll's House (1879) it be- Thorn to Sent, i ae inbsans eich i Fe ere 


came apparent that a dram- 
atist of extraordinary originality and force had 
suddenly sprung into being. The characters in 
these plays seemed to the audience to be really 
alive ond not merely parts acted by players. 
This was the illusion aimed at by the drame- 
tist. His conception of stage representation 
was that the audience should seem to be 
witnessing real life taking place in a room 
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after night,” we are told by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, “people left the theatre, pale with 
excitement, arguing, quarrelling, challenging.” 
Ghosts (1881) sent a thrill throughout Europe. 
It was o terrible indictment of social crime, 
founded on the Biblical text, “‘ The sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation,” such 
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aa had never before been extubited on any 


Meanwhile, Ibsen had no thought of returnmg 
to Chnstiama He Knew that hus geaius ‘wes 
now , hut he felt that as a private 
Caton, be would hazdly be ‘weloomed ‘at the 
city about which he had wntten so much 
that was hard and bitter, and yet true In 
1891, however, he came home for what 
Was intended to be a short visit, and was 
astomshed to find bm lf greeted on al sides 
with every sign of respect and admuration. 

«Norway's Greatest Man” 

Henceforward Ibsen wae a national idol, 
even though he continucd to lampoon Nor- 
‘wegian manners and to hold the mirror up to 
social wrongs as he had studied them in Shien 
and in Grmsted As the farmer form of the 
play wright, attired mm hus frock coat and top hat 
panved down the street, people stood aside and 
whispered, “there goce Norway’s greatest man ” 

At the restaurant where Ibsen dined every 
day his place was reserved for him, and he 
was an unlucky man who chanced, unawares, 
to occupy the masters seat It nobody ele 


A National Idol 


had pomted out the intruder’s mistake, # glare 
from Ibsen himself was sufficient to make 
lim uncomfortably aware of it 

Thaen hved m extremest aimphety He 
arose very early m the morning, and took 
sometimes an hour and a half over hus toilet, 
oumg to hus habst of walking about and thmiung 
out his day’s work as he put on his clothes. 

Plays Performed All Over Europe 

An Enemy of the People (1882), Rosmersholm 
(1886), Hedda Gabler (1890) and The Master 
Butlder (1892), further established Ibsen's now 
world wide reputation His plavs were trans- 
Isted and performed throughout Europe, and 
it became generally recognized that Ibsen waa 
the creator of the modern drama 

In hw later years Ibsen was subyected to 
almost embarrassing receptions on the rare 
occasions of appearance at the theatre 
After the performance crowds lined the street, 
bowing and smilng, and wildly enthumastic 

In 1901 Ibsen’s mind suddenly gave way 
He lingered for five years, onls ly conscious 
ot events, and died on the 2: Mav, 1906 

[See ‘ Fhwen,” by Idmund Gosse (1007) } 


WHERE THE CREATOR OF THE MODERN DRAMA WALKED AND WORKED 


The Little room sn tus house at Christiana i winch Ibeen wrote some of hus world-famous plays 
through these rooms the dramatat would pace while compomng his pisys 
whiter, Sometimes taking as much as three years to complete a mngie play 





This room 
Theen was a deliberate 
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JOHN CLIFFORD 


JOHN CLIFFORD, the YOUNG MAN’S PREACHER 
4 Free Church Preacher and Reformer Who Held His Life in Trust for Humanity 


and for Upwards of Sixty 
'T four o'clock on a wintry morning a little 
boy alept soundly in the w ex. bedooal 
g a omens. cottage at , Tear 
i is was dreaming, perhaps, of 
Sunday, the one day in the week when he did 
not have to work from five in the morning 
until ‘eight at night in » cotton factory, but 
when the hours were passed happily and peace- 
folly between chapel and his home. 

But to-day was just an ordinary day, to be 
spent in echani. STILL HALE 
cal toil under 
conditions, Only a few 
seconds after the hour, 
the boy’s father entered 
the room, lifted him 


|, mn 
di 





with his bare feet not 

on the strip of carpet 

fe outer sairting. ef 
cuter gkirti 

bace board. 

‘This was Samuel Clif- 
ford’s deliberate way of 
inculoati is own 
Spartan doctrine into 
the mind of the young. 
He was not a cruel man, 
but he believed that 
hardship was necessary 
to spiritual develop- 
ment. In the eyes of 
this stern Puritan of 
the old type even the 
delicacy of his son's 
health 


was she who wrapped 8 ‘The veteran preacher at the age of eighty, after retirement 


muffler round the neck from bus long and 
of the brave little 
worker, and whispered words of comfort and 
hope into his ear as he set out in the early 
morning air for his day's toil. 

At the cotton factory, the eleven-year-ald 
child worked as a “‘piecer.” All day long his 
nimble fingers joined together the broken threads 
of cotton as they came out of the weaving 
machines. ‘Hour after hour the looms spun, and 
there was no respite for the tired little hands 
or the watching eyea. Even during the short 
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Years Fought the Good Fight 


uses for breakfast and dinner ihe machine 
around Pepa little boys, bro 
im little Bi, + in 

cartloads from the visto eek ee the 
waste from the floor or put new bobbins into 
the machines. These were the “ bound ” chil- 
dren, forced hy threats and blows to justify 
their superfluous existence by ceaseless toil, 

John Clifford, fortunate in the possession of 
loving parents, was a “free” child, carning 
half-a-crown a week. 
Deeply unhappy him- 
self, he pitied still more 
these wretched, home- 
Jess little waafe, on whose 
bebalf no one raised the 
least protest. Veritable 
slaves were these chil- 
dren of misfortune, con- 
demned by the greed 
of man to lose their 
health and innocence, 
and grow old before 
their time. No childiah 
joys for them, but only 
blows and bitterness in 
an atmosphere of vile- 
Noar, 
buch conditions seem 
incredible to-day, yet 
they existed, and were 
tolerated at a time 
Within the memory of 
men living now. John 
Clifford never forgot bis 
childish impressions of 
the callous cruclty that 
he saw during the years 
of his own miserable ap- 
prenticeship. He learned 
then that underneath 
the most plausible 
veneer of civilization in 
mankind there lurks a 
monster of selfishness. 

John Clifford was born on the 16th October, 
1836, at Sawley, in Derbyshire, and he grew up 
in days when even the kindest of parents 
acquiesced in a system that made childhood 
for the lower claases a curse. Nobody could see 
any way of escape from 3 scourge that the law 
allowed. The parents of poor children needed 
the few shillings a week that their children 
could earn at such a monstrous sacrifice. It 
was the dark age of British industrialism. 
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‘The Clifford family moved to Beeston when 
John was about four years old. He had already 
learned hix alphabet at the Baptist uchoo! at 
Sawley, riding there on the hack of a big dog. 
At Beeston he suffered at the hands of a brutal 
schoolmaster, a big, black-eyed tyrant whore 
alarming squint Jed to misunderstandings 

wrongful punishmonts. The discovery 
of bruises on her son's hody by Mrs. Clifford 
brought about a change for the better. At 
the national school the delicate, sensitive hoy 
found a friend in Mr. Godler, who talked to his 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE GREAT PREACHER 






‘The cottage at Sawley, in Derbyshire, where 
October, 1856. In hus childhood days Sawley was 


it nt young pupil about Oxford and the 
, and lent him books. 
Poe the done bed ten just a little, 
only to be slammed violently. When Clifford 
hed begun to dream of a university career and 
the opportunity to cultivate his mind, he was 
taken from school and sent to work in the 
factory. Like Dickens, when he went to the 
blacking warehouse, Clifford knew that he was 
worth more than to be a drudge, and he auffered 
a torturing sense of humiliation and waste. 
He never the dream that had been 20 
abruptly thwarted. There were no spare hours 
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Working in a Factory 


to be devoted to reading, and so, later on, 
he made himself so expert at his mechanical 
toil that he could read as he worked. When 
forbidden to do this, he hegged ta be allowed to 
demonstrate that he could study his book and 
at the same time beat all his fellow-workers 
at their mechanical task. This he did, and after- 
wards nobody interfered with his reading while 
at work. 

One of his favourite books was Emerson’s 

“ Essays,” in which he marked, among aa) 
pansages, “ M: life is not an apology, but a life.” 
s At thirteen he became a 
machine-minder. Soon after- 
wards, through overwork and 
Jack of fresh air, his health 
broke down. He was sent for 
a year to work with a firm of 
nurserymen. When he returned 
to the factory, restored by the 
outdoor life, he was promoted 
to the position of book-keeper 
and put in charge of a dopart- 
meut. He was then sixteen 
years old. but his own suffer- 
ings and what he had seen of 
human wrong had made him, 
in thought and feeling, much 
older. He presented, to those 
few who nuderstood one the 
tragic spectacle a 
van troubled with the onli 
ual unrest of a mature man, 

The Fetters Break 

Other boys, possessed of 
Clifford’s ability and energy, 
might have sought means to 
rise quickly in the world. But 
Clifford was not ambitious for 
worldly success. It was his 
inward state that tortured and 
perplexed him— perhaps his 
very revolt against the evil 
conditions of his life. He 


Dr. ous was born on the 26th sought for the faith that would. 
Tow there are two stations ou the fuilway, each abut ¢ tle dustant 


Village, but make existence, with all ita 


and personal hurta, 


‘wrongs 
supportable. At last there came a sudden light. 


At the evening service st the Baptist village church, 
about November, 1860, at the close of a prayer meoting meeting, 
and after some five or six months of misery and wretched- 
nes, of sustained efforia to get free from the burden of 
conscious guilt, of battle with the evil in the heart, I 
experienced quite suddenly, in a moment, spiritual 
emancipation. The fetters seemed to be broken by 
one stroke, and into the liberty of the children of God 
I leaped as in an instant. 

Seven months later, on the 16th June, 1851, 
he was baptized, and not long afterwards he 
decided to enter the Church. It was not easy 
for a mere youth to persuade the grave elders 
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His First Sermon 


that he had suffered the experiences considered 
indispensable to spiritual salvation. Clifford 
won them ovei in the end by the simple force 
and sincerity of his account of his conversion, 
and the urgency of the call that he felt. 

He preached his first sermon, when still only 
nineteen years of age, at the General Baptist 
Church, Nether Street, Beeston. The building 
was an ordinary dwelling-house roughly adapted 
to its purpose. Clifford and four others used 
preaching by fhe get O's sgl enaiie. 

i yy the light of a single c: a 
The pulpit sted at a box turned up 
on its end, 

This first sermon was brought to the 

notice of a local minister, who advised 
the young preacher to prepare another 
sermon to be delivered in church as a 
test. Clifford did so, taking as his text, 
“The leaven of the Pharisees which is 
hypocrisy.” 
“In much fear and trembling,” he 
says, “I entered that pulpit, not terrified 
by the audience, for the living figures of 
which it was composed were scarcely dis- 
cernible in the gloom, but agitated by 
feelings of awe and dread—awe in under- 
taking so responsible a task as that of 
preaching the Word of God, and dread 
that I should fail.” 

The candles on the pulpit guttered 
badly, but Clifford was afraid to snuff 
them, lest in doing so he might extinguish 

y 






them and be unable to read his carefull, 
written manuscript. 
Gaining Confidence 

Soon he found himself in demand as & 
local preacher. The sheets of written 
matter diminished. He was gaining in 
confidence, and felt able to speak with 
only the barest notes the mes: that 
burned within him, and upon which he 
brooded day and night. 

Sometimes he nrade a slip or two, at 
which the kind-hearted, encouraging con- 


tion merely smiled. On one occa- 
oo he was Cisoussing the interview 
between Christ and Nicodemus and 
called the latter Nathaniel by mistake. 
Instantly a rough voice at the back of 
the church prompted him, “Thou meanest 
Nicodemus, lad.” 

The Baptist Association, realizing the earnest- 
nesa and growing power of the young preacher, 
sent him to the Midland Baptist College to be 
trained for a pastorate. In his second year 
at the college Clifford acted aa student pastor 
at Market Harborough. Then came a great 
honour. He was invited to become minister 
of Praed Street Baptist Church, London. 


THE ELOQUENT PASTOR OF PRAED STREET 


JOHN CLIFFORD 


This church had been founded in 1827 by a 
woman named Alice Ludford, who, coming from 
the country to London, could find no church 
of her own denomination in Paddington, the 
district in which she had settled. For the time 
being she joined the Wesleyans, and it was 
while visiting the poor and sick on their behalf 
that she came upon a young man and his wife, 
the former grievously ill, and almost dead from 
atarvation, living in a single underground room. 


Dr, Clifford in 1869, eleven years aiter becoming, at the age of twenty- 
two, pastor at Praed Street 
o 


Tebarch tn than chesch Cuneta preached 
werflowing congregations for nineteen years, 
Alice discovered that the young man was & 
General Baptist, and had occasionally preached. 
She nursed him back to life, hired a room in 
Praed Street, borrowed chairs and a pulpit, 
pledged her best cloak in order to buy of 
necessaries, and announced 8 service. 


A Ti ition 
At first the a cee cansisted of the two 
families and a few frit “ We kept on preach- 


ing and praying,” says this remarkable woman. 
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JOHN CLIFFORD 


One day a well-to-do Baptist came and put ten 
shillings in the plate. After the service he 
inquired who had paid for the furnishmg of 
the room, and gave Mrs. Ludford £2 with 
which to redeem her cloak. Soon afterwards 
the little room was filled to overcrowding, 
and a larger one was chtained. This process 
was repeated until. in 1831, a church was built 
at a coat of £1,700, and capable of holding 500 
persons. 

In 1858, when Clifford came to Praed 
Street Church, it had fallen on bad days after 
twenty years of fluctuating fortunes. There 
were only sixty members of the original com- 


WHERE HE PREACHED HIS FIRST SERMON 


Zoe General Baptiet Church building ia Mother Steet, 


ins little room in which Dr. 
nineteen, From the ability of this attempt be was 


munity, many having joined other branches 
of the Baptist faith, and for six months no 
regular wr had preached. 

Clifford only accepted the office after much 
searching of heart and mind. The college 
authorities wished him to atudy for another 
your. But Clifford was burning with impatience 

the message which he felt every day 
bs all the force of a new discovery. On the 
other hand, he was still only twenty-two years 
of age. ‘Was he fit to preach to « larger and, 
moat likely, a more critical congregation ? 

Moreover, he was anxious to complete his 
education, in the secular sense, and he did, in 
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Beeston, Wi 
is Ant sermon at the age 
to preach in chure 


Success as a Preacher 


fact, make it a condition of his acceptance 
that he should be allowed to combine his 
ministerial duties with a course of study at 
London University. 

This condition is characteristic of Clifford’s 
extraordinary hroad-mindedness. Altogether 
unshakable on matters of personal religious con- 
viction, he never allowed his taith to narrow 
his vision. He waa always eager for knowledge, 
and his keen, active brain was for ever being 


sharpen 
political, or educational! character. 

When he graduated as a Bachelor of Science at 
London University, he gained honours in logio, 
geology, and palontology. 
He was interested in all ae- 
pects of life, and it was this 
estholicity, in the original 
sense of the word, that en- 
abled him throughout his 
career to take such @ large 
and useful part in public 
affairs, 

His success ax a preacher 
in London was instantaneous. 
“Speech, did you say?” 
observed a member of the 
audience which Clifford had 
just addressed. “It was not 
@ speech, it was a battle-cry, 
@ rousing shout from begin- 
ning to end.” 

His Long Ministry 

For nineteen years Clifford 
preached to overflowing con- 
gregations at Praed Street 
Church, and only financial 
difficulties postponed the 
buildmg of an adequate-sized 
church in Westbourne Park 
to the year 1877, Here the 
beloved pastor remained for 
another thirty - eight years, 
making the period of his ser- 
pao to the soma mich 

it engaged eo phe- 
nomenal one of fifty-seven years. 

But Clifford’s work for humanity far over- 
flowed the confines of his parish. He flung his 
matchless energies into every kind of social 
work—-organizing, lecturing, writing articles, 
and espousing political and educational causes. 
Frail as his body was, he never himself 
while there was a mi of young people to 
‘be addressed, a letter to be written to someone 
in doubt, or even an acquaintance 
to be in light -hearted gossip after the 
Tong ¢ dey’a work was over. 

His friends warned him that he would never 
be able to combine scholarship with the arduous 
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Spurgeon Secedes 


dutios of a pastorate, but he followed up his 
science degree by graduating in arte. His 
eermons were always loaded with quotations, 
testifying to his wide end sustained reading. 

Two circumstances, apart from the strong, 
simple faith that held the ramshackle 
together, helped to keep him alive until his 
eighty-seventh year—the devotion of his wife, 
whom he married in 1862, after laughingly 
declaring that she would never marry a Baptist 
minister, and who su) A MAST 
him through the strain ot 
his daily work and at the 
great crises of his pastoral 
career ; and the fact that he 
had the happy faculty of 
being able to sleep at any 
moment and in any place. 

Once a friend who hed 
listened to an address given 
hy (Clifford complained that 
the latter had shouted. “T 
had to,” said Clifford. “I 
was asleep when the chair- 
man called apon me to speak, 
and T had to shout to wake 
Inyeelf up.” 

Dr. Clifford became presi- 
dent of the London Baptist 
Association in 1879, and of 
the Baptist Union in 1888. 
These important positions 
sometimes involved bim in 
difficulties requiring all his 
fighting ability in order to 
protect his individual con- 
science and the doctrine that 
he preached. 

A Memorable Fight 

He was sometimes almost 
too nonconformist for the 
Nonconformists. In 1887-89 
there occurred the famous 
“Down Grade ” movement, in 
which Clifford and the great 
C. H. Spurgeon found them- 
selves at loggerheads over 
theological points, although 
there was never any queetion 
of a serious split between 
these two friends who had 
always had a warm Sar gt cach other. 

Spurgeon supported, yy his influence 
and by vigorous articles from his pen, & 
critical attack upon certain new tendencies in 
the Baptist churches. Clifford replied to the 
charges, but the older preacher remained dis- 
satisfied and resigned from the Union. . 

Widespread consternation was caused by this 
secession of a Baptist beloved and revered 

For biographies not incisded ie: 
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JOHN CLIFFORD 


by the entire denomination. Meetings were 
hurriedly arranged and thousands of delegates 
travelled from all parts of England to record 
their opinion in the controversy that had arisen. 

ifford rose to great heights of eloquence 
at these meetings, that might easily have led 
to # serious split in the Union. He pleaded 
for the faith that he had always preached, and. 
which was based upon the simplest posible 
interpretation of the Gospel. He proved that 


ER OF IMPASSLONED ORATORY 


eee mom es 
seproduced by courtery af the Baptiet Union.) 
there could be no fundamental cause for dis- 
union where both sides were agreed upon the one 
vital issue at ep ck tle th 

Spurgeon, ill and nearing the is life, 
never returned to the Union, but he allowed his 
own supporters to do eo, and he took the utmost 
pains to assure Clifford that he had no personal 
quarrel with him. 

Inevitably, 8 man so deeply immersed in the 
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JOHN CLIFFORD 


problems of his time, and yet unmoved in the 
question of faith. found himsrlf occasionally 
in conflict with thoue responaible for the conduct 
of public atiairs. Upon the question of reli- 
gious instruction in schools Clifford remained 
adamant. He could not accept the view that 
the teaching of religion was a responsibility 
of the State. In consequence he inaugurated 
and led the great Passive Resistance move- 
ment from 1903 onwards. As time went on 
and others compromised, Clifford maintained his 
conviction ; and to the very end of his life. his 
amall goods and chattels were periodically con- 
fiscated in lieu of taxes which he refused tu pay. 
Champion of Liberty of Conscience 

Cliffor] was cxentially a fighting missionary. 

To him the saving of souls was a joyous work, 


A DOUGHTY SUCCESSOR OF OLIVER 





The Rev, cites Cromwell: ‘ Take away that bauble!" 
eS ot ee the mew that the teac! 
State. (By courtesy, from the “ Pall 


and he found sixty years all too short a time in 
which to give freely the revelation that he had 
received in early boyhood. Never forgetting 
the injustices that he witnessed in his most 
impressionable years, he fought hard for social 
liberty ; but he put liberty of individual con- 
ecience first. 

Clifford has heen called “the young man's 
preacher.” He was enormously popular among 


the younger members of his congregation, and 
he loved to talk with them and to discuss with 
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Passive Resistance 


them their difficulties and temptations. To 
Clifford religion was nevef dull and prosy, and 
he took care that the young people who bek 

to his social organ:-ations should have plenty 
of wholesome 1un and sport. He made salva- 
tion a glorious adventure. It wes a quest in 
search of that state “when mind and heart 
and life are so full of Chriet and men that there 
is no room for any devil of any kind whatever.” 

He remained young himself throughout a 
life crowded with activity such as was his ideal 
for all. He was alwaya renewing himeelf by 
flinging his energies whole-heartedly into some 
new campaign, whether it was to protest againat 
armenian oppression or to plead with a House of 
Commons committee on behalf of the poor at 
home. He was as greet = viatform caer as a 

preacher, ‘is ly,” it 
CROMWELL was said, “works like a 
windmill in a hurricane: 
his eyes flash lightning : he 
seizes the enemy, as it were, 
by the throat, pommel, him 
breathlessly with blows, and 
throws him aside, a miser- 
able wreck.” 

Perhaps there has been 
no other minister of any 
denomination who was so 
universally respected, irre- 
apective of erced or class. 
He never stressed the fact 
that he was a pastor, even 
purposcly wearing a 
flowing black tie instead of 
the usual one of formal 
shape, and sometimes ap- 
pearing in public in ordin- 
ary tweedy, By thin means 
he gained the ear of many 
who feared the “ parson's 
Dlack Jooks.”* 

Preacher and Reformer 

His life ix a record of two 
great activities. rarely com- 
bined in one man. He was 
& great preacher and a groat 
social reformer. He began 
life in an environment that 
eroused in him a moral indignation that time 
never quenched, and he ended it still fighting 
against injustice, and repeating the simple 

derived from his own conversion. 

He died very suddenly, on the 21st November, 
1923, after having made a short speech at the 
Baptist Hall. He had been created a Com- 
pentost of Honour é in 1921, and held the honorary 
degree of D.D. 

[See * Dr. John Clifford, C.H. : Lite, Letters, and Remi- 
niscences,” by Sir James Marchant, LL.D. (1924,)] 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


How DE LESSEPS BUILT the SUEZ CANAL 


The Wonderful Accomplishment of a French Diplomat Who Became an Engineer 
and Carricd Out an Idca of Napolcon's to Join Two Seas 





Court of Spain at Mad- 
id, jonorary Knight 
Grand Commander of 
the Order of the Star 
of India, Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, 
Member of the French 
Academy, creator of the 
Suez Canal, received by 
Queen Victoria, petted 
by the Empress Eugénie, 
condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment—such is 
the brief story of Fer- 
dinand de Lessepa. 
The De Lesseps Family 
The little house at 
Versailles, where de 
Lesseps was born on the 
19th November, 1805, 
may still be seen, distin- 
guished by 8 marble tab- 
st with gold insorip- 
sion commemorating the 
vent. The de Lesseps 
family had been associ- 
sted with French diplo- 
nacy for hundreds of 
rears. One of them was 
Jardinal Mazarin’s most 
rusted agent, and Fer- 


vurg (Leningrad), and 
Tew York, while in later 
fe he became chargé 
Jaffaires at Tunis. 
‘erdinand de 


njoyed the company 
oa small host of 
brothers and sisters, for 
his parents rejoiced 
in a very numerous 
family. 

Ferdinand spent his 
boyhood in Versailles 
and Paris, taking long 


rambles through the tm. 


‘rrounding country to 
e forests of Marly and 
+ Germain-en-Laye. 
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Whenever opportunity 
served he rode on horse~ 
back, and he became an 
enthusiast for all kinds 
of outdoor amusements, 
& somewhat unusual 
taste in en educated 
Frenchman of hia day. 
Thus he laid the founda- 
tions of an iron physique, 
which in later life en- 
abled him to bear in- 
numerable labours, 
hardships, and fatigues. 
Even at the age of 
eighty he still carried 
himself with the vigour 
of a young man. 

In recognition of his 
father’s faithful services 
to France, Ferdinand de 
Lessepa was educated at 
the expense of the State. 
He attended the Lycée 
Napoléon—which after 
Bonaparte» fall was 
renamed the Lycée 
Henri IV--where he 
proved an active, in- 
telligent, and almost 
cacennively conscientious 
pupil, cager to learn all 
that the achoal had to 
teach him. At the age 
of eighteen he reached 
the end of his school- 
days, and determined to 
follow his father by 
making diplomacy his 
career. 


‘Two Years in Paris 

He spent about two 
years training in Paris, 
learning, foreign langua- 
ges—for which he had 
a great natural aptitude 
—and foreign office 
routine. In 1825 he re- 
ceived his first. appoint- 
ment as attaché to the 
French consulate at 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE CANAL 
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The Suez Canal, connecting the Metiterranean and the 

Sea, was started by Ferdinand de 4n 1859, and com- 

Ue ant danas of ‘The total th of the canal, with 
and channels of a; » the minimum 


h, is 1 
sc feet he 
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expansion 
and conquest in North Africa. Intrigues with 
rival native potentates, and negotiationa for 
treaties with them, kept the embassy in a hum 
of excitement, and young de Leaseps was gener- 
ally quite busy enough. 
Appointed Consul in Egypt 


Sinpen into,» sepabl and sent him off as am- 
bassador to Madrid—an almost dazzling pro- 
motion for a diplomat of only forty-three 
years of age. 
After he had been in Madrid for a your, do 
was recalled by Louis Napoleon, then 
president of the French Republic, and sent 
to Rome on a delicate and confidential mission. 
in Februsry, 1849, a republic had been set up 
there under Mazzini and two other triumvire, 
and Louis Napoleon, who had favoured the 


i 


republic's clerical and reactionary ts, 
had involved himself in difficulties them. 
De Lesseps waa, therefore, dispatched to smooth 


Resigns from Diplomatic Service 
Er serer py agdldt aed de Lesseps was made the 
object of @ most insulting i at the hands 
of the Se of State, body inspired and 
dominated by the president, in order that a 
mask of Geoency should be cast over the sudden 

change of policy towards Rome. All 
the council could find no flew in his conduct, 
nevertheless passed a vote of censure on 
"De Lessepe 
instantly resigned from the diplomatic service, 
and retired into private life. 

large tract of uncultivated land in the Beny 

district, built a model farm, and settled down 


such & promising diplomatic career was in reality 
& most providential stroke for de Lessepa, for, 





Iadex 


An Idea of Napoteon’s 


had he remained an official he could never 
have built the Suez Canal. 

In 1854 Said Pasha became viceroy of 
Revpt, under the ultimate anthonty of the 
‘Tur! Government at Constantinople. Suez 
Canal schemes were much m evidence at this 
time, and. Saxi called upon his frend, Ferdinand 


this project, and it ig said that Rameses 
kang of ancient actually oon- 
structed « canal the Nile Delta 
to the Red Sea, This canal gradually 
silted up, but it was reopened by 
Darius of Persia, “the Great King ’ 
who passes acroas Bible history, 
suteoruantly te ae conquerors of 


AAEULE 
vile! 
pipihels 
rey re 
er uie 
Felety 
A ethe 
bbyiie 


Ee 


jump a fence than of a savant or bookworm, 

they were well disposed towards me ; and when 

the vi showed them the memorandum 

I had drawn up, they were unanimous in my 

favour. So I got my concession, and this was 
Suez Canal” 
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step taken was for a hundred of de Lesseps’ per- 
ronal frends each to put £200 into the scheme 
‘This sum was used to pay for.a preimmary 
investigation of the ground by engmeers brought 
from Europe. All previous surveys had been 
for a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea; no 
one had ever yet carmed out a sea-to-sea 
survey 

‘The engmeers and de Lesseps set off from 
Cairo at the end of November, 1854, in 4 
caravan of mxty camels. The ry traversed 
the Seven er north id south, study 
every aeular relative to the proposed canal 
Ths te hanneey expedition exhausted all 


DREDGERS AT WORK IN THE WATERWAY 





fi 


the Egyptian to 
bear the cost of the whole undertaking, de 
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| FERDINAND DE LESSEP! 
Leaseps hurried back agam to hi engincers, 
and went on with the work of surveying 

So far all had been plain sail, and no 
reastance to the scheme had been encountered. 
Suddenly, however, the Brtwh Government 
began to take a most active axl hostile interest 
in the canal The unhappy Sax was at his 
wits’ end, and wanted to revoke the concession 
for the sake of peace and quict. De Leneps 
naturally refused fo surrender his precious 
concession, ancl, leaving his engmeers to their 
task, he prepared to meet all attacks upon his 
sheme, With tentative plans of the project 
in his pocket, he kc Egypt for Constantmople, 
it, 40 obtum the sultan’ sanction, or 
“ firman,” for lis concession, and, secondly, 
to try to win over the English ambassador 
there to his scheme 

Opposition from “Sultan” Stratford 

Unfortunately tor de Lesseys, Uns ambassador 
war Land Stratford de Redclifle, whom the 
Turks called “ Sultan * Stratford, and who did 
more or los as he chose with the Turkish 
Goverment This determined and pohte gen- 
dleman could see nothing m the Suez Canal 
but an nsxhews French attempt to strike at 
Britam’s mantime supremacy. He, theretore, 
fet his face agamst the scheme, and saw to 
it that de Lesseps, although he was recesved 
with most charmmg politeness and hospitebty, 
should find ne support m Constantmople. 

ince the cngmeers in Egypt bad now 
finshed them preimmary work, and had sent 
in a mot hopeful report de Leseps tock 









4 a 2 { Helped by the Empress Eugénie 


himself off to Paris, hoping to break down 
British opposition at closer quarters. It may be 
asked why he did not go ahead, in spite of that 
oppo-ition, and start raising more funds and 
dogging his canal. Tho answer is that, unless 
he obtained a formal “ firman,’ the under- 
taking would be illegal, and that Stratford de 
Redchife had drawn a most terrifyi picture 

ould 


ot the consequences which would ensue 
the sultan and vier dare to grant the 
“ firman ” without British sanction. 


In July, 1655, de Lewepr was in Paris inter- 
viewing Baron 


de Rothwhild, then heal 
bankers. He was aloo 


who throughout acted as fairy 
the Suez Canal scheme. 
at Madrid, de had done the future 
Ymproas of the French considerable services, 
end Eugénie never forgot to be grateful, 
sticking to de Pesicpe sit. great pertinacity 
through thick and thin, Partly through her 
influence de Lesseps oltaincd ihe ear of the 
Rothschilds, and through them of London 
bankers, so that his future financial po.ition 
was well assured 
Pays a Visit to England 

However, the Bnixrh Government had still 
to be overcome, and at that time the Govern 
ment consisted of one man only who mattered 
—lLord Palmerston. After a few months in 
Paris, de Lesseps crossed to land mm order 
to beard Palmerston in his own den. He knew 
well that the Prima Mimater waa determinedly 


LOADING THE ROCK TO BUITLN THE WATTS OF THR cawar 


‘The project of construct 
Lesseps. Although itis 


canal inking up the Mediterranean and the Red Sea was not first concerwed by Ferdinand de 
‘that « waterway from the Nile Deita to the Red Sea was excavated by Rameaee Il, the credit 
for the Suez Canal idea rust be given to Napoleon, who wuggested it 1m 1798 
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The Suez Canal Started 


‘One of 
the soul from the bed 
mid 


hostile to his canal, and prepared for a very 
stormy interview. Actually he found a blandly 
imperturbable old man, who received him with 


the most charming bonhomie. Nevertheless, de 


This struggle against British opposition to the 
canal ae eae until the canal was 
actually opened. After Palmerston waa suc- 
oceded™ as Premier by the joint of 
Disraeli and Lord Derby, England’s attitude 
remained unceaaingly hostile. De Leaseps, 
however, assured of Eugénie’s protection, now 
determined to go ahead, trusting to luck, 
ultimate success diplomacy, and the empresa to 
pacify the British and obtain the “ firman.” 

Realization of the Canal’s Advantages 

He continued to stir up public opinion in 
Europe, until most people came to realize 
the vast and undoubted commercial advan- 
tages which a Suez canal would bring in ita 


approval of this body. 

By the end of 1858 the Universal Company 
of the Maritime Suez Canal was in full swing, 
and de Lesseps was free to leave the financial 
side of his gigantic and return once 
more to Egypt. As soon as plant and labour 





the dresgnes eaployed m sxsaveting the Sues Ceoal wes qu ite « trium; 
yed measured 2: an length, an 
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[FERDINAND DE _LESSEPS 
AN INGENIOUS MACHINE THAT HELPED TO DEEPEN THE CHANNEL 
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Pelucé, the Mediterranean terminus of the 
canal. This was to be the site of the future 
port, named Port Sald on account of the in- 
terest and support which the canal had received 
from the viceroy. Within a month after this 
first ceremony from 25,000 to 30,000 men 
were hard at work excavating, much to the 
disturbance of Lord Palmerston, who had 
thought that by suitable wire-pulling he could 
prevent the inauguration of the work. 

The actual construction of the Suez Canal 
was @ most uneventful, though busy, process. 
‘Both voluntary and forced labour were em- 
ployed, the Isbourers being chiefly Arabs, 
who could stand the sun better than Europeans. 
Since the Egyptian Government was behind 
the scheme, there was no difficulty or friction 
of any kind ; in fact, everything was done to 
smooth the way for de Lesseps and his staff. 
It must be remembered that nearly all the 
excavation had to be done by manual labour, 
for, although the engineers were equipped with 
sand dredgers, other excavating machinery 
was then unknown. 

Lack of Sufficient Drinking Water 

‘ene the work had been a hand ices noe 

two years, progress was up serio 
lack of drinking water, ‘and a canal had 20 be 
cut which would bring fresh water from the 
Nile to Ismailia, near the middle of the isthmus, 
and carry it thence southwards to the Red 
Sea. ly, on the 18th November, 
1862, water was let into the first portion of 
the canal, from the Mediterrancan to Lake 
Manzala, one of the chain of salt-water lakes 
which form the northern stretch of the canal. 
Yet even when the canal had progressed thus 
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far, Lord Palmerston, “for reasons of State,” 
continued to denounce it in the House of 
Commons as “a delusive and chimerical 
scheme,” and sa “an und which, I 
believe, an ita commercial character, 
may be deemed to rank among the many bubble 
echemea that from time to time have been 
paimed off on gullible capitalists.” 
Suddenly, in January, 1863, Said died, and 
Ismail Pasha succeeded him, a circumstance 
which greatly perturbed de Leaseps and his 
colleagues. De Lessepa rushed off instantly 
to interview Ismail. All was well, and he 
telegraphed back to his colleaguen s mewoge 
which reads like a sigh of relicf: “ . . 
may feel quite at caso both ax regards’ the 
progress of our work and the regular payment 
of the sums for which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has made itself responsible.” 
How the “Firman” was Obtained 
All this while the “‘firman” had not yet 
been obtained, and, now that the work was 
so far advanced, ita absence could no Jonger 
be tolerated. De Lexsepa started one more 
atrenuous campaign, the empress benstirred 
herelf onee more, and worried her husband 
about the matter continually. In 1865 
Napoleon embarked at Marseilles for Algiers, 
and among thom who saw him off stood the 
Turkish grand vizier, Fuad Pasha, who waa 
visiting the south of France to recruit his 
health, Primed by Kugénie, Napoleon point- 
eclly ignored Fuad, until the latter approached 
and asked if he had given any grounds for 
offence, “The only answer he received waa 
an expremive gesture accompanying one 
word 'firman'” As # result of this short 
interview, and since Palnerston no longer 
roared at the British Foreign Office, or 
Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople, the 
‘ firman ” appeared, bearing the date of the 
19th March, 1866 
Saving the Honour of France 
With this encouragement the canal was 
pushed on with renewed vigour, and its opening 
was announced for the 17th November, 1868. 
Yet, after all the years of smooth progress, a 
month before this date a sudden obstacle made 
ita appearance. An outcrop of rock, whose 
existence had escaped the surveyors, was 
discovered. De Lesseps hastened to the scene, 
to find an immense boulder rising 5 metres 
(peewee ganl bal 56 and got ponder oom 
canal * Go and powder from 
Cant he ordered, «powder “ar masses—and 
thant ee camer bie ae tke ae we will 
blow up gamely ses Invitations had been 
ineued the inauguration; the eyes of all 
the world were fixed upon the isthmus of Suez. 
De Leesepa had to make any sacrifice to be 
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‘Two Seas Linked Up 


in & position to receive the company’s guests. 
He waited the coming of the powder on tenter- 
hooks. After an agonizing delay it arrived, 
the charge was placed and exploded, the amoke 
cared away, and the great rock lay scattered 

its. De Leaseps had, fortunately, 
saved his reputation. 

So, on the appointed day, the Suez Canal 
‘waa opened with imposing ceremonies. Eugénie 
wax there, among a brilliant group of personages, 
with the Emperor Austria, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and the British 
minister in Egypt. On the ort Rovermber, 
gave a great reception to © guests, 
and the canal, as well as thove who made it, 
were blessed by @ Mohammedan sheik and a 

inti in turn. On the following 
dsy, headed by tho Aigle, the French im- 
perial yacht, with Eugénie and de Leaseps on 
board, s procession of vessels set out from 
Port Said to pass through the canal. Their 
took nearly three days; in fact, they 


x 


it 


f 
is 


ms afterward the Eonpreas told de Lessons 

"ears e Empress 
that “during the whole journey she had felt 
as though a circle of fire was round her head, 
‘because every moment she thi + she saw 
the Aigle stop short, the honour of the French 
fag compromined, and the fruit of our labours 


Ming the six months or so which intervened. 
between the opening of the canal and the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, de 
Leaseps was the hero of all Europe. Franco 
féted him endlessly, Queen Victoria appointed 
him an Honorary Knight Grand Commander 
of the Order of the Star of India, and he was 
elected a» member of the French Academy, 
the highest honour to which any Frenchman 
can aspire. He came to England and received 
ovations such as are usually reserved for vic- 
torious warriors ; he was complimented by his 
old opponent, Disraeli; and he returned to 
France, possibly sick of the sight of banquets 
and the sound of his own praises, but at all 
events assured that Britain was no longer hostile 
to the Suez Canal. 

Panama Cans! Scheme Considered 
‘The isthmus of Suez conquered, it was but 


congress at Paria, held during 1875, the subject 
the Groups see deteiled Index 


“Terrible Mosquito Scourge _| 
A TRIUMPHAL DAY IN T 


the Suar Canal wee 
‘At The end af the voyage, whi 
of a Panama canal was discussed at length, 
and at the same time the United States 
Government sent an expedition to explore the 
poasibilities of such # canal. 

De Leaseps summoned a congress to meet 
gathered hy tee Amenoen expedition might be 
gat erican. €: ition might 
laid, Bo eat the matter could be discussed 
thoroughly. The congress duly met on the 
premises of the Paris Geographical Society, 
and thrashed the matter out. Canals of all 
kinda, and in all localitiea, ware proposed—sea- 
level canals, canals with locks, oanals which 
should pass through mountains by means of 
vast tunnels. Finally de Lessepe’ own proposal 
for a sea-level canal Lath gaise canal was 
considered practicable lopted. It was 
estimated that auch an undertaking could be 
carried out at a cost of about £40,000,000. 

Surveying the Panama Canal Route 

The congrees having separated, a company 
for constructing the canal was formed, styled 
the Universal Inter-Oceanio Canal Company. 
A concession to build the canal through Col- 
ombian territory was easily obtained, and in 
the course of five years four spplications 
for cupital were made which realized some 
£20,000,000. In 1880 de Leaseps paid his 
firat. visit to Panama. ne — over Arad 
ground with the engineers who served hi 
at Suez, and concluded that the canal could 
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Franch imperial 
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lasted three days, the engineer was overwhelmed 
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HE LIFE OF FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


™ 


won of vemels beadad by the 
‘with honours. © 
be built in eight years for the sum of 843 
million francs, or £7,000,000 lees than the 
estimate of the congress. 
Bo, see of soventy ve, de Leeseps 
af age seventy-five, 
embarked upon his titanic ing. On 
the let February, 1881, work was commenced 
on s canal from Colon to Panama, the route 
now followed by the actual Panama Canal. 
‘De Lessepe was full of optimism and enthusiasm. 
He intended to employ between 8,000 and 
10,000 workmen, ing out the various #e0- 
tions of the work to five firms of contractors, one 
American and four French. Until the end 
of the yesr 1884 considerable progress wae 
made, in spite of earthquakes and the discovery 
of great numbers of hidden springs, which 
continually swamped the cuttings. In 1885 
® series of disasters overtook the scheme. A 
revolution broke out in Colombia; Colon, the 
headquarters of the works, was totally des- 
troyed; and corruption and yellow fever 
brought the work almost to a standstill. 
Actusliy mosquitoes really ruined de Lesseps’ 
great attempt to pierce the isthmus. That 
‘these insects were the cause of the fever was not 
then i and no precautions were taken 
to drain the swamps where they bred. Ever 
since the work had been started in 1881, between 
thirty and forty funerals had taken place every 
day at Colon alone. 
je the Groups s00 deteifed Index 
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Yellow fever led to laxity, laxity to corrup- 
tion, corruption to the ombezzloment and min- 
appropriation of fu 80 to ruin. The 
truth was that de Lesseps was far too old a 
man to maintain his grasp upon a0 vast an 
undertaking, especially since 20 many different 
firms of contractors were engaged at one time. 
His power of attention flagged, and although 
he himself never actually ap) ‘iated mone; 
belonging to the company, he hopelessly failed 
to keop adequate control over the many who 


ONCE ACCLAIMED A POPULAR HERO 






The end of de Lesseps was putiable in the extreme. 

and insulted, the once popular hero 
‘old man on the 7th December, 1894. 

were so disposed. The finances of the com- 

pany went from bad to worse, and shareholders 

began to feel uneasy, then to clamour for their 

money back again. 

In 1887 de Lesaeps roused himeelf and deter- 
mined to make one last effort to pull the whole 
concern out of the morass into which it had 
slipped. By the advice of M. Eiffel, one of 
hia contractors, who later built the Eiffel 
Tower in Paria, he proj to build four 
Jocks un the Atlantic side and four on the 
Pacific side of the canal. But the capital at 
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of France died « broken-hearted 1893, 


A Pititol End 


his disposal had so dwindled, and shareholders 
were so reluctant to furniah more money, 
that the scheme had to be abandoned. 

In December, 1888, de Lessepa, now aged 
eighty-three, made one last desperate appeal 
for funds ; 

1 appeal to all Frenchmen. to all my aasociates, whose 
fortunes are threatened. 1 have devoted my hfe to 
‘two great works, which were pronounced to be im- 
‘powsibihties—namely, the Hues and Panama Canale. 
‘The Hues Canal » constructed, and has enriched France, 
If you wish to complete the Panama Canal, your chance 
1s in your own bands. You must decide, 

France decided that to invest any more 
in the scheme would be to throw good 
money after bad, and de Lessepes’ last 
appeal failed. On the 13th December the 
Panama Canal Company suspended pay- 
ment, and three judicial liquidators were 
appointed by the Government. 

As a last effort, de Lesseps tried to found 
a new compsny out of the wreck of the 
old, called the Panama Canal Completion 
Company. But no capital was forth- 
coming, and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. An inquiry waa instituted 
into the proceedings of the original com- 
pany by the French Government. After 
s0 jong an interval that most men’s 
minds had completely turned to other 
affairs, the world was startled to learn, 
on the 15th November, 1892, that the 
Government had decided to prosecute 
de Lessepe and his co-directors for breach 
of trust and misappropriation of funds, 

Homiliating the Famone Engineer 

It seems strangely cruel that an old 
man of eighty-seven, who had seen the 
hopes of his life shattered, and whose 
sole guilt consisted in a reckless disregard 
of practical and economic difficulties in 
his desire for the dizement of 
France, should be brought to the humilia- 
tion of the dock. 

The long trial of de Lesseps and the 
other directors on month by 


Ruined, despised, MOnth. Finally, on the Oth February, 


de Lesseps was sentenced to five 

years’ imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 
francs (£120). Throughout the trial he had 
lain at his country house utterly unable to 
move. He was in ignorance that he had been 
tried and sentenced, and since he was so ill he 
was not put in prison. 

Fortunately, de Lesseps never knew of the 
fearful end of the Panama Canal Company at 
all. For a little while he lingered on, an object 
of profound pity to almost all the world, event- 
ually dying on the 7th December, 1894. 

[Nec Laves by A. Bertrand and E. Fertier (1887), and 
G. B, Smith (1808).) 
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GROUP 2.—EXPLORERS 


§.... B-—<Aade (CHRISTOPHER coLuMaus 


The DISCOVERER of the NEW WORLD 


Christopher Columbus, the Fearless Genocse Navigator, Whose Voyages in Search of 
a Passage to the East Established the Existence of a Vast Unknown Continent 


'‘OWARDS the end of a January day in 

1485, a tall, thick-set, travel-stained man 
of middle age, sank down wearily on the 
stepe of an ancient Franciscan monastery. With 
him was a little boy, scarcely seven years 
old, After he had rested his tired limbs, the 
man rang the convent bell and a monk appeared 
at the gates, surprised at being disturbed at 
such @ fate hour. The wayfarer appealed for 
@ crust of bread and a drink of water for hia 
son, but the kindly 
monk, attracted by his 
courtly bearing and 
apeech, would not allow 
him to continue hig 
march that night, and, 
throwing open the gates, 
invited him to enter the 


monastery. 

Refreshed by the food 
and rest provided by his 
hospitable hosts, the 
traveller told them his 
story. Hoe was a native 
of oa, and his name 
was Columbus. That 
day, he explained, he had 
walked many miles over 
rough mountain roads 
to the seaport of Palos, 
on the Gulf of Cadiz, 
seeking a friend who, he 
was disappointed to find, 
had moved to Seville. 
Penniless, and without 
food or shelter, he had 
then wandered along to 
the isolated monastery 
of La Rabida. 

The interest shown in 
him by the monks in- 
duced Columbus to take 
them into his confidence, and to explain what 
had brought him to Spain. 

Like one or two other learned people of 
that day, he was convinced that the earth 
was spherical in shape, and that the vast 
continent of Asia could be reached by sailing 
weetward. He was anxious to test this theory, 
and to start on a voyage across the Atlantic, 
put his project was held up through lack of 
funds, He had, therefore, come to Spain to 
see if he could interest the Court in his plans, 
and obtain from them the financial assistance 
he required. The monks were enthralled by 


THE SHIP THAT BORE COLUMRUS 





the ingenious theories propounded by Columbus. 
and they promised to look after his little aon, 
Diego, while he sought an interview with the 
King and Queen of Spain. 

Seven years before Columbus re- 
appeared at the gates of the monastery. He 
had left them full of hope and enthusiasm ; 
he came back despondent, low-spirited, almost 
broken-hearted. During that Jong interval 
he had striven to interest royalty and noble- 
men of various nation- 
alities in his acheme, and 
he had failed. He had 
travelled far and wide ; 
he had explained his 
plans to King John IL 
of Portugal, to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of 
Spain, to rich Spanish 
dukes, as had his bro- 
ther to Henry VII of 
England. 

Everywhere he had 
met with rebuffs and dis- 
appointment. None be- 
lieved his plan was 
practical ; most of those 
he had consulted had 
thought him mad, and 
had = openly ridiculed 
him. Deluded by false 
promises, betrayed by 
unworthy friends, sus- 
tained only by recur- 
ring hopes which proved 
groundless, the fruitless 
quest continued until at 
last his patience had 
become exhausted, and 
he had turned his back 
on the Court of Spain, 
as he thought, for ever. 
Setting out on foot for Franoe, where he 
hoped he might yet find someone to help him, 
he called at La Rabida with the intention of 
reclaiming his son. The monks were still 
interested in hie ambition, and listened to his 
adventaree with unaffected sympathy. Moved 
by their faith in him, Columbus consented to 
remain at La Rabida while Juan Peres, the 
aged head of the monastery, who had formerly 
been Queen Isabella’s confessor, wrote to her 
Majesty on his behalf. The conquest of 
Granada had been completed, the Moors had 
been driven from their last stronghold in 
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Spain, and Isabella readily listened to hor 
confessor’s pleading. Urged by him not 
mins this opportunity of finding a new route 
to the Indies, she consented to receive Colum- 
bus. After hearing what he proposed to do, 
she agreed to help him. 

Reward of Perseverance 

Many of the beat years of his life hed been 
sacrificed for the golden opportunity that had 
at last arrived. Overwhelmed with joy, he 
could searcely realize that his steady persia- 
tence and patience had brought their great 
reward, and his gladdened heart turned in 
aratitude to thoae faithful friends at La Rabida 
who had performed for him such an invaluable 
service, 

Chrixtopher Columbun, or, to give his name 
in ita Italian form, Criatefero Colombo, was 
born in or about the year 1446. Genoa, his 
birthplace, was at that time one of the busiest 
porta on the Mediterranean coast, and many 
hours did young Christopher spend on the 
quaynide, watching the strange vessels entering 
and leaving the harbour. Many were the 
stirring tales of Jife at sca he heard from the 
hardy seamen who thronged the busy streets. 

As soon a4 lessons were over at the little 
school where he learnt arithmetic, Latin, and 
geography, he would ran down to the harbour 
and gaze longingly out at sco for hours at a 
time. He loved to feel the sting of the salt 
breeze, to hear the foam-created waves break 
ove the harbour walls, to watch the ships 

longh their way majestically out to the open 

His thoughta dwelt on distant lands, and 
the opportunities they offered for adventure, 
He was a dreamer who dreamed only of one 
thing—adventure on the high seas, and in 
foreign countries, 
Choice of a Seafaring Life 

No one who knew him could have been sur- 
prised when, at the age of fourteen, he entered 
on & career. Little is known of his 
early voyages, but it is probable he did not, 
frie ete desi pee oan te bs ae 
frequently at home helping his father, who 
was a wool-weaver. All his spare time was 
given to the study of map drawing, astronomy, 
history, and geography—subjects that were to 
be so useful to him jater in life. In map 
drawing and making sailor's charts he became 
extremely efficient, and for a long time, while 
awaiting the chance to start on his first great 
voyage, he earned his living in this way. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Columbus left 
Genoa and went to Lisbon, then the centre 
of geographical knowledge. In the Portuguese 
capital his pies allergy rig skill as 
®& seaman soon it popularity. 
For many years he remained in Portugal, 
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old 
to 


Looking to the West 
developing his theories, ing his plans 
with experienced navigators, consulting 
with geographical experts on the possibility of 
reaching the Indies by sailing weet. 

The more he thought about his plan, the more 
convinced was he that it should be attempted. 
Many disagreed with him, but while they con- 
tinued to explore the west coast of Africa, 
with a view to finding s passage to the Indies 
by sailing eastward round its most southerly 
point, Columbus mentally pursued a lonely 
route in the opposite direction. 

Whenever possible he went on a voyage, 
and on one of these he called at an i 
port, afterwards making for Iceland. He heard 


tales of mysterious islands and continents on 
the other side of the Atlantic; he over 
the fantastic maps of the period ; itudied 


ancient theories; and he consulted with Tos- 
canelli, a famous Florentine astronomer, who 
showed great interest in the ambitious explorer. 
His Doubts Dispelled 

Columbus was deeply religious, and at 
divine service one day he met Filippa Mofiiz, 
the daughter of one of the sea-captains of 
Henry the Navigator. When he married 
her, in 1477, he discovered many valuable 
charte and maps formerly used by his father- 
in-law. These removed the last shreds of 
doubt as to the ao of his theories, end and 
e began quest 
for someone to snenee his expedi expedition. 
after so man! itmenta, he finally 
found a riond in feotehe of Spain has already 
Telated. 
umbus 
in his 


ff 


st 


was a far-seeing man. He had 
success, and he took precautions 
ensure that he would have a share ia, the 
he expected to bring back with him. 
also demanded to be appointed governor of 
Spy Mamie be might cieoover. His terms were 
first. regarded as extravagant, and were 
Stud. Columbus promptly took his depar- 
ture, but he had not gone very far before he 
was overtaken by a measenger, who had been 
sent to recall him at the queen’s express request. 
Columbus returned to the Court to receive the 
news that all his demands had been conceded, 
and thst he had also been given the title of 
Admiral of the Ocean. 
Preparations for the Voyage 
After months of careful preparation, Colum- 
bus was ready to start on his historic voyage. 
The ition consisted of three small ships, 
none of which was larger than a medium-size 
fishing boat. Columbus took command of the 
Santa Maria, while the Pinta and the Nisa 
were entrusted to the care of two brothers 
named Pinzon. The crews, numbering less 
than 100 persons, were recruited chiefly from 
the Groups see detailed Index 


The Expedition Sets Ont 
THE REALIZATION OF 


Winle the adventurous ses-ceptains of Portugal ware sesking ¢ pemere to the 


waa to the Weat 
aaled across the inhosptable waters of the 
convicted criminals, who were given the chance 
of sailing with Columbus as an alternative to 

On the 3rd August, 1492, after a church 
service had been held, the three vessels sailed 
from the harbour of Palos. No voyage was 
ever started under more depressing conditions. 
Men and women wept bitterly as Columbus 
weighed anchor. Full of evil forebodings, they 
watched the shipa dmft out to sea, convinced 
that the bold pioneers would never return. 

N bag had Jagose Anioeeios ‘eet See 

for were they alone in their pessimism, 
a similar view prevailed among the crews 
Gathering in gloomy groups, they watched 
roouding in the distance, wondering f they were 
in istance, ing i 

was Columbus, the one man who was embarking 
on that dangerous adventure full of joyous 
anticipation, full of faith in God and in himself. 
Conscious, not of fear, but of happi that 
came from the realization that at he was 
fulfilling his life-long ambition, he paced the 
deck of his ship, s conspicuous figure by his 
impressive height, his sturdily built frame, his 
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A LIFE-LONG AMBITION 


East 


by way of the west coast of Africa, 
Convinced mm bus views by the discovery of certan charts and mape, he 
broad Atlante, and, after an adventurous voyage, set foot on land in a new world, 


red hair, intelligent blue eyes, freckled counten- 
ance, and grave features. 

Helped & favourable wind, Columbus 
goon reacht Sho (Canary. Xeles, where ho spent: 
nearly a month refitting his vessels. en 
began his great voyage mto the unknown 
Favoured with a strong breeze that filled the 
sais of his ships, he took leave of the Old 
World and steered a course due west. 

A steady rate of progress was maintamed, and 
Columbus kept a careful record of the dis- 
tance covered each day. But as the days 
gradually totalled to weeks, and still no land 
appeared, his men grew uneasy. Every hour 
took them farther and farther away from Spain, 
and their fears soon found expression in threate 

The Rumblings of Mutiny 

If, as seemed to be the case, the wind in 
that quarter always blew from the east, how 
was it pomsible for them to return to Spain t 
Their bot-headed commander must be mad, 
they 3 only a lunatic would behave as 
he was doi Trivial incidents were magnified 
into portents of ill-omen; the variations of 
the magnetic needle threw them into paroxyams 
of terror ; their discontented murmurings grew 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
in volume until the whole crew threatened 
mutiny, and the more desperate among them 
contemplated throwing Columbus overboard. 
The task of pacifying these faint-hearted 
and ignorant beings taxed the explorcr’s 
ingenuity to the uttermost. He resorted first 


to deception, then to promises. and finally to 
threats. In order to keep them in ignorance 
of the great distance they had travelled he 


WHEN THE CREW 






a 


wan in trom hus crew, 


» They 

be seen, and threatened to throw 
kept two logs—one for his own use, showing 
the correct mileage, and the other, bearing 
fictitious figures, for exhibition to the crew. 
Not once, but many times, clouds on the evening 
sky deluded them into thinking they were in 
sight of land. Their hopes rose, only to be 
awaliowed in agonizing disappointment. 

So often was this repeated that to calm his 
men Columbus was forced to promise in the 
end that if land was not sighted within three 
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THREATENED MUTINY 
Es 


‘On hus first voyage of ducovery to the hew World, the explorer’s ife Of that moment. 


feared that land would i i 
Colunben ote “#82 an incredulous world that he was 


“| ‘The First Sight of Land 


days he would turn back. Proofs were not 
wanting at that time that land was near at 
hand. Birds that were known never to venture 
far from land visited the ships, and Columbus's 
only fear was that he might unknowingly sail 
between two islands. Another day . 
They had seen fresh green weeds; they had 
picked up a piece of wood delicately carved 
by the hand of man; they had seen float by a 
tree-branch ing some berries. 

That night of the 11th October, 
1492, Columbus ordered everyone to 
keep a sharp watch for land. The 
crews, no longer rebellious, needed no 
instructions, for » reward had been 
offered for the first man to give an 
authentic report that their goal had 
been reached. This was earned by 
Columbus himself. Two hours before 
midnight,he was standing alone,peering 
into the darkness, when he thought 
he caught sight of a light in the dis- 
tance, moving slowly as if being carried 
by someone. Hardly able to control 
his excitement, he called one of the 
men to his side, and pointed a trem- 
bling finger in the direction of the tiny 
object of his gaze. 

Hours of Uncertainty 

Almost at once it disa: , and 
for four hours Columbus Was left in a 
state of uncertainty as to whether he 
had been deceived. At two o'clock 
in the morning a cannon was fired 
from one of the other vessels. His 
hopes were confirmed. Land had been 
righted. Overcome with emotion, the 
intrepid navigator dropped to his knees, 
and offered a prayer of thankfulness 
for their deliverance. 

No words can describe his feelings 
when, at dawn on that historic 12th 
October, he looked out for the first 
time on the New World. His daunt- 
less courage, his persistence, his deter- 
mination and strength of purpose, all 
found their consummation in the glory 
He had proved to 


right and they were wrong; but sur- 
passing the pride he felt in his achievement 
was an overwhelming sense of gratitude to 
Providence. From his humble station in 
life, he had been chosen as the instrument of 
God to reveal to mankind the glories of the 
New World. 

Confronting him was a fertile low-lying 
island, plentifully endowed with green trees. 
On the shores a large number of naked savages 
stood gazing at the ships. lost in astonishment. 
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Naming the New Land 


‘The Spaniards, with their pale faces, their 
beards, and their gorgeous raiment—these 
strange beings who seemed to have appeared 
from nowhere—must, they reasoned among 
themselves, have dropped from heaven during 
the night. When, therefore, Columbus and 
his men approached the shore in their small 
boats, the natives fled in terror to the woods, 
aad remained there until 2t became clear that 

e invaders were disposed to be friendly. 

As soon as he landed, Columbus 2 
knelt down and prayed fervently. 
Then unforling the royal standard. he 
took possegsion of the island in the 
name of the Spanish rulers, and gave 
it the name of San Salvador. Colum. 
bus found out as much about the 
island as he could from the na- 
tives, distributed among them some 
beads and trinkets in eachange for 
gold and cotton, and then sailed 
south. Haiti and Cuba, which he 
discovered while crusing among 
the islands of the West Indies, he 
mistook to be parts of ™ Cipango,”” 
or Japan: and India, he estimated, 
could not be more than ten days’ 
journcy away. His calculations were, 
of course, very wide of the mark, 
a wistake due to his having greatly 
underestimated the circumference 
of the earth, 

Loss of the Santa Maria 

While off the island of Haiti, the 
Santa Maria grounded and was lost. 
Columbus, therefore, returned to Spain 
on the Nsiia, leaving forty-four of 
the crew behind to form a settlement. 
The two ships reached Palos on the 
15th March, 1493, after an absence 
of seven months. Columbus was 
greeted with extraordinary enthusi- 
asm as he passed through Barcelona 
and other towns on his way to the 
Spanish Court. Along streets thronged (iy. 







an 


with excited spectators, he rode in & on the mght of the 11th 
land. His behef 


strange procession, consisting, apart mghted 
from himself and his fellow -sailors, o! 

six captive “Indians,” gaily painted according 
to their weird custom, and a veritable menagerie 
of queer-looking birds and animels. At Court 
he wae welcomed with great pomp and ceremony 
and nfter listening spellbound to the story oi 


promised to help him equip another expedition 

In September, 1493, Columbus started or 
hin second voyage. This was on 4 much large: 
seale than the previous one, for his ship, the 
Marigalante, way scvompanied by two othel 
merchant ships and fourteen caravels. In the 
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COLUMBUS SIGHTS THE NEW WORLD 


‘when a cannon boomed forth the prearranged 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


course of this journey he made numerous 
discoveries, including the islands of Dominica 
and Semele: et sitionente ere piedes 
trading witl 6 natives was begun, and when 
he returned to Spain he took with him large 
quantities of native produce. consisting chiefly 
of fruit and maize. Columbus realized the 
importance of keeping alive a spirit of good- 
will with the natives, and he strove hard to 
control his men. Apart from his brother, 


3 hast 


va 7 


October, 1492, 
was confirmed at a o'clock th 


jumbua beheved that he had 


je next morning, 
signal. 


however, he found no one to support him. 
Plundering, robbery, and violence became 
commonplace incidents which he was powerless 
to check. 

On his third voyage, in 1498, Columbus headed 
more to the south and skirted the north-east 
coast of South America as far as the river 
Orinoco. Although practically an invalid, 
suffering from eye trouble and crippled with 
gout, his enthusiasm was undimmed and his 
great intellect was unimpaired. The hardships 
of travel, the intense heat, and the tortures 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


of thirst were endured with the resolute courage 

he had always displayed. When, after dis- 

covering Trinidad, he made his way to Haiti, 

he found the colony in a state of mutiny. 
Charged with Cruelty 

In gpite of his mckness, he managed to restore 
order. In Spain, however, about this time, 
Columbuy, for various reasons, was fast losing 
his popularity with Ferdinand and Issbeila, his 
importation of natives into Spain being speci- 
ally regarded with disfavour. He, therefore, 
shortly found himeclf superseded by 8 man 
named Bobadiila, who had been sont out 
by Ferdinand to take his place. Deserters 
from the colony had gone home with grotesque 
stories, charging Columbus with cruelty and 
misgovernnent, and, on the king’s instructions, 
the famous navigator was put in chains and 
taken back to Spain @ prisoner. 

Columbus soun cleared himsclf of these pre- 
poslerous charges, and in 1502 he made a 
fourth voyage to the New World, with the object 
of finding a passage to India. In spite of 
terrible storms and constant illness, he reached 
Honduras, in Central America, and caplored 
the Gulf of Meaico. Finally, he was wrecked 
off Jumuica, and after an absence of two and 
a half year he returned to Spain, misfortuno 
dogging him to the last. After the death of 
Queen Isabella in 1504, his entreatica to the 
king for some recognition of his work met 







Altogether four to Ameciea were made by Columbus, and 
Heath and spirit, tha betel pesiod oF populatiey at the Court et Spats es 
later, in 1506, he died, in poverty and almost forgotten by the country he had perved 


THE PITIFUL END OF A GREAT SERVANT OF SPAIN 


A Debt Forgotten 


with no A fickle world forgot the 
debt it to one of ita greatest sons, and in 
1506, low-spirited, broken-hearted, and in bad 
health, jumbus went to Valladolid, where, 
on the 20th May, he died in erty and 
neglect. ‘A more jitifel end to e life that had 
been dedicated to the service of mankind 
could scarcely be imagined. 

That he died a poor man was due partly to 
his unselfish generosity, for he had made large 
grants of money to his native town of Genoa, 
with the object of relieving the poor townspeople 
of taxation. The last few years of his life were 
clouded by the knowledge that he had failed 
to find a westerly route to India ; it was never 
revealed to him that he had made the most 
remarkable voyage in the world’s history, 

His Last Resting-Piace 

Columbus was buried at Seville, where his 
won Diego was also laid to reat some years later ; 
but some time after the latter’s death their 
remains were teken to the cathedral of San 
Domingo, in the island of Haiti, and, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, they were 
reinterred at Havana. To-day they rest once 
more in Seville, having being moved thence 
in 1898, following the occupation of Cuba by 
the United States. 


[see Lines by Sir C. BR. Markham (1502), Washington 
Arving (1580), Filson Young (2 vols., 10), J. B. Thacher 
(103-4), C. 1. Elton (182), and J. Winsor (1903).| 


the last of these he became a broken man in both 
with the death of Queen Isabslls, and two years 
$0 well, 
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GROUP 3.—RUSINESS BUILDERS 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


When ROCKEFELLER WORKED for NOTHING 


How Onc of the World's Richest Men Started His Career by Receiving No Payment 
for His Work and Eventually Built Up an Income of Five Pounds a Minute 


AUTLE hoy was being soundly tose 
alleged in a disgraceful 
ne the ville Be school, Between the 

switel managed to produce facta 
crane of his entire innocence—of this offence 
a . 

“Never mind,” said his mother, “we have 
started on this whipping, and it will do for 
next time.” 

It is not recorded whether or not John D. 
Rockefeller afterwards reminded his mother 
that he waa a whippi 
in hand. If he did, he 
probably received the 
kame answer as above, 
for the parents of young 
Rockefeller believed in 


the use of the rod on 

principle. 

Punished though Brave 
Even when Jobn, hav- 


Top nispls cotton of tating wine isd 
Deaslenne Se Serene 

D. Rockefeller was born on the 8th 
say 1839, at Richford, in Tiogs county, New 
York state, where his lived until he 
was twelve old, The elder Rockefeller 
many occupations, a circumstance 
which enabled him to give his eon invaluable 
i a similar, many-sided 
career, In 1853 the family moved to Ohio, 
later there was a final settle- 


‘The Rockefellers had a hard struggle for 
existence during the early days of their married 
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AT THE AGE OF FORTY-NINE 





Rockaieller, 
Pinata was <itjndged the richest man in the world. 


life. They lived in a simple cottage made of 
rough beams cut with the father’s axe from 
the surrounding treex. John and his brother 
William had to rise early in the morning to help 
with the milking of the cows and the chopping 
of the wood before tramping six miles to the 
village school. At night they elept in an ill- 
sheltered attic, often in winter time waking 
to find themselves covered with snow. 

One day, in the woods hehind the cottage, 
John saw a wild turkey hen, and tracked it to 
ita nest. He brought 
the chicks home and 
reared them on curds 
from the daily supply of 
milk, begged from his 
mother. 

As the little chicka 
grew up into fine fot 
birds, John took them to 
the village market and 
sold them. He was very 
proud of the fact that 
the sum he obtained for 
them represented a 
100 per cent. profit, 
since he had paid nothing 
for the chicks or their 
food, and had earned 
the money by his own 
labour. 


Pocket-Book Entry 

This transaction wea 
duly entered sp a 
little pocket-bool which 
the future man of busi- 
ness labelled “ ledger 
A,” together with care- 
fully balanced accounts 
of how he spent the 

proceeds, import- 
figros was ver cay iampromed open Hose 
was ve in upon 
‘6 mind, eond his schoolmasters had little 
to ea him in this respect, 

He received only a high-school education, 
followed by a short period of training at a 
commercial college in Cleveland. When he 
left: the latter, at sixteen years of age, he set 
= to find ere a job. plo 

those there were no employment 
agencies. ‘Rochefelier tramped the streets for 
many weeks, offering his services as an office- 
boy. It happened that there were plenty 
of smart boys in Cleveland at the time, and 


Twin inen about 2s 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Rockefeller found it difficult to obtain even an 
interview. Everywhere he called he met with 
the same answer, “no vacancy,” and the same 
indifference to his pica to be given a chance. 
At last a man at the Cleveland docks told 
him that he might start work, although he 


THE HOUSE WHERE HE WAS BORN 


Rockefeller was born in this house at Richiord, in Twogi 
county, New York state, on the Sth July, 1839. He lived 
here until he was twelve years old 





made no promise of payment. The firm in 
question was Mosars. Hewitt and Tuttle. whole- 
sale produce agents. Rockefeller worked with 
them for three months without pay, and not 
knowing whether bis services would ever be 
rewarded. At the end of that time he receiv ed 
50 dollars, and hix future salary wan 
fixed at 25 dollars a month. Before long 
the office-boy was doing the work of a 
book-keeper hone salary was 2,000 dollars 
s year. At the end of twelve months 
this book-keeper left the firm, and Rocke- 
feller took over the job at about a quarter 
of the salary. 
Keeping His Ears Open 
One great advantage of his new posi 

tion was that he sat in an inner offier 
where he could not help overhearing the 
conversation of the partners. While pa- 
tiently adding up figures and adjusting 
accounts, the book-heeper listened to dis- 
cussions ahout the cheapest method of 
transport, the arrangement of loans. and 
the general management of a business 
thet had many side lines. x 
an opportunity to use his acquired know- 
ledge. One day, when he wae atill only seven- 
teen, he was entrusted with the working out 
of costs in relation to a large shipment of 
marble from Vermont to Cleveland, a process 
involving three methods of transport at different 
rates. His employers were struck by his skill 
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Tt was not long before Rockefeller had ici"S3, £2", Reshefetles 


Working Withoot Pay 
in manipulating this intricate piece of business, 
and raised his salary to 700 dollars a 4 

Rockefeller now began to dream of a fortune, 
although. even in his wildest flights of imagina- 
tion, he never envisaged 4 greater sum than 
£23.000. What troubled him in his more 
rational moods was the need for capital. He 
knew that brains alone would not make him 
arich man. He began to save money, and in 
two years contrived to put by 800 doilars, 

‘Then came a chance to enter into partnership 
ond the humiliating discovery that with all his 
tinting he had not saved sufficient capital to 
be able to accept it. In those days Cleveland 
was a smal] country town, and everybody knew 
everybody else. One of Rockefeller’s acquaint- 
ances was Mr. B. Clarke, an Englishman ten 
years older than himeelf, and very ambitious. 
It was he who suggested the partnership, but 
he had saved 2,000 dollars himself, and he 
wanted a partner able to put the same amount 
into the venture. 

An Appeal to His Father 

Feverishly anxious lest he should lose the 
opportunity, Rockefeller appealed to his father, 
who was now a flourishing merchant. After 
some hesitation, the latter agreed to advance 
the num. He explained that he had intended 
to give each one of his children 1,000 dollars 
when they became twenty-one. Rockefeller 
was only nineteen at this time, and he 
to pay 10 per cent. interest on the sum until 
he ‘ame of age. 


THE ROCKEFELLER HOME AT CLEVELAND 







foal setiiecnent’ ot Cleveland. ik ts iota 
recerved a commercial college training. 
Clarke and Rockefeller were commission 
agents, dealing in carioad lote and of 
produce. Before long they found their capital 
wholly inadequate to carry on a rapidly increas- 
ing business. » who managed the 
accounts side of the enterprise, went to see the 
the Groups see detailed index 
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i Mia Command of Capital, | PL Yer ee 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


[EZ OIL COUNTRY WHERE ROCKEFELLER MADE HIS FORTUNE 


cere 
ite expenses beekrae 


the rush ant 


nk manager, named Handy, who for 
we had interested himself in the careers 
zy young men. Handy lent the young 
\ what they needed upon no other 
than their warehonse receipts. 
years afterwards Rockefeller was able 
y this good turn. Handy wanted to 
ome money in the Standard Oil Com- 
at lacked the sum necessary, whereupon 
ler lent him the amount. 
In Search of New Business 
a while feller left the country 
nd went on a tour in search of new 
He covered all the districts af Ohio 


liane, visiting every nm who was 
way interested in the kind of business 
could carry out. “I made up 


Fy 
a,” he said, “ that I could do this best 
by simply introducing our firm and not pressing 
immediate consignments.” 

"The result of Rockefeller’s cool-headed and 
thorough campaign was that in the first year 
of the business the salee amounted to half a 
million dollars. 

Rockefeller was very careful not to allow 
his head to become swollen by this success. 
Every night before he went to sleep he said to 






stampede to the American oilfields, Rockefeller saw the chan 
4 ataked out clams knew nothing whatever about oil, and when the 
‘too heavy for them to bear they were only too pleased to sell their property to + 


make lus fortune, 
Rockefeller. 


himself, “ Now o little succers, soon you will 
fall down, soon you will be overthrown, Because 
you have got a start you think you are quite 
merchant ; Jook out, or you wall lose your head. 


Go steady.” 

Soon Rockefeller had to return to look after 
the financial end of the business, for, as the 
orders streamed in, more and more working 
capital was required, Often, within a couple 
hours or so, Rockefeller vould raise thousands 
of dollars from various banks, rushing from door 
to door in @ oab, and overcoming the scruples 
of the managers by sheer boldness and capacity 
for proving the soundness of his propositions. 

Perhaps the financial feat in which Rockefeller 
took most pride at this time was the raising of 
2,000 dollars in order to pay off a mortgage on 
e little church which he attended. 

How He Saved the Situation 

The creditor had foreclosed, and threatened 
to sell the church if the money were not forth- 
coming. Rockefeller stood at the church door 
after each service, with a little note-book in 
his hand, and cajoled or bullied each member of 
the congregation into going what he could, 
even if it were only a cents. 

He did this regularly for many months, and 
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JOHN 


contributed large sume himself, sometimes in- 
ducing those who could to follow his example. 
But moet of the donations were very small. 
Tt was a proud day in Rockefeller’s hfe when 
at laat his persixtence as a beggar in a good 
cause was rewarded, and the church was saved. 

In 1862, four year after the commencement 
of the oil industry in America, Rockefeller and 
his partner invested in a small oil refinery. 
In this e ine they were associated with 
Mr. Samuel Andrews, who had made an ex- 


A QUIET HOUR IN HIS BEAUTIFUL GARDE 


‘among the flowers, lost in the delights of nature, bum: 


mess, 
cares, is banished altogether from his mad 


tensive study of the of cleansing the 
crude oil by the use of sulphuric acid, and so 
making it marketable as petroleum. 
Rockefeller was the financial genius of the 
combination. He saw that there would be a 
race for ownership of wells and control of the 
market, and he urged his partners to raise more 
and more money in order to ensure success. 
Clarke refused to go far enough to please 
Rockefeller, and in 1865 the partnership was 
diseolved. The financial business was wound 
up, but there remained the actus! plant. The 
ex-partners agreed to bid for this. The original 





The Great O11 Rush 


bid was 3500 dollars, but Rockefeller kept on 
bidding higher and higher until he secured the 
plant for 72.500 doilars, outbidding his former 
partner hy 500 dollars. 

Rockefeller then went into ip with 
Andrewn, and from that time he devoted all 
his energies to the oil industry. 

At first the profits were enormous, but the 
great oi] rush had set in, and there was tre- 
mendous competition. People of all classes 
and profeasions sold their businesses and flocked 
to the oil fields. Many of them 
knew nothing about oil, and were 
ad as glad after a time to sell their 
claims a5 Rockefeller and his 
partner were to buy them, 

Nobody knew better than 
Rockefeller how hazardous was 
the enterprise into which he 
was putting all his money and 
thet of his partner. At any 
moment the supply of oil might 
give out; there was the constant 
danger of fire, the difficulty of 
distribution, and the swamping 
effect. of rivals, who kept on 
arriving on the fields to join in 
the scramble. As yet there was 
no legislation to deal with the 
situation, and nothing but chacs 
could arise from the irregular 
staking of claims, most of which 
were mismanaged, and the raw 
struggle for fortune without re- 

to the interests of the 
community at large, who were 
ultimately to benefit by the dis- 
covery of the oil in the form of 
cheap light and warmth. 
His Foresight 

A good many of the rival set- 
tlers succeeded to a moderate 
extent, with the result that soon 
more oil was being produced than 
there waa a demand for, The 
price fell, and numbers of the 
smaller oil merchants were 
ruined. Rockefeller had foreseen this situation, 
and he was ready with his 
@ new and wider d must be created, 
and he set himself to think out ways and 
means of distributing the oil cheaply and 
efficiently, not only throughout America, but 
to all parts of the world. 

One of the important observations that 
Rockefeller made, when he was still an oil 
refiner in a comparatively amall way, was that 
the barrel in which the oil was transported to 
ite destination cost more than the oil itself. 
He, therefore, devised the pipe-line system, 
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Weathering All Storms 


whereby the oil could be conveyed cheaply 
and quickly to all parts of the country. 

In 1867 Rockefeller and Andrews, in co- 
operation with Messrs. H. M. Flagler and 8. ¥. 
Harkness, bought up many oil refineries, includ- 
ing one that had been worked with consider- 
able success by Rockefeller’s brother, and the 
Standard Oil Company was formed with a 
capital of 1,000,000 doliars. Flagler had certain 
faculties that Bocketlier lacked, and his 
in building up the in corporation ranks 
second only to that of the man 
who might be said to have writ- 
ten his name in oil on the map 
of the world. 

For s number of years the two 
young men worked shoulder to 
shoulder in their office. Flagler 
had a genius for drawing up con- 
tracts which allowed for every 
legal contimgency, a matter which 
was immense umportance to 
acompany that was always buying 
land and claims. 

Flagler's Activities 

It was Flagler, too, who in- 
sisted that every oil refinery 
should be rebuilt and conducted 
upon absolutely the best scien- 

ic lines, He abolished the old 
shoddy aheds and ramshackle gear 
that been put up by men 
who feared always that the oil 
eupply would give out. Flagler 
admitted the risk, but he argued 
that the refineries should be 
equipped and organized as though 
the supply were unhmited, This 
was done, and, sithough in some 
cases the wells did run dry, the 
majority continued to fiow, and, 
thanks to Flagler’s care and 
Rockefeller’s enterprise in con- 
tinually opening up new fields of 
virgin soil, the 


triumphant. F 
on Dreing tho hort thirty years the genius of 
Rockefeller enabled the mightiest trade organ- 
ization in the world to weather all the set-backs 
that from time to tine thresteee its oxi 
ence, Only by continually expanding n 
market, and by i ity in manipulating the 
gigant is te ae ee bes gone 
was the combination grow 
and saved from the nemesis which such colossal 
undertakings often encounter. 

‘About the year 1899 Rockefeller became the 
richest man in the world. His fortune was 
computed at £64,000,000, and it was seid that 
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Btandard Oil Jobn D. Rockefeller was 
Company best all its rivals and “wpsed ** Dae 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


his income amounted to £5 a minute. Later 
his wealth became incalculable, but was gener- 
ally believed to have exceeded £200,000,v00 
By this time he had vast interests in iron and 
lead mines and other concerns. 

Rockefeller was never a slave to the pursuit 
of wealth. ‘ I know of nothing more despicable 
and pathetic,” he once wrote, “than a man 
who devotes all the working hours of the day 
to makmg money for money's sake.” Onco 
he had fairly eatablshed himself in business, 


THE FAMOUS CAPITALIST AT HOME 





estates. 
spring afternoon Rookefeller sat in his 


office discussing an affair of finance with 
another great capitalist. The latter was keen 
on the matter in hand, but he noticed that 
Rockefeller’s interest seemed to flag. Every 
now and again he got up from his chair and 
wistfully out of the window. 

At last Rockefeller suggested that they 

should put the matter aside snd run down to 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
the Pocantico Hills, where he was building an 
estate. He talked enthusiastically about some 
beautiful paths that he wus making with his 
own hands, 


“I cannot do it, Juhn,” said the other capi- 


talint ; “1 have another important matter of 
business on hand.” 
“That may be,” urged Rockefeller, “ but 


it will give you no such pleasure as you'll 
get when you see thore paths—the big tree 
on each side—” 


DISTRIBUTION OF LARGESS TO HIS LITTLE FRIENDS 





On each anniversary of hus birthday the famous capitalist makes every little boy 
us custom, 


who byes an bourhood as bappy as a lang. 


Roe! 
But the busy man refused to go, and 


fer then gives, not receives, presents. 


_Hetped by a Rival 


young men, “and keep within them. Don't 
even think of temporary or sharp advantages.” 

On one occasion he persuaded his greatest 
rival in the lead-ore trade to come to his assist- 
ance. It had become necessary for the Rocke- 
feller concerns to build their own ships, as the 
ordinary means of transport were inadequate. 
Rockefeller knew that Mr. Gater, who was the 
head of the rival concern, had an know- 
ledge of shipbuilding. He, therefore, sent for 
him, and asked him to build a fleet of ahips for 
the Rockefeller company, Mr. 
Gater naturally pointed out 
that he had no wish to make 
things easier for a rival con- 
cern. Rockefeller, however, 
in the course of a very short 
interview, convinced the other 
that, since the ships would in 
any case be built, he might 
as well have the commis- 
sion rather than some other 
shipbuilder 

In his fifticth year Rocke- 
feller made great efforts to 
retire from business, but, like 
Carnegie, he found that the 
possession of vast wealth car- 
Tied with it enormous respon- 
ribilities. Eleven more years 
of intense application to dut: 
followed before he was able 
to retire and live the simple, 
unostentatious life which he 
loved best. 

His huge fortune was egain 
estimated in 1921, when it 
turned out to be more than 
£480.000.000. Of this he dis- 
burged £100,000,000 to educa- 
tional and humane institu. 
tions, He founded and 
financed the University of 
Chicago, built the Rockefeller 
Institute for medical research 
in New York, and spent 
fortunes upon campaigns 


against the scourges of hook 
worm, yellow fever, and 
Contrary to tuberculosis, 


In March, 1910, Rockefeller 
succeeded in obtaining the consent cf Congress 


Rockefeller went by himself to spend a few to a Bill enabling him to establish the Rocke- 
care-free hours staking out garden paths and feller Foundation, the object of which was 
planning a wonderful drive that would enable — the promotion of well-being, the advancement 
his visitors to obtain the very best view of the .of civilization, and the dissemination of know- 
soencry. -? He disposed of his interest in the 

Rockefeller never allowed petty feelings to Standard Oil Company to his children in 1923. 
affect his business principles. “Watch the See“ Random Reminiscences of and B ” 
natural operations of trade,” he advised his by/John I. Rocketeer (1000). be 
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GROUP 4._AUTHORS 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


A LEADING LIGHT iz ENGLISH LITERATURE 
How Dr. Johnson, the Son of a Bookseller, Wished to Become a Schoolmaster, and 


How He Entered the World of Letters 


'N the market-place of the Staffordshire 

town of Uttoxeter an elderly man stood 
bareheaded in the pouring rain. His attitude 
was strangely quiet and solemn, like that of 
a worshipper doing humble reverence before 
8 shrine. 
Rough market-women and rude boys looked 
on in wonder, while the bolder among them 
jeered. The man answered nothing. 

He was Dr. Samuel Johnson, one of the 

test intellects and leading publicists of 

is time, reverenced and DR 
courted by nobles and 
the most learned among 
his countrymen. Why 
did he stand in the 
muddy gutter of the 
old market-place? A 
strange man this, and 
surely a stranger im- 
pulse never provoked so 
singular a act. John- 
Bon was nance 
for a sin the vai the 
secret of his own soul. 
Kept His Own Counsel 

He had told a0 one 
of his intention to act 
in this way, and he let 
none into his confidence 
until some years later, 
when a friend during 
conversation referred 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
obedient ; I refused to st- born on the 18th 
tend my father to Uttoxeter market. Pride was the 
source of the refusal, and the remembrance of it was 

|. A few yearn ago I desired to atone for the 
. I went to Uttoxeter, in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bareheaded in the rain, on 
the spot where my father’s ntall used to stand. In con- 
trition I stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, born at Lichfield on 
the 18th ‘ber, 1709, is one of the greatest 
igvres in ish literature. During a long 
life of ceaselees labour in what was then, as 
it is now, the heart of London journalism, his 
output was enormous, quite apart from that 
connected with his immortal dictionary. 

Here we encounter one of the strangest 
paradoxes of literature. Dr. Johnson’s genius, 
ded in 





TOHNSON'S BIRTHPI ACE 


‘The house in the market square at Lichfield in which 
the famous son of 





and Compiled an Immortal Dictionary 


applauded in his own day, is still universally 
acknowledged: and yet practically nothing 
that he wrote is now read. On the contrary, 
his fame in a popular sense is immortalized 
by a book, not from his own facile pen, but 
by one that was written about him by his 
strange yet very likeable biographer, James 
Bogwell. 

This young Scottish lawyer followed John- 
son about wherever he could, continually 
noting down on paper conversations, witticisms, 
and sundry ecpigram- 
matic observations that 
emanated from the 
mouth of the master. 

Persistent Questions 

He studied very care- 
fully every habit and 
trait of Johnwon's char- 
acter, every little idio- 
synerasy, and fired ques- 
tion after question ot 
him with persistent re- 
gularity. Often the great 
man would get annoyed 
with his devoted fol- 
lower, for he hated being 
catechized, and & pas- 
sionate exchange of 
words would result. 

These differences, 
however, never lasted 
long enough to develop 
into a serious breach, and 
very soon friendship 
would be re-established 
and a visit made to a 
neighhounng tavern to 
a bookseller, was pledge each other’ 
‘September, 1709, health. 

For twenty years Boswell and Johnson re- 
mained friends, and all the time the former was 
collecting the material, which, when published, 
proved to be the most readable and interesting 
biographical work that has ever been written. 

Yet—and here we have another paradox— 
it is not because of the literary merits of Bos- 
well that his “ Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.” 
still remains in a olass by itself, and possesses 
perennial interest for succeeding generations, 
but because in its pages we can visualize the 
great Dr. Johnson, and follow his conversation 
almost as vividly as though we were in his 
company. We turn to Boswell's “ Life,” not 
to read Boewell, but to ses and hear Johnson. 
the Graups see detailed Index 
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‘When the mind dwells upon the grea 
lish writers of the past, it ie certain t0 
among the first and foremost the 
Shakespeare and Johnson. The con’ 
our intimate knowledge of thesc 
is amazing. Shakespeare the man is 
in detail as to be almost shadowy, 
writings are found on every bookshs 
the other hand, Johnson’s literary work is 
covered with the dust of oblivion, yet his 
personality is so familiar that it is difficult, 


#2 Ese a 
Gale 


ore 


@ century and a half. 

Samuel Johnson inevitably kindles our in- 
terest by hix humanity. We pity him for the 
heavy handicaps with which he started life, 
the while we know that he possessed, evon as 
® young man, o strength of character, an 


THE “JOHNSON” ROOM IN THE “CHESHIRE 







‘The " Cheshire 
Dr. Sees favounte haunts, 
the master’ 


originality, a genius, an indefatigable industry 
that could not but carry him victorious through 
overy ill and every difficulty. 

At ten weeks old Johnson, who had appa- 
rently contracted scrofula, or king’s evil, 
from his nurac, was “a poor diseased infant, 
almost blind.’ When thirty months old, he 
was token all the way from Lichfield to London, 
eo be “ touched ” by Queen Anne. This was 

revognized remedy, and had been advised 
a egal and titled physician. It 
iad no improvement in his condition. 
Latin Whipped into Him 

Johnson was exceptionally brilliant at school. 
When, in after life, he was asked how he 
had soquired such an accurate Imowledge of 
Latin, in which he was exceeded none of 
his contemporaries. ho answered, “ My master 
whipt me very well.” 

ee memory was s0 tenacious.” writes 
Boswell, “that he never forgot anything that 
he either heard or read." However, he did 
not acquire kmowledge without the exercise 
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His Life at Oxford 


of great resolution, for constitutionally he 
a “dismal inertness of disposition,” 
and hed inherited from his father a “ vile 
melancholy,” which dogged him all his life. 
Poverty is often the bed-fellow of genius, 
and Johnson experienced many a humiliation 
and hardship from this cause. When he was 
at Oxford University he became ao needy 
that his shoes were quite worn out, and his 
feet appeared them. Someone, notic- 
ing his sad condition, ed a new pair of 
shoes at his door, but Johnson, in his pride, 
threw them away in indignation. The crown- 
ing humiliation came when, after three 
years at Oxford, he had to leave the university 
without completing his course and without 
taking a degree, because his father, a Lichfield 
bookseller, had Beommne ite poor to provide the 
CaSESE Johnson's life as a li man 
is wholly bound up with London, 
i” whither he first went in 1737, two 
I after he had married Mrs. 


of a school which Johnson 

* sounsted but had failed to 
estebliah. 

It wan appropriate thet one wh 

was appro} one who 

was afterwards so intimately and 

continuously associated with tavern 

life should, on his introduction to 


Cheese” 10 Fleet Street is supposed to have been one of London, have made it his custom 


s haine bas Fas el dove net mention the tavera, bet to dine’ in one of thoee dark but 


sociable holes, then so numerous in 
the courts and alleys of the metropolis. 

I dimed (said Johneon) very well for eightpence, with 
‘very good company, at the Pine Apple in New Street, 
just by (the Strand). Several of them had travelled. 
‘They expected to meet every dey; but did not know 
one another's names, It usod to cost the reat a ahilling, 
but I hed a cut of meat for aix- 
pence, and bread for # penny, and gavo the walter © 
Penny; 20 that I was quite well served—nay, bettor 
‘than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing. 

Johnson at first earned a precarious living 
as @ literary hack, turning bis hand to any 
Be ee worn enn come bi way 

FP lla hae was writing for the 

‘agazine, then printed by Edward 

Caveat at Be John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, which 

historic structure Johnson says he beheld for 

the first time “ with reverence ””—an emotion 
for which her was famous. 

Qne day, while Johnson was working in 
his employer's room over the Gate, a popular 
literary man came in to dine with Cave, and, 
in the course of conversation, warmly praised 
a book which Johnson had just published. 
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BOSWELL IS INTRODUCED TO THE GREAT MAN OF LETTERS 







Wheo Boswell reaches London one of is greatest desires was to meet ‘ 
the 6th May, 1763, while waiting Davies, the actor, who kept = 


Bopdtil was introdiced to the Iamoun doctor 


Meeting his guest a day or two later, Cave 
told him he had made a man very happy 
during his visit. “How could that be!” 
asked the other; “nobody was there but 
ourselves.” 


clothes, had emptied 
the plate, his enjoyment of the food 
intensified because, while eating it, he 
overheard the unseen guest’s generous praise 
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Dicbooary Johnson,” as be was often called. On 
ts booksellers shop at © Rusell Street Covent Garden, 
firm inendsbup sprang up between the two 


he was thankful for even so inconsiderable a 
sum as half a crown on account. 

When he was twenty-nine years of age, 
Johnson had s desire to retire from the struggle 
for the barest livelihood in London, and to 
secure the mastership of a country school at 
a salary of £60 & year. But he waa foiled 
even in this humble ambition, owing to the 
fact that he did not then powsess the necessary 
university 





A Bitter Disappointment 
Although Johnson was bitterly disappointed 
at being prevented from becoming a school- 


—posterity is incalculably the richer in that 
he was forced at this stage to purme his 
arduous course in literary effort. London 
treated him harshly at first, but he conquered 
fe Cones ae ee om, eee eniyarcshina 
embittering him against great city, he 
developed an intense affection for it, and 
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became in a real sense one of the iteat, 
Londoners that ever lived. an 

“To & man whose is intellectual,” 
he said at seventy, “ London is the place. . . 
In London a man may live in splendid society 
at one time, and in frugal retirement at another, 
without snimadversion. There, and there 
alone, & man’s own house is truly his castle. . . 
The chief advantage of London is that a man 
in alwayn 80 near Ais burrow.” 

One morning, Boswell records, Johnaon re- 
ceived a message from Oliver Goldsmith that 
the latter was in great distress, and unable to 
come to him. Johnson, with characteriatic 
gencrosity, sent back @ guinea with the mes- 
wenger, and, as Foon as he had dressed, hurried 
to Goldamith’s lodging in 
person, He found that 
Oliver's landlady had 
had him arrested for un- 
paid rent. 

Goldsmith told Johnson 
that he had a novel just 
completed, The latter 
seized the manuscript, 
looked into it, saw ita 
merit, and immediately 
went to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty pounds, 
and returned to his friend 
with the money. The no- 
vel in question was “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

The Dictionary 

The turning-point in 
Jobnson’s carecr occurred 
when, at tho age of 
thirty-eight, he undertook 
the stupendous task 


WHERE HE PREPARED HIS DICTIONARY 





of In thus house at Gough Square, 


A Goldnmith Story 


lished. As Boswell says, “the world con- 
templated with wonder so stupendous & work 
achieved by one man, while other ccuntries 
hed thought auch undertakings fit only for 
whole academics.” 

Several of Johnson’s definitions are quaintly 
coloured with his sardonic humour. Grub- 
street he defined as “the name of street in 
London, much inhabited by writers of small 
histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems,” 
A lexicographer was “a writer of dictionarica, 
@ harmless drudge.” 

His Definition of “Patron” 

Johnson's rebuke to the Earl of Chesterficlt, 
when that noble lord had attempted to pat- 
ronize Johnson after his fame was cstablished, 
although he had with- 
held his encouragement 
previously, is historic. 


which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myrelf, 


London, Johnson worked Having carried on my wark 


an “ Pio. for seven years at his dictionary. Ardent Johnsomans thus far with po little obliga- 
compiling 8 new Die. pilgrimage. 


from all over the world now come here on 


tionary of the English 

.” This great undertaking he success- 
fully completed after seven years of labour in his 
house in Gough Square, off Fleet Street, which 
fortunately is still preserved to us in its original 
condition and has fitti become 8 place 


jaith with “man may write at any 


time, if he will set himself doggedly to it.” 








taon to any favourer of learn- 
ing. I shall not be disap» 
Pointed though I should conclude it, if lem be possible, 
‘With lens, 

Though the publication of his dictionary had 
certainly and finally established the fame of 
Johnson, it did not relieve him a great deal 
from the burden of his impecuniosity. For hia 
vast labours he received from the booksellers a 
sum of fifteen hundred guineas, all of which he 
had spent before the last pages were on the 
Printing press. 

Twice Arrested for Debt 

Twice during the year which followed John- 
son was afrested for accumulated debts, and it 
was only through the generosity of one of his 
friends that bis liberty was restored. He set 
to work to publish an abridged edition of his 
iti , and drew up plans for a new sub- 
seription edition of Shakespeare. 

In 1758 he iasued a series of essays called 
fled Index 





“ Rasselas” Written in 2 Week 






Before fame came to bum, Johnson spent many a weary 
who had expressed a wh) that he could become 


“The Idler,” presenting them in weekly frag- 
ments to the public, who read them with great 
interest and clamoured for more. 

It_was while in this work that John- 
son heard with saddened heart of the death of 
his old mother at Lichfield In order to pay 
off a few debts she had been obliged to contract, 
and to defray the necessary cost of the funeral 
expenses, her son immediately sat down and in 
a single week wrote a little book, sent it off to 
the publishers without reading it through, and 
received £100 for the copyright. 

Unknowingly the purchasers had made a good 
bargain, for “ Raaselas,” as the book was called, 
sold well and brought them in much profit. 

Always Surrounded with Friends 

Johnson had many friends, even in his days 
of poverty. When, at last, his barque emerged 
into smoother waters his friendships greatly in- 
creased, and he became the centre of an admir- 
ing circle of wita, who rejoiced in the easy and 
brilliant flow of his conversation. 

When some distinguished man called on 
Johnson for the first time, he would come down 
from his bed-chamber, about noon, “as newly 
risen, a huge, uncouth figure, with a little dark 
wig which scarcely covered his head, and his 
clothes hanging loose about him But his con- 


WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


away from the earl’s door, that he lest all patience and determuned to write hus dictionary unaided. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


— 


hour waiting for an audience with the Earl of Chesterfield, 
struggimg wrter's patron So often was Johnson turned 


versation was so rich, so animated, and so 
forcible,” that his vinitor would conceive for 
him @ veneration and attachment which time 
and absence could not afterwards efface. 

His young friend David Garrick had risen 
to great eminence on the stage; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and many other famous men were 
his close friend,; and when he made hun 
historic tour in the Hebrides, or journcyed in 

or Wales, the highest people in the 
land delighted to do hum honour and entertain 
ium under their roof. 
Created Doctor of Laws 

Trinity College, Dublm, created him Doctor of 
Laws when he was fifty-six; two years later 
he was honoured with a lengthy pnvate con- 
versation with King George III, who had pre- 
viously granted him a pension of £300 a year ; 
and at sixty-six he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. 

Boswell's “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides” in still a most popular book, not 
only on account of the great interest of the 
narrative, but also because the character of 
Dr Johnson is so clearly portrayed in bu 
actions and observations during his travele on 
that occasion. 

Johnson arrived in Edinburgh by stage- 
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coach on the 14th August, 1773, and a few days 
later he started out on the tour, in company 
with Boswell and the latter's manservant. 
Johnson was thon sixty-four years of age, so 
that it was a very formidable undertaking to 
venture 80 far along atrocious roads and into 
places where evon the elementary comforta of 
civilized society were sometimes uno! 

The great man evidently anticipated a rough 
journey, and even the possibility of danger, 
because he carried with him two pistols, 


TAKING A WALK IN THE ABBEY 





ould pount bat, Witt parconatle nade, te Ba peed tran, 
Galdernth, many an inscription Ghat he had Composed.” 
together with gunpowder and bullets. Bos- 
well, however, casily persuaded him to leave 
these weapons behind in Edinburgh. 

While he was most hoapitably entertained by 
the northern nobility, it sometimes ha 
that Johnson and Boawell found themselves in 
wild Highland places where they could obtain 
only the poorest kind of accommodation. 

On one occasion they had to spend the night 
in a peasant’s hovel. Boswell stripped before 
getting between the sheets, which his wife had 


‘The Hebrides Tour 


thoughtfully packed Poked in the loggage : Johnson, 
who was in excellent humour, said he felt like 
& man heating to Benge ito told bal 
However, he also tying & 
coloured prey iy got into 
the miserable bed, and after praying, ss was his 


it was with difficulty that Boswell managed 
to shake him awake next moming. 

At Iona they slept in a barnon a of hay, 
with their portmantesux for pillows. It was 
while on the island of Iona that Johnson gave 
utterance to these sublime words : 

To abstract the mind from ell local emotion would be 


impossible, if it were endeavoured, and would be fooliah 
Hf at were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 


rmct; 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
‘That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain forces upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Ions. 
Sleeping on Prince Charlie's Bed 

As a contrast to his bed of hay in Iona, 
Johnson slept, in Skye, in the house of Flora 
Macdonald, on a bed in which Prince Charlie 
had slept in 1745. Johnson said to Boswell as 
he Jay in this historic bed: “I have had no 
ambitious thoughts in it.” 

Johnson’s hostess on this occasion was Flora 
Macdonald herself, and, from her own li 
heard the story of her connexion with 
Charlie’s escape, all of which Boswell records 
faithfully in his “ Journal.” Sometimes John- 
gon to read Boswell’s “ Journal” durii 
the tour, and he was kind enough to re 
to the chronicler: “I take great delight in 
reading it.” 

As indicating the primitive state of the High- 
Mes ot Bootiond pt the time of De. Johnso a 
visit, it is necessary to say that one 
and * Boswell ‘saw a Peasant onan grinding 
corn in a etone quern. Yet Johnson often 


said, after his return to England, that the time 
he had spent on his tour to the Hebrides waa 
the pleasantest part of his life. 


For example, what could be more eloquent of 
his kindness to animals than his habit of going 
out himself to buy oysters for Hodge, his cat, 
lest his servant might take a dislike to the poor 
creature through being put to the trouble ? 

He loved children, calling them “ pretty 
dears,” and bad a great heart of pity for the 
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A Kindly Deed SAMUEL JOHNSON 
JOHNSON WITH BOSWELL AND GOLDSMITH AT THE MITRE 


poor. He frequently gave all the silver i 
Se ey re ee ee evel fae 
him between his house and the tavern where he 
dined. He walked the streets at all hours, so 









Yor the rogues knew he had little money, nor 
eT eas baer Wena 





biographe 
to having come from Scotland, but added 
Behe contd toe bely he fone ioctl 
@ very great many count 
what ee at your itrymen 
Ou wnsthor cossie occasion Boswell remarked that 
Govthinsl pocesoah eprtis mang ooblovecepacte 
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“ But, sir, let me teil you,” answered Johnson, 
“the noblest + which a Scotsman ever 
see6 is the high road that leads him to England.” 

The following dialogue is another instance 
of this kind of humour : 

Wiss: Pray, Bouwell, how much may be got in a 
year by an advocate at the Scotch bar ? 

Boswnu: I belleve, two thousand pounds, 

‘Writs: How can it be pamible to npend that money 
fn Meotland ¥ 

Somxwox: Why. sir, the money may be spent in 
England: but there is @ harder question. If ane man 
an Seutiand Pomesaun of {wa thousand pounds, 
what remains for all the rost of the nation ¢ 

Wuxr: You know, in the last war, the immonac 
booty which 'Thurot carried off by the complete plunder 
of seven Neoteh wiles; he re-embarked with tire and 
aurpence. 

Johnson waa very in appearance. 
‘Large and weliored his face was never- 
thelew maurred with the sorofule of his child 
hood. He had the use of only one eye, and 
when he walked “ it waa the struggling gait of one 
in fetters ” He waa slovenly in his dreas, and was 





Beye they pale waite Mee 


THE FAMOUS MEETING WITH FLORA MACDONALD 


Humorous Distogue 


by temperament indolent and melancholy. ‘The 
attacks of hypochondria to which he was sub- 
jected, seem to have been inherited from his 
father. Often he was firmly convinced that. it 
was only a matter of days before he would lose 
his reason. Many miles he trudged into the 
country, endeavouring to shake off his fit of 
depression. His intellectual strength was un- 
rivalled, however, for he towered head and 
shouldere over all hia contemporaries. 

Samuel Johnson ended his stupendoun 
struggle with adversity and with himself on the 
13th December, 1784, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His last words were addreased 
to s young girl. They were, “God blees you, 
my dear 
Johngon’s principal Uterary works are his \ Lite of 


Hebrides.” by James Boswell, and “Samuel Johnson,” 
hy Leshe Stephen (1887).| 





ad te \ t 
_ a nigh sores 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT | 


A KING who LIVED on HORSEBACK 


The Long Reign of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, Whose Judicious Govern. 
ment and Military Organisation Greatly Increased the Power of His Dominion 


PF the middle of the cighteenth century 
one figure was known of alli men, from 
the Elbe eastwards to Russian Poland, from the 
great pine-clad mountains of southern Bohemia 
northwards to the windy, sandy shores of 
Pomerania. It was the figure of a little man, 
about tive feet aix inches only in stature, 
who seemed to live on horseback; a rather 
dirty-looking little 
man, who wore an 
old grey slouch 
hat, a faded blue 
soldier's tunic 
smeared plenti- 
fully with the snuff 
he was for ever 
taking, and top- 
boots so | - 
lected that their 
roughened surface 
had turned a dull 
reddish colour. 
He is known to 
history as Fred- 
erick II, King of 
Prussia, commonly 
known as “the 
Great,” and the 
Jack of all the usual 
trappings and mil. 
lineries of royalty 
did but make his 
figure the more 

Frederick the 
Great was born on 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS SISTER 





make this boor of bouns a most suitable master 
of his people. 

This ill-mannered king turned ali his talents 
towards his son Frederick's education. When 
nine years old, therefore, this rather delicate 
little child found his every hour assigned to 
some part of a acheme of education designed by 
the king to make his xon ag much like himweclf 
aa possible. From 
the very outset 
Frederick William 
seems to have an- 
sumed that the 
boy was “* desper- 
ately evil,” and he 
drew up a brutal 
system of taunts, 
thrashings, and 
deprivations, by 
which he h 
to exorcire the 
devil from him. 

Naturally, these 
“corrections” 
only served to 
turn Frederick 
a it hia father. 
Moreover, Queen 
Sophia, Dorothea 
and the Princess 
Wilhelmina trem. 
hlingly conspired 
with Frederick to 
defeat the schemex 
of their lord and 
master, They, 


the 24th January, Frederick the Great and his sister Wilhelmina when they were children, too, no less than 


1712; he grew up The early years 
in, perhaps, the avert: 
strangest royal family history of which there is 





ick William considered his 
soeptre a8 & superior sort of cudgel, with which 
he wae at liberty to chastise whom he would. 
His manners and amusements were those of a 
bargee, his intolerance of all ocremony turned 
his courtiers grey-headed with worry, and his 


children learned to hate and dread him. 
P ibang oe? William 


Qualities of 





of the wartlor's Life were made most unhappy by the poor little Fred- 
duciphne exercised by hus father. 


erick, detested the 
king, whowe ideal of true happinces was to sleep 
in a barn full of straw, inspect farms and 
account - books all day, gorge himself with 
coarse dishes, and then devote the evening 
to bawdy humour, tobacco, and beer. 

After a year’s schooling, Frederick had grown 
completely outraged by his father’s scheme of 
discipline. In his extreme youth he had been 
cared for by a certain Mme. de Camas, a French- 
woman, from whom he had learned to love 
all things French. His tutor, Duhan, was a 
Huguenot, and between this gentle teacher and 
peed dial of parueial Uradally Au seagiah 
a iy. 
and Latin were forbidden to Frederick, he 
fed a lively intellectual hunger exclusively upon 
the Groups 200 detailed Index 
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French literature and translations; so much so, 
that to his life’s end French was his most 
natural speech, nor could he ever speak or 
waite his native German idiomatically or with 


wat last Frederick determined to tolerate the 
ogre no longer. With the aid of his devoted 
friend, Lieutenant von Katte, he planned to 
escape across the Prussian frontier. On the 
4th August, 1730, the attempt was made. 
At dawn the two conspirators tricd to steal 
off and ride away to France. Owing to the 
vigilance of Frederick’s comptroller, Colonel 
von Rochow, they were caught even before 
they were on horse! 

Imprisoned in a Sombre Fortress 

The furious king ordered von Rochow to de- 
liver Frederick at the castle of Wesel “‘ alive or 
dead.” From Wesel the unlucky crown prince 
was dispatched to the sombre fortress of 
Cistrin, which stood on @ dreary, nag waste 
cast of Berlin. “ He is very o wrote 
the king to his son’s gaoler, “ and have & 
hundred inventions for making his ad 
Should any such attempt be male, he ordered 
that, Frederick was to be killed instantly. 

Frederick was confined in a tiny cell, 
in an ordinary criminal’s rough ‘brown, dress, 
deprived of all reading, and fed entirely on 
bread and water, but even these degradations 
were not nearly cnough to satisfy the king. 
One dark winter’s morning, long before dawn, 
Frederick was roughly awakened by two 
officers, who told him that he was to witness 
the execution of von Katte. “Rather take 
my life,’ exclaimed the prince. For two 
terrible hours Frederick waited in despair, 
clamouring for a respite eo that @ courier 
might go to his father. His supplications and 
tears were powerless to alter the ’s decision 
that Katte must die, “ that justice should not 
entirely leave the world.” 

Forced to Witness an Execution 


gut oo bien 2 sou, et fee aly vowed 

fully and shook his head. 

by one it sabre stroke his 

peed, and needed 

the eleon chephata to te rouse 
stupor of despair. He later 

chaplain that his friend’s fate would not 

Maher ax, months? moet vigorous 

months’ moet im 

ment, fer harder than any convict is now 

compelled to undergo, lerick was allowed 
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Learning to be a Soldier 


a little liberty. “If there were any good in 
him he would die,” the king wrote of him, 
“ but I am certain he will not die, for weeds 
ev never, disappear. Pe ypear.”” pa ii! ee pereeived 
that could gain nothing opposing 
king, so he determined to beguile him into 
thinking he had his own way. Accordingly, he 
exhausted the vocabulary of contrition, and 
promised endleas amendment for the future, 
gradually cajoling Frederick William into grant- 
ing his forgiveness. 

A new phase then in the education of 
ninoteen-year-old Frederick. The first phase 
had simply made him a rebel; the second 
mado him a consummate hypocrite. Until 1732 
he remained at Cistrin studying agriculture, 
strategy, and his duty as a soldier. “I have 
just drilled, I drill, I shall drill ; that is all the 
news,” he wrote to his sister Wilhelmina, but 
he was no longer a prisoner. 

Under Sentence of Marriage 

At last the king allowed him to leave his 
hated place of exile, Ba he ett mnie Sentence 
of marriage. The Frederick William 
uciad Shows el his son’s hand waa 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Brunswick-Bevern. Ho 
broke the news to Frederick in a most, affection- 
ate letter: “She is B roetay who fears God, 


and that is everything.” 
elect did not take 80 com 


unhap} princess 

Outes ly, Frederick was delighted at his 
father’s choice, and only too eager for the 
, The marriage was 


till dictated to his 


See bats coos ‘bo Was King ake eas aetna 
jini lag ereugsc ed cae reco eniry 
Frederick never came. To all intents 
purposes he lived a, bachelor life. 

Hardening Towards His Father 
Until 1740 Frederick continued at Rheins- 
, Probably | happier than at any other time 
life. He kept the king at arm’s length 
Hy Gutifel lotions taldresned So hie" ‘moat all- 


a 


gracious father.” At the same time he hard- 
ened towards him year . “Tt is like 
8 foretaste of death,” wrote, “when a 


hhusear 8 to command my presence at 
? this ad of his 
nature affected his relations with the rest of 
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Influenced by Voltaire 


“FREDERICK THE GREAT 


INDULGING HIS TASTE FOR READING AT HIS RHEINSBERG CASTLE 


To escape from th the  eeeany of fn father, Fredenck the 
confinement. 


hoe wile tance thar boise sa'a castle at Rhemnsberg, 


the world. He grew to despise all men 
equally and thoroughly ; and as death Temoved 
the friends of his youth one by one, he grew 

¥red- 


most of his time, and he gathered around him 
a cirele of men of letters, chief among whom 
was Voltaire, in whom Frederick found a men- 
tor and friend after his own heart, whose 
cynical and sceptical opinions largely formed 
Frederiok’s own philosophic ideas. 
Death of Frederick William 
At last, by the 3ist May, 1740, Frederick 
William had drunk himself to desth, consoled 
in his last hours by the illusion that he left 
behind him a son who agreed with him in ail 
his ideals—perhaps the most happy and 
successful of all that son's many deceptions. 
Now beep aang dea master, with no on to 
gainsa. fe was contemptuous and im- 
rea of coronation, and reduced the actual 
installation ceremonies in Berlin to a bare 








ded in 





Great ran away, but be was recaptured and placed soli 
later he was freed, on the condition that he married, Fre nd We and 


marned, To derick amented, and he and 
where the future king indulged lus taste for literature. 
minimum. Afterwards he appeared on & 
baloony and gazed down on the huge singing, 
cheering crowd ww. For some minutes he 
remained silent, buried in thought, then he 
bowed coldly to the multitude, and went off 
to watch a military review. 
Prussia’s Magnificent Army 

In 1740 Prussia was only a third-class power 
of Europe. The Hohenzollerns, who had bought 
for cash the nucleus of their domains, the 
Mark of Brandenburg, m the fifteenth centw 
had ever been thrifty and eager to ‘lay field 
to field.” Even so, Prussia had but risen to 
pots ity of a kingdom under Frederick’s own. 

ther. Most of the soil was poor and 

eindy, manufactures and commerce were in 
their infancy, but the army was superb, and 
had earned a repucation all over Europe as the 
finest in the world. True to the tradrtions 
of his race, Frederick at once started lookmg 
about for some means of making additions 
to his inheritance. 

In November, 1740, a courier arrived at 
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Rheinsberg to announce that Charles VI, 
Hapeburg emperor, was dead. Frederick 
in bed with a severe attack of fever. 

hearing the news he defied the doctors, took 
quinine, and became well. Here was his oppor- 
tunity to use the political situation caused 
by the emperor's death for seizing the Hapsburg 
province of Silesia for Prussia. His ministers 
‘were anxious to furbish up some sort of legal 
claim to back up the king’s plans. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion of right is the affair of the ministers,” 
anawered Frederick, with true Hohenzollern 
indifference to such quibbles, “ but the orders 
to the troops are given.” 

‘Thirty Years of Warfare 

Having fully determined that Silesia must 
he his, Frederick pitted himself against Maria 
Theresa, the devoted, courageous, and high- 
minded empresa of Austria. The 
which ensucd lasted intermittently for thirty 
On the 13th December, 1740, the 
ia on hin first military 
adventure, caclainii will either perish or 
have honour from it.” Betore he left Berlin 
he had to usc actual phynical restraint to prevent 
the two youngest colonels of his army, his 
brothers, ‘aged fourteen and ten renpectively, 
from marching to Silesia with their regiments. 

The worst foe that Frederick's invading army 
met in Silesia was the weather. Torrential 
rains poured down, “the country grew to be 
one wild lake of eddying mud,” saya Ca 
“Up to the knees for many miles to, er, 
up to the middle for long spaces ; sometimes 
even up to the chin or deeper... the Pran- 
tians marched through it as if they had been 
slate or iron” Within three weeks of leav- 
ing Berlin, Frederick was master of Breslau, 
Silesia's capital, without havmg had to fight 
@ pitched battle, and so half the province lay 
supine in his graap. 

Seeking an Alliance 

In January, 1741, Frederick returned to seo 
what trouble had been stirred up by the diplo- 
matic whirlpools which his Silesian adventure 
had created. He spent a buxy month at Berlin 
trying to engineer an alliance with either 
France or England, for he saw stormy times 
ahead for all Europe, and it was morally certain 
in France and would take opposite 

lea. 

Leaving the question of alliances still in the 
air, Frederick hastened back to Silesia in 
February. Glogau, an Austrian fortress which 
still held out, wae brilliantly stormed, and to 
this day, near the north gate of the town. in a 
stone inscribed “F.R. 1741." Near Mollwitz, 
Frederick met the Austrian army on the 
10th April. “Still rigorous to the rules of the 
old ship,” as Carlyle says, Frederick employed 


bet 








‘Winning His Spurs | 


the time-honoured Prussian method of winning 
battles by the slow, inexorable advance of 
bighly trained infantry. The “rules of the 

old ship” carried the day, and, though Frederick 
lost heavily, he had humbled Austria’s might, 
gained the whole of Silesia, and won his spurs 
88 & general, 

He now plunged into a whirl of secret agree- 
ments in order to reap the fruits of his victory. 
He waa pledged at the same time to France and 
to the Austrians he had so recently defeated. 
During the next few months, French arms were 
Soocewstall everywhere, ageinet, Austzis and her 


a derick, therefore, promptly threw over his 
Spreement with Maria and stuck to 
France. On the same day that he thus repudi- 
ated his signature, he embodied the following 
sentiment in a letter to one of his ministers : 
“ Alas ! trickery, bad faith, and double-dealing 
are the leading faults of most of the men who 
are at the head of the nations, and who ought 
to ect them an example.” 
The Strategy of Frederick 

Austrian attempts to win back Silesia for 
the crown kept Frederick bury until the 
apring of 1745, when events once more began 
to move on @ large scale. The Prussians 
prpend. fe for a strenuous defence of their 

tely ac ‘quired province, and took the field 
with 80,000 foot and 30,000 horse, under their 
king's command. Frederick concentrated all 
hi troopr around the Silesian stronghold of 
Niesse, and allowed the Austrian armies, 
commanded by Maria Theresa’s somewhat 
incompetent brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
to enter the country unopposed. 

Since the Prussians made no move, Prince 
Charles imagined that they were afraid of him. 
Frederick did everything in his power to 
encourage the prince’s optimiam. Discovering 
that one of his own spies in the Austrian camp 
war pel information there, he cleverly 
hinted that the one thing he feared was that 
Prince Charles should cut his communicationa 
Charlee Tell guileleanly i mo th pared 

el into the trap 
for him, and edvanced towards poe! 
oblivious of the fact that Frederick was waiting 
for him with 70,000 men. The Austrians en- 
camped between Niease and Breslau, confident 
of annihilating Frederick on the morrow. 
Rout of the Austrians 

All the dark hours the Prussians 
stole around the unsuspecting Austrians, and, 
as the first gleams of dawn broke, they launched 
an attack aa furioun as it waa totally unex- 

. By eight o'clock in the morning 
ick sat down 1o breakfast at his head- 
quarters. The i were in full and 
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marching towards Sdowa, was sn des} plight With but 30,000 mec agssnst 
Baa Fousnan srry, marchung tovirds Slee’, Cont Coupictaly wereusded, and tet gallant lender viewed the poution 
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‘runed s aplenésd success against the Austrians, who were completely overwhelmed 
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FREDERICK ‘IHE GREAT 
disordered flight, and the invasion of Silesia 
was at an end. Frederick's delight over this 


victory knew no bounds. He hi the 
French ambassador, who accompanied him on 
the field. He even believed that Maria Theresa 


would give up the struggle to regain Silesia, ‘ for 
moh # vie t must soften even the heart of 
Pharaoh.” the year 1745, Bowers 
the struggle dragged on, but at last 
eigaed et eeadon cm Cima Dey 

Sileais, and the peace came most 
Paarovestirag for the Prussian treasury had by 
now become completely cxhausted. 


RECEIVING HOMAGE prom HIS LOYAL SUBJECTS 


ee tae 
Maria Thereee now turned all her energies 
in Italy, 


towards the Hapsburg ly, 
ae enanal pouossion t 


M 
tele i and was himself 


Bay, AP would ‘not’ Lenocforth attock oy cat, 
except to defend myself,” he could not diminish 
the size of his army: “We have drawn the 
envy of alt by our acquisition of Silesia 
—there ix none who doer not distrust us” 
Far bie 





Est Greaty yoo of his severeigaty, to, por inte eflcet 
Gomette lore for the benedte! hus, people, 
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Forging « Military Machine 


Frederick now devoted his every minute to 
the service of hig pectic “Tt is not 
necessary that I live, but it é# necessary 


that I should act,” was one of his favourite 
remarks. He admitted no sovial claims upon 
his time, though he delighted in society ; he rose 
at dawn, or earlier, and laboured incessantly 
at business till noon. Then he dined, discussing 
policy at table with high officials, and often 

uitting three or four hours over this meal. Then 
followed an hour's exercise on horseback, more 
work, another two hours’ relaxation in literary 
conversation, or else in a chamber concert in 


hight supper, he retired early 


Such waa his fury for work 
that secretaries often waited 
on him at 4 a.m. These 
secretaries lived in absolute 


turn the realm into the best possible military 
machine, erce, Mant agricul. 
ture, in fact all departments of life, were 
regulated by the monarch himself through his 
bureaucracy. Frederick drained the marshes, 
Teed the army, stoaraged amigas 
army, encouraged amigeatte Som 

other states. He transformed Prussia from 
8 third-class to a first-class power. He allowed 
all his subjecta to think and believe exactly 
mil they (chose so. long se they acted me be 

men had a right of petition to 
the king, and he was just and impartial in his 


judgments. 
Tn 1756 Frederick embarked upon a struggle 
in comparison with which all his previous 
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Subsidized by England 


he 


THE ROYAL PALACE OF 





Tn this 


Balace, erected by Fredenck the Great in 1769, 
Tevised the 


's manuscripts, but the two frequent! 

upposed, but for ever as Voltaire kr 
campaigns had been child's play. This was 
the Seven Years’ War, which embroiled almost 
the whole of Europe. Ever since 1750 the 
powers of Europe had gradually grown more 
and more apprehensive of Prumia’s growing 
and upstart power. Even Russia, whom Fred- 
erick feared “ more than his God,” began to 
express her dissatisfaction. Ultimately, when 
hostilities had become inovitable, erick 
precipitated events himscif, and, seizing & 
favourable opportunity, poured his army into 
Saxony en route for the Austrian frontier. 

A Powerful Enemy 
eee retene the varying Yortmos of this 
and bloody war, Frederick’s most 

oes! and implacable enemy was @ non- 
combatant—Kaunitz, the statesman in whom 
Maria Theresa placed all her trust. Kaunitz 
himself treated his mistress with a hau ty 
contempt, and though he spent all his 
exalting her power, he forced her to humour 
his dislike of fresh air by shutting her 
pelace windows the moment he arrived on the 
premises. This Kaunitz, however, managed 
to league together Austria, France, 
Sweden, Russia, and various minor ‘principali- 
ties of the empire against Frederick. 
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SANS-SOUCI _ POTSDAM 





atria Voltare. pi Seoes. Frock writer 
(Photo: Tonal Btedewh) ve ap fae monly 

ace ae black indeed for Prussia, who 
had as yet no single ally ; but, since France waa 
against his country, Frederick adroitly managed 
to obtain an alliance with England by tho 
‘Coavention, of Westminster, signed in January, 

The elder Pitt, Prime Minister of England, 
would do anything to diminish the power and 
Prestige of France, and was quite willing to 
Promise Frederick a subsidy to the extent 
of £670,000 per annum—a very large sum of 
money in those days. Furthermore, he 
up punctually each year, and in gold. With 
such financial booking Frederick took up the 
réle of the champion of Protestantism against 
Catholic Austria and France, and made ready 
for # struggle for life or death. 

‘The Seven Years’ War 

Through all the intricate campaigning of 
the Seven Years’ War we cannot here follow 
Frederick. At first Prussian arms were sucocss- 
ful, but as the years went by the slender natural 
Tesources of his realm became exhausted, and 
Frederick’s armies were defeated again and 
again. 

Frederick, however, was a realist in war; 
he realized that no general could hope to 
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win always, and he accepted defeat with 
philosophic resignation. Ax a general, he was 
distinguished by the speed with which he 
manceevred hin troops, and made the most 
of any advantage offered to him. He gave to 
infantry a mobility then unrivalled, introduced 
horse-urtillery, created the finest heavy cavalry 
brigades in Europe, and rawed his artillery to 
y of # separate arm- a tremendous 
the warfare of the century. 

swemed as though the sands af 
Prunsia’s very exintence were ruming out. A 
huge combined Russian and Austrian army was 
advanciug upon Berlin, Frederick marched to 
meet thom with only the remnants of an army. 
THE AUTHOR-MONARCH OF PRUSSIA 


so 












An bus early yeare, Fredenck thought everything of ktera- 


of the afiairs of State. Yet 
he jer and a distinguished solder 

At Kunerdorf the Prupsian. met the 
combined might of the allies. In spite of 
incredible valour, the Prussians failed. Fred- 
erick sought death in vain, leading dexper- 
ate charges. Eventually he was carried off 
the field by the main force of hix bodyguard. 
“Only a miracle can save us now,” ran his 


ture and art, and noth 
e a! powerful 


Hepstch to Berlin. The miracle intervened, 
and the Russians, by their quarrela and jeal- 
ousies, prevented any use being made of their 
victory. Soon the winter set in. as cold a 
winter as men could remember, and the Rus- 
sian hordes melted away, while the Austrians 
retreated to Bohemia 


A Heart-Sick Veteran ! 
— 


Such was the lowest ebb of Frederick’s 
greatness, for events soun turned again in his 
favour. Pitt remained faithful through all 
adversities, and Russia fell out of the league 
against him. At last. after three more weary 
years of campaigning, Keunitz realized that 
Fredenck could never be turned out of Silesia. 
Therefore, the peace of Huhertaherg was ai 
on the 15th February, 1763, and Austria and 
Prussia. thereby agreed to. return to their 
position before the war. Silesia remained in 
Prussia’s hands, in spite of seven years’ lavish 
litur: of hlond and treasure, 

Directly peace was signed, Frederick charac- 
teristically entered Berlin by hack strects in 
order 10 avoid any attempt at a civic weleome, 
and, without any loas of time, plunged into a 
fresh career of domeatic reform. 

Teaching Soldiers their Duty 

The neat twenty years Were passed in peace. 
Frederick now felt that his days were nun 
bered, but he wan determined to die at_ his 
post. and there was no slackening of effort. 
On the 24th August, 1785, he attended a 
review in Silesia, and xbowed himaclf as brasque 
as ever. “Were 1 to make shoemakers or 
tailor, inte general,” he stormed, 
regiments could not be worse.” During this 
review the old man insisted on teaching his 
Soldiom their duty hy sitting his hore for aix 
hours sn a deluge of rain, without the protection 
of Jus cloak. month later he paid the 
penalty, and at Potsdam he had a stroke. 
Gout, ‘asthma, and dropsy alo attacked him, 
and Frederick grew nenously ill 

Throughout the winter he fought stubbornly 
ageinst his manifold ills, as sternly as he had 
fought against Austria and her allies. With the 
xpring he rallied ; by June he was much better, 
and shocked hia doctora beyond measure by 
waddenly abandoning liquids, and eating 8 
hearty meal of soup, beef, eel-pie, cheese, and 
brandy. Four days later he arose from his bed, 
and galloped a horse round the park of Sans- 
Souci. The reaction from this last act of 
rashness prostrated him once more. 

‘The King’s Last Moments 

All through the 16th August, 1786, Frederick 
had to be held erect in his chair by his devoted 
valet Strittzky, for erect he would sit. He 
dictated dispatches as usual, and demanded an 
account of the eaciae returns, Towards mid- 
night he asked for his favourite dog, old like 
himself, and bade the servants cover it with a 
quilt. At two o’clock on the morning of the 
Ith, Frederick the Great died quietly, still 
held up in his chair by the faithful Striteky. 
Characteristically enough, hia lact worda were 
a command that he might die alone. 

[Sec Lives ts XN. Young (1919), ote.) 
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How CLIVE WON INDIA for BRITAIN 
The East India Company's Servant Who Became a Gallant Soldier and Laid the 
Foundation of a Rich British Possession in the East 


EARLY two hundred years ago the good 

townspeople of Market Drayton, in the 
county of Shropshire, often regretted that a boy 
going by the name of Robert (live had ever 
been born into the world. The terror of the 
shopkeepers and the despair of schoolmasters, 
almost every one predicted he would come 
to a bad end. 

There was one individual. 

rophesied differently 

m the others. and. 
curiously enough, be 
was a schoolmaster. 
Dr. Eaton. a worthy 
man who kept school 
at Lostock, (heshire, 
docs not appear to 
have been blindly 
prejudiced against hin 
most minchievous and 
unruly pupil; rather. 
in the light of after 
events. he seems to 
have been gifted with 
particularly keen fore- 
sight. He predicted 
that if Clive “lived 
to be a man, and if 
opportunity enabled 
him to exert his tal- 
ents, few names would 
be greater than hin.” 

Opportunity did 
come to Robert (live. 
enabling him to exert 
his talents, with the result that to-day we 
honour this man, once the terror of the town, 
as the creator of the Indian Empire and one of 
Britain's bravest and most resolute soldiers. 

About two miles from Market Drayton, the 
little hamlet of Moreton Say nestles peace- 
fully among the trees, and it way here, mw a 
mansion which had been the home of the 
Clives since the reign of Henry Li, that Robert 
was born on the 29th Neptember. 1725. 

He waa a delicate child from birth, and his 
health proved a source of great anxiety to 
his parents—so much so that before he was 
three he was sent away to live with one of 
his mother’s sisters at Manchester, where the 
air waa not so vi - It seems evident 
from one of the letters written to Clive’s father 
by his uncle that, at a early age, the boy 
began to show that combativeness and im- 
perious instinet which later distinguished him. 


however, who 





for 
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Lord Chve as he appeared to Geunsbe 
for the resourcefulness of this 
bably have become a French possession. 


“Loam sutisfied.” hin uncle wrote, — that 
his fighting (to which he ix out of measure 
addicted) gives his temper a ftiereeness and 
imperiousness that he flies ont upon every 
trifling occasion; for this reason 1 do what I 
can to suppres the heroic that 1 may help 
forward the more valuable qualities of meek. 
hens, benevolence, and pati 

However much hix poor uncle must have 





A BRAVE AND RESOLUTE SOLDIER oF BRITAIN tied, Robert Clive 


never to the end of his 
days possewicd meek. 
nex», neither was the 
heroic suppressed : but 
the character of his 
nature was certainly 
benevolent and_affec- 
tionate, though his 
enemies have main 
tained otherw ine, 

Clive’s_ introduction. 
to school life took place 
when he wax a mere 
child. First he was 
sent to the establish. 
ment at Lostoch kept 
by Dr. Enton, the 
shrewd man who, as 
presviounly tated, saw 
a mucconsfiul future for 
his young pupil. From 
there Clive went to 
rough. Haditnoet teen Market Drayton and 
erent soldier, India would pro- itended the grammar 
school till he was 
twelve, at which age he was removed to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ in London. Two year after- 
wards the last change occurred, and he entered 
the academic portals of a private school at 
Hemel Hempstead in the county of Hertford. 
shire. 

The records of his disjointed school life 
do not offer any clue as to whether he was 
remarkable for brilliance or tenacity in the 
acquirement of | » The frequent changes 
of establishment suggest, rather, that he wax 
more concerned with the pursuit of roguish 
Pleasure in the form of mischievous pranks 
and practical jokes. 

Of the many incidents which have been 
recorded ing Clive’s wild youth, one 
in particular demonstrates how he, like Nelson, 
did not know the meaning of fear. 

The church at Market Drayton possessed 
a very high steeple, near the top of which was 
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a stone apout fashioned like a dragon’s head. 
The inhabitants of the town were amazed one 
day to see the tiny figure of a hoy climb up 
to the grinning gargoyle, teke a seat on its 
hack, and lean down andl watch with a smilng 
face the consternation of the crowd gathered 
below. But Robert Chive, despite the frantic 
shouts that warned him of his danger, refused to 
descend until it suited his pleasure, and xo 
ull that the people conld do was to sympathize 
with hin father, a “ most respectable man,” 
for having such an unworthy Kom. 
No Inctination to Study Law 

When the time came to find employment 
for him, his father expressed a wish that he 
should enter the profession of the law, of 
which he was a member. The dull routine 
of a solicitor’s office, ver, had no fascina- 
tion for the boisterous “terror of the town,” 
and he successfully pleaded for some more 
congenial occupation. 

About this period two or three squires’ 
fons returned home from India laden with 
riches and giving a glowing account of the 








THE ANCESTRAL MANSION WHERE ROBERT CLIVE WAS BORN 



















From a drawing niade in 1754 of O16 
Drayton, occupied by the 


here on the agth September, 1735 
opportunities in the Kast for young mien with 


ability and strong will. These reports no 
doubt greatly influenced Ch father, and a 
¢elerkship waa found for his »on with the East 
India Company at Madrax 

With sincere affection, Clive bade his kindly 
uncle and aunt farewell, promised hia parents 
he would make good. and took regretful leave 
of all his rough associates. The Winchester, 
on which he nailed, left the Thames in March, 
1743, and the good citizens of Market Drayton 
heaved thankful sighs of deliverance. 





His Arrival 


The India to which this hoy of seventeen 
emigrated was vastly different from the India 
of the present day. In 1743 the Mogul em- 
pire was rapidly crumbling away; everywhere 
native princes and rulers were indulging in 
petty intrigues and warfare. The merchants 
of the East India Company were far too buxy 
piling up wealth to harbour any thoughts of 
gaining political glory. Not so the French. 

A Shrewd French Governor 

Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, their 
chief settlement, was ashrewd man. ing 
ambutions for the advancement of his country. 
He was cute enough to see what a splendid 
chance France stood of becoming mistress of 
India, and he worked and plotted and planned 
with this great end in view. 

When Clive set foot in Madras, more than 
a year after his embarkation from England, 
Dupleix was nearly ready to sim the first 
blow for the conquest. 

To the new arrival hte in Madras fell far short 
of his happy expectations. He had no kmsfolk 
or trends there, and the only man to whom 
he had been given a 
letter of introduc. 
tion had left India 
\ efore he arrived. 

To meke matter 
worse, pipes on 
2. penses of the voyage 

Fe had placed the boy 
S <a, debt with the 

1, we" captain of the Win- 

v«, , (Mater, and it was 

SS “pve” With an excecdingly 

A heavy heurt that 

” | Clive sat down to 

write home the first 

. account of hin ea- 
= periences. 

stories. of abating. 
>Sy2,2- ~~ the home rickness 
ia that assailed him 
@rew worse as the 








‘Styche, the mansion at Moreton Say, near Market Wecks wore on, and 
ive family since the regn of Henry 


IL Robert Chve was born one day he wrote 
to hin friends in 
England; “I have not enjoyed one happy 
day since I left my native country.” The 
eficet of the climate increased his depression. 
and gradually he sank into such a morbid 
atate of mind that death seemed a greater 
liberty than life. Fortunately. the pistol he 
snapped at his head refused to go off. and he 
went back again to his work as a clerk. 
At last. to his unbounded joy, Clive found 
8 friend in the person of the governor of 
Madras. who, possessing a large library of good 
books, willingly allowed the despondent youth 
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Capture of Madras 


to study therein. Clive eagerly seized the 
opportunity thus offered to make up for some 
of his wasted years at school, and as 6 result 
of this distraction his life at once became 
happier. 

A pen-portrait of Clive written at thts period 
described him as follows: His penn was 
the largest of the middle size, his counten- 
rae inclined to sadness, and the heaviness of 

is brow imparted an unpleasing expression to 
his features “ Somehow this description does 
not strike one as that 
of a man destined for 
@ hero's laurels, but 
from it one is cer- 
tainly rather in- 
clined to have greater 
belief in the words of 
his biographers, who 
tell how he was re- 
sentful of occupying 
any subordinate post, 
and how his unruly 
disposition often led 
him into disfavour 
with his superiors. 

Very soon the dull- 
ness of Clive’s exist- 


ent calling from that i) 
of clerk. As soon #1an 
as the news of the Alter the battle of 
declaration of war “ive knew, that the 
between England and 
France reached India, the French hurried their 
rations to seize the much-ooveted land. 
ih 1746, the year when Clive celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday, the French, under com- 
mand of Admiral Labourdonnais, marched on 
Madras, forcing the town to capitulate. 

Welcoming the excitement, but not wishing 
to remain a prisoner for an indefinite period, 
Clive, disguised a6 a native and in company 
with @ friend, managed to escape and reach 
the English settlement at Fort St. David, 
some twenty miles away. Here he served 
well in the defence of the fort, and, being 
heartily sick of commercial life, he appliet 
for and obtained commission as ensign in 
the military forces of the company. 

The Attack on Pondicherry. 

In July, 1748, when Admiral Boscawen 
arrived from England with reinforcements, 
it was decided to make an attack on Pondi- 
cherry, the French stronghold, before the 
enemy could obtain help from one of their 
native allies. The siege lasted two months, 


” 


y, the trator, Meer Jaffier, pada visit to the English camp, Though 
uty native had wated to see the 
Dowlah, as arranged, he welcomed him with cor: 


7 LORD CLIVE! 
and, owing to bad organization, failed, but it 
gave Clive an opportunity to study the methods 
af attack and defence, and to exhibit that 
grest gallantry on the field which he showed 
im all other engagemente. 

His immense activity neatly orcamoned a 
ducl at this period. In fact, it wan prevented 
from taking place only by the immechate inter- 
vention of those who witnessed the incident. 

During the siege Clive, who wea posted at 
8 gun, suddenly discovered that he was short of 




























CLIVE RECEIVING MEER JAFFIER AFTER PLASSEY 


result of the went belore 


ity. 
ammunition. Instead of sending a corporal 
or @ sergeant for fresh supplies, hy did not 
wait but went himself. Afterwards, rumours 
circulated that the young ensign, overcome with 
fear, had his position, and, coming to 
heer of this, Clive marched up to the man he 
suspected of spreading the slander und de- 
manded to know the truth of the matter. The 
reply was not satisfactory, and (‘live challenged 
the man tos duel. The only anawer he received 
was a blow, and Clive, now thoroughly incensed, 
unsheathed his sword. Rushing forward before 
he could wreak vengeance, his friends inter. 
pored, and for a while the matter ended. 

A court of inquiry, instituted to settle the 
affair, found that the officer had been guilty 
of gross misbehaviour, and forced him to 
apologize to Clive before the battalion of which 
they were both members. Clive wished for 
satisfaction for the blow, and, this being refused, 
he waved his cane over the offender's head, 
telling him he was too despicable a coward 
to be thrashed. 
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Exactly a week after the English forces had 
been withdrawn from Pondicherry, news came 
from England that had been established 
with France, and so for a time hostilities ceased. 
Madras was handed back to the British, and 
Clive regretfully returned to his old duties 
of wielding a 

A few thonthe went by. and then an invita- 
tion came from «4 native prince, who had been 
expelled from the throne of Tanjore, asking 
the English to assixt him to regain his dominion, 
in return for which he would grant them the 
fort of Devikota. 

It was a chance for Admiral Boscawen to 
wipe out the ignominy of his defeat at Pondi- 
cherry, #0 a «mall force was immediately 
dispatched, in which Clive was granted a 
lieutenant's commission. To the adniiral’s 
disgust the company had to return home 
without having achieved their object. and, not 
willing to run the risk of another defcat, he 
allowed the second expedition to be com- 
manded by Major Stringer Lawrence, a most 
able soldier and organizer. 

Leading a Storming Party 

While making the attack on Devikota, 

Clive requested tha he might lead a storming 

'y againet an embankment thrown up by the 

Pesce to protect a breach in their walls, 

ucst was granted, and he marched off 

Ay ‘the ead of 700 Repoys and 3) Europeans, 

hia heart gluddened with excitement at the 

coming conflict. He knew that death was 
round him everywhere. but he was unafraid. 

Befare reaching the embankment, a rivulet 
swept by the cnemy’h fire had to be crossed. 
The situation was dangerous in the extreme, 
but Clive was undaunted. Boldly he Jed the 
way, and, closely followed by the little band 
of Europeans, succceded in gaining the foot 
of the breach. 

Turning round, he saw to his dismay most 
of the Sepoys cowering on the bank of the 
rivulet, afraid to face the murderous fire and 
advance to his support. At the same moment 
a body of enemy cavalry, hitherto hidden 
by ‘the fort, dashed out and fiercely attacked 
Clive and his thirty Europeans, 

Narrow Escape from Death 

Greatly outnumbered, the gallant little band 
fought gamely to the end, ‘an end that left 
only four of them alive. ‘Before Clive thor- 
oughly understood the extent of the disaster, 
horseman bore down on him. aiming slash- 
ing blow. Quick as a wrestler. Clive sli 
to one side, and the sword whistled harm 
past his ear, Then, together with the four 
survivors, he rushed for the rivulet and re- 
joined the main body of troops. 

The defeat, however, was turned into triumph 


Praise from a Veteran 


by the alertness of Major Lawrence, who, 
seeing that the sortie had distracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, immediately gave the 
order to advance in force to the breach. For- 
ward went the men. who, in one strong wave. 
swarmed up the embankment and captured 
the fort. The valiant part that Clive had 


‘as well before as at the 
Me cd Derinte, whee he beled era 
and judgment much beyond what could be 
expected from his years, and his success after- 
wards confirmed what I said to many people 
concerning him.” 
Return to Civil Employment 
After the Tanjore expedition Clive again 
returned to civil employment, holding a ost 
as commissary—obtained for him by 1 Law- 
rence-—to supply food and to the 
European troops. His health then suffered 
a breakdown in the form of a nervous fever, 
and he was forced to live in Bengal for a time, 
where the change of air soon proved beneficial, 
On hia return, he found that the Bae 
among the native princes had start 
with fresh vigour. The French foal ous one 
side and the English the other. and up to that 
riod fortune had been with the former. 
of their allies had been successful at 
Hyderabad, another had seized the whole of 
the Carnatic—the south-eastern coastal plain of 
the Deccan—with the exception of Trichinopoly, 
which was then being defended by Mohammed 
Ali, whose cause the English supported. Clive, 
ecenting trouble again, applied for military 
work, and was given, much to his delight, 
a captain’s commission. 
Relief for Trichinopoly 
His first adventure in his new rank was to 
make a way through the Tanjore district to 
Trichinopoly, taking recruits and stores for 
pd iy After a smart skirmish with the 
city was entered, and Clive found 
the the little garrison in terrible straits, 
Hopelessly outnumbered by the besiegers, 
led by Chanda Sahib, despair had created 
disagreement among the defending officers, 
and it seemed a matter of a few days only 
before the city would fall. Clive realized this, 
and saw, too, that, if Trichinopoly were cap- 
tured, nearly every settlement would 
immediately be Fg pe orb St, David, 
Returning wit speed to Fort 8t. 
he put before Saunders, the 


of the Carnatic, practically 
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SCENE OF FIERCE FIGHTING AT TRICHINOPOLY 


Some time after Chve’s successful defence 

Lawrence to the relief of Tnchmopoly Much fiarce figh 
ternbly weakened by wounds, nearly 

effort to gain Trichinopoly. If a force were 

sent to capture the former, many of the fight- 

ing men outside the walls of Trichinopoly would 

be withdrawn to retake their capital. 

Clive offered to lead the expedition himself, 
and Saunders, struck with the strategy of 
the plan, gave his immediate assent. 

Most of the British troops under the com- 
mand of Admiral Boscawen had previously 
been recalled to England. There were only a 
few men available at Fort St. David and 
St. George, but Saunders gave Chve all he 
could spare. 

Thus it was that when, on the 26th August, 
yes core marched out of Madras to captare 

ot, he was accompanied by o: some 
200 E and 600 Sepoye—all. under 
the charge of eight officers, of whom six had 
never before been in action. It certainly 
seemed a hazardous enterprise, but to Clive 
all risks were worth taking if there was a great 
result to be achieved. 

The Forced March to Arcot 

The distance to Arcot was about sixty- 

four miles, across low-lying country, and he 
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of Arcot he was Secnrgencnl as second in command under Major Stringer 


STE Ss eta aes Oo 
marched as quickly as possible, h to 
reach the town before Chanda ‘kath ould 
get wind of his move. Two days out from 
Madras the youthful commander, hearing 
news of the strength of the garrison at Arcot, 
sent a message to Fort St. George for two 18- 
{agrees guns. Hastening on again, not wait- 

tor the cannon, he had gone but a short 

distance when a monsoon storm, frequent at 
that season, burst over his little force. 

Lightning played in the heavens, roll upon 
roll the thunder crashed, and a fierce torrential 
downpour soaked every man to the skin, 
Soon the plains over which they walked were 
transformed into vast swamps, but still they 
marched on, and did not halt until within ten 
miles of their objective. 

Fort Abandoned by the Garrison 

The garrison of the fort, learning how Clive 
had laughed at the storm and marched through 
it, abandoned their position during the night, 
arguing that resistance against such a deter- 
mined man would be futile. 

Arcot was captured, but Clive foresaw that 
® much greater task awaited him. He had 
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to hold what he had gained. Quickly he set 
about laying in provisions and renewing the 
fortifications, and in this he was helped by 
the townspeople in gratitude for his kindness 
to them, 

Two or three week» paned. during which 
many pucocssful forties were made against 
bodien of the enemy advancing on the town. 
At last, on the 23rd September, a host of 


VIEWING THE ENEMY BEFORE THE B. 






of the battle of Plassey Chive climbed on 
’s hunting-lodge to view the enero 
e formidable host drawn 


10.000 men. consisting of French and native 
soldiers, under the command of Chanda Sahib’s 
son, marched into Arcot and prepared to lay 
siege to the fort, behind whose crumbling walls 
Clive had ensconced his little force. 

A little force it was, indeed. for casualties 
had reduced their numbers, until there were 
only 320 men fit for duty. The siege that 
followed is justly regarded as one of the most 
remarkable incidents that has ever occurred 


Sarajeh"Dowak 


‘a mile away he saw 
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His Happy Marriage 


in military history. For fifty days the 320 
men within the fort manned the dilapidated 
defences, and kept at bay over 10,000 of the 


enemy. 
Clive’s fine example of courage endeared him 
to the hearts of his followers, both native and 
n—so much #o that. when food wan 
running short, the Scpoy» offered to give up 
their portion of rice to the white men and 
ATTLE 0 be content with the water in 
which the grain was boiled. 
yr 3 The final assault was made on the 
14th November. in and again 
the attackers surged up to the walls, 
seeking to force breaches, using ele- 
phants as battering-rams, Again 
and again they were repulsed, Clive 
Tasnaging one of the field-pieces and 
directing operations at the same 
time, At last they fell back, to 
come no more. The following morn- 
ing, when the gallant defenders went 
out into the town, they found that 
the enemy had stolen away in the 
night. leaving their ammunition and. 
provisions behind. 
A Glorious Fame 

From this time onwards Clive 
was an honoured man. His courage, 
sagacity, and determination won for 
him a glorious fame in every country. 
Arcot had been the turning-point 
in India’s history; the tide now 
flowed in Britain’s favour. 

The victories at Arni and Kaveri- 
pak brought more laurels to Clive; 
Trichinopoly was relieved, and at 
last Dupleix, the French general, 
was defeated, and in great anger his 
Government called him home to 
suffer their displeasure, 

In 1768 Clive’s health broke down 
again. neoesritating a vit of recu- 

tion to England. fore sailing 
Re married Miss Margaret Maskelyne, 
and the union proved to be ideal. 
Always he had « friend in his wife, 
to the roof of someone to whom he could turn for 


Bay About comfort in his hours of trouble, 


On reaching his native land, he and 
his bride were accorded a welcome such as is 
reserved only for the people’s heroes. Honours 
were showered on him; Pitt spoke of him as 
“a, heaven-born general”; the East India 
Company presented him with a beautiful 
jewelled art Coens: Rod guineas. The 
young captain—he was only twenty-seven— 
ica suddenly surrounded with pied * 
who very willingly helped him spend the money 
he had obtained in India. However, he found 
the 
78 
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In the battle of Plassey, Clive displayed to Coa flog advantage is wander alin ap « gemaa “Though Yee 
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enough money to pay off the debts which had 
accumulated on his father’s estate. and he then 
tried to enter Parliament. 

In this he failed, and in 1756, the call of the 
East proving too strong, he set sail for India 
as the governor of Fort St. David, holding 
the position of licutenant-coloncl m the king's 
army. On his way he called at Bombay, 
and here undertook a work the need of which 
had been felt for months, Pirates had estab- 
lushed a regular stronghold in the district, 
and, with the help of Admiral Watson, Clive 
cleared them out 

On the day that he took his seat as governor 
ot Fort St. David, Surajah Dowlah, the native 


A COURAGEOUS SOLDIER WHOM 





}n 2798 Count de Lally was ordered by the Roi to driv ie English 
Purpose, and, returning 


Opposed by Clive, he fasied in hus 
‘to France, he was thrown into prison, 
, 


of Bengal, attacked the English settle- 
at Calcutta. Soon news came to Clive 
of the terrible outrage of the “ Black Hole. 
er with Admiral Watson. he went 
on @ mission m of vengeance. 

Caloutta was recaptured, “and Clive advanced 
on Hngli, seized the piace. and then confiacated 
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in the @: 


Accused of Corruption 


the English again, he determined that 
sot could be obtained” only by the ruler’s 
complete defeat. 

The result was the battle of Pinssey. Clive. 
with but 3,200 men and 8 it field-pi 
met the army of Surajah Dowlah, about, 0,000 
strong and equipped with 50 guns. The 
engagement wa» fierce, Issting the whole 
day, and though outnumbered by twenty to 
one, Clive had organized his attack so admirably 
that when evening came it saw him victor on 
a field of battle whereon few of the dead were 
his own men. 

Meer Jaffier, with whom Clive had plotted 
to encompass the downfall of Surajah Dowlah, 
was placed on the throne, and in 
gratitude the new ruler opened his 
Vast treasures, requesting Clive to 
take what he desired. In accepti 
£200,000 he unwittingly forged the 
strongest link in the chain of evidence 
that was later brought against him 
during his trial in England for in- 
dulging in corrupt practices. 

Clive left India in 1760, happy in 
the knowledge that not only was 

gal secure for the British, but 
practically the whole of the country. 

He entered Parliament and received 
an Irish rage, Much to the satis- 
faction of the peoplo, who were still 
ardent in hir praises. 

In India Again 

Five years later he was back in 
India again, this time as governor- 
general. He immediately embarked 
on a reforming campaign, striving 
to stamp out corryy practices in- 
dulged in by officii all over the 
land, Hisadministrative powers were 
marked by the same firmness that he 
bad displayed when a military leader, 
but this characteristic, unfortunately, 
did not endear him to a great many. 

After not quite two years’ residence, 
he returned to England for the last 
time, on account of ill-health. He 
arrived a much poorer man than he 
had left, but this did not prevent his 
enemies from circulating wild ramours con- 
cerning his alleged corrupt practices. 

After a parliamentary inquiry, the com- 
mittee vindicated him by @ motion 

“that Robert, Lord Clive, did rouder 
great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Clive died by his own hand on the 22nd 
November, 1774. leaving two sons and three 
daughters. 

[See Lives by Sir @. W. Forrest (2 vols., 1018) and 
Sir A. J. Arbuthnot (1869).} 
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A FRENCH MAGICIAN of the CHISEL 
Auguste Rodin, Who with His Inspired Chisel Carved His Way through Misundcr- 
standing and Distrust to Recognition and World-wide Fame 


r is pretty generally accepted that artiste 
are , Rot No less true is it that 
the art instinct is one of the earliest to express 
itself, Before the child can read or write he 
shows an inclination to draw, and a box of paints 
reveals how deep-rooted is his delight in colour. 

It is because of this, no doubt, that so many 
artists who have reached eminence have shown 
surprising gifts in carly years, The infant 
prodigy crops up in 
art more frequently than 
in any other department 
of human activity. Most 
of the Renaissance art- 
iste had produced great 
works before they were 
out of their teens. 
Millais won a prize at 
the art schools when he 
was still ing an Eton 
collar and ‘Lansdocer 
could draw any kind of 
animal with his eyes 
ehut when he was ten. 

Natures pore ap- 
pears to delight in mak- 
ing exceptions to her 
most accepted rules, and, 
instead of the infant 
prodigy who achieves 
greatness by sudden in- 
spiration, she selects one 
here and there to show 
how, by slow and steady 
effort and patient oon. 
tinuance, the same goal 
may be reached. 

Of this latter class we 
have an illustration in 
the life of Rodin, gen- 
erally accepted 
of the greatest sculptors 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and perhaps of all recent foreign artists 
the best known and most appreciated in this 
country. In him we hsve one whose growth 
was slow, who did not come to his own until 
well on in middle life, who experienced few 
of those inspirations which are supposed to 
give birth to great art, and who yet, by for- 
titude and incessant toil, made for himself 
an enduring name. 

Auguste in, or, to give him his full title, 
Frangois At in, was born in Paris 
on the 14th November, 1840. The house in 


AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME 





88 ONE Auguste Rodin, the famous French sculptor. 
many years before his extraordinary 
recognized 


by hu 


which he first uaw the light has been demol- 
ished. The humble dwelling was situated in 
an uninteresting street in an interesting neigh- 
bourhood, for it stood on the fringe of what 
is known as the Latin Quarter, not far from 1 
the Panthéon and Sorbonne. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Rodin, by profession 
@ clerk, was of Norman extraction, while his 
mother hailed from Lorraine. Thoec who hunt 
for hereditary influences 
to account for distine- 
tive genius will search 
Rodin's ancestry in vain. 
No artist, and no one 
even remotely connected 
with art, can be dis- 
covered among his rela- 
tives on either side. 
The humble position 
occupied by his parents 
gave but little hope for 
Auguste’s future. He 
was went for his educa- 
tion to an element 
achool in the neighbour- 
hood, where no doubt he 
would have remained 
had it not been that an 
unele, who kept a board- 
ing-wchool at Beauvais, 
made roum for him at 
« fee which came within 
the slender means of bia 
parents. This venture 
did not prove a success. 
The poverty of the boy 
was a source of pain to 
himself and of unkind- 
ness towards him by 
others, He was naturally 
shy, and ali short-¢ 
ighted, thor uncon- 
pak of it, meh an his 
was glow, his apparent denseneas 
being a source of irritation to his teachers. 
Beauvais, however, with its glorious cathedral, 
{ often described aa the Parthenon of the Gothic, 
was an inspiring spot for one in whom lay the 
seeds of artistic genius. 

Having reached the age of fourteen, Rodin 
was only too gled to return home to Paris in 
order to begin his life of work. His inclination 
led him in no particular direction, Although 
fond of drawing, he felt no overwhelming 
desire to pursue the calling of the artist; 


= sy 


It wes 
gecuus was fully 
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indeed, to his boyish fancy, that which appealed 
| to him most was oratory. He longed to be a 
public speaker, and, slipping into an empty 
class-room at school, he would delight in 
mounting the teacher’s desk and haranguing 
an imaginary audience. 
Drifts into a Career of Art 

Living as he did on the verge of the Latin 
Quarter, he, as it were, drifted into an artistic 
earcer more by proximity than by predilection. 
‘The Latin Quarter is the centre of that Bohemian 
life which ia more characteristic of Paris than 
of any other city in Europe. It is a district 
where poverty offers no barner to comradeship 
and confers no shame, where art and letters 
are more céteemed than wealth, and where 
liberty of self-expression is accepted ax the 
cardinal necessity of the artistic career. 

At that time a drawing school existed, now 
named L’Ecole dex Arts Décoratifs, which 
offered free tuition to anyone who cared to 
take advantage of it. Rodin entered, and at 
siatcen had definitely settled on art aa his 
profemion in life. Here he found himuclf in a 
world full of interest, surrounded by friends, 
many of them as poor as himself, yet full of 
ambitions for the future. Rodin had his am- 
ditions, no doubt. but he was less demonstra- 
tve than the ordinary student of the Latm 


In the Latin Quarter 


Quarter, Soalhis nabncal ehyneme fended 90 beep 
him in the 

Daring his Se tk abaiciu Sokal and 
through this early period of his career, there was 
little evidence that he had anything but ordinary 

if The remarkable feature about him at 
this time was the ion not of any striking 
faculty, but rather of an amazing industry. 
At eight in the morning he began his claases, 
which went on till twelve ; after a scanty lunch 
he poald Broceed to the Lure; | where: he } 
made drawings the antique. evenings 
were spent in laboriously copying or claborating 
the drawing, he had made. 

Attracted by Modelling 

So far Rodin's time had been absorbed in 
drawing, but there came a period in the ordinary 
courge of instruction when he had to try his 
band at modelling. Has interest was awakened 
in his new work ; he wa» conscious of an ire 
pleasure, though of no overmastering revelation 
that this was 5 be the medium through which 
he was to find self-expression. 

The lack of means wherewith to continue 
his studies forecd Rodin at last to seek employ- 
ment. This he secured, though with a mere 
pittance aa a wage, at an ornament-maker's. ) 
The work itwelf required little ukill and only 
limited invention, and the years in which Rodin 


WHERE THE ARTIST WORKED AMID A WORLD OF STATUES 


(A corner of Bee's etic 
amazing array of antique 
aaa ars co 





Here the 
greats nari and ‘bronze, of which 
'y that he prepared the rough drafts of 


sculptor kept not only casts of hus own statues, but also ao 
i res long an inveterate collector, It was 
= compomtions 
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{named Carrier - Belleuse, a 


Emerges from Obscurity 


was forced b: Pome pean oe it 
have ruined his oareer a 
an artist perigee essen ‘Wage-earner. 
He was saved from mediocrity because he never 
allowed himself to regard even the making of 
ornaments 43 commonplace. He forced himself 
to take an interest in his work, and at the same 
time never ceased during his spare hours to 
continue his studies in sculpture. 
Rodin was twenty-four when sn opportunity 
reached him of entering, aa an assistant and 
pupil, the studio of a sculptor 






and facile, though 
somewhat insiqd, artist then 
at the height of his career 
In this studio Rodin remained 
for six years, with but little 
advantage to himvelf. Al- 
though there was mutual re- 
epect, there was, from the 
artistic side, nothing in com- 
mon. The bent of Rodin’s 
genius was not in the direc- 
tion of insipidity or pretti- 
ness or elegance. 
Early Failures 
Up to hus twenty - fourth 


f 


nothing original - 
tive, but in 1864 he emerged 
from obscurity and sent to 
the Salon a head in olay, to 
which he gave the title “ The 
Man with the Broken Nose.” 
In this first work some of 
Rodin’s distinctive genius was 
discovered, but it did not 
Please the authorities, and 
was rejected. From time to 
time Rodin had also com- 

for iesion as @ etu- 
dent to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, but was thrice refused 
These repeated buffetings of 
fate would have discouraged 
most men, and they disocour- 
aged Rodin for a time, but 
they did not convince him 
that he had no work to do 
in the world. 

After a while they only 
made him more ly deter- 
mined that, since he could not gain the teaching 
of the schools, he would teach himself, and 
this through still more years of trial he con- 
tinued to do. A commission entrusted to 
Carrier-Belleuss was passed on by him to 
Rodin for execution, and took him to Brusels. 
By this time he had married, and during his 
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seven years’ stay in Brussels he was able to 
live modestly but decently, and to pursue amid 
quiet surroundings his studies and his intel- 
lectual and artistic development. 

Rodin was now thirty-seven years of age, 
@ man living in obscurity, engagea .n work 
which waa hard and engrossing without offering 
hope of advancement. He had come to 2 time 
of life when most men sink into an accepted 
routine, when habits are formed and also 
@ disinclination to break them; when carly 


“The Hand of God,” the artut bas a 

d, portrayed gets 
im a pasmonate a 

ambitions begin to fade, and one settles down 

to accept things as they are. It was at thirty- 

seven, however, that Rodin broke his long 

silence, and em aa the finished sculptor, 

with convictions , with ideas about art 

which were his own, and with the power as well 

as the disposition to say new things. 
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In 1877 Rodin sent tu the Salon s statue to 
which he gave the title ‘The Age of Brass.” 
The examining committec accepted it, but at 
the same time made the astounding accusa- 
tion that the artixt had taken a cast from 
life, a conclusion which they reached evidently ; 
owing to the perfection of the modolling. 
This is & practice not unknown among sculp-' 
tor, but Rodin indignantly repudiated it. A 
Belgian soldier had been his model. He secured 
photography of him and sent them to the 
committee, who never looked at them, but 
persisted in their unfounded accusation. 

Living Under a Cloud 

The work was bought by the seerctary of the 
Fine Arts, and placed by him in the Luxem- 
hourg Gardens, but even this did not remove 
the evil produced by the accusation. For two 
years Rodin lived under a cloud of suspicion, 


THE SCULPTOR'S SPACIOUS ABODE 


Rodin's beautiful home at Meudon. The house i of sixteenth- 
century style, and from ste petting of vineyards looks over Paru and 
he wooded beehts of St Cloud. 





which was only dispelled when another sculptor, 
‘Boucher, chancing to see Rodin eaceuting a 
xtudy of children in clay, was so amazed at the 
facility and «wiftness of hia work that he publicly 
declared that a skill such ax Rodin‘s had no 
need of taking casts from life, and that there 
could be no doubt of the genuine nature of his 
work. This silenced accusations, and the un- 
founded aspersions cast upon Rodin seemed to 
draw increasing attention to his creations. 
Rodin was not destined to have an easy 
passage through life, welcomed as a man of 
genius, and worshipped by the crowd. His 
Age ” was not only a piece of con- 
summate workmanship, it was a challenge, 
and represented a vigorous and original type 
of mind. It was the achievement of an artist 
who had not been bred in the achools, but who 
had reached definite convictions, and hewn out 
original methods of expressing them. “The 
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of Brass” rey its, as Rodin describes 
Paco the man pees to nature.” The 
ee of @ youth, who leans slightly back- 
par thn rig t hand clutching the hair on the 
6 impression conveyed the 
face feo end “body i is the dawn of delight, which the 
youth himself wearcely understands. When 
the plaster model appeared in the Salon of 
1877, it immediately arrested attention by its 
freshness and virility. Here waa somethi 
new, & sculptor who had not sunk his person- 
ality in the conventional categories of the 
schools, but who had come into close and per- 
sonal contact with his subject. At once the 
critics were on his track. Rodin’s contempt for 
the facile and the pretty, his unconventional 
, bis intense realism, which finds ex- 
{ pression even in harshness and angularity, 
all these shocked the critics trained in the 
academies of style, and thinking only of 
art walled within the narrow bounds 
of tradition. 
A New Controvers: 
ae controverny aroused by “The Age 
Bras’? was reawakened in 1880, 
vc exhibited his “St. sols 
the Baptist, e aculptor represents 
te et crying in the wilderness, his face 
wild, hix mouth open, his arma stretched 
out with a harsh and disturbing gesture, 
Here again wax the revolutionist, the 
man whom the critics could not endure, 
perhaps mainly because he had been 
only a common workman and was both 
obstinate and independent. Like all 
original artists, Rodin had to suffer such 
attacks for many years, until at length 
controversy died down, and the truth 
and worth of his work were recognized. 
Rodin was more happy than many others 
in that he lived long enough to see the change. 
The years which followed were years of grow- 
ing recognition by the public, and also of grow- 
ing power in the artist. Rodin’s industry was 
in no way diminished, and as his skill increased 
he continued to pour out @ great mass of in- 
teresting work. By reason of his extraordinary 
unconventionality Rodin has aroused embit- 
tered controversy even among those willing 
to be accounted his admirers ; yet his work is 
always stamped with sincerity. 
His Bust of Rochefort 
Rodin often used to tell a story against him- 
self, which unwittingly was a tribute to his 
conscientious methods of work. The famous 
sculptor was mi ing a bust of 
{Henri Rochefort, the well-known French jour- 
nalist, and was such infinite pains with 
His work that the sitter began to get weary of 
the Jong sittings. Misunderstanding the artist's 
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“NOTHING IS UGLY THAT HAS LIFE™ 


= "1a the Luxent of a best-known and mest beantiful 
ee = es Dos Se TT a 
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HOW THE ARTIST MADE THE SPIRIT LIVE 





the 1s Ses hat ot ete, Js oe South Kensington Mi 
of Rodin’s. has admirably caught the spirit of the qrest writes,” 





The bust of Madame V. 


is & finely modelled bead ef a Detall of the bust of Madame V. in profile, showing the 
-young woman. It is in the Luzembourg, Paris. extraordinary lfelikentes attained by Rodin. 
Fer pi 2 in the Groups see é: Index 





PERFECTION FROM THE SCULPTOR’S CHISEL 


of this gum of the Lusembourg, Paris, © The Age of Brust.” that the sculptor was accused 
‘cast frem life—a charge was proved to have no foundation 
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MUSING ON THOSE WHO CAME AFTER HIM 


did bronze, “ The Thinker,” frem the unfinished “ Portal of Hell,” Rodin dey 
to thle splenete surht, using upon the cite And paalcos of bie Goaceadants wise niece on 


re Panbies aot ed tu the Greupe ase de: ed iadex 
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A Lover of Nature 


caretal nicety for laziness, Bochetost used to 
jive lowing account what happened 
in the studio. ia 

“The work goes on and on,” he said. 
to M. Rodin in the ing, and he very care- 
fully places @ tiny little pellet of clay on the 
face of my bust. I return full of hope in the 
afternoon, and—he laboriously removes that 
very same pellet !—and thus the days and the 
weeks go by!” 

He was a great lover of nature, and believed, 
unlike Whistler, that in everything she fashioned 
there was some beauty or goodness, oC, 
when he was asked what he thought of nature, 
he replied swiftly and to the point : “ Nature ' 
Oh, I know how to admire her now! And I find 
her so perfect, that if God were to 
call me and ask me what there was 
in her to be modified, I should reply 
that eve ing is so exactly as it 
should be that nothing ought to be 
touched. The fable of Antwus, who 
derived fresh from each suc- 
cessive contact with Mother Earth, is 
the symbol of man who recovers his 
power every time he goes back to 
Nature.” 

Even in the large dining-room in 
his house at Meudon, Rodin Beefs 
fitting worship was i the 
bountfal mother ef al things.” 3x 
cope for a dozen white chairs, a trestle 
table, and a picture by Falguitre 
the room was left bare. The walls 
stretching out on three sides of the 
room were painted a very pale dawn- 
like tint, thus creating an at ere 


of 5 
SS When I open the windows of this 
room and the landscape floods my 
vision,” Rodin would argue, “my 
room of the pensive stillness 
of Nature. No obtrusive artificialitiea 
prevent it from harmonizing with 
the bills and the fields that surround it.” 
Throughout his life Rodin had been an ad- 
mirer of Dante and a passionate student of his 
works. Being commissioned to erect a door 
decorated by sculpture for the Palais des Arts 
Décoratife, Rodin chose the subject of Hell, 
the Hell that Dante conceived in his great 
poem, and which seemed to offer possibilities 
of poetic treatment of the most varied character. 
This immense work, six metres high, occupied 
Rodin’s attention for over twenty years, and 
ia one of the most elaborate of modern works. 
“The Burghers of Calais” =i 
Tn 1889 appeared “ The Burghers of Caleis, 
& piece ot poulptre which caused s profound 
sensation when exhibited. Having received 
For Biographies wot inctuded in 
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Gardens, London. 





AUGUSTE RODIN. 


@ conunission for a statue of Eustace de Saint- 
Pierre, the hero of Calais, whose devotion 
saved the city when besieged by Edward II] 
of England, Rodin, instead of creating one 
figure, arranged a group of six. Not only ao, 
but his monument deliberately departs from 
all rules of official art. Tnstead of arranging 
his subjects on a flat surface, Rodin has created 
six separate individuals, and he places them on 
their different planes, walking two by two, with 
halters round their necks, tottering through 
weakness and hunger. The whole thing is a 
piece of most daring and successful realism. 
Opposition to Balzac Statue 

In addition to many works of @ purely 

imaginative character, such as “The Danaid,” 


IN MEMORY OF AN HEROIC ACT 






“HE DURGAERS OF CALAIS” 
AUGUSTE ROL S 


‘The Burghers of "an the Victona Tower 
Six burghers, with halters round their surrender 
‘the beseged city to Edward 111. 


“ Bellona,” and ‘“‘ The Kiss,” Rodin executed 
@ long series of busts of illustrious men and 
‘women, and in no de; was his output 
more original, As usual, some of his work 
in portraiture aroused the most embittered 
opposition, conspicuous among them being 
his statue of Balzac, whose head emerges 
from s rough and unshaped dressing-gown. 
The object of the sculptor is to express the 
immense intellectual power of the author of 
the “Comédie Humaine,” wntrammelied by 
drapery, the whole force of the work being con- 
centrated in the huge head and neck. This 
independent treatment was too much for the 

iety that had ordered it. Its members pro- 
tented against Rodin’s “rough model,” and 
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AUGUSTE RODIN 


Tefused to recognize it as a statue of Balzac; 
40 they returned it to Rodin, refusing either to 
accept it or pay for it. 

A Noble Masterpiece 

A better fate attended his “ Victor Hugo,” 
rej led as one of Kodin’s masterpieces. This 
noble work represents the great French author 
seated upon the rocks of exile, listening to the 
entreating voices of the mon’ of History and 
the muses of the Ideal which hover near him, 
and which supplicate him to defend oppressed 
humanity and inspire the world to seek the 
things that are above. ‘This work, which was 
intended for the Panthéon, hus been placed 
in the Lusembourg Gardens, 

Among hin portrait busts of women, two 
of the mast notable are those of Madame 
¥V. and Mile. Claude, These offer a very com- 
plete contrast, the former being a piquant 
and charming study of feminit uty, realistic 
in it» character, the other idealixtic in treatment, 
reflective and spiritual. 

The period of the ’cightics of last century 
showed @ remarkable output of original and 
ereutive work, during which Rodin’s fame was 
securely established in France. In the years 
that followed, requests in from every 
quarter inviting him to exhibit his work. 











iter euny ors of Csiculey and trial, Rodin was able to parchase s comfortal 
intial trees ened Aware; with © saajentic Ledsrepe spread bekoxe bici, ie Hoth worked 


baven outel 
and spent his well 


RODIN AND HIS WIFE IN THEIR CARDEN AT MEUDON™ 


His Fame Assured 


In England, which Rodin visited on several 
occasions. there has been a generous recognition 
of his genius. Two famous writers, Henley 
and Stevenson, were among his admirers, and 
with them both he was in constant corre- 
spondence. In 1902 his “ St. John * was bought 
for the nation and placed in South Kensington 
Museum, and in the following year Rodin was 
ionized a representative gathering of the 
Gite of London society. 

Honours Showered Upon Him 

In France the opposition which attended his 

early efforts gradually died down. His great 
iwork, “Le Penseur,” a study suggesting ele- 
mental power with rudimentary intelligence, 
adorns the great square of the Place de Pan- 
théon in Paris. Honours were heaped upon him, 
and his countrymen awakened, though taniily, 
to the fact that he is the one original sculptor 
which France has produced in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the year 1905 Rodin presented to the 
people of Britain twenty of his wonderful works. 
‘On the 17th November. 1917, he passed away 
at his house at Meudon, and left the remainder 
of hie works to France. 

[Sec Laves by R. Dircks (1901), 0. Gremtoff (1908), 
G. Kebn (1000), and C. Mauclair (1905).| 












ble home, and he enjoyed to the full his pleasant 
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GROUP 8.-—-FAMOUS WOMEN, 


A SEA HEROINE 


GRACE DARLING 


of ENGLAND 


Grace Darling, Who, Heedicss of Danger, Braved the Tcrrors of the Storm, and 
Helped Her Father to Bring the Shipwrecked Back to Safety 


BOUT two miles from the coast of North- 

umberland a group of rocky islets raise 

their craggy heads above the whiteness of the 
surging foam, 

Almost it seems as if some giant of far-off 
days had flung them there—as if. in hix anger. 
he had caught up handfuls of rock and heaved 
them into the North Sea, where they lay for 
ages battered by wind and wave. On the maps 

are marked as the Farne Islands, and in 
history-books of that district there are two 
stories told about them. 

The firet one, and the 
older, concerns the is- 
jand of Farnc—or House, 
as it is sometimes called. 
Tt tells how St. Cuth- 
bert, tired of communion 
with the world, betook 
himself to the island to 
spend i. days - fast 
ing an 3 how he 
ieft his only’ cell to 
become bishop of Lin- 
disfarne; and how he 
returned when ho felt 
the hand of death placed 
upon him. 

The seoond story con- 
cerns a girl—s girl of 
the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, who lived with 
her father and mother 
in s lighthouse on the 
island of tone, ancl 
who by an act of splen- 
did heroism leapt in a 
day from the darkness 
of obscurity into tha 
brilliance of popularity. 
The name of Grace At Bam! 
Darling will be remem- ‘mb we 
bered after the 

ighthouse has crumbled away. 

Tt waa in the village of Bamborough, 
Northumberland, on the 24th November, 1 
that Grace, the seventh child of Willi 
Darling, was born. In Ga eae Migidou father 
was appointed keeper ei joUKE OTL 

Island, and thither he moved. taking 
his wife and baby gitl with him. 
‘William Darling was just the type of man 
needed for the post. Trustworthy and courage- 
ous, he had served for ten years as assistant to 
his father, the keeper of the old Brownsman 
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borough, the village of ber birth, this 
erected to commemorate Grace 
‘heroism in saving life at ses, 


Lighthouse. He knew every current and every 
channel in the waters that washed the islands. 
The authorities had implicit faith in his abilities. 

The loneliness of her home never seemed 
to trouble Grace. Probably. aa a your i 
she never had time to feel desolate. 
was always something to be done. A time- 
table for her lewsons was drawn up by her 
father, who taught her to read and write, and 
informed her which books in the ymall library 
she should make chief use of. 

Then. too, there were 
household dutica, taught 
hy her mother. The 
seven apartments in the 
lighthouse had to be kept 
clean and tidy; cook 
ing had to he learned; 
and there was also 
knitting, spinning, and 
sewing. But when the 
wun shone brightly, and 
the sea was calm, Grace 
war always out in the 
open, 

Longstone Island waa 
not a paradine, hut to 
the student of nature 
it waa never doll. All 
round, on the ledges af 
rock, hosts of sea-birds 
flocked to rear their 
young. Both father and 
daughter became inti- 
mately acquainted with 
the habits of these 
feathered folk, and vied 
with each other in ob- 
taining the best collection 
of eggs. And then, tov, 
splenasé there were the sea-shells. 
Datling’> ‘The tide would go out, 
and Grace would climb 
down over the slippery seaweed, anxious to 
snatch some prize to add to herfather’s collection. 
Many happy hours were spent in this way. 

But the dayx Grace liked best of all were 
those when her father launched the little boat 
and took her on excursions to the neighbouring 
islands. A journey would be made to Fame, 
and there Grace would visit the ancient chapel, 
supposed to have been built on the site of St. 
Cuthbert’s hermitage. Close to it was a equare 
tower, and, seated at the foot of this, ahe would 
listen to the tales her father told of the miracles 





A BRAVE DEED 
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GRACE DARLING 


performed hy the faint, and how the tower 
was built in the fifteenth century to defend 
the chapel. 

Laden with freah specimens for their collec- 
tion, they would return to the lighthouse, and 
Grace would climb up the stairs with her 
father and watch him trim the light. After 
the evening meal, perhays a pleasant hour 
would be passed in reading aloud a 
from Milton or a chapter of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” ‘Then came the greatest treat of all. 
William Darling, who loved music as much 
aa he loved poetry, would take down his violin 
and play the tunes he knew so well. 

Terrible Winter Storms 

In winter there wax a different tale to tell. 
prow gales roared round the isolated 
whipping the waves into such fury that 
leaped upon cach other, reaching up 
white handy to grasp and beat against the 
window-panes. Clad in his oilskins, William 
Darling offen had to chmb up the stone stains 
fo clear the icicles and spray from the glans 
that shielded the lnatern, 

Perilous work was this, and Grace, with 
anaioun eyes, would watch her futher clinging 
to the rail on the balcony for dear life, the 
apray blinding hix eyes. the wind striving 10 
tear him from his perch and dash bim on to 
the rocks beneath. 

Otten she would start up in her sleep, agonized 
cries tor help seeming to reach her eara above 
ibe howling of the storm. Generslly her 
fears would be unfounded, but sometimes they 
would be realized, and in the morning, when 
the tempest had abated, she would see from 
the lantern gallery a proud ship in her death 
throcs, breaking in piccen on the jagged teeth 
of the rocks. The boat would be launched, 
and her father would go off to the rescue, 
Ieaving Grace and her mother in the lighthouse 
to pray for his safe return. 

Christmas at the Lighthouse 

Grace's visits to the mainland were few, but 
her brothers and sisters would often pay visits 
to the lighthouse, expecially at Christmas time, 
when William Darling Joved to gather his 
family round him. The tiny apartments were 
then transformed with decorations ; the stone 
walls rang with the echo of happy laughter: 
and carols were sung with just as much heartiness 
av if the lonely lighthouse were a rich mansion 
in the depths of the country. 

Thus happily the yeasons passed. until at 
last Grace grew from childhood to woman- 
hood. Then Lachesis up the fibre of 
shipwreck to spin fame into the thread of 
Grace's life. 

On the night of the 6th September, 1838, 
4 terrific north-esaterly gale occurred in the 
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___ Wreck of the Forfarahire | 


North Sea. Some way off St. Abb’s Head the 
Forfarshire, a small passenger steamer of 300 
tons, was battling with the wind and waves, 
- Bound from Huli to Dundee, she carried on 
board some sixty souls, including the crew, and 
in her holds @ valuable cargo. 
Misfortune had followed in her wake from 
the beginning of the voyage. She had steamed 
out of Hull with her boilers badiy needing 
repair, and had not gone far when the storm 
burst forth in all its fury. The weakened 
engines now became utterly uselews, and the 
ship wax unmanageable. 

‘ith all speed sail was hent on, the ceptain 
hoping to yut the vessel round and stand for 
the open a. But she would not answer her 
helm, and gradually she fell off and began to 
drift 





Every wave threatened to lift the ship up 
on its toaming pinnacle and roll it down into 
the seething troughs. Below the decks the 
frightencd passengers were huddled together like 
bheep—first thrown to one side of the ship, 
then to the other. 

“Breakers to Leeward!” 

They were terrified, but only the captain and 
crew knew to what grave extent danger threat- 
ened. Blown about at the mercy of the wind, 
they rapidly being driven’ inshore, to a 
evast_ bristling with rocks. Suddenly rose the 
read cry, * Breakers to leeward!” and at the 
aame moment the Farne light shone through 
the darkness. 

The end came soon afterwards. Vainly the 
captain strove to guide his ship throagh the 
deep water between the islands and the main- 
With a crash that knocked everyone 
off their feet, a huge wave picked up the 
Forfarahire and flung it with the force of a 
battcring-ram ogainst a sharp spur of the 

larker Rocks. 








Wild with excitement and terror, the passen- 
gers surged ondeck. A boat was hastily lowered, 
and nine people scrambled in and succeeded in 
pushing off, Fortune favoured those nine, for 
they managed to weather the storm, and were 
rescued in the morning by a Montrose sloop. 
fsa bad ca: based i she wreck aa to oy 

i eir doom seeking the place that 
would yield them test safety. Some chose 
the bows. others the after-part, some faltered 
amidships, uncertain which way to go. Fate 
decided for them, swiftly and terribly. 

The Vessel Breaks in Two 

With a roar like a hungry beast, a huge wave 
lifted the stricken vessel high on ita creat. 
carried it forward for a moment, then dashed 
it down once again on the sharp-edged rock. liter- 
ally severing it in twain. The fore-part stuck 
fast, but the after-part plunged back into the 
the Groups see detatied Index 
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Grace Goes to the Rescue 


GRACE DARLING 


BATTLING UNAIDED WITH THE WIND AND WAVES 


“ Grace Dark: ster the pamiing »: en 
Willan Darling out. fae te 
‘dour struggle somue tte sh 


sea, and was swept away by the tremendous 
current flowing betwoen the islands. Every- 
one in the stern, including the captain and hi» 
wife, perished. The only survivors were nine 
terrified creatures clinging to the wreckage on 
the tock, 

Tt was then about 3 o'clock in the morning, 
and the storm was still raging as fiercely as 
ever. With superhuman tenacity, born of the 
fear of death, the survivors grasped at any- 
thing within reach to prevent them from being 
washed into the foaming sea. Wave upon wave 
swept over them, tearing the clothes off their 
backs, and blinding their eyes with stinging 
spray. There was among them a woman named 
Sarah Dawson, who clasped to her breast two 
little children, half demented with cold and 
terror. Anxious eyes peered into the darkness, 
watching for the felp that did not come. 


Dawn Reveals the Wreck 
At last a dawn broke, and through his 
telescope Wil Darling, from the Longstone 


Lighthouse, could just make out the wreck of 
the Forfarshire some half a mile away. In the 
half-light he could desery no sign of life, but 
at 7 o'clock, when he locked again, he thought 
he saw survivors. 
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rocks. When the 
the nobie girl bent to her task of keep 
spwrecked 


a 
boat drew near the rock on which were the surv.vors, 
oe, Pant Gh tie rem nnd etter, 2 
and rowed to safet; 





party ware got aboard 


A call brought Grace to his side, and her keen 
eyes soon confirmed her father’s conjectures. 
‘There were people clinging to the rock. Could 
they be saved? Any attempt under such 
conditions seemed madnem, to William Darling. 
At would be impossible for one man to row out 
in such weather, with the wind and tide aguinnt 
him, let alone bring back others in the buat. 

Calmly Grace turned to her father and 
offered to go with him. Truc, she had never 
helped to row a boat in such a sea before, but 
she was willing to try. She could not bear 
to see the poor creatures perish before her eyes, 
without making seme cffort to help them. 
“ Let us go, father,” she said ; * God will bring 
ws puccesh” Her appeal succeeded. 

Launching the Little Boat 

Down the steps they ran—mother, father, and 
child—and made ready to launch their little 
boat. Waiting for a wave to recede, they 
pushed off, and then both sprang for an oar. 
A trong pull, and the boat was lifted on the creat 
of the next wave, and headed out into the seeth- 
ing turmoil. The perilous journey had begun. 

‘Mrs. Darling, left alone on the island, ascended 
the steps of the lighthoure to watch their 
progress. The sight SF her loved ones in such 
the Groups sve detailed Index 
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GRACE DARLING dj 

terrible danger provel too much for her, 
however, and she drupped on the floor m # 
swoon. 

Gradually Grace and her father drew nearer 
the wreck, and the cries of despair changing to 
cries of joy spurred them to vigour. 

At last the rock was reached, and a difficult 
taak had to be accomphshed. Getting in as close 
as they could, William Darhng Jeaped out, 
and shouted to Grace to pull away a little to 
prevent the boat from heing dashed to pieces. 

arranged quickly among the survivors 
who shoukl help him with the boat, and, at o 
signal, Grace drew in oncar io the rock 
again. Four of the men and Sarah Dawson 
xcrambled on hoard, the poor woman, in the 
depths of despair, forced to leave behind her 
the two bodies of her hittle children, who hed 
died from exposure. 

The Survivors Sefe at Last 

After a terrible struggle the lighthouse was 
reached, and Grace and her mother ministered 
to the relicf of the halt-conscious survivors, 
while William Darl nided by two of the 
rercucd mien, rowed hack to the rock and brought 
off the rest of the shipwrecked. One hour later, 
a rescue boat from Sunderland, over six miles 
tlistant, containing a volunteer crew of seven 
men, arrive at Harker Rocks, only to find 
that they had been forestulled. The storm 
was atill raging, axl the beavy sea runing 
compelled them to seck refuge in the Longstone 
Lighthouse, where they were held prisoners for 
two days hy the weather. 

When the story of Grace Darling’s wondertul 
courage became known every heart was stirred 











Heroism Rewarded 


with admiration. From all parta of the British 
Isles congratulations and gifts were showered 
y her. The Government gave her a present 
£50, and in addition £750 was raised by 
public subscription. Gold medals were awarded 
to Grace and her father by the Royal Humane 
Society, and other public societies voted her 
their warm thanks. From everywhere letters 
came, requesting 4 tock, of her hair, or her 
autograph: poeth sang her praises; paintera 
henieged her at the lighthouse ; the proprietor af 
Batty’s Circus tried to engage her; and the 
manager of the Adelphi Theatre in London 
offered her £20 a night if she would sit on a 
pasteboard wreck in view of the audience, 
Unchanged by Popularity 

To such a modest girl as Grace, all this must 
have been very overvhelming, but she could 
not be prevailed on to leave the lighthouse, and 
was helped by the wise counsels of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who had established himeelf 
her guardian. Every proposal of marriage— 
and there were many—was carefully scrutinized 
by him, and he warned off all adventurers 
and unscrupulous amusement caterers. 

Unhappily Grace did not survive long to 
enjoy the many benefits she had received. 
She had never been robust in health, and a 
few years after her great triumph the dread 
signs of consumption appeared. 

A change of air was advised, and under its 
influence she rallied for a time. Becoming 
worse again, she was removed to Bamborough, 
and there, in her birthplace, with her mother 
and father by her side, she passed away, inher 
twenty-seventh year, on the 20th October, 1842 


THE BOAT USED BY GRACE DARLING IN HER FAMOUS EXPLOIT 





One of the greatest treasures that the little village of Bamborough possesses 
as a “coble,” « type common on the saat coast, and 
Isunching 


1s this battered old relic of « glorious sea 
deaqued with a apesial iow to 
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The NIGHTINGALE 


of AMERICA 


Madame Galli-Curci, the Daughtcr of an Italian Baker, Who Has Charmed 
Audiences the World Over with Her Wonderful Golden Voice 


MELITA GALLI. 
CURCI was born 
on the 18th November, 
1889, of humble parents 
in 8 rather mean quarter 
of that famous musical 
city, Milan. Her father 
was an Italian baker, 
her mother a native 
of Spain. 

The family war in- 
tensely musical, and at 
the early age of five 
little Amelita be, a 
very serious study of 
the piano. Her mother 
was her teacher, and the 
deughter-pupil proved 
such a rapid learner that 
she gained a diploma 
and gold medal at the 
Royal Conservatory of 
Milan at the age of 
sixteen. But always 
throughout her tedious 
pianoforte apprentice- 
ship Amelita waa longing 


to sing. 

At the age of ten she 
was constantly trans- 
forming herself into a 
prima donna, with high 
notes, long trills, and 
the gréce de »ésistance— 
the flute obbligato. And 
then, with the ingenu- 
ousness of unconquered 
and unconquerable 
youth, she traced her 
name slowly, “ Amelita 
Galli,” and wrote under- 
neath it “Adelina Patti.” 
To her childish in- 


should have the same 
vowels and the same 

number of letters. 
Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when she obtained 
her diploma for piano- 
forte at the Milan 
Conservatory, the family 
met with severe business 
reverses, and Amelita 
For bio: 








had to give piano lessons 
to keep the wolf from the 
door. Thus xhe could 
not take up the study 
of singing under o pro- 
fessor, as all the money 
she earned by giving 
pianoforte leak wan 
needed to support the 
family. No she snatched 
an hour every day to 
practise singing without 
the aid of a teacher, 
Her teachera were books 
on yocal art, common- 
sense, and lintening to 
the song of the birds 
near her home, Prob. 
ably Mme. Galli-Curci is 
the only prima donna 
who is self-taught ; yet 
the thoroughness of her 
tuition is acknowledged 
wherever she has sung. 

Pietro Mascagni, the 
famous comporcr, whase 
intermezzo from his fas - 
ourite opera, (Cavalleria 
Husticana, has achieved 
undying fame, was 2 
close friend of the Galli 
family. Upon one of 
his frequent visits, he 
chanced to hear her 
sing, and, marvelling 
at the flexibility of her 
voice, said, ‘ Amelita, 
my girl, you have o 
wonderful voice, teach 
yourself to sing.” 

But she was already 
doing this, and, when 
at last the family extri- 
cated itaelf from financial 


. difficulty, she went to 


Rome to try her fortum 
in opera, and soon after- 
wards made her début 
as Gilda in Rigoletto, at 

Theatre. 


Her 
success, alth it by 


» no means fc adowed 


her amazing future, and 
ahe signed a three years’ 
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contract at the rate of thirty shillings for 
each performance. 

When this contract expired, Amolita started 
out on another tour, during which she sang in 
Turin, Barcelona. Havans, many South Ameri- 
can cities, and the Canary Islands. Wherever 
she went ahe created a furore by her sensational 
vocal equipment and the ease with which she 
managed her beautiful voice. Her last appear- 
ance in the lovely Canary Islands produced a 
most wonderful scence, At the conclusion of 
the performance the audience let loose thirty 
doves in the auditorium. Fastencd to the feet 
of the fluttcring messengers were tiny banners 
bearing the words, “ Vive Galli-Curci,” and 
other affectionute phrases. 

A Shower of Rose Petals 

After the freeing of the doves came showers 
of rose petals, and the whole stage wes soon 
covered with sweet-scented leaves. But even 
this wax not enough to show their apprecia- 
tion. For, as a last tribute to her, a charming 
golden cage. wreathed in roses and containing 
a beautiful canary. was lowered. Such was 
the character of the tributes bestowed upon 
Mae. Galli-Curei throughout her tour. 

Another unique experience which Mme. Galli- 
Curci encountered on this tour took place at 
Madrid. She exsayed the almost imporsible 
task of singing a strenuous operatic réle in 
a wheeled chair, while she had a temperature 
of over a lnndred degrees, 

That particular Madrid reason had scarcely 
begun when the soprano fell ill of typhus. 
For #ix weary weeks the fever held her, and 
she was in an agony of pain all the time. And 
then, when she was only just convalescent, 
the manager of the opera-house came to her 








‘Wheeled on to the Stege 


with woeful tidings of a season foreshadowing 
bankruptcy. He implored her to sing. Some- 
thing must be done to bring the people back 
to the Teatro Real. 

Mme. Galli-Curci at first laughed at him. 
“Sing?” she exclaimed; “it is impossible. 
Why, I can’t even stand, let alone sing.” 

The manager scemed disappointed at her 
reply. and then was very thoughtful. Into his 
brain came the idea of giving that favourite 
opera, The Barber of Seville, with Mme. Galli- 
Curei as Rosine, sitting in a wheeled chair. 

At first the soprano would not entertain the 
idea, but the entreaties of the rest of the com- 
pany were irresistible, and finally she acceded 
to their request. Money was very scarce, and 
the Spaniards would pay to hear the new 
soprano ing, so poor Amelita sang. 

Off the atage they fed her with the strongest 
meat jelly they could procure, and refused to 
admit her rising temperature. The hectic 
excitement of singing and the reception of the 
sympathetic audience kept her from collapsing. 
She was like one in a dream. It all seemed so 
unreal and fantastic, but many people who 
heard her then and afterwards at other famous 
operatic houses have declared that she sang 
jurt as well under those appalling conditions 
ax she did when making her American début. 

The Enthusiasm of the Audience 

When the performance came to an end the 
crowded audience nearly wrecked the theatre 
in their unbounded enthusiasm. They com- 
pletely carpeted the bare boards of the stage 
with flowers of every description. The event 
is @ very precious memory in the life of 
Mme. Galli-Curei. 

The effort of giving a performance under such 


A PEACEFUL OLD-WORLD HAVEN IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Monte, 
in old 


Sul 
‘built 


ae sire, and contains 





jisdame Galle Curei’s charming country mansion in the Catskill Mountains, New York State, U.S.A. It is 


‘ble callechen of tapestries and Ince. In this quiet old-world 


prima denne spends her summers practising for the forthcoming season, 
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extraordinary conditions did her no injury, but, 
incredible as it may appear, it produced the 
reverse effect. For it so stimulated her that 
it actually put her firmly on the road to recovery 
and health, The day before she sang in the 
wheeled chair she could hardly stand, but on 
the day after the memorable performance she 
was not only able to remain on her feet, but to 
take a short walk as well. 

‘Despite the overwhelming successex ahe had 
experienced wherever she ap} |, When 
she reached the United States in 1916. 
searcely anybody knew her or had ever 

heard of her. Originally she went there 
on a holiday, little dreaming she would 
make it her home for the next eight years. 
Staying longer than her bank C0 
permitted, she was compelled to seek an 
ongagement to pay her expenses back 
to ae S80 Mme. Galli-Curci canvaased 
for a chance, but met 

with With heartbreaking refusals. However, by 
great determination and constant worry- 
ing, Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, grudgingly consented 










to hear her The result wax that he 
at once her for Lagi “trial” oe 
formances at the CI 

strangely enough, aa Gilda opr 





the opera in which he had fe her 
first public appearance in Italy. 
A Galll-Curct Story 

‘The Americans tell a little story about 
that first appearance. The story goes 
that a certein music lover came late that 
afternoon, and, when he entered the audi- 
torium lobby, he stopped, looked about 
him ior moment, and then Sones to 
@ man who was standing near and asked, 

“ What's happened 

“Did you ae it too!” the man 
anawered; “it's = new singer. Name's 
Galli- Something- -or-other, and she’s just 
got them fairly crazy. 

There was somethirig approaching a 
riot in the Chicago Opera House that 
November afternoon. People waved their 
handkerchiefs, ahouted and yelled, stamped and 
hammered on the seats, and generally acted 
as Amerioan audiences seldom do. The follow- 
ing day Mme. Galli-Curci woke to find herself 
the mont sought-after in the United 
States, and it seemed to her that the whole 
civilized world was claiming the credit for her 
“discovery.” Campanini at once tore up the the 
original contract he bad made with her, and 
offered her a dazzling salary in ita stead. 

However, with fame so quickly soqu soqaied. 
Mme. Galli-Curei found she 
animosity of several important people in & 
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UNITING THE ARTS OF DRAMA AND SONG 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


musical world of the United States, ‘They 
said her remarkable success was too rapid fo 
be lasting : in other words, she was situply 
vogue for the time being. and would soon be 


forgotten. To all these remarks Amelita did 
not md, but she remained truc to her 
deel reasons for musical success : 


The beginning and cnd of musical success, politi- 
cally speaking, is to are nothing, hear nothmg, and say 
nothing—above all. asy nothing.” 


as Manco in Menon Lewceet. Madame Gali- 
not only bas & unique, vorce of remarkably wide range, 
“ne ts also a highly accomplished actress 


Firm in this belief, she went from triumph 
to triumph through the principal cities of 
United States, winning frech laurels and adding 
to her répertoire. Six months after her Chicago 
début the realized £100,000 from royalties on 
gramophone records, and soon she became known 
in Great Britain, as well as in America, as “the 
Gramophone Queen.” Then followed her marri- 
age with the American composer, Mr. Homer 
Samuels, who was also her accompanist, and 
thus she became a citizen of the United States. 

While singing in Baltimore during the World 
War, Mme. Galli-Curci and her husband had 
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an amusing experience. Between the acts of 
La Traviata a request came to the great dare to 
wing the “ Star-Spangled Banner “—the national 
anthem of the United States—in honour of 
some eminent army officers in onc of the 
auditorium boxes. The famous singer knew 
the first verne of the national anthem, but was 
very uncertain when it came to the others 
To aid her imperfect memory, she requested 
her husband to act aa her prompter. He took 
his place in the prompter’s hoa, near the foot- 
lighta, and the opening noter of the orchestral 
accompaniment broke forth. 
Tt waa the first time Mr Homer Samuela had 


THE SOPRANO IN HER GREATEST ROLE 





hase and he was quite unaware that the 
hood of the box acted as a sounding-hoard, 
provided one stood far enough back in it. 
Instead, thinking the nearer he was to his wife 
the better she could hear, he Jeaned forward. 
The result waa that she did not catch a single 


word, and faltered. Diamayed at her slip, 
and hoping to save her from disgrace, he kept 
leaning farther and farther towards her, until 
he banged his head against the edge of the box 
with sufficient force for the noise to be heard 
by the audience, who were highly amused. 
After that Mme. Galli-Curci took the earliest 
opportunity of learning the anthem. 

it waa not until January, 1918, that Mme 
Galli-Curci made her New York operatic début, 
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in Dinorah. Having gained such a great 
reputation, he was lonably nervous as to 
her ability to conquer the great American city, 
but after the famous Shadow Song her triumph 
was complete. This most dificult of all 
operatic airs was so easily and beautifully 
sung that the critical audience burst into frantic 
applause. Her acting was only excelled by 
the skilful management of her golden voice. 
Critics declared that not for twenty years had 
there been heard such exquisitely singing. 
In short, Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci had reached 
the summit of her ambition. 

From that day onwards she proved herself 
to be an mstitution and not a vogue. She 
became the star of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York, and the Chicago Opera 
Company, a feat which had hitherto been 
seguied as impossible. Apart from these two 

engagements, she constantly toured the principal 
cities of the United States in concert recitals. 

Thousands Turned Away 

‘These concert recitals proved even more 
successful than her operatic engagements, 
Thousands were turned away wherever she 
appeared. On an average she received £1,800 
a concert. On one occasion, at Hollywood, 
California, she drew an audience of 20,000, 
and tho receipts amounted to over £5,000. It 
was a semi-open-air concert, af her previous 
visite had xhown that no hall which Hollywood 
boasted could hold the number of people that, 
wanted to hear her. 

In another American city the theatre in 
which she was singing possessed a 
wall behind the stage. The theatre was full, 
but many thousands of people were still clam: 
ouring for admission when the recital wan due 
to begin, and the soprano, hearing of this, 
ordered the sliding wall to be rained. Thus, 
in a downpour of rain, thousands of people, 
many in their motor-cars, heard the great diva 
sing without having to pay anything for the 
much-coveted privilege. 

An Affectionate Nickname 

Every new musical season found a greater 
demand than ever for “the Nightingale of 
America,” as she was affectionately termed. 
Her original intention of a few months’ holiday 
in the United States developed, as previously 
stated, into a stay of eight years. 

Meanwhile gramophone records of her songs 
were mystifying Europe and even far-away 
Japan. The long-sustained trills, the delicate 
sense of melody, the round and full top notes, 
the luxurious middle register, the remarkable 
ease of execution, all combined to make the 
perfect soprano voice which is born, 80 it 
a» said, but once in a generation. 

For a long time Mme. Galli-Curei did not 
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A Visit to London 





A CORNER OF GALLI-CURCI’S 


AMELITA GALLLCURCI 
MUSIC-ROOM AT SUL MONTE 


What pumies every waiter to Sul Monte is the mmune-room, with sts heavy carpets and hangingh {or st comtanes all 


the features that the ideal mume-room abould on no ac 





realize how far her fame had When, 
however, she visited Europe in 1921, on account 
of the death of her mother, to whom the diva 
has declared that she owes whatever success 
she has achieved, her fame waa brought home to 
her in many and various ways. For instance, 
on her way back to the United States, she 
stayed for a few days in London with the 
intention of resting after her sad bereavement. 
Rest, ahe discovered, was out of the question. 
She waa besieged at her hotel with telephone 
calls, and visitors arrived every minute of the 
day. She was so harassed that she left for 
America before she had intended doing so, but 
not before ahe had discovered how much the 
British people wanted to hear her sing. 

Her Début in England 
tg ah bee setae te ae nie a 

lecis to complete the engagements she 

already booked, and then make a short tour 

. This was not found possible until 
the autumn of 1924. 

The sotual date of her début was 
fixed for the 12th October, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, and the announcement waa made 
public in the middle of January, 1924. Ina 
matter of a few hours every seat in thet huge 
building waa sold. A day or two before the 
concert five-shilling seats were changing hands 
for five pounds, and a gallery queue began to 
form in The early hours of the morning. 


count possess. 
Practise in a room that 1s infenor, acousteally, to the worst concert-bi 


reason fee thus ss that Cia: seprano, prefers 





During the afternoon she sang in six lan- 
guages, and catered for every taste, As was 
expected, her coloratwa smgng took the 
audience by storm, and the flautist strove in 
vain to compete with her glorious voice. 

There are many reasons for the extraordinary 
success of Amelita Galli-Curci. First, her 
voice is unique in ite qualities. Throughout 
her wide range of three uctaves every note is 
even. Her lowest noten would do justice to a 
first-class contralto, her middle register 13 warm 
and full of colour, while her high notes above 
top C are brilhant in the extreme. Her 
mezzo voice is almost unearthly in its purity 
and sweetness, while her fortusimo 
rings clear and true without forcing. bas 7h 
breath controt seems almost timaitleat, and 
doubtless secounts for her marvellous technique. 
Add to all this » unique personality, and you 
imow the secrets of her success 

Living in the Catskill Mountains 

She has built a cl Old ish man- 
sion, called Sul Monte, in the Catskill Mountains, 
New York State, where she spends every 
summer, practising for the forthcoming season. 
It is in many respects a wonderful and original 
house. It boasts a very remarkable linen cup- 
board, in which some of the rarest laces in 
the world repose. The prima donna is 
immensely proud of it, and, m fact, declares 
that her friends are chosen by their correct 
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or incorrect appreciation of the dainty and 
costly treasures in her linen cupboard. 

One can even criticize adversely her rendering 
of a certain operatic air and yet retain her 
friendship by admiring the monogrammed tiers 
of delicate linen. The tapestries are another 
feature of the house, and of them it can truly 
he said that countries have been ransacked to 
obtain them. 

But it ia the music-room that puzzles every 
visitor to Nul Monte, for it in the very antithesin 
of what such a room should be Instead of 
bare floors and bare walls, we find a huge piece 
of thick blue carpet covering a large portion 
of the floor, heavy curtains of Italian red 
damask, and also an caquisitely embroidered 
Japancse cover flu arcleasly over the piano. 
There are deep English sofus and upholatered 
chairs placed casually about In other words, 
everything possible ix done to hinder the voice 
instead of helping it 

An Ingenious Arrangement 

The reason ik that Mme. Galli-Curci is 
wo tired of the depraved ways of many concert 
hully, that he prefers to practine ina room 
nitely worse to sing in than most 
Thus, when she begins to sing in 
public whe does not receive any of the ahocks 
trom the sound of hero ice which she 
would undoubtedly eaperience if she had not 
marred the perfect acoustics of her muxic-room, 
















A PLEASANT INTERLUDE 


Madame Galti-Cord is ally 2 eating meat only on 
> fades tie wimost care she realises Sill wot ast 
Philosdphically othe timc whe her singiag days over, she will sak 


A Qusint Mustc-Room 


Mme. Galli-Curci is a believer in physical 
culture, and not a day passes without her 
indulging i in exercise, inciudi special breathing 
practice, for the benefit of her voice and health, 
She is practically s vegetarian, only on very 
rare occasions eating meat of any kind. As a 
precaution against taking cold—the greatest 
of all evils in the eyes of a professional singer 
- she applies a piece of ice over every inch 
of the surtace of her throat. This is not only 
a wonderful astringent, but it also hardens 
the tissues of the throat, and is thus an excellent 
preventive of sore throats, chills, and colds, 

Practising Half an Hour a Day 

The prima donna practises for only half an 
hour a day, and believes more in mental study 
than actual singing exercises. She rightly 
regards the vocal cords as very delicate, and 
no trick to keep her voice fresh and flexible, 

“Some winter's day,” Mme. Galli-Curci 
suid to the present writer, “I shall ran sway 
from opera and the concert-hall, and shut 
myself up in my home on the mountain top. 
And the snow will come down and fold itself 
xoftly about my house, and J shall sit inside 
by my fireplace, all coay and safe with my dogr 
at my feet. There 1 shall stay the whole 
winter through, with my husband and my 
music and my hooke, There I shall live, like 
the heroines of my dear old Hans Christian 
Andersen's fairy storics, happy ever after. 





IN A HARD DAY’S WORK 





very care occasions, 
ever, i creat lover of books, the Tobe iorward 
seek solace in reading her favourite authors, 


for 
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SIMPSON AND LISTER 


CONQUERORS of PAIN and POISON 
How Simpson, the Discoverer of Chloroform, and Lister, the Exponent of Antiseptic 


Surgery, Abolished to a Great Extent 


x the year 1805 several lettere appeared 
medical journals dealing with the 
trestisent of arteries in operations and during 
recovery. They were signed with the two 
names Simpeon and Lister, and answered one 
another from two totally opposite points of 
view. Thus the two greatest medical dis- 
coverers of the nineteenth century engaged in 
controversy on 8 minor point ‘of technique. For 
Lord Lister and Sir James Young Simpson, 
though they were ar friends nor allies, 
eprint ost LISTER AT THE 
saved countless thou- 
sands of lives, and earned 
the gratitude of man- 
kind by their introduc 
tion of antiseptics and 
of the general use of 
anwasthetica. 

In pre-Lister and pre- 
Simpson days an opera- 
tion was the mout ghastly 
performance imaginable, 
only used aa & last resort 
to wave life. Held or 
strapped down to the 
table, the patient was 
hurriedly operated on by 
® surgeon, whose nerves 
were raw with the 
thought of the dreadful 
agony he was inflicting. 
Ether, chloroform—sany 
kind of angethetic was 
quite unknown. Neither 
cleantiness nor antizep- 




















shabby for the consult- ™" 
ing-room, were 

to the theatre. One eminent in his profession 
used the same garment for twenty oP ei agra until 
his students deetroyed it as too filthy to 


in commenred, 
well that, after the operation, blood-poisoning, 
erysipelas, nd gangrene would probably end 
. Sixty out of every hundred persons 
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the Horrors of the Operating Theatre 


operated upon died of these scourges after- 
wards. When a surgeon was once culled in, 
most folk resigned themselves to agony and 
slow death. 

To-day these fears and pains are banished. 
Gangrene and blood-poisoning are gone, and 
for ever. Lister exterminated them. ra 
tionx are carried out painlessly under an 
anesthetic. Simpson banished pain. 

James Young Simpson was born at Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire, a little village about twenty 
milea from Edinburgh, 
on the 7th June, Tel, 
The Simpaon family had 
lived there for many 
years, steady labouring 
farmer folk.  dames's 
father, David Simpson, 
happened to be the 
village baker, while his 
mother, Mary Jervay, 
came by direct dexcent 
from a Huguenot family 
which i from 
Guienne to Scotland 
after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
From his mother, there. 
fore, James Simpaon no 
doubt inherited hin 
nimbleness of thought, 
his gaily pleasant dis- 
position, and hin ability 
to turn his hand to any 
kind of work, all of 
which characteristics he 
showed in his childhood. 

the summer in 
which Simpson was 
born, hard times came 





A it of Lister made the after his upon the baker’s housc- 
sPage to ade Agnes Bren ten danghter ef the pot i 7 
Tesoun murgeon whom he assated for some time. 


hold in the steep village 
street of Bathgate. 
There were already one daughter and nix other 
sons in David Simpson's family. An epidemic 
of fever hed swept through the village, money 
was soarce, sickness and embarrassments hed 
run the Bathgate baker sadly into debt. 
Neighbours shook their heads when James 
arrived, and said that another mouth to feed 
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begun his schooldays, while his parents had 
moved to new and larger premines acrons the 
street. James's first schoolmaster, who was a 
Mr. Hendorwon, had a wooden leg, und so 
he went hy the name of “ Timmerleg ” among 
his pupila. The weaving population of Bath- 
gate wore quite intelligent, and  Timmerleg “ 
was far above the usual ran of village peda- 
gogues. He was also a keen naturalist, and 
James Simpson, his brightest pupil, learnt to 
fove nature no less than other subjects from the 
wooden-legged Henderson, So far in advance 
of his playmates was he that they all svon 
referred to him ax “the wise wean,” that is, 
the wise child 
Planning a University Cereer 

An George Herbert said, A good mother 
in worth @ hundred schoulmasters,” and Jamen 
Simpwon had the best of mothers. Directly 
she saw that her youngest son was outgrowing 
his present school, whe set to work to plan a 
university career for him. The family cash- 
hox was opened and its contents counted, 
evonomich were discwmed, brows 
intricate calculations made on odd scraps of 
paper, Hix mother died when James waa but 
nine, yet she had already #et in motion the 
wheelk which were to carry him to Edinburgh. 

At the age of fourtcen James Simpson left 
Bathgate and was enrolled as a student in 
the art classes of Kdinburgh Carona, 
“Very, very young and very solitary, very 
poor and almost triendlew,” ix how Simpson, 
when receiving the freedom of the city forty 
years later, dexcribed his condition on his firet 
wrival at Ediuburgh. “ He was a painstaking, 
but not 8 specially brilliant scholar,’ wrote onc 
of hia class-mates. At firat he waa downcast, 
homesick, and distressed at the largeness and 
strangeness of the city. Soon, however, urged 
on by Professor Pillans, he won the Stuart 
Bursary of £10 per annum, which vastly en- 
vouraged him, 

Begins to Study Medicine 

Jn 1827 Simpeon began his medical studies, 
and determined to be a doctor. He worked 
with ceaavlens diligence and marked originality, 
and soon gained the first place in his class. 
In 1830 he pasued his final examination with 
honours, and in 1831, when only just out of his 
teens, he waa made a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. He wax 
atill tov young to take hia degree us doctor 
of medicine and practise. so for a while he 
worked at a minor assistantship in the medical 
ee at Edinburgh. He a! went on a 

tour through Holland. Belgium. and northern 

Germany. 


In 1835 Simpson settled down iv acquire an 
Edinburgh practice, and set up his plate in 


Fer biogrophies not incieded in 


Simpson's Early Days 


Heriot Row, Stock! , an unusually healthy 
ee hee the city. : fond found "patente 
who, reported, < are m poor, but ati 
they are patients.” ‘Aiter a year's hard work 
he obtained 9 hospital appointment, which 
brought him new experience and spread the 
fame of his deftness, gentleness, and sympathy. 
A» a sequel, patiente wi with fees in their hands 
came to seek out this skilful young doctor in 
Heriot Row. 
‘Wins a Professorship and a Wife 

In 1839 Dr. Hamilton, professor of midwifery 
at Edinburgh, his chair. Several years 
before this Simpson had pointed out Hamilton 
to some friends at a university function, 
remarking, “ Do you see that old gentleman ? 
Well, I intend to have his gown.” He now set 
to work to obtain the vacant chair. Youth and 
bachelurhood were objected against him. The 
latter disability he had long wished to remove, 
and he now proceeded to pen the most quaint 
letter of proposal to Miss Jessie Grindlay, a 
wecond cousin of his: “1 write to make an 
upplication—e formal application—for a wife, 
and to solicit from you, not a testimonial in your 
handwriting, but your hand itself (earlier 
in the letter Simpror had described how he had 
written many letters asking for testimonials 
to back his application for the chair he so 
aa soreted): Jeasie Grindlay’s answer ve 
completely satisfactory to Dr. Simpson. 
were maried on Boxing Day, 1839, and bofors 
the end of January, 1840, Mrs. Simpson was 
able to tell all her friends that Dr. Simpson had 
become Professor Simpson. 

Sudden Rise to Feme 

Simpson quickly becamc famous. He could 
heal where others had abandoned hope. His 
attractive presence, silvery voice, and im- 
mense charm inspired hope and confidence in 
every heart. Patients came to seek him out 
from all over Europe, and he had much more 
to do than he could find time for, as he had 
his professorial duties to fulfil as well as attend. 
to his practice. His old Bathgate friends, 
however, always had first call on his time. 
Was he never so busy, the formula “ An old 
friend from Bathgate’ opened his consulting- 
room door. Once, when he was engaged with 
such a patient, a then famous authoress rang 
his bell, but wax informed by hin servant that 
no more patients could he seen thdt day. 

~ But,” said the lady, “Iam sure I can be 

i 5 my name, he knowa me.” 

“Dr. Simpeon knows the queen, ma’am,” 
was the answer. Such was Simpeon’s a practioe; 
for in 1847 he was pppointed one Queen 
Vietoria’s physicians for Scotland. 

The horrors of the operating theatre before 
the advent of anmethetics had always haunted 
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SIMPSON AND LISTER 


Simpson’s dreams and preyed upon his mind. 
Jn 1846 the news came from America of tho 
first trial of ether in surgery. No one hailed the 
discovery more heartily than Simpson. who at 
once adopted its use in his own practice. But 
soon, with his u.ual prodigious energy, he was 
on the track of some better anwsthetic than 
ether the use of which was often attended by 
danger to the patient, besides being otherwiw 
imeonvenient. Nightly. after the day‘s work 
was over, Simpoon and hin tye assistants, Dra. 
Keith and Duncan, inhaled vanous drugs in 
order to discover some really satisfactory 
anwsthetie. 
Onee, W experimenting with amesthetics, 
Simpson paid a visit to Lyon Playtair (who 
afterwards became Lord Playkur). The famous 
BEFORE THE DAYS OF ANAESTHETICS 





he method used by a doctor ot medieval tunes to extract an arrow- Aemonxtrations and statistics silenced 


ead, The horror of the surgeon's knife was practically 
the history-making 

chomist wan at wark in hix laboratory, so 

Simpson took the opportunity of asking hin 

it he possented any now liquid capable of pro- 

ducing anwathesia. 

To Simpson's unbounded joy, Playfair told 
him that his assistant had recently prepared a 
liquid which was well worthy of experiment. 
Immediately Simpson suggested that he should 
go into his friend's private room and inhale 
nome of the vapour to sce what effect it would 
pate iiaie jeelately re refused to allow 
wuch a thing to on. W the experiment 
was tried on two Tabbite beforehand. 

Reluctantly Simpeon agreed, chafing at 
what he considered @ needJess warte of time. 
The new anesthetic was given io the animals, 
and with much delight Simpson watched 
their recovery of consciousness. He returned 
home. and went back the next day determined 
that he and his sesistant should inhale the 
vapour. Before the test, however, his amistant 
suggested that they should see how the rabbits 
were faring. The inspection was made—both 
animals were found to be dead. 
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discovenes of Sunpron and Laster. 








Thus, thro Simpson's reckless bravery, 
malicive neay, lest bine befare his ent 
discovery had been made. 

On the evening of the 4th November, 1847, 
Simpson and his assistants met aa usual to 
inhale possible new anzathetics. Dr. Keith 
started to inhale half a small tumblerfui 
first. In two minutes he was under the dini 
room table. Simpson and Duncan aoon fol- 
Jowed him. Anyone suddenly entering the 
room would have taken for a drunken orgy 
one of the epoch-making moments in the 
history of medicine. 

“Far Better and Stronger than Ether” 

Simpson was the first to recover his senses. 
“This is far better and than ether,” 
said he to himeclf. “This will turn the world 
upside down.” All the while Mrs, Sirap- 
son, her sister, and her niece, had watched 
the three men in horror. So goon as 
. Simpson showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, they plied him with anxious 
questions ax to “ how he felt.” The great 
doctor laughed, tor he knew now that 
pain was conquered, that he bad laid his 
hand upon # tremendous new “ gift of 


hh . 

Nevertheless, a fierce and do; 
anco arose against the introduction of 
chloroform. fessional and theological 
arguments and abuse poured on Simpson 
from all sides. He met his detractors in 
the open field with huge relish. Actual 


resist- 


bchabed by medical objectors. Ignorant theological 


prejudice, however, was more difficult 
to overcome, (Chloroform was “unnatural,” 
it was said, “So are railway trains, carriages, 
and the steamboats,” retorted Simpson, who, 
further, published pamphlets refuting the theo- 
logians on their own scriptural grounds, showing, 
moreover, that he knew his Bible better than 
they. This battle, which now seems s0 remote 
and fantastic, raged bitterly for several years ; 
but it was half won when Queen Victoria 
herself took chloroform, and when Dr. Chalmers, 
then the foremost ot Scottish divines, declared 
that the question had not even the remotest 
connexion with theology. 
A Happy Lavghing Magician 
Simpson then established the use of anme- 
thetics throughout the civilized world, and 
passed on to other questions. Nevertheless, 
chloroform remains his greatest triumph and 
his finest discovery. For many years he con- 
tinued to bring health and happiness to multi- 
tudes, both rich and poor, giving himeelf 
to the work without thought for his own 
health. This little, rather stout doctor, with 
his twinkling eyes and happy laughing manner, 
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Boyhood of Lister 


grew to be looked upon as a kind of magician, 
whoee very presence and touch could heal. 
© Hide my hat,” he would say to bis butler. on 
returning home for a few scanty hours of rest, 
it is such a tell-tale.” 

Ultimately, of course, overnork told upon 
him. He grew less strong m every way, and 
sciatica crippled him for months together. At 
last his willing heart finally rebelled against 
the enormous strain he put upon it, and he 
became a semi-invalid. As the sun set on 
the 6th May, 1870, Simpson's life journey 
came to an end, and after SCENE 
years of ceaseless toil he 7 
Tested at last. 

Queen Victoria desired that 
he should be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but. according 
to his own wish, he lies buried 
in a grave at Warriston, over- 
looking Edinburgh, the city 
whose ills he so splendidly 
worked to heal. Simpson 
was one of the greatest 
doctors that ever came into 
the world to cure its ills: 
and to all his thousands + 
of patieonts—to nearly all 
Britain—he war “the be- 
loved physician, who never 
tired of doing good.” 

A Quaker Home 

Unlike Simpson, Joseph 
Lister npent his childhood 
in comforteble circumstances. 
The fourth child ard second 
son of his parents, he was 
born at Upten Houve. Upton, 
in Essex. on the ath April, 
1827. Upton was then a re 
mote country village, com- 
munication with London 
being wade by means of a 
windmg lane which ran 
through Upton on its way 
from the Romford toad to- 
wards Plaistow. The Listers 
were a well-to-do Quaker 
family, ot high intellectual 
character and philanthropic tendencies, meth- 
odical, frugal, and strict observers of their 

igion. They were a most happy and united 
family, with none of the gloom and atmo- 
ephere of repression sometimes associated with 
very religious houscholds. 

Joseph Lister passed a happy childhood in 
the fine old, red-brick house at Upton. Ho 
attended two private schools, the first st 
Hitchin, the second at Tottenham, where he 
got the reputation for being a forward boy 


; 
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IN AN OPERATING THEATRE OF TO-DAY 


asustants, who willingly risked thew lives to discover 
the surgeon operates, the patient sleeps ; betore, he wnthed in agony. 


SIMPSON AND LISTER 


for his age. especially in classica. At Totten- 
ham he received a first-class education, broad 
beyond the ugual at that time. and was thar- 
oughly grounded in mathematics, natural 
science. und modern languages. Even m hin 
boyhood Lister turned to medical aud biological 
studies in quite a natural way. He would 
dissect small animals, obtain their skeletons, 
and articulate them. While still at school he 
wrote a paper on “ The Human Structure," and 
delivered lectures to his schoolfellowa. 

In the spring of 1844 Lister left school, and 
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The grateful thanks of the world are rendered to James Simpson and lus brave 


an anesthetic. Now, while 


his family at once determined to make a surgeon 
of him. Accordingly, he proceeded to Uni 
versity College, London, for, as a Quaker, he 
could not then go to cither Oxtord or Cam- 
bridge. Young Lixter threw himselt heart and 
soul into the ngorous courses prescmbed for the 
students. He worked so hard, in fact, that 
in 1848 he suffered a nervous breakdown, 
which necessitated a long holiday. 

Lister began to study surgery shortly after 
Simpson had introduced the gencral use of 
the Growps see detatied Ineex 
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SIMPSON AND LISTER 


anesthetics, when the science still retained 
all the rough-and ready features. all the breath- 
leas haste, of the pre-ana-sthetic days. 
Absorbed im his work, Lister Jost the happy 
disposition of his boyhood for the time bemg, 
and became a rather austere young man, 
“kind and comsuderate. but rather dwelling 
apart, and not muking any strong friendships 
with his fellow students.’ His ability soon 
ohtaincd for him a post as house physician 
under Walshe at the old Unversity College 
Hospital (since pulled down). and im 1s31 he 
became house surgeon there, In the following 
year he took his degree an Bachelor of Medicme, 
and was clected a Fellow of the Royal College 


of Surgeons, and hus nine que piscovERER OF CHLOROFORM 


long veam us a ptudent drew 
to a clone. i’ Vie} 

Removal to Edinburgh 5 

In 1853 Lister migrated to” 

Edinburgh, where he was # 

received with open arms hy | 

dames Syme, then the most 

thoughtful, bold, and accom- 

plished aut Europe. 

Ke tound Edinburgh far ahead ' 
of London an swgery, and 
paticntly xet to wark to un- 
learn much he had thought 
final, and adapt himself to 
better and more advanced 
idews, He more or Tess lived 
with the hospitable Syme at 
the great surgeon’s house 
outside Edinburgh, where he 
met all the leadmg lights of 
European medicine, and was 
toon appointed an his host's 
“supernumerary clerk? or 
supernumerary house-sure 
gean, 

Te wan in, Relinburgh thot worked’ 
Lister experienced an adyen- 
ture that nearly cost him his life. A certain 
Di. Beddow, who had heen a fellow-student 
with Lister in London, suggested that they 
should try to make the arcent of a rather 
perilous cleft of Salsbury Crags called the Cat's 
Neck Many distinguished persons had under- 
taken the climb before, and the two young men 
thought they would add their names to the 
list of the succexstul onen. 

Accordingly one finc Sunday the two set out, 
fired with a keen ambition to reach the summit 
in record time. Beddov led the way, Lister 
following below him. Half the ascent was 
accomplished in safety. when suddenly Lister 
ealled out: “ Beddoe,; I feel giddy ; would it 
not be foolish in me to persevere to-day 7?” 
“ Certainly,” his companion replied. 
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Narrow Escape from Death 


Beddoe started to descend, when, without any 
warning, a piece of stone to which he was cling- 
ing came away in his hands. He tried vainly 
to recover his balance, lost his footing, and fell. 
Lister, who was looking up at the time, flattened 
himself ag quickly as he could against the rock. 
He was just too late. The heavy stone struck 
him a severe blow on the thigh, glanced off, and 
bounded down the cliff, passing without harm 
* group ot children, who were playing at the 

foot. 


Beddoe was precipitated on to Lister, and 
how they both managed to reach the bottom 
without further injury is a marvel. The latter 
was badly bruised, although, fortunately, there 
were no bones broken, Bed- 
doe, who was in great pain 
himself, immediately went off 
to the hospital and fetched a 
litter and four men to carry 
his comrade, 

When the ambulance party 
‘ arrived at the hospital. great 
concern was shown. for Lister 
“ was @ favounte with every- 
one. The old head nume 
wept aud wrung her hands, 
exclaiming that it was the 
judgment of Providence for 
attempting such an expedi- 
tion on a Sunday, 

“Wo suffered for the na- 
tional offence,” said Beddoe, 
when relating thiv incident, 
“for we were both in bed 
for a fortnight.” 

‘Takes New Quarters 

Learning every day more 
and more of his craft, Lister 
remained with Syme until 
1855, when he set up on his 
own account at 3, Rutland 
aah 08 Strect. His new quarters were 
opposite Syme’s conculting-rooms, and Lister 
stu] continued more or leas an his master’s 
pupil. On the 24th April, 1856, he married 
Mire Agnes Syme, thus even more closely 
cementmg the bond of respect and affection 
between himself and the skilful little Scots. 
man, who became his father-in-law. With 
his marriage Lister's education may be said to 
have terminated. He was tuenty-nine years 
old, and had taken care that his training should 
be thorough. 

After a honeymoon tour through Europe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lister settled down at 11, 
Rutland Street, Edinburgh. A few months 
after his return, Lister was elected aasistant 
surgeon to the Edinburgh infirmary, and threw 
himself into a career of research and investi- 
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fellow~medico, Lister, 
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First Antiseptic Dressings 
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out of every hundred persons 


@, Lister determined to investigate the 


AT HAS SAVED THOUSANDS OF LIVES 


SIMPSON AND LISTER 





a: 


who survived the terrors of an operation dred through btood- 
causes. In 1865 he started hus great campaign against wound 


Pou\nfection, whieh oon resulted in fus advocacy of anteeptc surgery, & system in whuch clean nen bore « great part 


gation, rather than one of private practice. 
He remained at Rutland Street, busy and 
happy, until. on the 2sth January, 1660, be 
Was appouited rectus professor of surgery at 
Hlasgow University. 

As professor at Glasgow, Lister proved an 
inspiting teacher, while he also contmucd his 
reseurches. In Edinburgh he had heen some- 
what overshadowed by Syme» dommant 
personality. In Glasgow his own gemus grew 
and expanded very quickly. He wan soon 
elected surgeon to the infirmary, and thus was 
provided with ample scope for every hind of 
clincal observation. He was already turmmg 
over the problems presented by the healing of 
wounds, and the prevention of gangrene and 
inflammation. His position at Glasgow made 
it easy for him to experment and make inno- 
vations as he saw fit. 

Starting on His Great Campaign 

In 1865 Lister began his great campaign 
ageinat wound infection and hospital diseases. 

I his researches had tong been leading him to 
believe that “something ” got into wounds— 
a “something ” connected with both dirt and 

For biographies aot inctuded i: 





dust—that this mysterious “something” 
caused diseases, and that, sf only it could bo 
lulled off by the application of suitable dressings, 
gangrene and blood-poioning and all kindred 
diseases could be banished once and for all. 
Pasteur had just revealed the fact that there 
could be no decomposition or disease without 
the presence of germs. Perceiving the import- 
ance of Pastenr's work, Lister correspot 
with him, and obtained valuable first-hand 
information He then cast about for a suitable 
substance which would kill off all the germs in 
@ wound, and hit upon earhole acid, 
Use of Carbolic Dressings 

The first antweptic dressings of crude carbolic 
acid, however, caused extensive superficial 
burns, owing to the acid’s strength. Lister 
then found a Mr. Calvert, who supplied him 
with a pure and soluble acid, enablmg him 
vastly to decrease the strength of the acid used. 
This same Mr. Calvert became the first large 
manufacturer of antiseplics. The next de- 
velopment consisted of aily dressings, for oil 
dissolves and holds carbolic far better than 
water. 
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Carbolic was first used to dress a compound 
fracture in March. 1865, but after this the 
experiment was not repeated until the following 
spring. The results were so startling that 
Lister was amazcd—there was no pus, gangrene, 
or inflammation. He started applying carholic 
drevsings 1o ull kinds of wounds, und equally 
astonishing and gratifying results immediately 
followed. Antiseptic surgery had commenced 
at Glasgow, but it was as yet in its infancy. 
Not even Lister realized the vast possibilities 
before him. 

dn 1869 Lister transferred the scene of his 





Lister, in spite of the fame he achieved, always remained a 
sumple, straightforward, rather reserved man. His was a life of 


great work, and he bas left an mmpenshable name, 


Iaboure to Edinburgh. where he obtained the 
much coveted chair of clinical surgery, vacated 
by the resignation of hix father-in-law, Syme. 
Here Lister extended the scope of his new 
departure in sutgery, and began to introduce 
antiseptic conditions into the technique of 
surgery. Instruments, the surgeon's hands, 
everything, in fact, that came into contact with 
the patient, was most rigorously treated with 
earbolic or ome other equally strong antiseptic. 
The results he obtained soon showed that a 
new era had opencd in surgery, that hence- 





A Great Lite Ended 


forward everyone must adopt antiseptic practice, 
or else retire from the profession. 

Of course, there was the usual opposition 
which every great innovator meets, Ignorant 
and prejudiced medical men denounced Lister 
on all hands. Polemics were unspeakabl 
repulsive to his delicate, studious, and tell. 
contained mind, so he left his results to speak 
for themselves. eacept when forced into the 
field by gross calumnies or mizstatemente. 

a= in life, Lister became a professor at 

"a College, London, and as soon as the 
Pah lc of antisepsis had been won, honours 


A MODEST BENEFACTOR OF HUMANITY pours pene He became prerident of 


Royal Socie president of the British 
Association. an LL.D. of Cambridge, a D.C.L. 
of Oxford. In 1883 he was created a 
and in 1897 his name was in the New Year’s . 
honours list ax a peer. In 1902 King Edward 
ect the final seal of his country's regard upon 
him by making him a member of the Order 
of Merit—that most prized of all our honours. 

He lived on until 1912, dying on the 10th 
February, in his cighty-fifth year. He was 
buried by the side of his devoted wife. in West 
Hampstead cemetery. A public funeral scr- 
vice was held in Wertminster Abbey, where 
he would have been buried but for the in- 
structions contained in his will. 

The Serenity of Genius 

Lister was always a simple, +traightforward, 
rather reserved man—one to whom his work 
and the teaching of his students meant every- 
thing. Unlike Simpson, he cannot be said 
ever really to have practined, and to him a 
patient alw ays remained something of 9 
*: “»pecimen.” Nevortheless, his 
was @ life of great work, great dignity, and 
great happiness. Above all, his whole career, 
his character, and hia figure were marked by 
that peculiar quality of serenity which is a 
sure hall-mark of genius. He never had to 
struggle against poverty or hardrhip, yet, 
though his life was passed in reacarch. he is the 
great example of a man of rcience who directly 
benefited untold multitudes of his fellow men. 

Before Lister. “‘ the man laid on the operating 
table of one of our surgical hospitals wes 
exposed to more chances of death than the 
English soldicr on the field of Waterloo.” 
Nowadays, thanks to his life of calm, diligent 
work, no one dies after an operation from 
“hospital diseases” such as gangrene and 
pyemia. He has saved more lives by far than 
Napoleon in all his campaigns succeeded in 
destroying. 

[See thr J. Himpeon,” by E. B. himpson (1990), 
and ppeon_and Chloroform,” by H. L. Gordon 
(1807); “ Lord Lister,” by Bir R. J, Godlee (1917), and 
pes! His Life and Work,” by G. T. Wrench 
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A DAINTY BLOOM FOR THE KING OF POETS 


Shakespeare with his wife and tus two daughters Susanna and Judith um the garden at New Place Stratford-on-Avon 
This ‘ pretty house of buch and timber was the largest in the town It was built towards the close of the fifteenth 
century by Sir Hugh Clopton a wealthy mercer and lord mayor of Londoa Though Shakespeare purchased the pro} 
mm 1597 he did not occupy st regularly until about 1610 The mulberry tree which was for more then a century a 
featlire of the garden 1s said to have been planted with the poet s own hands 
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GROUP 11.—DRAMATISTS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The PEERLESS DRAMATIST of STRATFORD 


William Shakespeare, the Master of Dramatic Art, Who Took Humanity for His Province, 
and by His Abounding Sympathy Moves Us at Will to Laughter or to Tears 


so far as is known, the greatest dramatist 
of all time came to London when he 
was about twenty-two years of age, and with 
only a grammar-school education as his pars- 
port to the centre of Elizabethan culture. Am- 
bition may have been one of his motives, 
although there is no record of his having 
written anything at this time. We know, 
however. that his high-spirited nature and love 
of adventure had already got him into trouble 
in his native place, and 
that, probably he was 
unhappily married. 
Stratford - on - Avon, 
where S$] was 
born on or about the 
23rd April, 1564, was 
then e thriving country 
town, and among the 
many Kperous mag- 
nates who owned estates 
in the neighbourhood 
there was one, Sir 
Thomas Lucy, whose in- 
fluence throughout War- 
wickahire was very great. 
Shakespeare seems to 
have inourred the dis- 
pleasure of this im- 
portant ersonage. 
‘Tradition has it that he 
broke into Eanes 
preserves one night ans 
‘was caught in the act of 
poaching. For this he 
would have been pun- 
ished, and, as his own 
father, John Shake- 
Speare, was an alderman 
in the town, the dis- 
ce would have been’much more serious, 
Probably this episode occurred when Shake- 
speare was little more than a boy, but there is 
some evidence to show that Sir Thomas Lucy 
kept his eye on the wild youngster, and that 
other high-spirited pranks, which in another 
might have passed unnoticed. were, in Shake- 
ppeare’s case, exaggerated into crimes. There 
is further support for this assumption in the 
fact that the character of the mean-minded, 
iteful Justice Shallow in The Merry Wives of 
‘indsor strongly resembles that of Sir Thomas 
Lucy. It is easy to imagine, therefore, that 
Shakespeare left Stratford in high dudgeon, 
nursing a sense of unwarranted persecution. 
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‘This pantng, which a in the Netiorel Portrat Gallery, 
the sale of the cfects of the Duke 
of Buckingharn and Cha=dos. 


He left behind him a wife. eight years older 
than himself, besides three young children ; 
the two youngest, hovever, who were twins, 
may have been born after his departure. In 
his cighteenth year he had fallen passionately 
in love with Anne Hathaway, who lived in a 
cottage at Shottery, a village near Stratford. 
It is said that Anne at firet resisted the ardent 
wooing of Shakespeare. Perhaps her maturer 
judgment saw the folly of the match. But 
Shakespeare as a lover 
must have already 
shown tigns of his gift 
for “ honeyed phrages,”” 
and he pressed his suit 
amidat idyllic surround- 
ings. Anne finally gave 
her consent, and the 
marriage took on 
the 28th November, 
1582. 

The disparity between 
the ages of the cow 
must have led to fre 
quent discord. Shake- 
gpeare, smarting under 
bis sense of injury, and 
fecling that he would 
always bo under a cloud, 
probably became rest- 

ess. Companics of 
strolling players orca- 
sionally visited the town. 
Shakespeare spent much 
time in the society of 
these “‘ vagabonds,” and 
so further deepened his 
ill-repute in Stratford. 
Anne, who naturally 
wished her husband to 
settle down to a respectable law-abiding exist- 
ence, sat alone at nights, while Shakespeare 
suppd with the actors and lietened to their 
tales of London life. 

There is no record of how Shakespeare earned. 
his living at this time. One report says that 
be was a schoolmaster, but he may have been 
apprenticed to a local tradeaman or helped his 
father to kill calves. Whatever was hi» occu- 
pation, he could not have been any happier in 
it than he was in his marriage or in his position 
as a citizen. 

The profession of an actor seemed to offer 
a means of escape from his various entangle- 
ments. Anne had a legacy of her own, which 
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‘would leave her provided for while he made 
his way in the world. Afterwards, with money 
in his pocket, he could return to Stratford and 
tam the tables on the scandal-mongers. 
Buoyed with High Hopes 
In spite of his miserable state of minu. 
Shakespeare must have reahzed that a glorion 
adventure Jay before him, The times were 
full of stirring romance and intellectual excite- 
ment. Queen Elizabeth had been twenty-eight 
on the throne, and England had recovered 
mo the horrors of civil and rebgious strife that 
took place during the two or three preceding 
reigns. Drake and Hawkins had made Eng- 
land mistress of the seas Fresh fields of 
knowledge opening up, soon brought about a 
revival of intcrest in the bost forms of learning. 
Trade was flourishing. and on all sides thero 
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Part of these 
which 


pease museum. 


wore signs of increased prosperity, which would 
affect the humblest citizen as well as the great 
Jords at court. 

As Shakespeare walked slong the London 
streets, after bis long tramp through Oxford, 
Heuley, and Uxbridge, he must have been struck 
by the evidences of a new life beginning. 
Young gallants, recently returned from the 
grand tour abroad, probably excited the envy 
of the raw country youth, who had many more 
troubles than ponce. sons of well-to-do 
merchants wore gorgeous Italian costumes, and 
imitated the aire and graces of a more cul- 
tured land. They were, so to speak, walking 
advertisements of the great Renaissance. 

Treasures of the Bookstalls 

If, ag ia more than likely, Shakespeare lingered 
at all by the bookstalls, he could have turned 
over wel i sambed copies of jean novels, and 
perhaps he spent part is smal] store of money 

the Furioso,” 


on the purchase of Ariosto’s * Orlando 





two half-tinbered cottages at Stratford-on-Avon, 
have been converted mto one building, is now used os & 


_Journey to London 


or some other romance full of material for 
dramatization. 

On tue Thames, which in those days ran 
clear, barges and wherries conveyed fashionable 
folk who wished to avoid picking their way 
through the narrow, muddy, and evil-smelling 
streets that linked one part of the city with 
another. At London Bridge Shakespeare might 
have paused to watch the lifting of the draw- 
bridge that enabled some tall-masted ship bear- 
ing foreign merchandise to pass through. At the 
Royal Exchange imposing-lookmg merchants 

ided over the buying and selling of rich 
velvets and silks from Venice and Spanish iron 
or leather. In the taverns by the riverside, 
sailors wearing ear-rings smoked foul-smelling 
pipes. and told romantic tales of life and 

stirring adventure on the Spanish main. 
Visits the London Playhouses 

Once in London, Shakespeare certainly 
lost no time in renewing acquaintance 
with his actor friends. This could not 
have been very difficult, as there were but 
two, or at the most three, theatres in exist. 
ence. The first of these to be built was 
‘The Theatre, a circular-shaped timber build- 
ing, partly roofed in with thatch, which 
stood in a field near Shoreditch. Not far 
from this was The Curtain, a similar 
of building, but square in shape. At South. 
wark, on the Surrey side of the river, there 
was, a few years later on, The Rose, which, 
rince it belonged to Philip Henslowe, whom 
Shi already knew, was most likely 
a frequent resort of the future dramatist. 

These theatres were very crude atruc- 
tures. The stage projected into a yard, 
covered with straw, where the “ ground- 
lings” sat. The rest of the audience 
occupied boxes of varying degrees of comfort 
in the main body of the building, which was 
usually octagona] in shape, so that the stage 
nught be seen from parts. Behind the 
stage a curtain hid the “ green room” There 
was no scenery, but many ingenious pro- 
perties were used. 

Growing Popularity of the Theatre 

At the time when Shakespeare came to 
London the theatre was becoming very popular, 
although actors were still regarded with con- 
tempt, and there was so strong a prejudice 
against them that theatres could be built only 
outaide the city area. But the court patronized 
playa, and gallants vied with one another for 
the hire of stools on the stage during the per- 
formance. Shakespeare, even though he may 
not yet have formed the idea of writing plays, 
must Melee Gee & Deke Ge Bee 
just entering upon a ious period. Nor was 
the fact that the nobility, as well as the wits of 
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the age, consorted together in the theatre lost of the blood-and-thunder type full of siolont 
upon his shrewd. far-seeing mind. catastrophe. but Marlowe added to these essen- 
Even though he was at first. and probably tials poetic strength and refnement and the use 
for a long while, a mere nonentity amidst his of blank verse which greatly aided the actor. 
new surroundings. there is no doubt that he Chnstopher Marlowe was the same age as 
soon forgot his Strat- 
ford trebles Ko A THEATRE IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
thing 15 known about 
Ins first work in Be 
connexion with the 
theatre. It 1 said 
that he did not um- 
mediately become an 
actor but worked as 
@ serivener or a 
interes  aseistant 
certainly spent 
much time at the 
theatre, witnessing 
the historical plays 
of the period, and . 
such widely different - . 
pieces as Lyly’s En- * 
dymion, and Kyd's 


Spanwsh Tragedy ‘but ae dan 
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by degrees he gravi- 
tated towards a pro- 
fessional stage career. 
Probably he “ hung 
round ” on the chance 
of being asked to 
assist with the pro- 
perties or to walk on 
the stage as a super- 
numerary. In the 
meanwhile, even 
holding horses’ heads 
for lords outside the , 
theatre was a better 
occupation than lack. 
ing has heels in his 
native town. 
At ome time 
luring this interme 
dhate period in his 
career Shakespeare's 
ambition to write 
plays mage have boat 
, and it 18 more 
than probable that, 
the er was, Bro at 
vided by Christopher The Etsabethan theatre was « very crude structure The actors played on a rased st 
. ‘audience with but alight 
Maslow, wow hei See foes Saree irene 
verse, omburlaine i Great, had set all the Shakespeare, having been born at Canterbury 
tour force was fol- in 1564. He, too, left lus native surroundings as 
lowed by the majestic Dr Faustus ands master- & young man in search of fame. But Marlowe 
piece in historical drama, Edward IJ, The had taken his degree of Bachelor of Arta at 
performance of these ys opened a new ere Cambridge, and numbered among his friends 
i 4 e old had been the great Sir Walter Raleigh. Shakespeare 
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knew “little Latin and Jess Greek,” and his 
only associnies Were common actors. 

‘Under the influence of Marlowe, and it may 
‘be with hin help, Shakespeare begun to write 
playa and ywetry. Tradition has it that the 
two young men became fast friends. and it in 
highly probuble that the bold, rebellious nature 
of Murlowe found in the wild and restless 
Shakespeare a congemal spirit. Certainly the 
friendship could not have lasted Jong, for in 
1503 Marlowe's brilliant career wax cut short 
in a tragic fashion. Exactly how he met his 
end is not known, but it ia believed that he was 
murdered by a sailor during a sordid tavern 
brawl at Deptford, just outside London. 

Acting and Revising Plays 

Shakespeare was now a registered member 
of the Chamberlain's company of actors, and 
he made frequent appearances at court. He 
never played very important parts, but he is 
reputed to have been an entirely competent 
actor, and he continued to act for some time 
after he became a playwright. appearing as 
Adam in As You Like It, and as the ghost in 
Hamiet, He was also taking a hand in the re- 
writing of old plays and furbishing up the work 
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peare Betore Sir Thomas Lucy,” after the painting by Thomas Brooks, Acco: 
broke into Sir Thomas Lucy's preserves and was caught deer-stealing. 
1s almost certanly ndiculed by the dramatst as the spiteful, mean-minded Justice Shallow. 


‘Writes Two Plays a Year 
LOCAL MAGNATE FOR POACHING 


Shakes 


to traditio: peare 
by Lucy, who 


The youth was severely dealt with 
of contem; dramatists, Whenever tho 
opportunity occurred he showed that he could 
add something to the ‘‘ mighty line” of Mar- 
lowe—a more delicate cadence, or a subtlety of 
which the latter would have been incapable. 
Career Interrupted by the Plague 

Much dispute has arisen over the authorship 
of the earlier plays that are gencrally attributed 
to Shakespeare, but it is known that from 1593 
onwards he wrote on an average two plays a 
year, which were performed either by the 
companies of Lord Strange or by those of the 
Earl of Leicester. His playwriting career was 
interrupted twice during 1593-4 by the advent 
of the plague, when the theatres were closed. 
Shakespeare employed this time in writing his 
two long poems, “ Venus and Adonis,” and 
“ The Rape of Lucrece,” which he dedicated to 
the Earl of Southampton. Their publication 
did much to enhance Shakespeare's growing 
reputation, and it is said that the earl’s patron- 
age took the substantial form of a gift of £1,000 
to the poet, “ to enable him to go through with 
a purchase tltat he had s mind to.” 

Exactly what this purchase was is not known, 
but it may have been New Place, an imposing 
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house in the High Street, Stratford. Shake. 
speare did eventually obtain ion of this 
residence. and lived there during his retirement. 
‘Throughout the years of his rising prosperity he 
pre frequent visits to Stratford. and there is 
ittle doubt but that one of the leading motives 
in his life was to restore himself in the esteem of 
his townspeople. 

Shakespeare's rapid development as a drama- 
tist laid him open to jealousy on the part of his 
older fellow craftsmen. ‘* There is an upstart 
crow,’ said Robert Greene, on his death-bed, 
“ beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Tyger's heart wrapt in a 
player’s hide supposes he is as well Y 
able to bumbast out a blanke verse 
an the best of you; and being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum (* Jack 
of all trades °) is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a countrie 
. . . for it is pity men of such rare 
wits should be subject to the plea- 
sures of such rude groomes.” 

Ben Jonson's Criticism 

Even Ben Jonson said that ** Shak- 
peer wanted arte,” although he ad- 
mitted the universality of his genius. 
Envy may have prompted thir re- 
mark, for while Shakespeare ap- 
peared to write with ease, never 

jotting the page or making altera- 
tions, Ben Jonron toiled over his 
own brilliant comedies, leaving upon 
them traces of the midnight oil. 

As he advanced into middle life, 
I must have revelled in 
the unbounded exercise of his mar- 
vellous gifts. The awkward, dis- 
gruntled Stratford youth had passed 
through a process of purification, and 
the hack-writer had devcloped into 
the poet who could spread his wings. 
To his thirtieth year he wrote Romeo 
and Julict. in which all the Lang’ So 
stored up during the poet’s youth is 

Se by the sake hand of the 
grown man. Albeit, Shakespeare was not yet » 
Tich man, and he continued to supply the needs 
of the time by writing historical plays, strongly 
tinged with patriotiam ; and from time to time he 
turned out such lighter fare as Much Ado About 
Nothing and All's Well that Ends Well. 

Every now and again, when his work per- 
mitted him to leave London, he visited his 
family at Stratford, where he cracked jest« 
with his father, “a merry chekt old man,” who 
fully appreciated the wit and wisdom of his 
son, now a man of the world and in the fuil 
tide of his powere. R . 

Yt ja thought that during his London life 
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Shakespeare had apartments either in South- 
wark or Bishopsgate. but nothing is more cer- 
tain than that he frequented the Mermaid 
Tavern. which stood at a corner fronting Friday 
Street and Bread Strect in the City. Here he 
often joined in the battle of the wits with 
“Rare Ben Jonson,” Middleton, Dekker, Ford, 
Mazsinger. and Webster. all colleagues who had 
riven on the same tide of intellectual activity 
that carried Shakespeare to greatness, 

Unfortunately no record eaists of these talks 
between the giants of the age, but it can be 
HATHAWAY 
aH 


rer ty 





pasmonately was Shakespeare in Jove with Mistress Anne Hathaway, 
who ved at Shottery, near Stratford, that they were marned before he 
‘was nineteen. She was eight years older than her husband. 


imagined that Shakespeare’s words were appre- 
ciated even by those who in many respects 
closely rivalled him. 

Between the years 1600-6 Shakespeare wrote 
four of his greatest plays, Hamici, Othello, 
Macbeth, and King Lear, His genius was now 
in full stride, and a change had affected his 
attitude towards play-writing. He no longer 
wrote purely to please the public, and there 
enters into his work a vein of phiiosophical 
brooding, which was never, however, out 
keeping with dramatic effect. It may be that 
his aseured reputation made him independent 
of patronage. During the early part of 1600 
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Hamlat to hus family, The popular 





‘the play along, Hamlet was the only one of Shakes: 


he wrote The Merry Wives of Windsor at the 
request of Qucon Elizabeth, who wished to see 
Falstaff in love: and Ae You Like Jt and 
Tree lfth Night were also written at tha time of 
his great popularity. But the intense ques- 
tioning spirit, which found partial outlet in the 
sonnets addrenwd to some unknown peron 
and circulated privately among his friends, 
reached a grand climax in King Lear. Aitter 
that everything pomts to the fact that, for 
tome time at lcast, the great mind became 
clouded, and the swectuers of the poet's nature 
turned to a bitterness which found expression 
in Timon of .tthens. 
Hije Methods of Work 
How did Shakespeare work ut his plays? It 
is known that he wrote in a fairly legible hand- 
writing of the kind usually employed at the 
time, and that he did not revise his manu- 
soripte. The original copies in existence are 
marked with stage directions in another hand- 
writing, which seems to show that they were 
‘used the “producer” during rehearsals, 
The author apparently cared little about the 
fate of his manuscripta, once they had been 
completed. 
is some evidence that Shakespeare 
often wrote hastily, for he makes false quota- 
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A SHAKESPEARE READING BY THE DRAMATIST HIMSELF 


Sdakespeare, reciting 7. Shakespeare’ 
instinct. Although the action develope slowly, the extraordinary interest aroused by the character of the hero carries 
speare’s 


Borrowed His Plots 


J 


testifies to "s unerring dramatic 


Gramas that was ected in hus lifetime at both umvermties, 


tions and commits many historical blunders, 
which he could have avoided. On the other 
hand, he may have thought historical accuracy 
a small matter compared with the creation of 
the characters concerned. In the Elizabethan 
theatre the fact. for example. that clocks were 
unknown in Rome at the time of Julius Cesar 
was not likely to be noticed by the audience, 
who wanted drama, not historical accuracy. 

Shakespeare borrowed his plots from’ con- 
temporary novels or other plays, and he was 
not afraid to express, in his own way. a thought 
that he had recently read in the essays of 
Montaigne. It is possible, also, that witticisms 
and happy expressions overheard by Shake- 
Speare at the Mermaid Tavern found their way 
into his plays, although with the added force 
of expression that made them live for ever. 

Where the Elizabethan Poets Shone 

This habit of plagiarism, which the deoriers of 
Shakes have cited as evidence of his lack of 
originality, is not so extraordinary as it seems. 
The Elizabethan poets to a great extent pooled 
their resources. Where their original genius 
shone was in the presentation of the material 
through the medium of the theatre, which was 
the highest goal of intellectual endeavour in 
the Elizabethan age. In this shaping and 
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Riddle of His Personality 
ing of common material Shakespeare 
far his fellow craftsmen. 

About the year 1610 Shakespeare left London 
tor good, and settied down to hve the life of 
@ country gentleman at Stratford-on-Avon. It 
is believed that he revisited the scene of his 
early and middle years of triumph from time to 
time, but mainly in order to fook after some 
property he had acquired. He wat now a rich 
man, for not only had play-writing proved a 
profitable undertaking, but 
shares in various theatrical 
enterprises brought in annual 
dividends. 

Whether or not his fame 
was appreciated in Stratford 
is unknown, but the successful 
resident of New Place could 
at least claim to have re- 
versed the verdict passed 
upon him in youth. He 
lived very quietly, and prob- 
ably suffered in health. He 
wrote The Winter's Tale, 
which shows signs of fatigue 
and failing interest. A year 
later, bowever, his mind 
cleared, and in The Tempest 
the exuberant fancy of youth 
joins hands with the serene 
philosophical detachment of 
Tasture age. 

Few great men have left so Fig 
little trace of their personal 
existence as » but 
he must have crammed into [i 
the twenty years of his Lon- 
don life many wonderful ex- 

iences. There are hints 

erived from hia works and © 
contemporary allusions which 
suggest epizodes, but the full ig 
story of his life will never now 
be known. He died in 1616, 


From the masy 
has been cited by commenta- Shekes 
tors as a sign that one of his 
last anxieties was for the continuance of tho 
Shakespeare line. 

Many attempts have been made to form an 
idea at "8 personality from the 
thoughts and ions that he has put into 
the mouths of his characters. The obvious 
objection to this method is that out of such a 
wealth of ive material it would be 
possible to evolve many alternative theories 
about Shakespeare's own manner of thinking 
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and acting. and that not one of them would be 
really convincing. Shakespeare wrote of. and 
for, all mankind, and he takes first one poimt 
of view and then another, according to the needs 
of the occasion. 

Thus certain commentators have endeavoured 
to identify Shakespeare with Hamlet, the moat 
complex and subtle of his creations. It is sad 
that Shakespeare, bke the unhappy Prince of 
Denmark, was a man who shrank trom action 


SHAKESPEARE'S GARDEN AT NEW PLACE 


to flowers in hus works there is ittle doubt that 
garden, and spent many a happy hour 





took de hus tt 
peare took © pride 12 
there, revelling in the Souuty and fregrance of the blooms, 


and physical violence, and that many of his 
troubles arose from vacillation and a rather 
craven attitude towards the more unfortunate 
experiences of life. 

‘There is certainly little enough evidence to 
show that Shak acted habitually either 
with resolution and courage or the reverse ; and 
if more were known about his dealings with his 
friends and enemies, it might as easily disprove 
any theory sbout his character as prove it. 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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It is ible to conjure only a faint 
image of Shakeopeare at he lived, talked, and 
worked in those days when the best intellectual 
qualities of the English character flowered to a 
degree unknown before and never since excelled. 

We know that Shakespeare was a great 
laugher, and it does not need much imagination, 
added to knowledge of his works, to hear that 
laughter, and to see the twinkle at the corners 
of his eyes. It was a characterintically English 


Stratford Church, where Shakes 
front of the altar. The bust of tum im 

of carving, possesnng but little individuality. 
evidence. His smile, we are informed, was 
* honeyed.” 

‘His voice was probably low-pitched and ex- 
ceedingly Preps to hear. All the known 
portraits of him agree that he was a small-built 
man, although sturdy, and that his forehead 
was high and broad. His hair was light-brown 
and his eyes hazel. 

‘We know that he was a poet among poets, 
and that, apart from occasional j , he was 
regarded by his contemporaries master 
poet of his age. We know also that. as a 
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was buried, in the chancel, in 
‘the church w = crude piece 


aded in the 


Seeming Scora of Fame 


theatrical craftsman, “a tinkerer of plays,” 
dramatic of the poriod oan'be proved to have 
tist ie period can to have 
made so many bad plays into good ones. 
His Amazing Industry 
This would also seem to support the idea 
that Shakespeare was exceedingly industrious, 


for, where a lazy man would have contented 
making tions for others to 


himeelf with 
work out, Shakes; boured himself, and. 


laugh, hearty and loud, and it was often in often at the risk of losing something of his own 
THE POET’S LAST RESTING-PLACE 
« oe ee a 
“Si o 


reputation through association with far 
lesser minds. Beaumont and Fletcher 
worked together and acknowledged the 
joint authorship of their plays, but 
Shakespeare often worked at the play 
of a comparatively worthless author. 
making it good enough for acting a pur 
poses, but by no means worthy of his 
own great powers. 

It has often been said that Shake- 
speare was indifferent to his fame, since 
he took no pains to preserve his manu- 

ipts and made no attempt to have 
them published. Yet he said that his 
verse would be immortal. One possible 
explanation of this seeming inconsist- 
ency might be sought in the fact that 
Shekenpeare. with all his dnignt toto 
human affairs, could not have 
the changes that would come over Eng- 
land after his death. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the wealth of 
achievement in the Elizabethan age, 
and Shakespeare, living in the midst of 
that great outpouring of beauty and 
intellectual activity, probably hoped to 
survive as one of the great, while he 
may have thought that others greater 
than he would follow in the trail of 
what we now call the Renaissance. 

Lives in His Works 

Tantalizing as it is to know so little 
about Shakespeare as a human being 
moving among his fellow creatures and 
performing the ordinary acts of life 
which occupy the greater part even of 
a t man’s life, we can console our- 
selves with the reflection that. in the most im- 
portant sense, he lives for us to-day. All that 
is characteristically British emerges from his 
creations, and the more we laugh or ory with 
him and share his abounding sympathy with 
the human heart, i 
become. At the 


ted 


ofr a S most extensive literature on Shakespeare, 
‘mumetous and varied editions of his works. Lives 
have been written by F. J. Furnivall (1908), Sir Sidney 
Lee (1915), C. 1. Elton (1904), and others.] 
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GROUP 12.—REFORMERS 


MOHAMMED 


The FOUNDER of a FIGHTING RELIGION 


How Mohammed, the Arabian, Rose from Obscure Penury to Fame, Overthrowmg 
Idolatry and Rearing a Mighty Religion in Its Place 


LITTLE over thirteen hundred years ago 

a band of assassins, appointed by the 
headmen of Mecca, in Arabia, went in the dead 
of night to the house of Mohammed, with orders 
to him. The would-be murderers entered 
from the front of the building, only to find that 
Mohammed had escaped by a back window. 
He had been warned by & spy, and was already 
out of reach. 

Had these official assassins kept their secret, 
or acted a little more expeditiously, a dagger- 
thrust might have altered the whole course of 
history, and brought the 
religion of Islam to an 
early close, At this 

iod Mohammed was 
regarded by his fellow 
townspeople as a mad- 
man or fanatic. He was 
certainly the leader of a 
eect, but it had only a 
few hundreds of adher- 
enta, and was merely a 
secret society that im- 
posed certain rules of 
conduct upon its mem- 
bers. Its principal tenct 
was a diaavowal of 
idolatry. Not yet had 
Mohammed taken the 
life of a single unbeliever, 
or built a mosque; the 
religious, political, and 
military influence of 
Islam was then practic- 
ally negligible. 

It is satay, most Medina. Where Al- 
extraordinary that one 
who, as a lad, was a penniless camel-driver 
should live to establish a new religion, that 
still hag hundreds of millions of adherents. 
wie pucealy c hcaies ont Teg Se 
was i a hom ile, living in a 
city Eemincted by Jews, who hated and despised 
him. He was so that he was glad when 
a kindly householder invited him to share hia 
meal Yet within the next ten he waa 
able to raise himself to the exalted position of 
raler of a flourishing empire. 

Early Left an Orphan 

There is some uncertainty about the exact 
date of Mohammed's birth, but it is ly 
reckoned to be a.p. 570. His birthp was 
Mecca, and es s very young boy he was left 
an orphan, being brought up by his grand- 


MOHAMMED ARRIVES AT MEDINA 





























Mounted on tus favounte camel, 
|-Kaswa, the camel, halte 
took up his abode. 


father and, later, by his uncle. As a voy, he 
herded his uncie’s sheep and camels. and led the 
simple and uneventful life of a son of the desert. 
Mecca was then, as now, an important centre 
of caravan router, among its citwens were 
many merchants whose caravans were regue 
ria ea Tevet ie aioe com’ 
inia, a en quite young, 
Mohammed became a Cameldetves and visited 
countries far distant from his native city. 
No doubt he picked up information dumng 
those journeys, much as a sailor picks up i - 
formation ; but hia lowly 
position in life is indi- 
cated by the fact that 
he could neither read nor 
write, and knew nothing 
about hixtory or litera- 
ture, except what story. 
tellers had related in his 
hearing while his cara- 
van rested in some oasis, 
or when he furgathered 
with other Arabian 
camel-drivers in some 
caravanscrai at hia 
journcy’s end, 
Mohammed was about 
twenty-five when he 
married Khadijah, a 
wealthy widow, whose 
employee he had been 
for a time. She pow 
: ressed camels, und was 
pet carrying on the busineas 
the Prophet enters Of @ trader, organizing 
there Mo- caravana as, probably, 
husband had done 
before his death. Mohammed's wife was the 
older, but the marriage placed him in easy 
circumstances until, many years later, his 
religious zea) brought about a further change 
in his circumstances and made him poor again. 
1n Business in Mecca 
In partnership with another Arab, the future 
Prophet set up in business in Mecca, where 





he 4) to have led a simple and com- 
fortable life of domesticity. There are many 
proofs that ed was greatly ‘attached 


to his children, of whom there were several, 
besides some st i , and he appears to 
beve beon fond’ of home life and generous in 
the character of host. 

Beyond the facta stated, little is known of 
the life of Mohammed until he was about forty 
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years of age, when he began to emerge as a 
religious teacher. For many years he must 
have come into almost daily contact with 
Christians and Jews, and when he began to 
study religious history, so far as such history 
could be studied from hearsay, he seems to have 
meditatod deeply upon the fact that the Arahe 
were idol-worshippers, and that his country- 
men had only reached the tribal stage of 
evolution, and still seemed far from becoming 
® nation. 
His Mighty Mission Revealed 

When he was forty Mohammed resoried to 
® cave some miles from Mecca, and spent o 
month in religious contemplation, He may 
have done so before, but, on this 
occasion, he returned from hin aacetic retire- 
ment and declared thet he had reccived revela- 
tions from God, and that the Almighty had 
entrusted him with s mission to suppress 
idolatry. 

He first communicated these momentous 
tidings in secerct to his wife und a new and 
faithful friend, Abu Bekr, both of whom at 
once became converts. Abu Bokr began quietly 
to persuade others to ally themselves to 
Mohammed, at first by individual pbepeing. 
Indeed, Islam continued for some years to 
a secret society, which met in holes and corners 
after dark, ad ing 1a its membership by personal 
persuasion, without preaching or publicity. 

At firat the converts were nearly all open 
to the mame ch as thoee who 
followed Jesus, of whom it had been asked, 
“Why cateth your Master with publicans and 
sinners ¢” ‘Those who had any social position 
to lowe were loath to defy public opinion and 
renounce the extablished idolatrous religion, 
but wlaves and others, who felt they might gain 
by equality with their betters in the new 
sect, were more eaxily perauaded. 

Gradual Growth of Islam 

Mohammed did not present to his secret 
adherents a coiaplete religious system ready- 
made. Islam developed gradually as time went 
on, and further revelations were announced 
by the Prophet. Just as gradually the new 
religion was committed to writing, and supple- 
mented or amended in the scriptures of Islam, 
known aa the Koran, as occasion arose. 

Briefly, the religion of Islam renounced 
idolatry, and its adherents made confession of 
faith in the words: ‘There is _no God bat 
Allah ; and Mohammed is His Prophet.” 
imposed duties upon the faithful—for ccamaple, 
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written on separate pieces of wobment, 
and some well-authenticated texts a known 
to some and hidden from others until years had 
passed. The Koran was not finally collected 
and stabilized until after Mohammed’s death. 

To show how slow was the early growth 
oF Talam, 16:16 only necessary to sty: thst. ten 

he hed declared himself God’s 
Prophet, i Mohammed was 80 powerless that in 
bis native city he was occasionally insulted 
and persecuted, and would have removed else- 
where had he found any other centre that would 
havo received him. 

Some of Mohammed's early disciples were 
quite as zealous in proselytizing as he was 
himeelf, and one of his most energetic adher- 
thered round him a number of converts 

in the city of Yathrib. Some of the 

of Mecca now began to migrate to 
that place. and the authorities of the former 
city, convinced at last that the movement was 
getting out of hand, and fearing the growth 
of a hoatile community of exiles on one of 
thls an, anes decided. tos put Mohammed 
to al ly sppointed certain. 
to undertake the assassination. eet 


to I 


Flight from Mecca to Medina 
Tt waa then that Mohammed esoaped by 
the back window, and, having hidden 

for a time, finally made his flight two or three 
hundred miles across the desert to Yathrib. 
It is from the Flight (a.D. 622) that the Moham- 
medan world dates time. 

opt, altnough ruler on a very small solo. 

al aruler ona 8 le. 
ine first mosque was built at Yathrib, 
afterwards called Medina. The Prophet had 
been despised and rejected in Mecca—he never 
top the insults and loss of property he 
fered there—but he very nearly starved to 
death in his adopted city. His little following 
suffered equal hardships, a few dates all 
that some Moslems had for their daily food ; 
others were practically serfs to the well-to-do 
Jews of the city, engaging in the most humiliat- 
ing occupations in order to live. 

Yet Mohammed was held in greater rever- 
ence by his followers than ever. They would 
even strive among themselves for the honour 
of dri the water in which the prophet 
had washed himself. No doubt these days of 
hardship so tested the endurance and fidelity 
of the early Moslems that, when their faith 
sasumed the character of a fighting religion, 
they feared nothing. 

Why Islam is a Fighting Religion 
took up fighting in 
order to obtain supplies to live on. The first 
successful raid was on a caravan, and this en- 
conraged more ambitious enterprises. The 
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Frophes wns still m very low water, although by 
this time he was fifty-three years old. Even 
when his followers went off to raid a caravan 
they were trespassers, liable to incur the 
vengeance of the tribe through whose terri- 
tory the raided caravan waa ing at that 
time, aa well as the enmity of the kinsmen of 
the people they attacked. 

It is curious that the Jewa or the Arabs 
did not unite in overwhelming force 
against Mohammed when they saw his 
policy of conquest revealed. As it 
was, their divisions gave the Prophet 
an opportunity of which he was not 
slow to avail himself. He had then 
only 300 fighting men, but they were 
disciplined warriors who did not fear 
Gest 5. indeed, some Cea wel- 
comed it a8 a gateway to promised 
delights of Fadi a 

At the battle of Badr, Mohammed 
defeated the army of Mecca; he then 
attacked and banished the Jewish 
community of Medina, thereby en- 
riching himself and all his followers, 

Early Scruples Overcome 

The followers of Islam had now 
overcome their early scruples—first, 
that of killing their own kindred, in 
the battle with the people ot Mecca, 
and, afterwards, their early tenderness 
towards Jews, to whose religion they 
had formerly shown respect, and even 
imitated in certain directions. 

Another battle was fought against 
the army of Mecca, Mohammed 
having about 1,000 warriors. This 
time he was not victorious, and was 
himself wounded. Fortunately for 
him the city of Medina was not at- 
tacked, so the temporary defeat was 
not of serious consequence. Soon 
Mohammed had ovorcome another 
wealthy community of Jews and 

himself of all their fertile 
lands and . . 

The Prophet, "Ra previously de- 
vised a system for a fair sharing 
of all plunder among his followers, 
retaining one-fifth as his own 


well-off, and all the men were. duite 
ready to engage in further profitable conquests. 
Mohammed was now in the ascendant, and 
his ambitions widened. He next began to 

not only for victory over unbelicvers, 
But’ aleo for. Another rich Jewish 
settlement, far distant from Medina, was 
coveted, and, after a siege, Khaibar fell into 
Moslem possession. 





share. Haring suppressed ulolatry, Mobemmed Jed band of pilgrims to Macca. 
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Mohammed’s policy then entered uy an- 
other phase. He did not possess such Thilitary 
resources and organization as the Romans 
commanded in their world conquests. and, 
therefore, could not establish garrisons in 
conquered territory far from his base, He 
might, indeed, have killed the inhabitants, if 
he failed to convert them, and taken away all 
their portable property to Medina. But much 


PREACHING HIS FAREWELL SERMON 





ver, an tua end near, he exhorted hus followers 
in @ memorable discourse. 

of the wealth of Khaibar lay in its date 

palms, which could not be removed; so a 
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power of Mohammed that some of them, in 
order to avoid molestation, sent the Prophet 
tribute without being asked or compelled to 
do so by force of arms, 

The greatest triumph of Mohammed’s life 
was his ca; of Mecca. At bis approach 
all opposition meited away, and the Prophet 
and his victorious army tonk possession of 
the city, from which, not many years before, 
Mohammed had been obliged to fly for his 
life in the night. The local temple became 
the religious centre of the Moslem faith, after 
all the idols had been destroyed, and the 
Prophet set aside Mecca as the holy city of 
hia religion, This distinction Mecca has re- 
tained to this day, amid all the changes and 
revolution of thirteen centuries. 

One of the master-strokes of Mohammed's 
political policy was his insixtence on the brother- 
hood of the whole Moslem movement. This 
meant that as the Arab, Christian, and Jewish 
tribes of Arabia were brought under the rule 
of Islam, the whole population was welded 
into a nation, It alxo abolished the old tribal 
blood feuds, and introduced 8 hum: 
influence into Arab family life. This unity, 
however, did Fite Jong survive him. 

imple Mode of Life 

At the hei ne of his power Mohammed lived 
ina wretched house, ate the plainest food. and 
alept on _a bed of straw. Hix only luaury 
concerned the number of hix wives, whom he 
treated better than most of his subjects did 
theirs; indeed, one of his biographors relates 
that, on occasion, the Prophet was obliged to 
retire alone 1o the attic of his house for a respite 
from the wrangling among the ladies of his 
harem, He was a good-natured man among his 
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relations and friends. In the last years of 
his life he delighted to romp with his grand- 
sons, carrying them on his shoulders. No son 
of his own grew to maturity. 

Mohammed did not make any conquesta 
outside Arabia, although he went so far aa to 
send communications to the rulers of Persia, 
Constantinople, Egypt, and Abyssinia, calling 
upon them to embrace the faith of Islam aud 
acknowledge him as God’s prophet. He, prob- 
ably, little understood the power of such king- 
doms as these when compared to Arabia. 

Dies of Fever at Medina 

Shortly before his death, the Prophet deter- 
mined to make an attack on the power of the 
Byzantine emperor Heraclius, but, before his 
army could set out, Mohammed was stricken 
with a fever, and, after about a week's ill- 
ness, died on the 7th June, 632. The Prophet 
was buried in the house at Medina where he 
had lived and died. A mosque was after- 
wards built over his tomb, which still rivals 
the Kaaba mosque at Mecca as a sacred place 
of pilgrimage among the Moslems. 

The problem of succession aroused great 
strife and controversy, capsing divisions which 
survive as sects until this day. 

The greatest Moslem conqucsts occurred 
after Mohammed’s death. The second Caliph, 
Omar, the Prophet’s father-in-law, captured 
f emsroestry and Jerusak lem and “onquered 

ia, Mesopotamia, an e * holy 
war” was afterwards parton: 2 i far into Ania, 
Africa, and Europe, and the stories of these 
and other conquests of Islam are bound up in 
the histories of the Caliphs, the Moors, and 
the Ottoman Empire. 

[See Laves by D. 8. Marguliouth (1005), ete.) 


PROPHET OF ISLAM WAS BURIED 


somegee of the Prophet, wetich: dealtare Mebacuoee 
ely ay of the Mchammedans, end, since it contains Mohammed's 
the Prophet's city. 


ya tomb. 
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JAMES WATT 


The MAN who TRANSFORMED INDUSTRY 


James Watt, Who by His Ingenuity of Invention Provided the Impetus that has 
Led to the Industrial Achievements of To-day . 


O*%E of the most popular pictures ever 
painted represents 8 delicate-looking boy 
of fifteen sitting at a table, watching the steam 
coming out of a kettle-spout. 

Young James Watt would gaze in silence for 
hours together at the boiling kettle, holding a 
cup over the jet of steam, and then a spoon. 
He watched intently the 
tiny drops of condensed 
ateam that formed 
within the inverted cup. 
Then he would take the 
lid off the kettle, study 
the interior, and put it 
on again. 

“I never raw such 
an idle boy,” remarked 
his aunt reproachfully, 
“Can't you take up a 
book, and employ your. 
self usefully 7? 

“Aye, damic is a 
queer Jad,” his friend: 
would say of him, anc 
even when he was ¢ 





man this —deseriptio 
‘Was not without truth. 
“I tremble,” saic 


Watt, at the age o 
thirty-tour years, * wher 
i hear the name of ¢ 
man I have any trans 
actions to settle with!” 

To be asked to stat 
the price of his services 
or make a bargain, pw 
him into a cold sweat 
To order a lazy work 
man to bestir himself 
or to point out a fault . 
involved an agony o 
pomtation betoeaands 

equally painful un- 
enainess afterwards. 

Yet, when alone at 
his work-bench with steel tools in his hands, 
James Watt was a veritable Vulcan of tirclese 
energy and inventiveness. Diffident before the 
face of man, his assurance was without limit in 
the presence of machinery. 

“YT am sorry that there is occasion to ask 
a price,” he once wrote. “I am resolved, if 
I can resist it, to invent no more. . . . I wa 
at that time spurred on by the alluring hope 
of nlacing mvaelf above want. without bein, 


‘This noble statue 
work of 


a RENEPAlTOR Ak THE WORLD 








f James Wact, m Westminster Abbex, 
e great inventor's frend, Sir Francii 
Chantrev. who made five statues of Wat 


obliged to have much dealing with mankind, tu 
whom I have always been a dupe.” 

Truly, James Watt, the man who made the 
modern steam-engine a reality, the inventor 
of “ the most useful engine that haa ever been 
brought forward by the mind of man,” was 

“queer Ind.” = None of his creditors,” 
he wrote in reference to 
the stan of his first 

‘tron al ner, Dr. 
engine at a farthing.” 

It certainty looked 
like it, for his wonderful 
condensing engine, which 
in more aetive hands 
was shortly to resolu 
tionme mdustry, had for 
years been [ving rusty 
and useless, peruhing 
trom * Jong exposure te 
the injuries of the 
weather.” 

What an amazmg con- 
trast there is between 
James Watt and Georue 
Stephenson, who, m the 
earlier part of dus lite, 
Watt's contomp- 
orary. Stephenson, un 
taught and with no book 
Jearning whatsoes er, was 
hard-headed in business, 
a born leader of rough 
workmen, whom he 
could on occasion subdue 
with a glance; he com- 
pelled men with money, 
by argument and per- 
sistency, to ubordinate 
their will, to his, and do 
whatever he wanted. 

On the other hand, we 
have James Watt, shy, 
deeply read and studious, 
learning German and Italian in order to study 
the works of continental scientists, a matchles- 
craftsman at fashioning mathematical instru- 
ments, yet with a character so guilelesa, a per 
sonality so sweet and gentle, that in businew 
he was, when alone, almost as simple aa a child 
It was not until after he had entered into part- 
nership with Matthew Boulton, of Birmingham. 
that Watt was stiffened to defend hin rights 
and defy competitors. 
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An inventor's life in not usually a happy 
one, and poor Watt often had a heavy load of 
trouble. Since his day the patent laws havo 
been immensely strengthened, and nowadays 
the dread of+the Jaw, and the greater dread 
of heavy “, are generally sufficient to 
deter dishonest imitators from openly infring- 
ing tho patent rights of any of their competi- 
tors. In Watt’, time it was far easier 
sous Tisky to steal the ideas and counterfeit the 
inventions of others than it is to-day. 

Defending their Rights in the Courts 

Watt and Boulton had more than once to 
defend their righta in the courts, at enormous 
expense. A single apecimen of a solicitor’s 
‘pill of costa amounted to over £5,000. Harass- 
ments of this kind pressed heavily upon Watt. 
Hi» brain was always busy with mechanical 
problema that demanded quict and concen- 
tration for their study and solution, and the 
distractions and amaietics caused by legal 
proceedings tried him terribly. 

“I ourse my inventions,” he wrote on one 
melancholy occasion, “and almost wish, if 
we could gather our money together, that 
somebody clac should succecd in getting our 
trade from un.” 

“There is nothing more foolish than in- 
venting,” he complamed on another occasion. 
“T fear that the engme business cannot be a 
permanent one, We have got so many pre: 
tenders ih that I fear they will make us Jittle 
people. Hf so let them... . 1 do not thmk 
we are wale a day to an end in this enterprinmg 
age. One'r thoughts seen to be stolen before 
anc speaks them. 

Once Watt declared, no doubt cynically, 
that it really began to appear as though very 
soon he would be prosecuted for using his own 
invention. 

But it was uveless for James Watt to ray 
that he was reaolved to try, if be could, to 
resist his deaire to invent. With him to live 
was to invent. He was still intent upon 
his Jatest invention, the diminishing machine, 
when he was eighty-two years old, 

Glasgow to London on Horseback 

Such was the wonderful climaa of the life 
of the remarkable inventor, who had been born 
at Greenock, Scotland, on the 19th January, 
1736, and who, os a studious and sickly lad 
of nineteen, had travelled to London from 
Glasgow on horseback, to learn the trade of a 
mathematical-instrument maker, 

Poor Jamie found London a very lonely place. 
He applied here and he applied there for em- 

ent, but for a while without success. 

ey all make some objection or other,” he 
wots ia Gan of be Kee to be serena tt 
Greenock. His first job in London was cutting 
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out letters and figures in metal. Soon, how- 
ever, he obtained better employment at making 
mathematical instruments, working five days 
a weck until 9 o'clock at night, receiving no 
wages, and having to pay for his own board. 
‘This inevitable expenditure he kept within the 
Init of eight shilligs a week. 

To make matters SOE, he was afraid to 
go into the strecta ‘ause of the preas- q 
which was scouring London for seamen for the 
navy. Once taken, he could not have found 
means of escape, because he was not an in- 
dentured apprentice. Moreover, Watt was a 
stranger, and knew very well that both he 
and his master would get into trouble if it 
were discovered that he, not being a freeman, 
was working within the liberties of the City. 

His Return to Scotland 

Watt stayed in London about a year, and 
then returned to Glasgow. He would be a 
poor Scotsman, indeed, who left England 
poorer than he had entered it; and Jamie, 
despite his being “a queer Jad,” went north 
with a skilled trade at his finger- -tips, without 
bee having been put to the expense of serving 

@ regular seven-year apprenticeship. 

He also took north with him Enenty guinces’ 
worth of fine tools, which his father had bought 
for him, together with the materials for a great 
many more, for he had decided that he could 
make the tools a great deal cheaper than he 
could buy them, now that the Tineligh had 
taught him how they were made. 

But James Watt lived to discharge this 
debt to England nobly, if debt it was. It wa» 
in England, which later he was to make hix 
adopted country, that he established his great 
industry of engine-building, to the enormous 
curichmenut of the country’s industries. In 
England he spent forty-five of his busiest and 

happiest and most honoured years, and in 
English soil his body was at last laid to rest, 

It is @ curious fact that even in his native 
country Watt had great difficulty in obtaining 
a footing. In Glasgow, as in London, he 
found that as he was neither a burgess nor 
married to the daughter of one, he was for- 
bidden to follow his trade within the limits 
of the burgh of Glasgow. 

Help from a University 

In earlier times, the universities and the 
monasteries had often given sanctuary to men 
of genius, and it is a curious instance of an 
ancient survival into comparatively recent 
times that the University of Glasgow gave the 

scientist and inventor the oppor- 
tunity that had been denied him by the greatest 
industrial town in his native country. Watt’s 
good qualities had already met with a certain 
amount of recognition by men of learning, 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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BOYISH MUSINGS THAT LED TO A GREAT INVENTION 


with the Steam 





Kettle,” iter the pamtung by G. W. Buss, ‘The boy Watt gazes in mlence 


fast-table, talang no count of time while mumng over the marvels of steam, unt] his mother 





and he was allowed to set up his workshop 
im _ small room within the precincts of the 
Here again, Watt lived to discharge his debt 
to the university. Fifty-one years later, 
“entertaining a due sense of the many favours 
conferred upon me by the University of 
Ginmeow - be made it © gitt of £900 tines femal, 
am order to found an annual prize of £10, to 
be awarded to the student writing the best 
essay on some subject relating to mechanics. 
At Work on a Defective Engine 

Tt wae oe few years after he had settled in 
Glasgow, that one of the professors at the 
university employed him to and put 
in order a worl model of Newoomen’s 
steam-engine, which was defective in some 
way. 

This incident was the turning-point 
Watt’s life. Previously he had Tee holly 
employed in making Tquadrants and other 
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rouses lum from lus revene by showing bim her watch. 


mathematical instruments, while his inventive 
powers had been confined to such odd jobs 
ag repairing small organs and making a per- 
spective machine. Now that he had been 
obliged to give his attention to the construc- 
tion and principles of the best steam. emiine 
then in existence, Watt, one might say, im- 
mediately fell in love with engines, and was 
irom then onwards their slave for life. 
Fascinated by Steam Power 

The boyish interest in steam, which had 
caused him to sit before his mother’s fire 
and hold a cup over the spout of the boiling 
kettle, again awakened within his active 
brain, and as he pondered over the besa 
of Newcomen’s engine the unexplored possi- 
bilities of steam power fascinated bin, as 
ne else had ever done. 

The college paid him sbout £5 for putting 
the engine Felt Sonn and the actual machine 
as it left hia hands is still preserved as & 
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wonderful link with a time when there was not 


un-engine driving 
. All the engines in use when 
Watt first began to study them were employed 
in pumping, and almost exclusively were in 
connexion with collieries. 

The cheapness of coal at the pithead—it 
‘was sometimes as low as 48. a ton at that time— 
and the necessity of pumping water continu- 
ously from many collieries, made steam power 
almost indispensable to this industry. 

Some of the pre-Watt steam pumping 
engines worked well enough, while others were 
erratic and unreliable to an almost unbeliev- 
able extent. These were engines which came 
to rent after every dozen strokes or so. Some 





in 1777 Watt went to Cornwall to set up pum: nes, about one of 
ch he wrote ce, magnitude, and horrible noise 


“ The velocity, violence, 
give universal satisiaction to all beholders. 
worked slowly for five minutes, then rested of 
their own accord for the next five minuter. 
Other worked continuously, but never got the 
water any lower, like the one with which, by 
mending, George Stephenson first came into 
Prominence. But whether these pionecr engines 
worked or were abandoned in despair, they ail 
had this in common—they were most terribly 
wasteful of fuel, owing to the fundamental 
faults of their construction. 

The great fault of the pre-Watt steam- 
engines Iny in the fact that the steam was 
condensed after each stroke in the cylinder 
iteeli. This meant that the latter was alter- 
nately hot and cold, thus leading to a slow, 
cumbrous motion on the pert of the engine, 
and the waste of quite half of the steam raised. 

This fault Watt overcame by condensing 
the steam in a separate veasel, or condenser, 
an ides which opened up on a very grand scale 


WATT’S PUMPING ENGINE OF 1777 





Wasteful Early Engines | 


immense poasibi of improvement in engines 
and their application, vo that industry at once 
entered upon a new era of un; led expansion 
and prosperity. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, when he was 
walking on Glasgow Green, that this brilliant 
new idea came into Watt’s mind. He was 
thinking over the experiments he was making 
with Newcomen’s model engine, when sud- 
denly it occurred to him that steam wag an 
elastic vapour, and that if he were to produce 
@ vacuum in a separate vessel connected with 
the steam cylinder, the steam would rush 
into it, and thus could easily be condensed. 

The idea of condensing steam by bringing it 
into contact with a cold surface, as is contrived 
in the common still, was well understood before 
Watt's time; but the ingenious 
idea of effecting this condensation 
in a condenser connected with the 
steam cylinder, and giving the 
piston a hot and dry cylinder to 
work in, was entirely new. It was 
upon this idea, which came to him 
during the Sunday walk, that all 
the subsequent improvements made 
hy Watt in his engines were bared. 
It was the foundation of all his 
future success. 

Indeed, a» Lord Jeffrey wrote, 
though it was said that Watt was 
the Great improver of the s«team- 
engine, “in truth, aa to all that is 
admirable in its structure, or vant 
in its utility, he should rather be 
described as its inventor.” 

Watt. of course, patented his idea, 
and proceeded to devote most of 
his time to the improvement of the 

“ fire engine,” aa it was called, but 
years of discouragement and delay intervened 
betore he was enabled to build his new engines 
on a large scale. One of his greatest difii- 
culties was the exasperating imperfections of 
the machine-tools of that time—for example, 
he found it impossible for a long while to get 
a big cylinder that was bored straight. 

Conscious of His Shortcomings 

The great inventor, at this anxious stage 
cf his life, was ly conscious of his limita. 
tions. He felt that when he had to leave hia 
own work-bench and supervise ignorant and 
untrained workmen, he did not possess the 
temperament of the man who “ can get things 
done.” 

“ Consider my uncertain health,” he wrote, 

“my irresolute and Sarge ctapoaition, my 
inate to bargain struggle for my own 
with mankind ; all which disqualify me for 
any great undertaking.” 
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Watt's workshop at Heathfield Hall, near Bu: 
the deft 


He needed @ partner, # man of affairs, and, 
videntially, such a man soon aj 
Eamely, Matthew Boulton, a auceceatal and 
most enterprising Birmingham metal manv- 
facturer. With him, Watt formed a working 
partnership, which continued for over twenty- 
five yoars, until Watt retired from active 
business life, 

Murdoch Joins the Firm 

A few years after forming this successful 
partnership, Boulton and Watt were joined 
by another famous Scotsman, William Murdoch, 
the clever inventor of gas-lighting, who for 
many yeara continued to be Watt's most 
able and faithful lieutenant, and rove to be a 

er in the firm. With such a trinity of 
inventive and executive genius, it was little 
wonder that the manufacture of Watt's engines 
toon became a prosperous industry of world- 
wide importance. 

The great engineer, John Rennie, also 
received # helping hand from James Watt. 
When Rennie was twenty-two years of age, 
one of the first things he did, after completing 
his college career at Edinburgh, was to travel 
Toads, on horseback, 
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THE Room IN WHICH Bates INVENTOR SPENT MANY HAPPY HOURS 


mungbam, 
‘as it was a century before, In later life Watt invented, among other 
apparatus for copying sculpture, and produced many excellent examples of this work. 


JAMES WATT 







On the rooth anniversary of hus death vuntors were shown 
machines, a very ingemous 





a practical way. This was in 1784, when the 
fame of Watt's condensing engine was spreading 
all through the country. 

Watt received hia young fellow countryman 
very kindly, and showed him the wonders of 
the Soho works, At this period, Watt was 
engaged in making machinery for the Allnon 
Corn Mills in London, machinery which would 
be driven by one of the firm's own atcam- 
engines. The workmen who were employed 
in making the machinery greatly tried the 
patience of Watt; they had poor tools to 
work with, the work was new to them, and 
consequently they required constant personal 
attention and oversight. 

The Ingenious John Rennie 

Watt soon realized that Rennie was a 
man who seomed eminently suitable for super- 
vising the manufacture and erection of ma- 
chinery, so he offered Rennie a position in 
connexion with the installation of the new 
machinery at the Albion Mills, Rennie worked 
for Boulton and Watt at Birmingham for some 
mee oe he became eo efficient tae he 
was able to suggest improvements in Watt's 
engine to the feventor himeelf. The result 
was that his employers came to the conclusion 
that Rennie might eventually graduate from 
the position of an employee to that of a 
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competitor, if they were not careful. So, 
before finally confirming hia appointment 
in connexion with the corn mill, they sought 
to bind him by imposing conditions which 
Rennic felt would handicap bis future carcer 
in a way that would he fatal. However, 
while refusing to sign away his liberty of 
action, he gave his word that he would not 
infringe Watt's patents, and the character of 
the three i ix revealed by the fact 
that this agreement was regarded by all of 
them aa quite sufficient and satisfactory, 
and it was honourably respected and adhered 
to ever afterwards, 
A Triumph of Eagineering 

Rennic was engaged as Watt's lieutenant 
in the erection of the Albion Mills for nearly 
four years, and when the millx were completed 
they were considered hort! the orretest 
engineering triumphs in the world. Watt's 
ipplied the motive power for 
B great variety of y, applied to pro- 
praesent never been driven by steam 

previously. We arc familiar to-day 
vith e all kinds of large milis, filled with wonder- 
ful machinery driven by steam powcr, but in 
Watt's time an iron wheel on a machine was 
almost unheard of, before the Albion Mills 
wore erected. Wheels wore then nearly always 
made of wood 

These milla added greatly to the reputation 
of Watt and Boulton, although, unfortunately, 
after they had been working successfully for 
only three years, they were burnt down in 
1791. Poor Rennie, who was in London at 
‘the time, was a helpless spectator of the con- 
flagration which destroyed so much machinery 
which at that period was quite unique. 

It is worthy of note that before James 
Watt had really started on his career as a 
successful engineer by entering into the perner: 
ship with Matthew Boulton, and hile he 

was earning & various living as & surveyor, 
Watt bid employed for a time in making a 
survey of the route for the Caledonian (‘anal 
acroea Scotland. He reported that a canal 
could be made, and outlined a scheme for its 
Sonsteaete ilo was in 1773 
ited by Thomas Telford 

Watt's ache acheme was left in abeyance ior 
nearly thirty years, until the famous engineer, 
Thomas Telford, was cmployed to make 
another survey in 1801. Telford conmulted 
Watt on the subject, and in his report he 
acknowl his indebtcdness to his pre- 
decessor. Telford was afterwards employed 
to_ make the canal. 

tt wae pechape Just swell thas the seumitive 
James Watt was the responsibility of 

this great work. The difficulties 
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> Result of Fuiton’s Visit 


proved to be stupendous, and the cost was far 
more than Telford had estimated, while the 
misfortunes attending ite construction saddened 
the last years of Telford, who had previously 
‘been #0 successtul in other directions. 

As it was, James Watt was favoured with a 
gorious and peaceful old age. He lived to 
see the whole world revolutionized and benefited 
by his imvention of the condensing steam- 
engine. Fulton, who built the first successful 
commercial steam vessel in America, employed 
a Watt engine, which he had ordered after a 
visit to the Boulton and Watt works at Bir- 
mingham in 1804. Fulton afterwards estab- 
lixhed a regular steamship service on the Hudson 
River, and ordered more than onc Watt engine. 
James Watt, jun., was the first man to cross 
the English Channel in a steamboat (1817), 
the vessel in qucstion also having two Watt 
engines, each of 14 horse-power. 

a Tavention gt the Screw Serew, Propeller 45 

shovi een! inventive 
genius of Watt, it may be of interest while 
referring to steam navigation, to mention that 
he described and made a drawing of what 
he termed a “spiral oar” (which is exactly 
like the now familiar screw ) in 1770, 
rant oo was not until) hes Aandetierer] 
tit Smith’, screw was first adopted 
by y ine one navy. me singe a 
ough constantly en, in mvent 
and adaj improvements for his teams 
engine, Watt's brain was also with 
other projects, some of which he carried 
to it success. He was the inventor of 
a steam hammer, which he patented in 1784, 
having in that year made one which, with 
a hammer weighing 7} cwt., raised it 2 feet, 
and struck 300 blows a minute. 
Problem of Smoke Prevention 

Having observed the “ abominable smoke 
which attends fire-engines,” and regretting that 
the chimney of a large boiler at his works 

ie the plants in Mr. Boulton’s garden, 
Watt turned bis attention to the problem of 
smoke prevention, which is not such a modern 
Teform as one might suppose. He and his 
partners very soon made their furnace consume 
all its own smoke, and so extraordinary did 
this appear that people would scercely believe 
that the engine and boiler in question were 
working, when they saw little or no smoke 
i out of the chimney-stack. This re- 
form, which is still so necessary in some of our 
industrial centres, Watt accomplished in his 
own works over 135 years ago. 

There was practically no end to the bene- 
ficient inventions and appliances which the 
works of Boulton, Watt and Co. gave to the 
world during Watt's life-time. 
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‘Contrasts in engine showing some t “phases the evolution of the tram-engine. On the night 1 8 
Seubloactng retatve onal sopaet an dengaed by Watt end constructed by Boulton and Watt; on the left i « modern 
turbine, whule an the background sm an engine of about fifty years ago. 
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Watt once heard a lady expressing admira- 
tion at the fact thet civilization had so far 
advanced that penpie in large cities had water 
brought into their dwelling-housea through 
iron pipes. Watt, in his friendly way, replied 
that it was a mere nothing; that before very 
long people would have fire and light brought 
into their houses in the same manner. 

First House Lit by Gas 

William Murdoch, then the travelling repre- 
rentative of Watt and Boulton, was the man 
who invented gas lighting. He made exten- 
nive experiments while engaged by their firm 
in erecting Watt engines at mince in Cornwall, 
and wax the fint man in the world to light 
his own house with gax, while residing at 
Redruth, 

When he returned to Birmingham, Murdoch 
made gus ou a large acale in the works, and at 


THF INVFNTOR'S PLEASANT RETREAT 


Heathfiid Hall, Watt's comfortable rendewce near 
where he spent many happy years 
roth August, 1819, an his eghty fourth year 


the celebration of the peace of Amiens, in 
J#02, the whole of the front of the Watt and 





Boulton foundry waa ilhy coal- 
gas. The firm then w : iusinews 





of manufacturing gas-m i anachinery an a 
side line, and they lighted the first factory at 
Manchester with gas in 1805. 

Murdoch made a beautiful working model 
of a steam carringe in 1784, according to the 
designs and rpevificutions of Watt, and it ix 
interesting to conjecture what might have 
happened if theve ingenious co-workers had 
not had so many other things on hand, for it 
hax to be remembered that Trevithick's first 
locomotive did not run on the Merthyr-Tydvil 
railway until 1804, and George Stephenson’s 
first locomotive at Killingworth until 1814. 

Murdoch evidently wanted to carry the 
model farther, for in 1786 Watt wrote: 
“1 am extremely sorry that W. M. still busies 
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himself with the steam carriage. . . . I believe 
I shall make some experiments on them soon, 
but have small hopes of their ever becoming 
useful.” 

The fact is, that Watt's vision of the steam- 
locomotive was restricted to its possible use 
on the ordinary roads of the country; and 
certainly his judgment of their impracticability 
on such a surface was sound. 

Even when he was 2 comparatively young 
man, Watt often had felt worried on account 
of hix health, and even in regard to hix memory. 
It was all the more remarkable, therefore, 
that he lived to be eighty-three years of age. 
surviving ninetecn years after his retirement 
from business, and that his bodily vigour and 
his mental powers were quite exceptional to 
the last. 

To the very end of hix life Jamea Watt 
husied himself with inventiou, his favour- 
ite retreat and workshop being an attic 
at the top of his house. The last inven- 
tion which he made was the diminishing 
machine for reproducing sculpture, and 
when, in 1919, the centenary of his death 
Was commemorated, visitors to Bir. 
mingham had the wonderful privilege of 
entering Watt's t at Heathfield 
Hall, and sccing the toolx ax the grea‘ 
engincer hacl laid them down for the last 
time one hundred years previously. 

Tributes to His Genius 

James Watt hax many monuments to 
hin great genius, including five statues 
by his friend Chantrey. onc of them in 
Westminster Abbey. On that monument 
there is en inecription, by Lord Brougham, 
which has been deseribed as being ™ be- 
yond all compei.on the finest lapidary 
inscription in the English language.’ 

Yet, beautiful and dignified 8 this in- 
Reriptic ix, the man it commemorates was 
in cvery way worthy of it. For his genius 
enlarged the resources of his country, in- 
creaned the power of man,” and entitled James 
Watt “to on eminent place among the most 
illustrious followers of science, and the real 
benefactors of the world.” James Watt died at 
Heathficld, Staffordshire, on the 19th August, 
1819. He ix buried at Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham. He wea married twice, and was 
survived by one son, James Watt, jun., also 
a gifted engincer. who died in 1848. Matthew 
Boulton died on the 18th August, 1809; while 
William Murdoch, their gifted aasistent, sur- 
vived until the 15th November, 1839. 

[See “Lives of Boulton and Wait,” by 5S, Smiles 
(1885); “ The Life of Watt.” by J. P. Muizhead (1858): 
“Life and Lineage of James Watt.” by G. Willameon 
(1856); An Eulogaum of Watt," by Lord Jeffrey (1830).) 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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CAPTAIN COOK 


An Early VOYAGER ROUND the WORLD 


Captain Cook, Who not only Discovered Vast Tracts of Land for the British Empire, 
but also a Means to Preserve the Health of Seamen 


CDSE night. during the stirring days uf 1759, 
when the British forces under General 
Wolfe were besieging the French in Quehec. a 


flat-bottomed boat made 


ite way slow]y acrosa the . 


St. Lawrence River in 
the direction of the shore 
on Which lay the French 
army. This little boat. 
with its handful of brave 
souls, had a difficult and 
dangerous misxion to 
perform — difficult. be- 
enuse of the suift 
currents and the intenve 
darkness: dangerous, he- 
caure its work had to 
be carried out under the 
n.uzzies of the enemy's 
guns, 

The British fleet. 
under Sir Charles Saun- 
ders, in concert with the 
army, had planued an 
apsault on a xtrongly 
fortitied French position. 
Before the attack could 
he launched it had been 
found necessary to ob- 
tain accurate sounding 
of the St. Lawrence, 
hetwcen the Te d'Or. 
Trans, held by the 
British. and the French 
shore. ‘This perilous 
misxion had been en- 
trusted 10 a young sen- 
man, who, during his 
four year’ servire in 
the navy, had earned 4 


name for himself 


by his skilful seaman- 
ship and daring con- 
duct. He was James 
Cook. 

For several hours he 
steered his frail craft up 
the river, venturing close 
up to the shore and 
making numerous 


soundings. Then, his work 

turned back. Before he had trave: 
yarda, he discovered that he was being pur- 
sued, The French had picked out his boat 
on the river, and had immediately dispatched 


great explores, who surve; 
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Statue, in froat of the Admiralty buildings, London, of the 


‘any other navigator. 





cut off his retreat. 


‘| exeater length of coast than 


a number of canoes, manned by Indians, to 
Cook touk in the situation 
at a glance. His only chance of escape was 


to make for the island, 
and this he did with ail 
possible speed. A stern 
chase ensued. Some- 
thing more than his 
life and those of his 
companions depended 
on his cluding capture. 
Gradually his pursucrs 
gained on him. and when 
he was still a few 
yards from the shore, 
the Indian yanoes closed ; 
on hin hoat. H 

Fortunately, at that + 
critical moment, British 
sentries opened fire on. 
the furemavt Indi 
and Cook took advai 
tage of this weleome 
diversion to ran his 
boat ashore. He had 
hot a second to spare. + 
for, as he and his men, 
jumped from the bow* 
of the boat, their pur- 
sucrs boarded her at 
the stern. After a vhort 
fight, the amailants were 
driven off, and Cook 
escaped with his 
precious information 
That xame day he 
handed to the admiral 
a plan of the channel, 
which was afterwards 
proved to be correct 
in every detail. 

This was not the unly 
occusiot. during the 
campaign that Cook 
earned praise for the 
marvellous accuracy of 
his survey work. 
Shortly after the inci- 
dent just related. he was 









, he . 
raed many His chart was such a model of precision and 
completeness that the Admiralty ordered it to be 
published. This achievement was all the more 
remarkable since Cook is believed to have had 
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the Gatrict sroand Nootka Seund, « ford on 
of Vancocver Island, Britsh Columtea, She 
‘is aloo wearing an elaborate helmet. 





An Unjust Accesation 


no training, and very little experience, 
draughtsmanship. Tnodietally, it was his kill 
im map-drawing that started him on the road 
to world fame, for it was this propensity that 
first attracted the attention of the Royal 
Society, and induced them to offer him the 
command of a scicntific expedition. 

The innate genius of James Cook was not 
revealed until he was approaching manhood. 
He paysed from the nursery to school, and from 
schvol to » ahup counter. without arousing 
unusual interest in bimeclf. The schoolmaster 
of the village of Marton in Yorkshire, where 
Cook was born on the 27th October, 1728, 
looked upon him as a boy possessing only 
average intel 

His Ambitions Damped 

There were no approving pats on the head, 
with predictions of an illustrious future for 
James Cook. But if he had one characteristio 
which. nore than any other, singled him out 
from his fellows, it was his ambition. When, 
thereforo, at the age of thirteen, he found him- 
self in the employ of a drapor in a ptturesque 
fishing village some ten milea north of Whitby, 
he resolved to seize the earlicst HL apaciped 
to escape from the narrow, paingpiring 
to which he seemed doomed. 
offored little for the ed Ebb ‘or a whicl 
his soul y 

His father, who was o farm bailiff, was one 
day resting from his labours in his humble 
mud-cottage, when he received a request to 
visit the ahop where James was worl The 
boy, it appeared, was under a cloud of sus: 
picion. A bright new shilling, which h‘s master 

had placed in the shop till, had been missed, and 
® search had revealed it in the young appren- 
tice’s possession. Everything pointed to his 
g it. “Fortunately, James was able to estab- 
lish innocence, but the unjust accusation 
Fankled, and, there and then. he expressed his 
intention of going to sea. 

Apprenticed to a Coalshipper 

As if in approval of the step he had taken, 
fortune now began to amile on him. He was 
apprenticed to Mr. John Walker, partner in a 
coal-shipping firm at Whitby, who at once took 
@ fatherly interest in him, sympathizing with 
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A Great Opportunity 
gained was invaluable, and at the age of 
twenty-six, on the outbreak of hostilities with 
France, he entered the navy, full of confi- 
dence and ambition, and imbued with a senze 
of efficiency. His talents now had mare scope 
for development, and in four years he had 
attracted so much attention that he was made 
master of the Pembroke (not the Mercury, as 
many standard works record). On this ship 
he saw most of his service in the St. Lawrence 
River, afterwards being appointed to the 
Northumberland, and awusting m the recapture 
of Newfoundland from the French. 

Fitting Himeclf for His Career 

It was about this time that Cook began to 
feel sure of his destiny. He had advanced 
rapidly in his profession, and was confident 
that the time was not far distant when he 
would be called upon to undertake work of 
material importance. To fit himself for this 
responsibility, he gave up all his apare moments 
to improving bis education. There was no one 
to teach him, so he taught himself—gving 
special attention to the study of astronomy 
and mathematios—and he at fast became pro- 
fiment in all the subjects that were likely to 
prove of use to him, This was typical of the 
thoroughness and pertinacity he displayed 
throughont his life. 

In 1763, he was appoint 


without any warning, it ignited and exploded, 
shattering his hand. Luckily he was able to 
obtain medical attention after a few hours, 
aud he recovered ; the injured hand, however, 
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KREAD-DRESSES EXTRAORDINARY 


Tatafee Polaho, the king of the Fnendly latands, whom 
Cook describes as “a very plump, sedate, ptmable man ” 
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supposed to attend such an exploit, Cook 
rounded Cape Horn with ease. Not long after- 
wards, he came upon several inhabited islands, 
which he was greatly tempted to explore. 
Personal however. could not then he 
satisfied, and without wasting auy time he 
prossed on to his goal. 

On the 1th April, the island uf Otahcite, 
for which he had been eagoriy on the look 
out for several days, was reached. The next 
day the natives quickly paddled out in their 
canoes to meet the Endeavour, bringing with 
them branche of trees, which, in answer to 
theks sles, Cook ordlerod to ‘be, placed in the 

ing of his vessel aa a symbol of jreace. 
The natives continued to show their friendli- 
neas in various ways, sometimes offering large 
quantities of fruit and vegetables, in exchange 
for which Cook gave them silk handkerchiefs 
and other trivial presents. 
Pockets Picked at a Banquet 

On landing, Cook and his officers were 
cordially received by the chiefs, and Eyres 
exchange of presents tuck place, 
evening, Sie watces were as ee a 

uet, w! 1! roughly enjoyed until 

7 became eae that a amber of articles 


they 
had been stolen from their pockets. After some him. 


delay, those were restored through the good 
offices of the chief. 
It was not lung before Cuok came to the 


‘The Transit of Venus 


conchusion that the wily natives were adept 
thieves, and, in spite of his precautions, the 
oes of such important articles as muskets, opera- 
glasses, hatchets, and scientific instruments 
occurred almost daily. The chiefs were usually 
very apologetic, and extravagant in their 
offers of compensation, and only with difficulty 
could Cook persuade them that the sole retri- 
bution he desired was the restoration of the 
missing articles. Truly, the natives of Otahvite 
were, in Cook's own words, “ prodigious expert ” 
in the art of thieving. 
Success of the Mission 

As the 3rd of June drew near, some anxiety 
waa felt as to the weather, but the all-important 
day broke clear and fine. As a precaution 
against failure, Cook organized several partice, 
and distributed them over various parts of the 
island. The transit of Venus was observed 
under most favourable conditions, and Cook 
was able to carry out hia mission to the last 


For three months he remained on the island, 
studying the customs of the inhabitants, and 
when, on the 13th July, he continued his 
voyage, he took with him a native named 
Tupia, who had expreased a wish to scoompany 
Tupia’s chief work was that of inter- 


rotor, but he proved very useful in many other 
Apart the se several | islands in 
then neigh urhood which Cook discovered and 


AFLOAT AMONG THR JSLANDS OF MASKED AND HELMETED MEN 


A cancs of the Sandwich 
Hawali—aiter the Firat 
‘visit the islands, but st waa his 
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by Conk 
Admuraity, the ‘Bad af 3 of Lar ory 
famous journals that 


young ons "—as they afterwards de- 
swribed it—put out from ite side, and 
made for the part of the shore on 
which they were standing, their sur- 
prise knew no bounds. The “ 

gne” was a amall boat, manned by 
Cook and a party of his men. 

Cook was intent on establishing 
friendly relations with the Maoris, 
out his pale face and strange dress 
proclaimed him a deity, and the 
oatives beat & hurried retreat. That 
Jay, Couk made the firat landing ever 
affected by a white man on that fur- 
distant shore, the weat coast having 
boen discovered by Tasman in the 
middle of the previous century. 

Hostile Natives 
The Maoris wero not at all dis- 
to be friendly, and, anxious 
to avoid trouble, Cooh sailed north- 
ward, keeping close to the coast of 
New Zealand. For a considerable 
distance the Endeavour was pursucd 
the hostile imobecge in Hpeaeedias 

e occasional dit of a musket 
served to keep them at bay. The 
navigators never lost an opportunity 
to trade with the inhabitants, but the 
latter proved to be hard bargainers, 
mn not over-scruy 5 

ne day, & canoe came alongside 
the boat and Cook, noticing that 
one of the natives was ing @ 
garment resembling a bear-aki 
offered him, in exchange for it, a length of red 
cloth. The New Zealander divested bimeelf 
of the akin, but would not part with it until 
Cook had thrown the cloth over the side of the 
boat for him to hold. Ur-zuspectingly. the 
Englishman did as he was bid. Immediately 
the cloth was matched from his hands, and the 
robbers made off as fast as they could, taking 
lp ote them pott ie akin and the cloth. Fa 
tinuing voyage, came a 
channel, siuce known as Cook Strait. This, he 
found, separated the two main islands of New 


‘While 
Pacific 


Cook was attempting 
landers, the natives attacked the white men with their paddles, 
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Zealand, which red conclusively that the 
land discovered by Tasman did not form et 
of a huge eouthern continent as had nm 
supposed. Cook sailed through the etrait, 
and steered a course towards Australia, or 


New Holland, as it was then called. 
A terrible storm of 48 hours’ duration threat- 
ened to overwhelm his ship, but, before long, he 


to eateblish fmendly relations with some 





and compelled them to open fire, 
came in sight of the east ovast of New Holland, 
and on the 29th April, 1770, anchored in 5 
bay, which Cook named Boteny Bay on 
account of the large number of plants found 
there. An attempt to make a landing was 
opposed by the natives, and Cook had to travel 
some little distance along the coast before he 
could go ashore. He pag y pete 
, and took possession © enstern coast, 
a it the name of New South Wales. 
almost unrealized by him, Cook 
hed made one of the most important discoveries 
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of all time. He had added a great 
continent to the British Empire, and hin f: 
ag @ maritime explorer wae asenred. As the 
first to survey the rich verdant 
coasts on the eastern side of Australia. to James 
Cook belongs the honour of being the “ real 


discoverer ” of that continent Is was he who 
first saw that it waa a land capeble of coluniza- 
tion by white mon. Others who had touched the 
north and weet coasts had roported on the arid, 
enteaisfal and inhospitable character of the 

t 


had een. 
accomplished al] and more than 


A SCENE OF HIS CHILDHOOD 






village about ten miles 
Before he became an 
Prentice with « coal-shupping frm. 
he had hoped for, and he now made tracks for 
home. The return journey was not accom- 
plished without incident. AL tho navigator’s 
skill was called into play in overcoming the 
difficulties of the coast of New Holland. Shortly 
after touching at New Guinea, the ship was 
struck hy lightning. Then, for the first time 
during the long voyage, the crew were attackod 
by malaria, and Cook lost ane or two valuable 


men. 
At last, on the 18th July, 1771, he reached 
home. Cook's first voyage, so rich in achieve- 
For dlosrephies not inciuded 4 


‘The litte draper’s shop at Starthes, a 
‘Whit! Phere’ Cook workta 


curiosity concerning 
lived in distant la 
been stimulated hy the events 
voyage, and, exactly twelve months after reach- 
ing home, he set sail again for the Sonth Beas. 
Search for a Continent 
The object of his second voyage was to 
discover whether there waa truth in the 
story that an immense sout continent 
existed not far south of Australia. ‘The expe- 
dition consisted of two vessels, the Resolution 


barred by a huge ice-field, 
the m, ious continent was carried 


in 8 


3% 
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Results of Expedition 


pont ere interested them so much that, 
travellers in that part of the world 
were questioned about the strange musical 
instrument introduced to them by thove pioneer 
navigators. 

On another of the islands discovered by 
Couk, the natives threw themselves on their 
faces when he landed. It was quite a common 
occurrence for him to be presented with pigs 
es 8 token of friendship, and among the 
curious native customs observed by the explorer 
was that of saluting one another by rubbing 
noges, 

Gloom was cast over the expedition at one 
period when the popular commander was 
lying usly it with colic, from which, 
Kowever, providentially recovered, Later, 
he added to his triumphs by discovering the 
wes island of New Caledonia, in September, 

When the Resolution anchored at Spithead on 
the 30th July, 1775, Cook had covered, in the 
course of his great voyage, a distance equal 
to nearly three times the equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth. He had re-mapped the 
South Seas, and had added considerably to the 
world’s knowledge of that part of the globe. 
In honour of the illustrious services he had 
rendered to science, he was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Important Fi lc Discovery 

The greatest of Captain Cook’s achievo- 
ments, surpassing in importance even his 
remarkable contributions to geographical know- 
ledge, was his discovery of the moans of pre- 
serving the health of seamen during long 
voyages. The dreadful disease of scurvy was 
almost entirely eliminated as a reault of the 
aimple precautions he adopted, and, in the 
course of his second expedition, he had to treat 
only five cases. His method was to keep the 
ahips weil aired by means of fires, and to include 
in the ration allowance a plentiful supply of 
fresh vegetables, soup, and malt. 

‘That Cook was sensible of the im; of 
this great discovery is revealed by the words 
with which he concluded his narrative of his 
aeoond expedition : 

Our having discovered the possibility of preserving 
» numerous ship's company for such a 

climate, and amidst 


After reacting s paper on\ the trosisnert se 
prevention of scurvy, Cook was presented by 
The Royal Society with the Copley gold modal. 

Captain Cook had devoted the best years 
of his life to the glorious service of his country, 
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CAPTAIN COOK ] 


and no one could have been surprised if, on 
ing [rom his second vovage, he had 
brs ht ier sree ver nearly teeive months 
cou] comfortabl it of a captain 
in Greenwich Hospitel, but eso tired of 
inactivity. The “wandering spirit’ of his 
youth returned, and, at the uge of 48, he was 
still conscious of a longing for adventure. 
Still with him was that irrepressible eagerness 
for travel in tho far-flung outposts of the 
British Empire. 

For a long time the Government had been 
anxious to discover a north-west passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, and, early in 1776, 
A BEAUTY OF OCEANIA 





the Admiralty hesitated to call 
this further sacrifice. 

famous explorer to suggest 
they could entrust the responsibility of leader- 


ship. Cook proposed several likely young 
men, but, one by one, his suggestions wetre 


vetoed, until, at last, he exclaimed, « Yery 
well, Tl go myzel ms 

i that they had secured the man 
they wanted, the i their 
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t CAPTAIN COOK 


instructions, and on the 12th July, 1776, Cook 
left Plymouth in the Resolution, bound once 
more for the Pacific. On this voy he waa 
acoompanied Ly Captain Clerke, whe was in 
command of the Lierovery, which sailed about 
three weeks afterwards. In order to clear up 
one or two uncertain points that had ecoen fa 
connexion with hia jwevioua discoveries, Cook 
revisited some of the South Sea islands. Then, 
turning north, he came upon the Hawaiisn 
Islands, which | he named the Sandwich Iales in 
honour of the Earl of Sandwich, who then held 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 


A FAIR POLYNESIAN 


‘The skin of the Tabitians ranges from light olive to dark 
brown, and their language is very musical. This girl is 
hearing a present fo 4 friend, 

The American coust was his next objective, 
and, on arrival there, he sailed northward to a 





point a little beyond the Beri 
to his chagrin, “he encountere tered 
wall of ioc, which prevented further progress 
and, put an end to his dream of finding the 
elusive north-west paasage. 
Greatly disheartened at his failure, he 
to winter at the Sandwich Isles. Here, 
tragedy awaited him. The wiadom and hn- 


Wer diexrashies not iacleded 


Strait. Here, 
@ tremendous 


sethhc oe 
Cook had imvarial 


iy 
ee eer nal eet har naged 
and confidence, but, when these wale ocd 


head when the natives stole one of the boats 
belonging to the ship. 
How He Met His Death 


tiations with the king, news was received that a 
native chief had been killed by a ahot fired 
from the ship. The natives, who had gathered 
round, immediately raised cries, and one 
of them menaced the ish captain with a 
long iron spike. The situation became desper- 
ate, and, after Cook had shot one man, he 
ordered his escort to fall back slowly towards 
the sca. None dared to approach the captain 
while he faced them. When. however, he 
turned for an instant to give an order, he was 
seed struck down. At oncc, other natives 

on him, and completed the murderous 


Mack. 
Thus tragically, on the 14th February, 1779, 
did this great British maritime explorer meet his 


end. After some hesitation, the natives handed 
over his mutilated remains to Captain Clerke, 
and these wero committed to the decp, with 
appropriate Jionours, a week after he had 
met his death. 

What He Did for His Country 

Cook was a daring explorer, with exceptional 
intelligence and imagination. To these quali- 
ties, as much as to his courage, his personal 
popularity, and noble conception of duty, was 
his remarkable success due. In the course of 
ve great a tee life, no deiremingly cnt 

hort, he surve} 8 iter th of 
coast than any other man, hed re imped the 
Pacific, and hed given to his country the rich 
lands now occupied by the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand. 
Sree tank tank wish a econ foreneed: amall 
piercing wit WS, @ mass 
of dark brown hair, Cook as commanding alike 
in appearance and personality. 

His wife. who before her marriage on the 
21st December, 1762, was Miss Elizabeth Batts, 
lived to the great age of 93, surviving her 
ilustrious husband by 56 years. 

[See Lives, by A. Kiteon (1007) and A Kippis 
(1788); and “ Cook's Voyages, with a Lite,” by M. B. 
Bynge (1897).] 
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GROUP 5.—BUSHESS BUILDERS LORD ARMSTRONG ] 


ARMSTRONG'S WORK in PEACE and: WAR. 


See 
Finng « 12anch caval gun. The modern dattleaup is bttle move than a floating platiorm ier carrying destructive aod 
death- dealing guns, such as tius monster from the Elswick works. In the flash from tha explosion, whet 1s pen is not sxioke, 
flame. 
as maght be suppowed, but far Armgtrepg Lrequantty nated his ile m expencentiag with hs early gune for he vtopped 
j\ te early years of the nineteenth century, had gone for ever; to others, aa if a new and 
when. industrial England, as we know it bathe “word wore being crested. 
A 





to-day, waa in the ) & group of enter- Among the “ die- ”” whose voices were 
and disti men, ply _con- frequently heard Genounomg ” the railways 
in the destinies of Newcastie-upon- scoffing at the talk about telegraph 


used to meet together every Saturday for commumeation, was William > & 


” ingenious 
was called, formed the rallying-point for all that trans by canal was cheaper and more 
the talent and enterprise in Newcastle, a effective by the new railway. 
city then rapidly moving to the forefront as Donkin Holds the Scales 
& centre of commercial activity. Coal mer- Donkin was a man of catholic views. He 
chants, scientists, engi ag well as authors let the dissentients talk, putting in » soothing 
and artiste, sat the table and discussed Yond now and soma. He bad « strong liking 


Hae : 
i 
ifliee 
: Ht 
i Hays 
| a 

Ht 
Hi 

id 

lite! 

glk Fy 
fy 


ildi the Armstrong 
i rate of forty a year. New Willism (who was born on the 26th November, 
railway companies were i up on ali 1810) was partioulirly fond of the mechanical 
sides, and the probable effect of the innovation toys then coming into yogue, and that he 
q social conditions was then incalculable. would take them to pi carefully and 
To some it seemed that the good oki times reconstruct thém. little take their 
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ry ip aga liad ie apeetee fast se ai 
i ke sit Fi Galena 
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i 
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i 
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SRE 
el 


grag 
Bees 
qin 


in which he explained 
the working of his 
water crane, pointed 
out its advantages, and offered to adapt his 


was 
cranes to be erected op Newcastle quay. 
Builds His Hydraulic Cranes ie 
At first Armstrong worked in conjunction 
"the water company, but s quarrel srose 


whom 








‘Th: site wae aneneed tenets tt: 


ae a See, Sed 


LUKUD ARMSTRONG 


wonmin, and several other men in the town, 
who were firm believers in the Armstrong 


patent. 
Towards the end of 1846 a site was obtained, 


ing of two meadows facing the railway 
| Site silage at eee some distance from 
Nowoastle. Lato in the following year tho 
workshops were completed, at a cost, in- 
clusive of machinery, of £36,000. As the 
capital subscribed amounted to only £19,500, 


oF san samuus ELSWICK WORKS 





mak mocmn 0 seer cae weitere wae 
‘workshope cost Ag6,o00, At first the 
about twenty men, 





the new company started with a deficit of 
£16,500, and no working ospital. 

Mr. Donkin, however, was slways active 
vith advice and money, and his faith in his 
od friend’s son was unbounded. At this 
o itical moment in the firm’s history he sub- 
& ribed another £3,500 of capital, persuaded 
a other , Mr. Cruddas, to do the same, 


to the 


LORD ARMSTRONG __| 9 97MREL \yetewe 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT IN GUN-MAKING 


ia cal Atrseoag tas 
#0 convinced that they 
would that he finally 
abandoned the law and 
concentrated all his ener- 
gies on the enterprise that 
waa #0 near to his heart 
Ho worked day and night, 
sleeping only a few hours 
on a bed made up for 
him at the works. 
A Serious Blow 

The first order placed 
at the Elswick works was 
for four 12-ton hydraulic 
cranes for the Edinburgh 
snd Northern Railway, 
at a cost of £3,800. They 
were required for lifting 
carriages, weighing ten 
tons each, from the rail- 
way to the ferry-boat 
that crossed the Firth of 
Forth between Granton 
and Burntisland. 

The crane were to be 
ready for delivery on the 
Jet March, 1848, and 
Armstrong wet to work 
full of enthusiaam. Pune- 
tually to date Armstrong 
informed the _ railway 
company that the work 
‘was finished, and enclosed 
a bill for half the cort, 
according to contract 
To hin surprise and con- 
sternation he received no 
reply. He wrote again, 
and after a long delay 
received the ne 
intelligence that the 
railway directors had 
changed their minds, and 
did not require the cranes 
after all. 

This was a serioun blow. 
The railway company 
claimed that there had 
been a misunderstanding. 
Armatrong, however, kept 
them to their contract. 
dl the sxuvay company 

e railway compan: 
had to pay, although, by rd 
the means of 
the account in de- 
rottemiakt ey kept Arm- 
strong waiting many 


* 


Should the heated esas 0 or outmde tube, be allowed 
to sezze on to the barrel foo soon, enormous loss would 
result, The putting on of the outside tube is one of 
the most deheate operations in 








An Uphill Fight 


years for his money. For- 
tunately further orders 
came in, and the first 
balance sheet of the com- 

ny, preeented after 

urteen months’ work, 
dinclosed a profit of £968. 
One of the chief Patrons 


The Elswick works had 
an up-hill fight during 


contracts undertaken, ex- 
penditure was often ahead 
of receipts. It was only 
the self-sacrifice of the 
partners, who employed 
their dividends in the 
business, thet enabled 
progress to be made. 
A Heavy Loss 

t There were some un- 
fortunate euterpries, i in- 
volvi heavy 
One of these, ae oon: 
struction of a new type 
of locomotive fitted with 
a condenser for utilizing 
exhaust steam, which was 
never used, involved the 
firm in an expenditure of 
£2,000, and two years’ 
profits had to be written 
off to meet the deficiency. 

Tn 1854, at the - 
ning of the Crimean War, 
the Elswick works were 
commissioned to manu- 
facture submarine mines 
intended for blowing up 
Russian. ships which had 
been sunk in Sebastopol 
harbour. The exact 
nature of these “infernal 
machines,” as they were 
then called, will probably 
never be known, for they 
were not used, but they 
were undoubtedly the 


Their manufacture, 
however, saya much for 


Armstrong’s ingenuity 
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Adventures with Guns 
HOW A TORPEDO IS SENT ON 





LORD ARMSTRONG 
ITS DEATH-DEALING ERRAND 





tube. The 
‘attached to 


put into a donaey attaciad tote 
and versatility as an inventor, for he could 
tithough bis wosk'in the lock latory. se 
Young man doubtiess helped him in designing 


‘breech, and 


turn-table, calculates bus own speed and that of the target, and 


Ohether it would not be possible to make 
more powerful guns, which would, nevertheless, 
still be easy to handle. 


with his plans to be able to interest the War 
Office, and to obtain an order for six 
The first of these waa ready by July 
following year. bed pang chal 
enveloped in coiled iron 
ing 5 cwt. It fired an 
jectile weighing 3 Ib., and was loaded at 
breech. 
One of the most difficult, operations 
fee ot adler Sa vocigina! "op 
out Mr. Bradley, an peli 
at the Elswick works The work was done 
that 


a 


night, and Armstrong was in such a state 
feverish excitement about the result 
could not remain in his bed, and had to 
to the works and stand and watch the 
and tedious process. 

When the gun was submitted for testa, the 
ordnance committee objected that neither 
shrapnel nor common shell could be fired from 

jot ine 
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met with many adventures, and 
od life during experiments with 


oa 
ery little was known in those 


at nel amount of pressure that metals 


pounder, 
realized that a new era in ordnance manufac- 
ture had now opened. 
The Man of the Hour 
From that moment Armstrong became the 
man of the hour. The Elswick works were 
, and ei Elswick Ordnance Com- 
of £50,000, 
pyecomianty and 


their service as engineer of rifled 
the Groups see detailed Index 





LORD ARMSTRONG 


at the same time, owing to their guaranteed 
eapital, they were not allowed even to make 


guns for merchantmen as & protection against 
pirates on the high seas. This was an intoler- 


INVENTOR AND BUSINESS MAGNATE 


Baron Armatrong of Cragnde, whose act mites in 

a en ee 

able position, so Sir William Armstrong re- 

signe bie ottetal en tm 1800s erie combining 
the ordnance 





and the engine works, he again 
assumed the personal control. Seventeen years 
afterwards the obsolete type of gun and mount- 
ing was Snelly 2 scrapped and the more scientific 
type officially adopted. 

As @ captain of industry Armatrong ranks 
high. The capital of the company at the close 
of 1924, seventy-seven years after its founda- 
tion, amounted to approximately 17} millions 
sterling, and the 5} acres upon which the 
original worl were iuilt had increased 
to sbout 360 acres. In 1848 the bill 
for the was £8,661 and 180 men were 

Seventy-seven years later some 
£2,300 000 was paid for the year’s work of 


Ups and Downs at Elswick 


about 28,000 men, and there were used during 
the year about 110,000 tons of coal, 100 million 
oubic feet of gas, and 26 million unita of 


electrical power. 

In 1867 the intereste of Sir W. G. 
& Co. were directed toward the development of 
the warship. ioral rig baaey toc tarsal 
Armastrong’s inspiration, in was a diminn- 
five cosst-defence boat of 160’ tons displace. 
ment for the British Admiralty. 

Bullding of First Cralser 

In_1882 an alliance was formed with Dr. 

Charles Mitchell, s well-known 


menced the building’ of warships at the Walker 
shipyard, where the earlier Armstrong ships had 
under . In_1883 the 
b 

the first of a long line of fast cruisers. 

The next step taken in the same year was tho 
establishment of the Elswick shipyard, where 
Armstrong commenced the construction of war 
veasels of formidable size and ever-increasing 
wpeed. The first veasel laid down at the 
Elswick shi was the Panther (1884) for 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. In 1885 the 
Victoria, the first battleship built at Elswick, 
was commenced for the Britiah navy. 

In 1897 Sir Joseph Whitworth’a works, near 
Manchester, were ted, the title of the 
combined concerns becoming Sir W. G. Arm- 

, Whitworth & Co, Ltd. 
Side by side with the development ofthe war 


special-purpose 
company’s shipyards, and the long list of 
vessels launched, aggregating to-day some three 
tons, includes many names famous in 
maritime history. 
Subsequent Developments 
In 1912 the Elswick yard was sapere’ by 
the Armstrong shipyard at High Walker, close 
to the old Walker yard. At the sonelosion of of 
the World War the Arm 


peerage in 1887 as Baron Armstrong of Crag- 
aide, and died on the 27th December, 1900. 
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ROUP «AUTHORS |? 
The INTERPRETER of 


Thomas Hardy, in Whose Novels and Poems Men and Women 
Transient Beings Fretting Feebly Against Inexorable 


BY0ERLY people in Dorcheeter tell a 
curious about Thomas Hardy. 
which offers a likely clue to the student of 
literary origins. It is that when the novelist 
was & , he and a schoo! chum climbed a tree 
overlooking the prison yard, and witnessed the 
execution of 4 publican’s 
wife, who had killed her 
Uf fronsied revol 
7 + noes 

Riscrua seestruont ter 

Such an incident, it 
it actually occurred, 
might well Baye, left a 

janent mark wu 

The nensitive mind of 
one destined to write 
“Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” It may be that 
Hardy found his inspira- 
tion fur the last scene 
in this, his most tragic 
story, by prubing into 


and that she was @ very 
beautiful woman of 
ney woe aking ex - 
er a only 
poached “the novelist in 
later life, it is one that 
he would be likely to 
brood upon. 


‘ayiok an iroticsl Parts 
that ight lead her to a fate similar to that of 
the pul 6 Wii 


wite, 

Such observations and records jotted dowp 
from time to time have provided the starting- 
point for most of Thomas Hardy’s novels, One 
reason for his comparatively late success as an 
author is, perhaps, to be found in his con- 
seientious fidelity to the actual history of his 
characters. 
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THOMAS HARDY 

the WESSEX COUNTRY 

Appear as Puny 
ate 


His earliest stories reveal not only a mature 
mind, but a memory packed with incidents 
drawn from the life around him. Possibly 
no writer of fiction, except, perhaps, Charies 
Reade, has taken such ing to record the 


HH 
i! 


g 
Ef 


away from Dorchester 
—the Egdon Heath 
that haunted Eustacia 
Vye in “The Return 
of the Native” — that 


Probably the daily sight 
of that wast sod tonety 


F 
ae 
i 


parents were moderately well-to- 
do , descended from & yeoman and 
fighting stock. In the winter evenings by the 
cosy fire, with the silent heath shut out and 
yet ever present. the boy listened to his mother’s 
tales of the coming and going of troops in 
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THOMAS HARDY 


Dorchester during the time of Napoleon's 
threatened invasion, and anecdotes of the 
Hardys and Swetmans for many generations 

ast, The latter haying been implicated in the 
Honmouth rebellion. It was a family boast 
that the Hardy to whom Nelson spoke Tis last 
words was a Dorset Hardy. 

‘When the story-telling was over. music 
followed, directed by Thomas Hardy’s father, 
who was an accomplished Player. on many 
instruments, and could lead a c 

‘A former Thomas Hardy founded Dorchester 
grammar achool in 1569, nad a koen realization 





‘Thomas Hardy's second 
Years Mit Florence Baily Dugdale bad teed 

marriage took place in 1874. 
of the importance of education had been handed 
down to the novelist’s father, who sent his son 
‘to various local schools, engaged a private tutor 
for him, and enabled him to study for a while 
at King’s College, London. 

A little later in life Hardy had a curious 
occupation with which to vary his study of 
Latin and Greek. During walke t! 
halon he would often be 

yous pork, who begged him to write love. 
them to their soldier sweethearts in 
Fier and elsewhere. How they discovered 


THE NOVELIST’S SECOND HELPMATE 





A _Carious Occupation 


the young student's gifts as a master of endear- 
ing phrases, or how they rewarded him for his 
vicarious letter-writing, is not recorded. 

Hardy had his cree later ca From the 
stanl , confused thoughts measages 
perry to him by these simple, unletiered 
Dorset girls he read their hearts, and no writer 
has depicted the way of 4 maid with 4 man 
with more insight. 

His parenta wished him to take holy orders, 
but he persuaded them to apprentice him 
to an ecclesiastical architect in Dorchester. 
At that time, in the Jate ‘fifties of the nineteenth 
century, there was a great craze for 
restoring ancient churches, and in 
consequence Hardy’s employer, Mr. 
John Hicks, had a good practioe. 
architect’s appreutice and 
sional writer uf Jove-letters tured 
ewsayist and poet in about his nine- 
teenth year, but he had no thought 
then of plunging into a literary 
career. His duties as an architect 
were not uncongenial. They took 
him up and down the beautiful 
Dorset country, and in and out of 
its ancient churches. He became 
familiar with local characters—vorgers 
and churchwardens and labourers— 
and listened to their gossip. 

A Student in London 

In 1862, however, Hardy tired of 
his life aa a provincial areuitect and 
came to London, where he studied 
under Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A. 
The next year ho won a medal from 
the Royal Institution of British 
Architeots for an essay on “Coloured 
Brick and Terra-Cotta Architecture.” 

With the exception of one or 
two vivid scenes in “The Well- 
beloved,” there is not much evidence 
in Hardy’s novels that London made 
a deep impression upon his mind. 
He there the awkward 






he married in 1914. For many of his development, uncertain whether 
his secretary. His fire 


* to become an euthor or to stick to 
architecture. He spent much time 
peered ae about the London streets, 
or sitting in the pit at Drury Lane Theatre, 
watching Pheips Shakes- 


pearean 

In 1867 Hardy scems to have decided 
agsinst 0 literary profession, for the time being 

any pecpindt irmed vase marion 
in an_architect’s of at Weymouth. 
me time. Se ene ro fons Naserer, 
he wrote his first novel oval “The Poon Slay, aval 
the Lady.” He sent the misirninriet to Miners 
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A Trying Experience 


WHERE THE AUTHOR OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 





The novelist was born in this pretty 


cottage at Upper Bockhamy 
af the great moor—the Egdon Hasth of his novele—which stretches away from Dorchester, and 
templation of that vast and lonely expanse mfluenced the trend and development of 


Chapman and Hall, and was informed that it 
had been accepted for publication. 

This piece of good fortuue was followed by 
en experience extremely trying to s young 
author. George Meredith, the novelist, who 
was then acting as literary adviser to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, sent for Hardy, end, after 
queetioning him ahout his ultimate aims and 
aspirations, strongly advised him to withdraw 
the novel and write ynother story less opiniona- 
tive in style, and with more plot. The young 
author, after some inward le with his 
feelings, deciried to follow this advice, and so 
his first novel was never published. 

An “All Plot” Story 

Hardy took the lesson very seriously to 
heart, realizing that if he was to ay toa 
wide public he must “tell a story.” He set 
himself to do so, and in “‘ Desperate Remedies ” 
(1871) produced one of the most ingenious 
plots in the English . It has been 
said of this first published novel of his, that 
it is “ail plot,” and its author has confewed 
that “' ita interest, perhaps, depends too much 
upon exciting incident.” Nevertheless, the 

Fer bieg 





THOMAS HARDY 


WAS BORN 








yptoa, near Dorchester, Hus home was iituated on the edge 
bably the daily eon- 
mn 


story contains many admirable scenes, and 
some striking characterization foreshadowing 
the power to come. It attracted a minimum 
of attention, however. 

A Novel that Brought Fame 

Next year Hardy wrote “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” a beautiful prose pastoral, which 
Coventry Patmore, the great critic, declared 
ought to have been written in verse. The 
novel was to bring its author fame, although in 
8 roundabout way, for it waa no more successful 
at first than its predeccssor, or “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” published in 1873. 

Hardy, in tact, had almost decided that 
he was a failure as a writer, when he was 
“ discovered” in & most dramatic fashion by 
Ltarigas heakctea a well-known London 
journalist. ppening to glance over some 
odd volumes in a box marked “6d. each” 
placed outside a second-hand buokseller’s shop, 
Mr. Greenwood’s attention was attracted by a 
novel whose title contained his oun name. He 
Picked the book up, and was soon absorbed 
in its contents. His next step, after purchasing 
the volume, was to hurry home and write to 
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THOMAS HARDY 


the author of ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
joni him to write serial story for 


the The Magazine. 

ain Pa cue Far from the Mad- 
Crowd , wi appeared anony- 

mously and in monthly instalments. Many 


Pp hoped 


Becrge Eliot, beceuse of 
of women characters and beautiful i 
of countryside life. Ita publication in book 
form mar! the beginning of the author's 
succesaful literary career. 
Ambition to be # Poet 

Hardy's real ambition was 1o he recognized 
aga poet. He has even suggested that some of 
his novels were written under presaure, and 
“to keep the pot boiling.” Practical necessity 
dictated an appeal to the pubhe taste, which in 
those days was certainly not for verse of the 
kind that he wrote. 

On the other hand, there was a “boom” 
beginning in fiction. ine editors re 
quired high-class serial stories for their more 
cultivated readers, and Hardy supplied them, 
one after the other, for the next twenty-six 


yeara of his hfe. 

About 1876 Hardy left the architect's office, 
and settled down Weasex, which was to 
provide 80 wide @ variety af scenic bac! 

his novels. His method of 
story was extremely thorough, months 


in ition and the follo y 
lues from t! dint "ves 


to the real ones to make recognition easy. Thus, 
““Wintoncester” is Winchester, “Shaston” is 
Shattesbury ; “ Trantridge” is Pentndge. 
A “One-cyed, Blinking Place” 
“ Dost know of such a place, lad, as Kings- 


bere-sub-Greenhill } ” juired one of the 
chi an “Tees of the D’Urbervilles.” 
“ Kea,” lied the lad, “I’ve been there to 


Greenhill Fair.” 
that city——” 


* Well, under the church of 
“‘Tin’'t a city, the place 
there 


It waa in the little church there 
D'Urberville lay silently upon 
pretending to be an effigy, whi 
around the gloomy interior. 

Stonehenge is ibed as “the Ring 
the Budmouth Road, which was to Caster- 
bridge what the ruined Coliseum is to modern 

le. 
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Unity of the Weesex Novels 


: LTB 


st . 
H] 


le on “ How I Built Myselt 
came to build hia house, 
@ site situated lend ‘ 
wall, which is an estate 
son of the reigning 


re 


the Grouse 
866 
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_An_ Epoch-making Book 


THOMAS HARDY 


THE COMFORTABLE WESSEX HOME OF THE GREAT NOVELIST 


ouse at Dorchester. | Born in Wessex and Living all us ie thece, Hardy, by bus regard fot topographical 
ture, 


the Wessex novels a umty that ss unique in our liters 


the very spent of this charming 


set his heart upon it, and wo must do 
can to make our authors content.” 
had written eleven 
“The Return 

af the Native ” (1878), ‘‘ The Trumpet Mayor ” 
(1880), “ Two on a Tower ” (1882), “ The Mayor 

of Casterbridge (1886), and “‘ The Woodlandess” 
(1887). He had also published s volumo of 

short storica entitled “‘ Weasex Tales” (1888), 


those exquisite studies in feminine Sn pale 
ness which were adme time afterwards 
hed under the title of “A Group of Noble 
Dames” in 1891 

A Moral Problem 


biought a new significance to his name. 
theme of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” thet 
of @ woman's one lapse from moral rectitude 
and its retribution, was thought an inappro- 
priate one for general reading in those days, 
although to-day, of course, much more difficult 
moral problema have become matter for the 
novelist’s pen. But sven those who decried 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” on account of 
ita subject, were obliged to admit the 
moral foree of the story and its great beauty. 


out these stories there breathes 
‘Tegioa in the south-west of England. 

This book, which made 
Hardy’s position as the greatest novelist 
of the later Victorian era unassailable, was 
followed by one still more in advance ‘of ats 
tame. “ Sade the Obscure” (1895) 12 the 
novel which the author has described as tho 
only one that will survive him, but it was the 
least popular at the time of its publication. 
Its failure, and the storm of abuse which its 
frankness aroused, decided Hardy to wnte 
no more sey 

His Most Perfect Novel 

Time, which will detract but little from the 
value of of Hardy's novels, hus already 
shown “Ji the Obscure” to be the most 





vels, 
Teas dependence upon sn elaborate series o 
circumstances which _may or may not have 
arisen from the deficiencies of the characters 
themselves, but which prove their downfall. 
“Character is Fate,” according to the Greek 
saying, and it is Jude’s character that deter- 
mines his unhappy, thwarted existence. 
returned to hia 


At fifty years of age, 
first love, and began to up & reputation 
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THOMAS HARDY His Poetical Works 


IN HIS RIPE OLD AGE for himself as 8 port, ‘‘ Wessex Poems” 
11808), fonsisting. of picivad written. ss invervals 
during the irty years, was adversely 
critiewed at first. It was said that the 
were unmusical, and that most of them might 
just as well have been written in . But 
Hardy had his own conception of rhythm and 
metre, and it was not long before he became 
recognized aa a great poet. 
A Noble Epic Drama 
There followed “The Dynasts” (1904-08), 
8 noble epic drama of the Napoleonic Wars, 
in which the power of Hardy as 6 thinker and 
creative artist rises to sublime heights. It 
has earned for its author the title ot “the 
English Sophocles.” In 1909, the appearance 
of “ Tume’s Laughing Stocks, and other verses,” 
further enhanced Hardy's reputation as a poet. 
Hardy hus often been called a pessimist, and 
he has made no strenuous effort to deny the 
charge. His view of existence is, as George 
Meredsth described it, “a twilight one,” He He 
cannot, however, be described as a cynic. 
his behef in the ultimate triumph of the human 
race is not expressed in his writings, it is he- 
cause the conscientious working out of the 
subject-matter did not warrant optimistic 
assumption. 
An author is to some extent bound by his 
meen. and Hardy sav in the Wessex towns 
and_ villages scenes and circumstances that 
inspired m him a deep pity for imperfect 
cieaturee struggling, with apparent helpless- 
ness, towards ‘deals beyond their reach. Faith- 
ful os @ recorder, the novelist expressed the 
phenomena of human existence, as it untolded 
before his eyes, in the only terms possible to 
a ane far-seeing, and deeply philosophic 
min 
Yet the Wessex novels, as their author bas 
several times warned his critics and admirers, 
contain no coherent philosophy. They express 
an attitude towards hfe under certain ciroum- 
stances, which was never forced or the result 
of a determination to prove @ case. 
Surprise of Dorchester Visitors 
People who visited Hardy at Dorchester 
were often surprised to find that the man who 
had written so much of a sombre, ironical 
character was, in private lite, a cheerful, ruddy- 
Tocal autre and By no m nig hor his 
in local an nO means 6) 
life in the shadows if rs 
Hardy received the Order of Merit in 1910, 
and the gold medal of the Royal Society of 
Literature in 1912 
‘ ‘ ere ted i ld, ead meee is . 
in in 1912, two years later 
Hie. ree ve, me Pela ‘tmodal “of the’ Raye married Miss Florence E. Dugdale, who had 
Soclaty of Literature. acted ss his secretary for many years. 
For Blographies mot inctuded in the Grouns see detatied Index 
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GROUP 6.—STATESMEN 


EARL BALFOUR 


A STATESMAN who SHRANK from POLITICS 


How Arthur James Balfour Entered Parliament Against His Will, Became Prime 
Minister, and Performed Many Great Services for the Good of His Country 


TBE Ixish wember wound w 
it tion. “* 


his speech 


who was languidly reclining in his seat on the 
Treasury bench. 

There was a tense pause when the speaker 
resumed his seat. Old stagerr in the Houre 
chuckled to themselves in anticipation of a 
scene. Surely a direct 

could not be 


An Uproar 
Immediately there 
was so uproar. Cries of 
“* Balfour !” ‘ Balfour!” 
and “Face the House!” 
rang out on all sides. 
The Irish members 


benches. Even 
Gladstone shot a look 
of surprise at the Chief 


for Jreland. 
But Arthur Balfour went, 
on smili Formal 


lure did not’ com- 
pel him to speak, and 
it so happened that he 
was not feeling up to 


F 
3 
2 
A 
i 
& 


ordinary, dull routine business. Balfour 
remained for another hour, and then went home 


to bed. 
The following night, feeling refreshed and in 
high fettle, Balfour ans the challenge in 


a 4; full of Irish terms of invective— 
quietly studied during the day—which kopt the 


AN HONOURED MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 





House rocking with laughter. Some of the 
older members were annoyed by Balfour's 
adroit evasion of the graver issues, but it was 
generally agreed that he had given » Roland 
for an Oliver upon every point made by the 
Irish member. 

Afterwards Cladstone spoke to a rapidly 
emptying house, He referred coldly to Balfour 
as “ the Chief Secretary,” instead of “my hon. 
friend,” and sternly 
rebuked him for his 
apparent flippancy. 

four, however, was 
accustomed to such 
criticism. A reply had 
been expected of him, 
and he had given it in 
his own tim and in the 
only way possible. The 
Iriah member's speech 
had been full of rhe- 
torical rodomontade, 
and Dalfuur replied to 
it in the same spirit. 

Puzzle for the House 

What puzmled the 
more criticul members of 
bd rae pn the at 
that this le, i 
young man, Mio ‘otkod 
more fitted for a life 
of invalidish ease than 
for a strenuous parilia- 
mentary career, should 
have risen within a few 
years to become a re- 
sponsible official, hand- 
ling one of the 
problems of the Empire. 
Balfour's real work was 
to keep order in Ireland, 
. and to the astonish. 

ment of his friends aml 

‘foes alike he was mout 
successful in this difficult task. 

When Balfour first entered the House he was 
regarded as a wealthy dilettante, who had 
adopted a political career as a hobby, and who 
gertainl feared in debate. 

is picturesque, leisured poses provided material 
for the caricaturists, and his many cynical bons 
mots were quoted by parliamentary reporters. 


But nobody took him setiously, except his 
uncle, Lord Sslisbury, who had reason to know 
that beneath his no ’s lackadaisical manner 
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there lurked an iron will and an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 

During boyhood and early manhood Balfour 
was virtually an invalid. He was born on 
the 25th ‘July, 1848, the eldest son of James 
Maitland Balfour, of Whittingehame, Hadding- 
tonshire, and Lady Blanche Mary G Cecil. 
Heads were shaken doubtiully over him as a 
child, and he was never allowed to pass & winter 
in England. At Eton he was nicknamed 
“ Clara,” on eosonnt of his sickly, effeminate 
appearance, v masters spared him alike 
the rigours of the plaving-field and excessive 
application to study. "Tt was considered to be 


FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY 


With the return to power of Lord Salsbury's sumstry sn 





1898, Arthur James Balfour was appointed First 
the House. 


‘the 
a great blessing that his parents were wealthy 
enough to allow him to follow a career of in- 
telligent idleness. 

He proceeded in due course to the uni- 
versity, Pohooning Cambridge instead of Oxford, 
@ significant decision in view of his future 
accomplishments, for it showed that his leaning 
was already towards science and modern 
Philosophy rather than towards the classics. 
At Cambridge his life was just as easy-going 
aa it had been at Eton, and no und 


with an air of languor, and wrote a little. 
Tt was the tradition for young members of the 
Cecil family to study and to write a little. 
Balfour's chief delights were music and philo- 
, and the latter he studied with great 


‘Balfour lost his father when he was eight 
years old, and he thus early came into possession 


I 


At Eton and Cambridge 


of the Whittingehame estate. pena 
Sad bese belt hi ae 

mansion is 

James Balfour, nul by Benton 

Balfours, who boasted doacent from the oldest 

of the fourteenth-century families in the ancient 


lom of Fife. 
ittingehame had to 
the Douglases, but mie te oes their 


castle remained intact when James Balfour 
bought the estate after havi made @ 
fortune as a contractor in India, @ corner 
of the extensive grounds there stands a monster 
yew tree, under which, it is said, the former 
Lord of Whitti met James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, and the other conspirators 
concerned in the murder of Darnley, the 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Amid Weird and Picturesque Surroundings 
Amidst these weird and pictureaque sur- 
Toundings, with the Lammermuir Hills around 
the great Bass Rock visible on clear 
days from the summit of the towers of the 
ancient Dooglas | 


At twenty-five sera a 
career, nor was he at all imy tient with a life 


by 

bilities. He was inde) it 
anda ‘member of two ancient families. Aas 
cultivated, and certainly an ornament to the 
polished society in which he moved. 

It was his mother’s brother, Lord Aalish 
who first awakened Balfour's sense of 
responsibility due to his position. In thoee 
days talented young men of the aristocratic class 
entered politics as a matter of course, provided 


and that the Saeaiaah nt 
more urged ts yor student, 
philosophy should enter Patiament, mong 
he shrank from the prospect and tried hard 
persuade his influential uncle that he wae 
unfitted for such a career. 
Elected Member for Hertford 
Bi ek in Soi fame of mala that ba at length 
went to Westminster in 1874, having been 
Teel at feel ay eat 
fear! rose ramet 
before he was able 5 
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_Lord Salisbury’s Faith in Him 


EARL BALFOUR 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE BALFOUR FAMILY 


The stern-looking mansion of  Wiuttogehaue, Hadi 
oldest was in this bull 


facies iding 
‘echt years old he fet as lather; and Unay at a my easly 


retiring nature, and his intellect was as yet 
untrained in the difficult art of debate. 

Lord Salisbury, however, was convinced that 
his pephen: be abilities, which on} a 
experience encourage it 
kind to develop, and he made Balfour his 
seoretary in 1878, As Foreign Minister Lord 
Salisbury had to attend the Berlin 
of that year. and his nephew accompanied hi: 

One of the most difficult problems under 
discussion was the aftermath of the Ruseo- 
Turkish war and its international complications, 
The wider aspect of politics invotved in this new 
work probably did much Py open Balfour's 
eyea to the importance of his career. He 
realized for the first: time the grave responsi- 
bilities of the English lasses, of which 
he waa a member by birth. 

Ao Essay Published 
peat found, Ene, hewever, ia wee 2 





met with flattering reception, 

bier mea again hesitated between a political 
a literary career. 

"Tho general election thst took place in the 

following year relieved him of his duties as 

secretary to his uncle. npr carte aria 

political group known as “ the Fourth Party,” 
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t the 


Sate by. Balfour's grpntiather, 0 deecendant of of one of the 

"age, he carne tno pomenaon cf the beatiatul anctsiral xtate 
led by Lord Randolph Churchill, a band of 
Conservative freo-lances, who at that period 
occupied a curious position in the House. Its 
members made cynical attacks on the Govern- 


ment, and at the same time held aloof from 
the official ition. Perhaps it was this 
circumstance 4 attracted Balfour, for he 


Coolheaded and Ironical 
PEt ledge cscarsua eng orgs pss meer 
very strenuously on behalf of “ the Fourth 
sold 3 yy,” and it is ensd that be was sometimen 
ah 


making 
who seemed to be passionless, always remained 
cool-headed and ironical. He was occasionally 


indiscrest, but he never overste; the pounds 
parliament etiquette. i connexion 
with “ the Fourth * ceased. 


that presently 
Hl peslinmentary debesee: and that in the 
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it is well he should practise. He is not without desire 
to sey hard things of the adversary opposite, and 
sometimes yields to the temptation. But it» cver doue 
with gach sweet and gentle grace, is smoothed over by 
wach earnest protestations af mnocence, that the edver- 
wary rather hkes it than otherwise. 

A career was fashioned for him—he made 
no effort to make one for himself. In June, 
1885, Lord Salishury became Prime Minister 
for the first time, and Baltour was appuinted 
President of the Local Government Board. The 






Though not «good speaker, Baliour emerged 
coo i ‘upoa ed weak spot so has eppeceat’s 
administration larted onlv until January of the 

ing year. After the general election 
Lord Salisbury was again in power, and this 
time he brought his nephew into the cabinet 
as fecretary for Scotland. 

Balfour was now on the verge of the great 
opportunity which was to transtorm him from 
a dilettante into a man of action. In 1887 
8 sudden illness compelled Sir Michacl Hicks- 
Beach (later Viscount St. Aldwyn) to relinquish 
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THE NEW PREMIER ADDRESSING THE COMMONS 


victonous from 
gift of being able so put his 
‘argument. 


Secretary for Ireland 


his post as Secretary for Ireland. Without 
moment's hesitation Lord Salisbury appointed 
Balfour in his place. 

The announcement was duly made, and it 
caused consternation and even laughter in the 
House. That this slender young man, who 
seemed to be merely playing at politics, ahould 

be called upon to quell disorder in Ireland 
hod the okler members as being almost an 
outrage, while the younger clement chuckled at 
the thought of hia inevit- 
able and ludicrous failure. 

But they did not know 
Balfour. It may be that Lord 
Salisbury knew his nephew's 
capabilities better than Bal- 
four himeelf, and that the 
latter did not realize the grit 
that was in him until it 
became his duty to dea! with 
a situation that had shattered 
the nerves of many an older 
man. 

From the moment of his 
appointment Balfour over- 
came his indifterence, al- 
though he still retained his 
indolent mamer in the 
House. He worked hard and 
against time. The frail, ex- 
cessively polite young man 
set himself to carry out a 
policy more stringent and 
daring than that of the most 
arrogant and ruthless of his 
predecessors. 

Passing of the Crimes Bill 

The direct and early result 
of Balfour's Irish policy was 
the passing of the Crimes 
Billy and its enforcement. 

grarian crime was 
cally brought to an iia 


organized by 
travelled all over the country 
at the risk of his life. The 
001 districts evil was 
mitigated, light railways were 
constructed, and the re agricaltaral Teesources of 
the island were completely reorganized upon @ 
Proper and a much more satisfactory basis. 
The parliamentary reputation of Balfour, 
‘based upon his years of indolence and indiffer- 
ence, bad preceded ‘him in Ireland, with the 
result that the permanent officials in that 
country looked forward to an easy time. They 
soon found that they had to deal with a man 
who could think and act with astoniehing 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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many debates with 
finger 


Debating Power Developed _ 


OPENING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL IN LONDON 


Karl Balfour was one of the most indela 
‘A great deal of his time has been devote 
Matloas roam loag before 





rapidity, and who possessed an iron will. No 
sooner had they begun to state their arguments 
than Balfour interry) them with better 
ones, either for or against the case in question. 

A parish priest from the south once obtained 
audience of Balfour, and described the evils of 
the parish in which he lived. Not unnaturally 
he exaggerated a little, in order to ensure 
interest in his case. He enumerated the 
number of families without houses, the men 
unemployed, and many other instances of 
social and moral distress. 

A Surprise for the Priest 

Balfour listened attentively, and promised 
that something should be done. Shortly after- 
wards an official visited the pariah in . roeetion 
called upon the priest, and, producing sh 
notes of the latter's conversation, Tequested to 
be shown the cases of detailed. The 
priest, of course, vould not do so, since most of 
them had been invented for the sake of effect. 
This is but one example of the thoroughness 
that characterized all that Balfour undertook 
as Trish Secretary. 

Balfour’s policy aroused s storm of criticiam 
in the House, but he now further astonished 
everybody by his sudden development of 
debating power. He emerged triumphant from 
duels with J Parnell, John Morley, and even the 
redoubtable Cladatone. 

Yet he waa not a good speaker. He mixed 
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able workers in the cunse of peace 
League af 
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during the years that followed the World War. 
for an be onet pad" I “«T have always been a League of 
ations came into exutence."” 


up his facta and fi , and fumbled over 
important points. iten he had to he corrected 
in his quotations from Hansard or ee a 
member’s speech. But he 
that enabled him to overcome these handicape 
He could put his finger at once upon the weak 
apot i in an opponent’s argument, and he was a 

orough master of the swift counter-stroke, 
the saat of debate. 

voured by Good Fortune 

Luck favoured Balfour during his five years’ 
administration of Irish affairs. The tragic 
break-up of the Parnell party happened at a 
moment when the Government was in serious 
difficulties. When the Irish question was 
eventually put to the country, Gladstone was 
returned with only a small majority. Balfour 
had done his work, aud he could point with 
justifiable pride to an Treland far more pros- 
perous than before, and to the virtual extinction 
of land crime. 

Balfour waa now generully regarded as one of 
ithe two moat powerful statesmen of the Con- 
servative party—next to Lord Salisbury. He 
had already acted as leader of the House, and 
he was ripe for higher honours. ing the 
Glaistone and Rosehery administrations he led 

the Opposition, and, in cunjunction with Joseph 
Chamberlain, he had successfully piloted his 
party back to power. Lord Salisbury was 
again returned to office in 1805, and Balfour 
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BARL BALFOUB _ 


became First, Lord of the Treasury and leader 
of the House. 

In this new role Balfour was not st first 
successful. For a time he acemed to 1s) 
former indolent manner. He 


‘information 
as to wi or hal taken place duving his sbocnee 
A Failure Ascribed to Him 
The failure of an education measure during 
this eeesion was sacribed to Balfour's elackness. 


quired a very 
his best efforts But there waa suspicion in 
some circles that Balfour's attitude was 

the result of aristocratic sloofness. ‘The 
truth is,” Sir William Harcourt once said, 
“ Arthur looks upon 
Another colleague observed that Balfour seemed 
to find “ official life not worth living unless 
he could put his fect on the table.” 

The severe illneas of Lord Salisbury 

Balfour with the necessary stimulus to action. 
He was obliged to take over his uncle’s duties 
at the Foreign Office at a critical moment. 
His genius for international negotiation again 
showed to advantage in the smoothing over of 
certain grave difficulties that had arisen with 
‘Ruasia over the question of railway construction 


in North China. 
‘Trying to Recover Prestige 

At the election of 1900 Balfour was again 
returned for Hast Manchester, with a majority 
of 2,453, the Conservative Government being 
still in power, This time Balfour worked hard 
to recover his . Hampered as he was 
hy the South African War, he, nevertheless, 
successfully directed the House upon several 
important iasues. The long-delayed Education 
Act (1902) was passed during this session, the 
old school hoards being abolished and the 
authority for education vested in the county 
councils; and the Metropolitan Water Board 
was created. 

Balfour was then in the running for the 
premiership, in the event of the aged Lord 
Salisbury ’s resignation, but he had a powerful 
Tival in Joseph Chamberlain, whose strenuous 
work in connexion with the South African War 
had made him the hero of the hour. Balfour 
calsartog' jue to enable him to carry on 

tform cam, , even if it were 
ae ot ae ottiad eae lo so, and he never 
attempted to outshine the vigorous Birmi 
mayor in energetic propaganda and 
oratory. 
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_Attains Premiership 


Chamberlain, however, had not the confi- 
, and in 1902 
During the three and a half Hime Miniter 
a 

coronation of Ki Edwart VIL he had a 

to play wi Saved: his abilities, both 

ere eal eguincl 4 the utmost. The 
great tariff reform question had been raised, 
and Chamberlain used every meana to persuade 
the Government to adopt his system of pro- 

Tn the pok struggle that followed, the 

io le ts e 
very bahia ticks character stood him 
i well as his great gifty ax a 
he could not prove Chamber- 
lain to be wrong he skilfully evaded the issue. 
Actually, he had not made up his mind ahout 
tariff reform, but he never allowed Chamberlain 
to know that. 

“I Never Read the Daily Papers" 

He developed an adroitness 
in hol his own. “I never read the daily 
papers,” be once retorted, when challenged 
upon some figures that were published on the 
tariff question. On another occasion # member 
referred to # speech which had been made in the 
House the previous night, and which Balfour 
either had not heard or had forgotten. “If,” 
said the latter, “ the hon. gentleman had taken 
the ordinary course of giving me notice of the 
question I would have made myself acquainted 
with what appears to have taken ‘vlace law night.” 

When he he often seemed #0 forgetful 
that the Chief Whip had to whisper to him thet 
it was the army and not the navy estimates 
that were under discussion, or that such and 
wach au event occurred on Tuesday, and not 


in good stead, as 
debater. Where 


House to exasperation. Important figures were 
quoted incorrectly, or in such a way as to 
damage the issue they were intended to support. 
On these uncomfortable occasions Balfour would 
smile and remark, with disarming 
ness, “I am a child in these matters.” 
Balfour st Last Understood 
A statesman of lesser calibre would not have 
survived the many awkward situations that 
Balfour had to face as the result of his tem; 
understood its Balfour, and the Conservative 
foe many reasons to be grateful for a 
Te be stumbled over emailer mattera. 
he was aroused, and if the issue seemed. 
himself to the full, and proved incomparable 
8 a debater. One quick thrust of his subtle 
for his evasiveness at other times. 
the Gre 


mentalindolence. By thon, however, the 
who never failed in the great emer- 
to him af fundamental importance, he exerted 
mind at the right moment more than made up 
1% 
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Reaigning His Office EARL BALFOUR 


Balfour’s great task was to avoid a split in 1909, the Home Rule Bill, Welsh Disestablish- 
the Conservative party over the tariff reform ment, and Plaral Voting, and he took a promi- 
question. To thin end he never opposed nent part in the 4 constitutional 
Chamberlain in his fiscal policy, although, when of 1910, which , however, in the drastic 
it came to a question of adopting that policy revision of the Lords’ power of veto. At 
in fall, he adroitiy changed the subject. Once last his health broke down, and in 1911 he 
he took, be i page eos AS THE CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Houge in order to avorl a 
division. .A crisis, however, : 
was bound to come, and in 
1905 Chamberlain, tired af « 
waiting, pressed matters to a 
conclusion, and Balfour re- 
signed from office. 

‘Thus, in his fifty -seventh 
svar, Balfour's period of 
ascendancy ended. It had 


the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, 
the Boer War, and the acces- 
sion of King Edward VII. 
Many important acta hed 
been placed on the statute- 
hook, the chief being the 
Education Ast (1902), ths 
Licenaing (19n2), 
George Wyndbam’s Irish 
Land Purchase Act (1908). 
But it was as a critical op- 
ponent rather than as a con- 
stractive statesman that his 
best work had teen done, 
and it was in the former 
capacity that he continued to 
work unwearyingly, and with 
little outward recognition, for 





At the election which fol- 
lowed the split over tariff 
reform the Liberals were re- 
turned with a large majority. « 
Balfour waa defeated at East 
Manchester, and tha Con- + 
servative element in the , 
House was in a state of dis- 
union which endangered its 
influence. Ralfour and Cham- 


berlain i came to an = Se 


F tfully resi 
have rested now, but he chose to redouble his Opposition passing to Bonar Law. 
efforts and to use his unrivalled skill in debate, Tae univenal omnient decal dist ciabel 
his vast experience, and his ripe judgment i as, “by universal 
fighting for the principles in which he great 
He fought Llovd George’s famous budget of of the world.” He continued to support his 
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EARL BALFOUR 


THE STATESMAN PLAYING TENNIS 





During the World War 


party for snother three years, but the carly 
part of 1914 found him anxious to retire 
altogether from 


There waa pcre to be done, and of a 
kind calling forth Balfour's greatest qualities 
asa statesman. When the World War broke 
out, he inanedi ely Lineage services 
he capacity, and without to party. 
In Asquith’ 's Coalition Government he served 
at the ‘Admiralty, and when Lloyd George 
became Prime Mmister Balfour, with the full 
agsent of all parties, rcturned to the Foreign 
Office, where Pre had already established a 
most distinguixhed record. 

‘Working Behind the Scenes 

A peace-lover at heart, Balfour eacelled 
hinself as a war-time minister. His name 
was not much before the public; he spoke 
little in the House, and hardly at all in public ; 
but im his offirial capacity he worked with the 
same vigour and determmation that had 
enabled him to quell disorder in Ireland. 
Not untal after the peace cid it become generally 
known that Baltour had been the man behind 
many intportant wenes, an that, as head of the 
Bntzh mesion to the United States in 1917, 
he, probably, finally mftuenced the Americans 
to throw their forces into the battlefield. 

Until 1916, when his services had been re- 
warded with the Order of Mervt, he had stead- 
faetly retused all honours. In 1922 His His Majesty 
conferred upon him the Order of the Garter, 
which entails a kmghthood. Not long after- 
wards he was raised to the peerage as Earl 
Balfour of” Whittmgehame 

Admissions of Defeat 

Balfour has several times gracefully adinitted 
defeat. When the question of the cstabluhment 
of a separate Parliament in Ireland was raised in 
April, 1914, which would mean the undoing of 
his strenuous Iabours as a young man Balfour 
merely remarked in ironical tones that 

mark tho failure of my life’s work,” and 
proceeded to devote himself to the task that 
lay nearest to hand. 

The aftermath of the war provided still more 
arduous labour for the statesman who hud 
proved hinwelf to he indispensable to his 
country, independently of party opinion. 
Although more than seventy years of age, he 
attended the great conferences at Veraailles, 
Geneva, and Washington, contributing tact 
and judgment to the immense tasks ot healing 
the breaches between the nations-and of con- 
solidating the world agreements that followed 
the greatest uphesval of all time. 

[See «Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and 
Thinker,” by W. M. Short (Gol2);, “Bntwh Political 
Leaders,” by Justin M'Oarthy (1908); and “A. J. 
br aa Hw Work,” by B. Alderson 
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THE SWORD AND THE SOUL OF ITALY 


Ganbald: on @ cirfl ledge on the island of Caprera gazing out over the sea towards hus beloved Italy for whose umty he 

fought so gallantly ‘in spit a child in character a man of clasmc mould Giuseppe Ganibald: the fisherman s son 

decame by hi fiery patnousn ard brillant feats ot arms the ido} of Italy and his death on the 2nd June 1882 plunged 

‘the whole at the country irto mourn ng He was buned in hus garden at Caprera and to this day or the anniversary of hus 
deat! the tom b ot the noble patriot 4 visited by hosts of adn iret 





GROUP 6—FIGHTERS 


GARIBALDI 


The HEROIC LIBERATOR of ITALY 
How Giuseppe Garibaldi, Early Inured to Hardship and Danger, Fought Gallantly 
Against Fearful Odds for the Unity of His Beloved Native Land 


WHEN Giuseppe Garibaldi was twenty- 
seven of age he experienced, so 


my name 


elation is doubtful, for it appeared in a decree 
sentencing their son to death. 

Garibaldi himself was delighted. Now fairly 
launched upon his public career as a rebel 
and liberator, he was compelled to escape in 
disguise as an outlaw from his native Italy. It 
‘was no accident or mis- 
chance, no youthful in- 
discretion, which caused 
the y sailor to come 
into conflict with the 
forces of government or 
misgovernment. He had 
joined himself to revolt 
with his eyes open— 
searched for it with dili- 
genoe ; indeed, he de- 
clares that Columbus ex- 


parienced no deeper joy 
his disco Tot the 
New World ti did 
he, Giuseppe, when his 
search rewarded him 
with the hand-clasp of 
a brother Italian who 
wos already in the plot 
for the liberation of his 
Motherland. 

Probably Garibaldi 
never afterw: , in any 
of his many triumphs, i¢ 
experienced & the agth October, 1860, 
exaltation than he felt eens 
when he had joined the “ Young Italy ” party, 
and been condemned, outlawed, and made to 
flee. To one of his ardent patriotiam, being 
a homeless exile—in company with such a 
compatriot as Mazzini, the author of the 
movement to free italy—was infinitely more 
congenial than living, even in s palace, under 
a foreign yoke. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, on 
the 4th July, 1807, Nice was then in Italian 
territory, but afterwards became French. As 
soon as Garibaldi wae old to realize the 
dismembered state of his native country, he 
e 


‘beheld in the local politics » concrete example 
of what, in a more bitter sense, was true of 
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Meeting of Gardai: and Victor bmmanuel at Teano on 


shortly after which the latter 
king of united Italy. 





Italy as 9 nation. No country, surely, waa ever 
more definitely defined as & geographical unit, 
and yet in Garibaldi’s time Italy was divided 
into ten kingdoms, whose peoples were, gener- 
ally, the unwilling subjects of Austrian and 
Bourbon despotism, 

Garibaldi's father was seafaring man and 
the son of a sailor, and young Giuseppe, aa secon. 
es he was old enough, embarked upon the 
career which had become traditional in his 
family. This was not until his parents, for 


GARIBALDI AND THE SOLDIER-KING Whom he cver after. 


wards felt the greatest 
affection and gratitude, 
bad given him the best 
education in their power. 
There can be no doubt 
that Garibaldi was better 
educated than most sea- 
faring men, but he lived 
to regret that he had 
not learnt English while 
o lad. 

Hi» young manhood 
Wax spent as a sailor in 
European waters, at first 
as a cabin-boy on board 
aamall vewsel owned by 
his tather. That he had 
combined study with his 
seafaring is proved by 
the fact that, before he 
began to take an active 
part in politios, he had 
Timn to the rank of 
captain in command of 
a vessel in the merchant 
service. 

After Garibaldi had joined himself to the 
“Young Italy ” party, he met Mazzini, and was 
admitted into the inner councils of that leader 
and his fellow-conspirators. He joined the 
navy, and it was as a result of the discovery of 
@ plot to invade Savoy, in which Mazzini and 
he were implicated, that Garibaldi had to 
exchange his naval uniform for a peasant's rags, 
and make his escape, by walking at night and 
hiding in the daytime, from Genoa to Nice. 

At the latter town his aunt mistook him for a 
beggar, and his own mother barely knew him. 
As a deserter from the navy, and s seilf- 
confessed conspirator, there could be no resting- 
place now for the sole of his foot on his native 
soil. He had to tear himself from the arms of 
his weeping parents and escape to France, 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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GARIBALDI 


where, for a time, he further obliterated his 
identity under an assumed name. 

The young exile made one or two voyages in 
French ships, and in 1836 went to Rio de Janeiro, 
and with another Italian sailor, as poor as him- 
self, in trading voyages on a very smail 
soale the South American coast. For 
trade Garibaldi had no aptitude whatever, and 
he seized with avidity the opportunity, which 
soon presented itself, to take up arms with the 
revolutionaries of Rio Grande, who were m 
revolt ageinst the Emperor of Brazil, and 
who had proclaimed the province of Rio Grando 
do Sul a republic. 

‘This was an adventure after Garibaldi’s own 
heart, unable, as he still found himself, to do 


WHERE THE PATRIOT SHELTERED 





anything for his beloved Italy. Soon he was 
engaged in an enterprise of so astounding a 
character that it put the exploits of Don 
Quixote completely in the shade. 

With twelvo other bandits on board s small 
sniting-vessel, very badly provisioned, Garibaldi 
hoisted the revolutionary flag, and began to 
sail seas unknown to him as a pi 
vessel, the bandit 


extremity that when a little later were in 
danger of starvation, having To fod other 
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across the pampas, is 
at the beauties of this new country, but on the 
verge of starvation. 


Fate allowed them only one 
on the fresh mest, and then 





onslaught, and Garibaldi received a bullet in the 
neck and fell, apparently dead. So desperate 
was the resistance offered by the Italians that 


For days he was delirious, and his companions 
expected every hour to be his last. 

However, 8 port was ultimately reached, s 

extracted the bullet, and, 


practically = prisoner on parole, Gari- 
baldi decided to escape on horseback. He was 
pursued and captured, lashed with whipa, and, 
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Masta Hie Hirat Wife 


iter peace had been patched up between Austna 


GARIBALDI 
GARIBALDE ROUTS THE NEAPOLITAN ARMY AT MILAZZO 


4 Sardima, Garibaldi was hasled 





‘tyranny, 2 the aot Iuly 18S, Seoperate battle oak 


finally, suspended by his roped hands to a 
rafter of his new prison, in a vain effort to make 
him divulge the names of those who had aided 
his escape. 

The agony of this terrible punishment never 
faded from Garibaldi’s memory. He was 
placed in rrons and closely imprisoned for two 
months, and at the end of that time unex- 
pectedly sot at liberty. 

Nothing, however: could deter Garibaldi 
from fighting, if he could find a republic waging 
war, and at that period, as since, there were 
often i ‘blics_ in South America. 





searce enough spoil to buy decent clothes, and 
i Be anti s Gor iad an 


GARIBALDI 

If the story of Anita Maria Riveirs—to give 
her full name—could be recovered in all its 
amazing wealth of vicissitude and adventure, 
thia fearless creole would he found worthy to 
be ranked among the greatest amazons in 
history, She at once went to sea with Gari- 
baldi, and within a few days was fighting by 
hia side on a ship's deck covered with dead 
and wounded, ‘prepared for anything but 
pursender, ’ as Garibaldi himself has placed on 





A little later, when his ships were surprised 
and attacked by superior forces, and Garibaldi 


THE DAUNTLESS ITALIAN PATRIOT 


bald: was jus men com- 





planed that their aren Le would fit th rifles, 
Peete eaeal 
himeelf was ashore, Anita brought a cannon to 
bear on the enemy, and fired the first shot 


herself, rousing the crew to prodigies of valour 
by her words and example until her husband 
arrived and took command. She was then 


ships firing at once upon Garibaldi’s 
fleet of throo vessels, the decks of which had 


Lar a sneer except Garibaldi hed been killed. 

wr thee cot thats akiga is an anal coe 
eet their shipe on fire, and escaped, 
once more as homeless fugitives. 


iis 
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Heroism of Anita 


~N 


Writing of this time, Garibaldi cays of 
Anita, in his memoira: “She looked upon 
battles as a pleasure, and the hardships of 
camp life as a pastime.” 

When his first son, Menotti, was born in 
1840, Garibaldi set out alone on horseback 
acrosa the flooded plains, travelling for days 
together with the water up to his saddle, 
in order to obtain some clothing for his wife 
and child. When he returned, he found his 
comrades scattered before an advancing army 
of the enemy, and his wife gone with them, 
carrying with her the baby son, not yet two 
weeks old, on horseback, 

Hardships of the Retreat 

It is impossible to trace Garibaldi all 
his incredible wanderings during that retreat, 
carrying his infant in s handkerchief alung round. 
his neck, ad to ite Siokering life on 
the march piecing ‘the ild it 
beipeinot Ate and doing his beat to 
warm it with his breath. 

They were constantly being reduced to what: 
appeared to be the last extremity. Some time 

afterwards, when their veasel was being all but 
blown out of the water by gunfire, Garibaldi 
and his sailors, rather than give in, cut up their 
anchor chain, and fired the pieces from their 
feeble cannon at the enemy. 

During the of his career ee vcies 
was engaged in 
against Brazil, but his greatest exploits wan 
connected with the second period, when he 
was one of the leaders of the Montevideans in 
their war against Rosas. dictator of Buenos 
Aires. In this struggle, Garibaldi raised and 
commanded the “‘ Italian Legion,” which proved 
invincible. Garibaldi never saw the conflict 
decided to his satisfaction, the great stumbli 
block being dissensions within Uruguay it 
but his personal fame as a leader was established 
and acknowledged even by his enemies. Hoe 
rose merit alone to be commander-in-chief 
of the army of the republic of Urugua: 

There cannot be any doubt that that Casal 
during his campaigning in Uruguay, mastered 
the science of wartare with a thoroughness 
that waa to make him one of the most successful 
military leaders in the liberation of Italy. 

, Returns to His Native Land 
that the time was ripe for his 
intervention in Italy, Garibaldi and a remnant 
of his Legion—lees than seventy in all— 
embarked at Montevideo, where his 
popularity was unbounded, on the 15th April, 
He had thus spent about twelve years 
Of his ‘fe in South "Amores in cinwet ome 
ceasing warfare and danger. He Janded at 
Nice, practically penniless, but overjoyed to 
be again united to his wife and family, who 





Hides in the Indian Corn 


people 
ment of Sardinia at first 
auspicion, remembering that he had always 

fought against kings and established go 
ments. He succeeded, finally, in taking y the 
field for Haly i in Lombardy, where a few 
thousand volunteers rallied round him, 
_ pthe capitulation of Milan, with which 
10 nothing to do, e sul juent: 
armistice, shattered Garibaldi’s ie of 
driving the foreigner completely out of 
Italy. He wanted to fight on, and kept 
together a nucleus of his Legion, suffering 
greater from inactivity than ever 
he felt, in battle or retreat, and almost 
despairing of his country when he wit- 
neased the indecision and temporizing of 

Jess resolute men 

The Republic of Rome 

But eventa were moving elsewhere. 
Pope Pius TX fied from Rome, and almost 
immediately (in February, 1849) the short- 
lived republic of Rome was ed 
by Mazzini, Garibaldi, and their republican 
followers. Five months later, a > French 
army captured Rome, after a 
which Garibaldi and his men Fer 
the most: heroic courage and resourceful. 
ness against overwhel: numbers. 

When the city fell, Garibaldi and shout 
4,000 of his followers, who refused to 
surrender, retreated northwards through 
Italy, pursued by French, Austrian, and 
even Spanish and Neapolitan troops. In 
the course of this retreat, Garibaldi en- 
countered many of his own countrymen, 
who risked their lives with the most un- 
selfish devotion to aid his escape. 

To Garibaldi the most terrible blow 
during this retreat was the death of his 
beloved Anita. She had stood by her 
husband’s side during the fiercest fighting 
around Rome, and when the retreat 
although in delicate health, she cut off 
her hair, pat on men’s clothing, and rode with 
the soldiers. 

At San Marino, Garibaldi dismissed his 
tzoops, and with his wife and 200 men, pressed on 
towards Venice. They were hunted everywhere 
like wild beasts, and compelled to hide in the 
day and travel at night. Cesenstico, 
they embarked on the Adriatic in -boata, 
but encountered an Austrian squadron, which 
sank of captured most of the boats. Garibaldi, 
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‘The battle of Calatafic’, on the 15th Ma 
sonatas, Manipeinn baest. Detail 


GARIBALDI 


carrying his dying wife in his arms, reached 
the shore, and hid himself in a field of Indian 
corn, amidst a host of enemies. Only one 
soldier wae pow, with tem. 

it ia a strange thing that, however reduced 
Garibaldi happened to be—and no man suffered 
more Vicissitudee—he was sure to meet, in his 
extremity, some worshipper, some old comrade, 
or some young Italian patriot, who was pre- 
pared to die for him if need be. So it was now, 
when his courageous wife lay dying in Ins arms. 


ONE OF THE HERO'S NOTABLE EXPLOITS 







» 2860, 1 which Garbaldt 
‘the Ganbald: monument 
‘on page 884. (Photo: Donald MeLewh.) 


An old Garibaldian officer, whose home was 
in the neighbourhood, had hurried to the shore 
on he the guns, and found Garibaldi. 
Anita was at once taken away in a cart to a 
Sectors, but as Cabeiiiend the others: were 
lifting out, to get into ve 
spirit took to flight. 

Garibaldi’s oup was now full, but he dared 
not remain a moment, even to bury his wife, 
fearing to compromise the friends who had 
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GARIBALDI 


tried to succour him. These friends buried 
the dead heroine, and years afterwards Gari- 
baldi removed her remains to Nive. 






authorities to choose his place of exile. He 
selected Tunis, but, on being taken there, he 
waa refused permission to stay by the French ; 
in Gibraltar, also, the British governor declined 
to have him. Noxt he went to 
where he did find friends, and from thence 
he crossed to the United States, where he took 
up the occupation of a candle-maker. 
A DOER OF DOUGHTY DEEDS 


one of which he visited London 


At the latter lace he was presented with a 
posutifal sword. of which he was very ory prong. 
He returned to Italy in 18654, four 
youn sheence, scat quietly resmmcd his ben, 
ing life, the background until 
another opportunity came for striking # blow 
for the liberation of Italy. Amazing con- 
fusions, divisions, plottings, and tyrannies 
existed in thst country between 1850 and 
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Invasion of icity 


1850, in whioh latter yoar France nided Sardinis 
im defeating the Austrians at Magenta and 
Solferino, and the nucleus of # united Italy 
began to bo eather the north around Victor 
II of Sardinia. Tuscany, Parma, 
Sod Modena ki mien chive afi tin bevion poke 
and united with Sardinia. 
Garibaldi was in the confidence of Victor 
Emmanuel and his able minister Cavour, and 







A Patched-up Peace with Austria 

After the peace with Austria was settled—it 
was really a patched-up expedient, for Victor 
Emmanuel was not satisfied, alt he 
pretended to be—Garibaldi returned to the 
south, where Naples and Sicily were seething 
left out in the 

cal at a kin when Sventa {4 the north sotmed 


to a friend in 1860, and these words are truly 
characteristic of the man. He was o soldier 
who was never dismayed by odds, and abso- 
Jutely indifferent to hes safety. 

A plot was now secretly matured by the 
bolder spirits in Italy for the invasion of Bicil 


lumphal Landing in Siclly 
He landel at Marla tu the fot May, 
1860, and the people of Sicily at once acclaimed. 
him os their deliverer from Bourbon tyranny. 
“Saint and hero!” ‘ God!” 
Gpewantal a6 the eeeephim {were 
the populace. 


i 
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Narrow Escape at Reggio 


GARIBALDI LOSES HIS BRAVE 


He neat turned. towards Naples, but received 
s letter from the king telling him not to attack 
the mainland, Garibaldi’s oonquesta had by 
this time made him the most popular man in 
Ttaly, and doubtless tle king’s counsellors felt 
that Victor Emmanuel should here Oe oppor- 


Pode OF 


COMPANION OF MANY FIGHTS 


GARIBALDI_ 





ness. Garibaldi threw himself from pe noe 
just in tame, one bullet going through his hat 
What he said to these troops in the ing 18 not 
recorded. The one thing that he loathed mare 
than any other was panic 
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GARIBALDI 


city presented arms to the ueror- He 
defeated the enemy, although his volunteers 
were greatly outnumbered at Volturno and 
Caserta Vecchia, and, his work finished for the 
time being, he surrendered hi, dicta! of 
the Two ‘Sicilies to Victor Emmanuel, pro- 
claimmg his Majesty King of Italy. He then 
returned to his home, as poor as ever, his only 
iblic reward the adoration of the whole 

italian race. 
It was,a bitter pill that Garibaldi had to 
swallow when Nice, his birthplace, was trans- 
IN MEMORY OF THE ILLUSTRIO 


The national monument to Ganbald: on the 
‘by @ fine equestrian statue of the hero, and on the sides are bettle inadents and 
allege: Donald 


ical groupe (Photo: 


ferred to France, while another thorn in his 
flesh was the presence of French troops in 
Rome itself. He would have liked to march 
upon Rome, after Naples, sounding his battle- 
ery, “ Rome or death,” but such @ project wae 
not permitted him He did actually embark 

two desperate raids, which the Ttalian 
Government itself had to supprese—in 1862, 
when he was shot down by Italian troops and 
taken prisoner, with a builet in his hip and 
another in his foot ; and again, in 1867, when 
he waa arreated on his way to Rome. 





MeLewh.) 


_The Darling of the People 


Some statesmen in high places feared and 
disliked Garibaldi, and even the most prominent, 
revolutionaries in hm own country sometimes 

him. In hus autobiography, he writes, 
pa teoe, tent is teceiemienty ftom: sous of Shows 
in places would ‘‘ have creat is in 
the Sind of & scavenger.” On the othee bead, 
among the “‘ common people,” to quote a term 
used by himself, he waa universally 
as the Hero of Italy, or, as the people ot Naples 
once addressed him : “ Father of the People.” 

There is mfinite irony in the fact that when 

the Franco-Prussian war gave 

Us OAD Italy the opportunity to seize 
, Garibaldi had that 

very month (October, 1870) 
gone into France to help in 
the war against the Prussians. 
His last years were clouded 


However, after many re- 
fusals and with great reluc- 
tance, he was finally per- 
suaded, when almost seventy 
years of age, to sccept from 
the Italan Government a gift 
of s million francs voted by 
Parliament, and an annual 
pension of 50,000 francs. Garibaldi, once the 
despised cabin-boy of Nice, and later the 
darling of his country, died on his island home 
of Caprera on the 2nd June, 1882, aged seventy- 
five. He was buried st Caprera, altho 
left instructions that his body shot be 
burned. His first wife, Anita—he was twice 
married after her death—and his mother are 
buried at Nice. 

[See “Autobiography,” translated by A. Werner {1889) ; 
Life by J. T. Bent (1882); Le “Garibaldi’s Defence 
of the Roman Republic,” by G, M. Trevelyan (1908) ] 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


The GREATEST PEASANT ARTIST of ALL TIME 


Jean Frangots Mullet, the French Painter 


with Unerring Art the 


OX a June morning in 1849 there passed 
through one of the gates of Paria leading 
to Fontamebleau a cart, contammg two men 
and their wives and children. Although the 
men were artists, they, and those who accom- 
panied them, bore all the traces of extreme 
poverty. To the people of that period their 
condition would 
have caused no 
surprine, since most 
of the great French 
painters of the 
time, and especi- 
ally the great 
Jandsca| inters, 
lived aud died mn 
ury. Sick of 
aris, and weary of 
the incessant 
struggle to make 
ends meet, these 
men were tuming 
their backa upon 
the city, and scek- 
ing refuge in the 
country. “J have 
heard of a placo 
m the Forest ot 
Fontainebleau,” 
said one, whose 
name was Jacque, 
to the other, a man 
with a thick head 
of hair and un- 
fem board, |, who 
ad the rugged 
look of a French 
it. “It is a 


THE PAINTER O 


Sl 
da 


possessions, they had started out on their great 
adventure. 

Having spent the night at Fontainebleau, 
they set off on foot the next morning, inquiring 
for a piace in the forest ending in “zon.” 
At last they found it, a mere cutting, without 
inn, post-office, or even a shop, a totally un- 
known place called Barbizon, but a place 
destined to fame in the days to come as & 
centre from which there issued a totally fresh 
impulse in French art. 

Fer b 








Humble Birth, Who Unfolds for Us 
Life of Field and Wood 


With that cumaraderu which distmguushed 
their class, they were with enthusiasm 
by the smail colony of artists |‘ New painters ! 
the pipe, the pipe!” was the cry with which 
they were greeted. henever a new painter 
arrived, st was the custom, they were informed, 
for him to be handed a pipe. A jury then 
decided from the 
ascending rings of 
smoke whether the 
new-comer was to 
be reckoned among 
the ‘‘ classicista ” 
or the “colour. 
ists” Jacque was 
at once pro- 
nounced & “ool- 
ourrst,” but @ 
difference of opin- 
ion arose as to the 
other. “* Ah well,” 
he replied, “ if you 
are in difficulty, 


place me in a 
school by myself!” 
“Tt is a good re: 
tort,” said one of 
the colony, “and 
the fellow looks 
powerful enough to 
found a school 
which will bury us 
all” 


He was right. 
The statement was 
prophetic, for the 
man thus spoken 
of was Jean Fran- 

is Millet, the 


F 'THE ANGELUS’ 


whose name is now 
known to all the 
world as that of « consummate artist. 
Millet was born a peasant, and, notwith- 
ling his art, remained a peasant till the 
day of his death. His father and grandfather 
were peasants, and his brothers were farm 
Isbourers. He was a Norman, born in the 
hamlet of Gruchy, about ten miles from Cher- 
bourg, on the 4th October, 1814, and was the 
second of eight children. He was called Jean 
after his father, but a hint of the deeply reli- 
gious nature of his upbringing is revealed in 
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JEAN IS MILLET 
the second name, Frangois, which was given him 
in honour of St. Francis of Assisi 
Millet’s father was s man of stetling charac- 
ter ; his mother belonged to a somewhat higher 
social rank. The most original character, 
however, in that ‘peasant home i in which Millet 
wee: born, was ES oe hee, seaman, oe 
strong personality intense religious Ib 
Sia toter ons to exert « profoadl infeaas 
on the boy as long as sho lived. One of Millet’s 
‘liest recollections was of his grandmother 
awakening him when he was quite a little 


A TREASURE OF THE LOUVRE 


“ The Butter Maker,” in the Louvre, Paris, i a sheaemctocmnn ic ex- 


ample of Millet’s »: 


ypathetic treatment of an everyday 
child, and saying: “‘ Up, my little Frangois ! 
If you only knew what a long time the birds 
have been singing the glory of God !" 

There were no traditions in Millet’s home 
which could scoount for the art impulse early 
aroused in him, When little more than a child, 
he instinctively took up pencil and charooal and 
began to draw, but no one noticed him or 

ea hin mo one dreamt that he was 
any other life than that of a peasant. 
ae 2000 aa he was eld enough, he began to 
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His Love of Nature 


work in the fields, helping his father and mother 
to dig 20d bor ond tan soil. His education 
» but he Days iol by his er 
ind and by an intense love oi reading. It 
lature reel, however, who was hia 
paid and teacher. His homo, a picture of 
which he exhibited in “ Salon of FS, shows 
@ large building of rough stone with a 
roof, Standing on the edge of a clift Not far 
off was the sea; round about, were the rolling 
plains of Normandy, the tilled fields, and the 
sheltering woods. 
he walked and ae be wocked, some- 
thing of the very spirit soil seemed. 
to enter into him. What Longfellow says 
of Agassiz could be said of Millet, that 
Nature, “the dear old nurse,” took the 
child upon her knec and whispered her 
secrets into his ear. It was not merely 
iat he learned to love Nature, En feel. 
er are and to thrill to the j 
beauty ; he felt something deeper, 
something which those bred in cities could 
not sr ed which only those who live in 
daily contact with her could und i 
Undertone of Melancholy 
He wae at one with Nature in her more 
relent fy with an he bowed before her 
immutability wi juestioning mind, 
even to her seeming g indifference to human 
and Passio So there grew up in 
‘im, even as a child, that deep under- 
tone of melancholy which appears in all 
his works, that dumb acceptance of suffer- 
ing and travail, which repeowenty the 
peasant’s attitude towards 
Gradually this love of Big) joined. 
with his acquiescence in her pitilessness, 
became the foundation of his profound 
of, and sympathy va 
those dumb and millions, wi 
gained thelr scenty Hvelifocd inthe Acids 
by the sweat of their brows and ache of 


their bodies. 
“You are under the trees,” he 
wrote in 1861, “ all the ease, all 


the tranquillity that can possibly be en- 
joyed; you see some poor figure laden 
with a faggot come turning out of some 
little path. The unexpected and almost atrik- 


epucde 
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[JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


@ grant to enable Millet to proceed to Paris. 
The appeal was successful, and, together with 
the hardly-earned savi of his family, bay id 
‘was put in possession of a sum equalling . 
it wis Camel amount, but it zeemed 2 fortune, 
and Varis floated before his vision as the goal 
of his pilgrimage. 

Millet set out for Paris in January, 1837, 
full of youth’s ambitions, but a sad diaillusion- 
ment awaited him in the ity of tas dere. 
Everything appeared to him “ , muddy, 
and emoking.”” He felt at once choked and 
imprisoned. He was twenty-two years of age, 
and this was his first experience of what a 
city waa like. All his life he had lived within 
aight of the sea. Broad-shouldered and robust, 
he had breathed clean air, and had grown up 
in the purity and peace of the country. 

He was & peasant, with @ peasant’s body, 
& peasant’s speech and manners, and rvthi 
in the city outraged him. “The light of the 
treet Jampe half-quenched by the fog. the vast 
number of horses and carriages, jostling and 
crossing one another, the narrow streeta, the 
smell and the atmosphere of the city affected 
my head and my heart as if they would suffo- 
cate me, 1 waa overtaken by a burst of sobe, 
which ] could not stop.” Such was Millet’s 
introduction to the city of his desire, and from 
this city he had yet many thing» to suffer. 

Enters Delaroche’s Studio 

After some hesrtation he decided to enter the 
studio of Delaroche, one of the most famous 
painters in Pars. At first Delaroche took 
considerable pams with hia new pupil, but soon 
he gave him up as hopeless. Millet was not 
amenable to the discipline of the schools; 
he lived in « different world, even in art, and had 
nothing in common with what reemed to him 
the petty trivialities of the kind of painting 
then in vogue, Delarache, on his aide, failed to 
understand him, and thought him clumsy and 
obstinate. Nor did the young artist succeed 
any better with his clags-mates, who called 
him the “ wild man of the woods.” 

At last Millet could stand it no } , and 
he left the studio much as when he had entered 
it. His painting was still clumsy and his 
drawing heavy. The vision was there, buming 
in his heart, but he could not give it expression. 

Years of hardship snd suffering followed. 
At six-and-twenty he married a Cherbourg girl, 
Pauline Ono, who died of consumption three 
beni Piagrie Through thia period he tried to 

the knee to Baal, and to paint pictures 
that would suit the taste, but he could 
barely make enough to Himself alive. Nor 
did he succeed in his attempts to become 
popular. “ Your women bathing come from the 
cow-house,” he wae told, and not without truth. 
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Comes Into His Own 


Millet had now entered his period of great 
si Hs Bm 
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“Going to Work,” 0 posssemen Glasgow Hemseif i Millet, one of the most 
fasten apemeatativen of Hie Barksava Sckool ise tastsbal tectrder af Freies pessent Uie = 
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A PAUSE FOR PRAYER IN THE DAY’S HARD TOIL 





Hew w th noble munpheity sag breadth of treatn ent the artist shows us three Pardy wouen of the soil gathtniny up 
the precious grains that are left after the harvest has been reaped and cared 





As the sound of the angelus-bell 13 borne across the fields two ree ak eae revereatiy bowed, peu pause in ther 


work to pray These pctures The Gieaners and The Angelus are in the 
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pherdess inthe Louvre Paris the woman 






In this qmet picture _ The She; 
the flock. 


absorbe 
which geazes peacefully under the watchful ser neg ia Met kmtbing turns her back wom 





The Woodsawysrs shows three peasants engaged 10 strenuous teil Two saw a fallen 
turd attacks another tree with an axe Thus pcture 





1m the South Kenai 
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LIGHT AND SHADE IN THE MORN OF THE YEAR 





The Winnower | Thus paunting was fret exhibvted im A charactenstcally broad and mmple treatment of 
1848 and attracted great attention subject that 18 engagingly homely 





Sy In Gus landscape the artist has caught with admurable effect the patch of storm-lght so often seen o1 
peor ‘Apa dey The thiee Gctaise on thee pope tae eee Leen Pare wow 
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| The Famous “Angelus” 


Tree“—in orler to save him from utter 
penury, conocaling from Millet that he waa the 
purchaser. 

The years [856-58 cover the most fertile 
perinds in Millet’s life, notwithstanding the 
heavy anxieties which made life a hurlen to 
him. In 1 appeared “ The Gleaners.” the 
three toilers in their pained positions, with 
lent Dudien. cagerly searching for some cara 
of corn left in the empty harvest field—a pieture 
of powerful and pathetic realism, which many 
regard as hia greatest work. 

As is usual when something new appears, the 
erition universally condemned it, and 
the charge wan then brought aguinst (gpa 
Mulet. which has often been repeated. .° 
that in representing the toiling poor 
he was advocating revolutionary apin- 
ions. Nothing was further from the 
truth, but the sorrows of the toilers 
thus truly depicted could not fail to 
open blinded eyer to reality. 

Ty 1859 came ° The Angelus,” the 
moat popular of all Millet's paintings. 
fmmumerable reproductions have been 
macle of it, and fabulous sums offered 
for it. The cruelty of fortune in 
shown in the fact that, while Millet 
reevived only 1,000 francs for it, it 
was recently purchased for America 
for £20,000, By universal consent it 
th now regarded as one of the great 
pictures of the world. 

Beginning of Success 

The period of Millct’s fight with 
poverty ended here. In 1860. his 
greatness hogan to be recognized, and, 
though he never reached the stege 
of affluence, his financial fears de- 
ereased, The Salon, which had con- 
histently refused to recognize him, 
at length began to relent. In 1861] 
he exhibited “ Woman Feeding Her 
Child,” “ Sheep-shearing,” and other 
pictures. The following year he was 
also successful in exhibiting “ Woman 
Carding Flax ” and his famous picture, 
“The Man with the Hoe,” one of the most 
poignant pictures in existence. 

At the International Exhibition of 1867 Millet 
exhibited a collection of his greatest’ works, 
“‘ The Gleaners,” “The Angelus,” “‘ Death and 
the Woodcutter,” “The Woman Sheari 
Sheep,” “The Shepherd,” “The Shcep-fold,” 
* Potato Planters,” and “‘ The Potato Harvest.” 
The exhibition of these great pictures caused & 
sensation, and proved a revelation to the general 
public. It finally stamped Millet as one of 
the most original painters of his age. A first- 
class medal was awarded him, and in the 
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A SIMPLE SUBIECT TRANSFIGURED BY ART 


JEAN FRANGOIS MILLET 


following year he received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour. 

Jn 1870 war broke out between France and 
Germany, and Millet removed for a time with 
hix family te Cherbourg. When he returned to 
Barbizon m the following year, bis health was 
much impaired, His work, indeed, was ended, 
and hin frame was worn out through hix 
cessant labours. On the 2th January, 1875. 
he died, and the xame generation that had 
refused him bread when he was alive, paid him 
the highest honours when he waa dead, 

So pawed away Millet, leaving the world 








‘Here, with inmitable art, Millet depicts « woman of ti 
yard filing massive, copper 
= 


he people in 
pitchers with water, The broad handling of 
omely subject 1s admurable, 
for his loss, but richer in the noble works 
bequeathed to posterity. As a painter and 
interpreter of peasant life, he stands alone in 
the art history of France. He felt the “cry 
of the carth,” and painted it as no one else 
could paint it. 

In the cast of his mind, in his temperament, 
his moral earnestness and deep seriousness of 
purpose, it may be claimed that he is more akin 
to England than to France. Certainly, it was 
in this country that he found his first patrons, 
his first pupils, and his greatest adwirers. 

To the nobility of his heart, and to the deep 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


spirituality of hia works, even Tolstoi testifies. 
In his hook, ‘What is Art?” he declares 
that “The Angelus" and “The Man with the 
Hoe ” stand among the few paintings of modern 
timea “which impart the Christian feeling of 
love for God and one’s neighbour.” 

Noble ax Millet’. oi) paintings are, the ex- 
cellence of his pastels 6 even morc striking, for in 
these he works unfettered by any considerations 
of execution, All his finest qualities are to he 
found here- bis tender feeling, no less than hin 
marvellous dranghtamanship and mastery of 
form. In there exquisite pieces the artist has 
concentrated all din sympathy for toihng 
humanity, and hay caught all the beauties that 
he hus watched for and found in the ever. 
changing moods of carth and sky. 

Home Life of the Peasant 

But in his pastels it is not only the working 
ide of the pensnnt’s life that Millet records. 
He shows, tao, the home lite of the worker in all 
ith phaxce—happy children, mothers knitting 
or rewing, and other seonen and activities 
associuted with the cottage hearth. 

Nor has he obyerved human beings only. 
m onympathy for ammuls is unbounded. 
The houschokl dog and cut, cowa, sheep. horses, 











Street in Barbi: the 


‘dixon, famous 
in Barbizon. That Httle holiday was destined to last twenty-five years, and, before the sutuma 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE WHERE MILLET LIVED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Mis Exquisite Pastels 


the timid deer, rooks, rabbite—all the wild and 
domestic denizens of the field and the forest 
find a place 

Some of the pastels arc either replicas of the 
oil paintings or slightly varied versions of them. 


Thus in the oil painting of “ The Angelus" the 
landacape is represented in the autumn twilight, 
but in the pastel of the same it is sunrise in 
carly spring. 


The Artist's Constent Aim 

“ My dream,” wrote Millet, “ is to characterize 
the type.” This was the aim that he kept. 
constantly before him—to emphasize what ig 
cawential and to eliminate the subsidiary. 

No artixt bas realized hix dream more fully 
than thir painter of peasant life. He painted 
men and women, not as individuals, but rather 
ax part of the great scheme of the universe, and 
in doing thia he revealed the link that existe 
between human life and the world of naturo, 

By painting the prasantn ax he saw thom, 
Millet opened up a new highway of art, which 
hax winee been trodden hy others, but by none 
yet with the same simple power, 

[Aer Lives, by J. Cartwright (Mr, Ady) (1003) and 
A. Kenwer (i841); amd “ Millet and the Barbizon Seliool,”” 
by A. Tomson (Iai) | 





arhats’ village in the Forest of Fontainebleau, In June, 1849, Millet and his family arri: 


Millet had taken 


cottage which was to be his home for the rest of ins Ufe. 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


How CHARLOTTE CORDAY DIED for FRANCE 


The Simple Village Maid Who Tried 
Slaying a Loathsome 


'N the early "seventies of the eighteenth 

century there lived, in the little French 
village of Vicques, near Argentan, a quiet gentle 
little girl. 

This child, who lived with her uncle, the 
curé of the village, was Charlotte Corday, the 
famous French Revolutionist, who was destined 
to suffer death on the scaffold while still in the 
flower of her womanhood. 

Born near Argentan on the 27th July, 1768, 
Mario Anne Charlotte 
Corday was one of the 
five children of Frangois 
de Corday d’Armont, a 
younger son of a noble 
hut impoverished French 
tamily. Her mother came 
of equally distinguished 
stock, for she was Jacque- 
hhne Charlotte Marie de 
Gautier d’Authieux; 
but unhappily her aristo- 
cratio li was her 
only dowry, and their 
second daughter, Char- 
lotte, or Maric as she was 
more often called in child. 
hood, ed her early 
daya With her uncle, who 
had offered to relievo 
the child’s parents of her 
maintenance. 

At the age of eight, 
however, little Charlotte 
was recalled to her home 
m order to assist her 
mother in the many !- 
duties that fell to the lot 
of the thrifty wife of a 
tebieAreedy the Stn 
noble, the child 4 few hours 
displayed a aocrage and Meret Sure 
strength of character of 
no mean order. Not only did she help her 
mother in the ordinary household duties, but, 
dressed in rough wnt clothes, ahe worked 
side by eide with her brothers in the fields of 
Normandy, and her spare time was devoted to 
spinning, weaving, and assisting in the making 
of the family clothing. 

When Charlotte Corday was only thirteen 
years of age, she sustained a great sorrow in 
the death of her mother. Shortly after this 
sad event a friend of the family, a certain 
Madame de Belsunce, the abhess of the Abbaye 


WHILE SHE AWAITED THE EXECUTIONER 





batore she suflered death for the 
tte Corday, at her own request, had this 
portrait of herself punted by Jean Jacques Hauer. 


to Relicve the Misery of Her Country by 
Tyrant of the Republic 


aux Dames at Caen, offered to adopt Charlotte 
and her younger sister, and to educate them 
with her own niece. Quick and imtelligent, 
Charlotte readily adapted herself to convent 
life, and goon lost all traces of her peasant 
childhood. 

That Charlotte should, for a time at any 
rate, become a religious devotee was inevitable, 
for hers was ® nature at once enthusiastic 
and susceptible. Although che seems to have 
shown an almost fan- 
atical devotion to the 
nuns, who did so much 
for her, she  alwayn 
evmced a certain inle- 
pendence in the manige- 
ment of her personal 
affairs that wa, unusual 
for a girl of her age at 
that time. 

The abbews occasion. 


ally held receptions, 
when her friends from 
the outnide world in. 


trealuced a political and 
social atmosphere into 
the calm of the convent 
life, and on these occa. 
sims the bewutitul 
Charlotte Corday — was 
the object of much at- 
tention from the courtly 
grey-hwired men who 
came to pay their respects 
to Madame de Belsunce, 

Among there vinitors 
to the convent there 
came Henri, Vicomte de 
Belaunce, a relation of 
the abber» and an 
ardent royalist, and 
legend has woven o 
romantic love story 
round the young vicomte’s meetings with 
Charlotte Corday. 

The story is that the two young people felt 
in love with each other, and plighted their 
troth. Henri, however, became the victim of 
a murder, planned by Marat, the editor of 
Ami du , and formerly physician to 
the Comte d'Artois, brother of the hapless 
King Louis XVI. Charlotte, broken-hearted 
at the death of her lover, determined to avenge 
him by murdering Marat—a vengeance which 
she achieved some three years later. History, 





I 


murder of 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


however, dows not support this story, and it 
may woll be that it is one of the many legends 
with which the name of Charlotte Corday is 
aanociatel. 

fn 1790 Charlotte, who was then in’ her 
wenty-second year, Jeft the convent and weut 
to May with a consin, Madame de Brettev 











Gouville she passed her ti 
in stud The young girl 
neon found friends of her ow nthe persons 





de Faudoas, the daughter of the 
Marquin de Faadeas, a neighbour, and Mile, 
Levaillant, the daughter of an old friend of 
Charlotie’s mother, who had dately come to 
jive in Caen. 

Discussing the Fate of King Charles I 

One day the three young irk. were reading 
Engloh history together, In discussing the 
tragic fate of King Charles [. Mile, Levaillant 
exclaimed that, ab the King of France ever 
found binwclf in pimilar circumstances, she 
would he willing to sucrifice everything -even 
her life to aid Ih 

“Oh int-rpaged — El¢onere de Faucoas, 
“1 should, of course, do all in my power to 
help him, cree pt dying.” 

These ark, wha ao lightly dixcuned: the 
quention of denth for an ideal. could not foresce 
that within one short your two of their number, 
Charlotte Corday, the republican, and Eléonore 
de Kaudous, the royalist, would die on the very 
seaflok ot which Louis SVE met his death. 

Disturbed hy the cominuour rioting, which 
tmorked those troubloas days in Caen, Mme, 
Levaillant decided te: move te Rouen. 
her royatndt Hympathies were lew likely to 
rived by the populace. 

Mme. de Hretteville arranged a dinner-party 
to bid good luck to the travellers, and gathered 
together at her we all the mutual friends 
of the two families 

Expresses Her Republican Sentiments 

Charlotte's tath ae well ax a brother and 
aivter, joined the gathering, and it was on the 
gecasion of this dinner-party that Charlotte 
Corday pubticly eapremed her republican 
ventiments, and with unmistakable frnmess. 
When the king’s health came to be proposed in 
the customary manner, xhe alone of all the 
guests remained scated and refuned to honour 
the toast. 

“Surely you do not refuxe to drink the 
health of the king. whe in xo good and so 
virtuoun ¢“ she wan asked. 

“ T believe he is virtuous.” Charlotte replied 
gently: “but a weak king cannot be a good 

ing. He is powerless to prevent the mis- 
fortunes of his people. 

Shortly after the Lavaillants had left: for 
Rouen, the Marquis de Faudoas and hix family 


of Eléanore 
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Her Great Resolution } 


returned to Paris, and Charlotte, deprived of 
her only intimate friends, bent all her attention 
to following the coun of political events in 
the newspapers. 

Meantime Jeon Paul Marat, the man whom 
Charlotte Corday considered to be the greatest 
enemy of France. had arrived in Paris, Born 
in Switzerland in 1743. Marat had lived o 
cosmopolitan life. He had studied medicine ot 
Bordeaux and Paris, and practised as a doctor 
in London. He had visited Edinburgh, anil 
deen made a doctor of medicine, In 1777 he 
Was appointed physician to the bodyguard of 
the Comte d’ Artois. 

Marat’s Political Activities 

Marat. however, was primarily an agitator 
and a politician, and from time to time he 
published inflammatory pamphlets and edited 
revolutionary papers, At the storming of the 
Bastille he encouraged and incited the mob. 
In September, 1788, he produced a paper called 
the Publicist’ Parisien. The tint number waa 
seized by the Commune, and Marat was arrested, 
but be managed to evade the authorities, and 
xoon there appeared the noterious Ami du 
pouple, whose raison @ére was to inflame the 
yuusions of the populace. 

More than once Marat was forced to {ty from 
France to evade arrest. but May. 1790, saw 
him once more in Paris and the publication of 
his paper resumed. 

It wax about thir time that Simonne Evrard 
became an important factor in the life of this 
man. Young and possessed of a certain fortune, 
phe allowed him to establish his printing presses 
in her houre, and emebled hin 10 continue to 
produce his paper, comparatively free from. 
annoyance and interruption. 

Inciting the Paris Populace 

Marat continued to publish articles inciting 
the populace, not to that calm spirit of re- 
publivan freedom of which Charlotte Corday 
had dreamt, but to acts of violence and treachery. 

To take one example, in the Publiciate Parisien, 
dated February, 1793, he wrote: 

Ju all countries where the rights of the people are 
not empty titles, existing only ina pompous declaration, 
the looting of a tew shops, upon whose duory the xpecu= 
Jating proprietors would he banged, woul soon put an 
end fo these embezalements. 

Jt was ihe reading of such sentiments as 
these that enraged Charlotte Corday almost 
to the point of madness. and gradually she 
came to believe that it was Marat who was 
responsible for all the horrors of Paris, and that 
his death would be the most direct means of 
restoring France to order. 

Having decided that it was her duty to - 
murder Marat, Charlotte immediately set about 
making the necessary arrangements to enable 
her to o fulfil what she believed to be her destiny. 
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Arrival in Paris 


THE MONSTER MARAT ARGUING 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
WITH ROBESPIERRE AND DANTON 


Jpaa Feud Marat, one of the most wnatent of the Preach, Revolutonsets, bean fe as a doctor of medicine. After some years 


ice in Exny 
party. 

Her visit to Paris was facilitated by a letter 
from o friend, who axked her to arrange some 
business with the Minister of the Interior, and, 
atter paying a visit to her cousin at Verson, and 
cyuipping herself with a letter of introduction 
to Lauze Duperret, a Girondist member of the 
Convention, Charlotte reserved her placo on 
the wtage-coach for Paris, which left Caen on 
the Sth July. 

To her father she wrote a touching letter 
of farewell, in which she explained that she was 
going to live in England, because she did not 
feel that life in France would be happy for a 
kong time to come. 

She Learns that Marat is Il) 

Tt was about midday on the 11th July that 
Charlotte Corday reached Paris, and she found 
accommodation in the Hotel de la Providence, 
mr the Bae des Meigen ‘ins. From the 

er wi carri er luggage upstairs, 
Charlotte learnt that Marat wae seriously ill. 
This was a blow to the young girl, for she had 
planned to attack him in public while he sat 
at the Convention. 

However, she was not deterred from her 
plan, and determined to seek him at his own 
house immedistely. But first she went to call 


d, he retumed to Paris, w! 


here, taking an active interest in politics, he soon 
eving Marat to be responuble for all the musery in France, Charlotte Cor 


jained power in the republican 
7 decrded to tall hush. 





on Lauze Duperret, who reems to have been 
niuch impressed hy his beautiful young visitor. 

The following morning Duperret  encorted 
Charlotte Corday to the Minister of the In- 
terior, who, being unable to receive them then, 
made an appointment for eight o'clock the 
same evening. During the day Charlotte 
received another visit from Duperret, who told 
her that he hal just learnt that he had fallen 
under official displeasure, adding that he feared 
he could no longer be of service to her. Aw 
he was bidding her farewell, Charlotte remarked 
impulsively, * Leave the Convention, you can 
no longer do any good there; go to Caen.” 
“My post is in Paris, and I shall not desert 
it,” Duperret responded. Thus ended Char- 
lotte Corday's brief but significant acquaintance 
with Lauze Duperret, for whom it was fraught 
with tragedy, since it led to his arrest and, 
later, his death, 

In the Gardens of the Palais Royal 

On the 13th July, 1793, Charlotte rose uo early 
that by 6 o’clock she found herself in the 
gardens of the Palaia Royal, where she span 
an hour arranging her plans for the deed she 
was about to commit. 

At half-past seven she made her way to a 
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cutler’s shop, where she purchased a strong 
kitchen knife with a dark wooden hancdic. She 
then returned to the hotel, and, after break- 
fasting, called a carriage and and instructed the 
coachman to drive her to Marat's house. 

I was with difficulty that she gained ad- 
mittance, for the concierge had evidenUy heen 
told not to allow any strangers to enter, 
Finally, she penctrated into the presence of 
Simonne Evrard, for Marat was still living in 
her houxe. But she got no farther, for Simonne 
declared that it was impossible for Marat to 
receive visitors at all. 

Charlotte returned to her hotel, and wrote 
the following letter to eon? 








Caen, Your 
+ thas ou will 















He 
and grant me & moment's mt 
nthe way of rendering & real serv 
Muar Conpay. 

As Charlotte arrived at hin house for the 
wecond time, Marat wax reading this letter, and 
after some delay he agreed to receive her. 

She Pens a Second Letter 

Before starting out, she had penned a second 
note which was to be to him in case she 
Was agen refuned ar 
In thin she had written 
1 wrate to vou this 













Marat: have you 
a menent'h 


ntered the amall, brick-paved, and 
laully-lighted room, where the sick man sat 
writing, Charlotte Corday presented « striking 
appearance. Clad in white, as if to symbolize 
the purity of her motives, she stood in front of 
Marat, her hnite and an addrow to her country- 
men hidden in the fold» of the mustin ficha 
whieh she wore. 

At once Charlotte entered into cons ersation, 
amd made known to Marat the supposed abject, 
of her visit. She spoke of the great federal 
army af Evreua, which was to march on Parin, 

Marat, interrupting, asked for the names of 
the deputies who were heading thin ineurree. 
tion, adding, ax he wrote them down, “ For 
the scaffold, « Very good: in a few days I 
shall have them all guillotined in Paris.” 

Marat’s Last Moments on Earth 

Then Charlotte, summoning all her courage 
to ne Sis ealaedl cathe pease both hands and, 
using er aici! it deep into 
her victim's breast > mens », my dear, help,” 
— sree ao then fell back—dead. 

farat’s lant despairing quickly 
servants and neighbours to the poe ar 
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Her Aim Accomplished 


was 8 from the Ami du peuple 
lien "who, sokued:Csarotte, shrew, her: 0m; she 
floor, and best her brui with a chair. He 


might have killed her but for the arrival of the 
guard, who handed her over to the district 
lice commissioners. 

Charlotte was examined at great length, 
and, when asked why ebe had committed the 
rourder, explained t she had resolved to 
racrifice her life in order to rid her country of 
ithe author of its misfortunes. 

It was 2 o'clock in the morning when the 
formalities of the examination were concluded, 
and Charlotte was then removed to the grim 
prison of the Abhayc. 

Writing Letters in Prison 

While in prison awaiting her trial, Charlotte 
was allowed the free use of pen and ink, and 
bev have been preserved many interesting 

letters written by her at that tins time. Hearing 

Gist Duporeet “had. been. stented because te 
had been seen with her shortly before the 
Deardet, she wrote a peasionate appeal for his 


pie another letter, addressed to the Committee 
of Public Safety, she asked for the services of 
& portrait painter, that her likeness might be 
preserved for her friends, To her father she 
wrote a pathetic note, asking his forgivenesa 
for having disposed of her existence without 
hin permission. 

On the 16th July Charlotte appeared before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal to stand her trial. 
‘The prosecution waa conducted by Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor, and he, Mon- 
tané. and Wolff, members of the Tribunal, 
questioned her in turn, but they found it im- 
possible in any way to disturb the calm of her 
demeanour, She admitted that she had come 
to Paria solely to kill Marat, and insisted that 
she had done well in ridding France of the 
man whom she declared to be reaponsible for 
the civil war and for the general desolate 
condition of France, 

Refuses to Implicate Others 

Again and again her reutom tried to 
trap her into admitting that she had had ao- 
complices, but Charlotte, bold and fearless 
where she alone wax concerned, showed 8 wise 
Teserve in such of her replies as might concern 
other people, and all their attempts were in 


vain. 

At the close of this preliminary trial Char- 
lotte was told to select a counsel for her defence, 
and she chose Doulcet de Pontécoulant, deputy 
to the Convention from Caen. 

ree on the 1’ thee weirs 1793, at 8 prea’ 
in morning, that prisoner waa 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
for final judgment. Dressed in the same white 
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to Meet Her Death CHARLOTTE CORDAY | 





THE FAIR CHAMPION OF LIBERTY LED INTO CAPTIVITY 





na 
gown that she had worn on the day of the Chauvesu la Garde very honourably respected 
murder, the made a graceful though pathetac Charilotte’s trust, and her prison liabilities, 


figure as she faced her judges. which amounted to 36 livres, were paid by 
The counsel whom Charlotte had chosen to him the day following her execution. 
defend her did not appear, and the et At the conclusion of the Tribunal proceed- 


appointed a certain aves la Garde to ings Charlotte retumed to her ccll in the 
act instead. in reality there was no defence, as Conciergerie, where she found a member of the 
ledged her guilt, and constitutional clergy sent by the Tribunal to 
only denied such statements as implicated Lauze offer he: the connolationa of rehgion and attend 
Duperret and Barbaroux, the man who had her to the soaffold. 
piven her the letter of introduction to Duperret. voc nazlote thanked him for his Kinciness, but 
At the end of the prosecution Fouquier- refused hit ministrations. Very soon after hiv 
Tinville demanded the head of Charlotte, and, departure Jean Jacques Hauer arrived, the 
though her counsel tried to spare her this fate oes cleat whomo the Reveintonery Zabanel 
wed to paint Charlotte's portrait in 


her request. 
verdict of “ guilty” waa returned by the The Most Tragic Sitting in History 
after some ten minutes’ dsliberetion. ae The lasted over sn hour, and Charlotte 
A Favour Begged from Her Counsel talked 80 and quietly to the artist that 
After sentence of death and confiscation of he could realize how short # time she 
had been pronounced, Charlotte had to live. 


property . 
turned to her counsel and begged him to be As the sitting ended the door opened, and 
personally responsible for her prison debts Sanson, the excutioner, and his assistants entered 
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to robe Charlotte in the red gown worn by the 
condemned on the scaffold. The young girl 
did not falter at the ordeal before her. and, 
rising from the table at which she was sitting. 
he shook Joose the masses of her hair, which 
fell in & shower nearly to the ground. Then, 
taking the scissors from Sanson, she cut off a 
Jong curl and gave it to the artist, Hauer. ws & 
souvenir 

As Charlotte Corday entered the tumbrel 
which wan to convey her to the xcaffuld, a 
fierce wlorm broke out. and the young girl 
inade a pucture of unforgettable beauty as 
whe dtoed drawn to her fu height, with a 
wu of ineffable calms on her tips, and the red 
folds of bor rain-seaked robe ing ta her 
slender figure 

Sanson’s Kindly Thought 

Arrived, after a weary drive, 
two hours, at the Place de la Révolution, the 
executioner humanely moved in front of 
Charlotte, 40 that she should not catch sight ot 
the guillotine too suddenly, but, divining his 
intention and moving forward to look, Charlotte 

















ich lasted 











‘The terrible drive im the death-cart to the guillotine had broken the spint of man} 
out the long ordeal. Clad in the scarlet robe 
fierce howling of the mob with ail the mayesty of « queen. 


vaphses not inctuded in the Gre: 


remained calm and unafraid 
high, she faced the 


For > 





The Drive to the Gulllotine 


remarked, “Surely J have the right to be 
curious : I never saw one before.” 

Calmly she mounted the scaffold and laid 
her head under the knife. Then, just as the 
instrument of death fell, the storm cleared, 
and Charlotte Corday passed to her rest in 
the glory of the setting sun 

Ber Country Before All 

Charlotte was determined to save France at 
all costs, and she perforce had to rely on her 
own judgment as to the best way in which her 
tank could be accomplished. Criticism, how- 
over severe. can never mar the nobleneas of 
her character and her ideals, 

“ This fair young Charlotte,” writes Carlyle, 
“ emerged from her necluded stillness, suddenly 
like a star; crucl-lovely, with a half-angelic, 
half-demoniae splendour; to gleam for a 





moment, and in a moment to he extinguished ; 
to be held in memory, so bright and complete 
was she, through long centuries!” 





« brave man, but Charlotte Corday 
the condemned, her noble head held 
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JOSEPH HAYDN 


The CREATOR of the SYMPHONY 
How Joseph Haydn, by His Genius and Amazing Industry, Opened Up New 


Musical Vistas and Paved the 


JostPe HAYDN grew up, lived. and died 
a musician. Apart from hix life as # 
composer, he had, properly speaking. no other 
existence. His childhood had ended before 
he reached his seventh birthday, and from then 
onwards, until his death, Haydn lived for music, 
and for music alone. He knew neither home 
nor home-life, his circle of friendships waa 
confined to his fellow 
musicians and his pat- 
rons: his sole regret in 
extreme old age was 
that he should die be- 
fore bringing his art to 
greater perfection. 

Haydn was born in the 
little village of Rohrau, 
which stands on the 
marshy banks of the 
river Leitha, a tribu- 
tary of the Danube. 
Mathias Haydn plied 
the trade of vill 
wheelwright,and Jc 5 
hix recond child, waa 
born either on the 3lat 
March or the Ist April. 
1732—which date is 
not certain. The wheel- 
wright’s home, though 
® poor one, Was a 
perfect model of cleanli- 
nesa, hard work, and 
method, all of which 
qualities the little boy 
acquired in his earliest 
years, and which were 
to serve him in good 
stead throughout a long 
and) very all rea 

thias Hay 

sessed a fine tenor vdice, 
he could play the harp 
by ear, and it was his 
custom to sing simple 
songs and duets with his 
wife during the long 
winter evenings, when his work was finished, 
Joseph soon began to join in their singing, 
astonishing al! who heard him by the clear 
beauty of his voice, and the correctness of his 
notes. 

One day his cousin Johann Frankh, of Hain- 
burg, 4 near-by town, heard the little boy sing- 
ing. He at once decided that here wan the raw 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 





aver 
‘The prim, neatly-dressed bttle Austrian com 1 who 
pri ly poser, 


was loved by his musicans 
improve their lot, 


Way for Mozart and Beethoven 


material to make a musicinn, and set to work 
penonding the village wheelwright and his 
wife to commit their xon to his care. Hix 
mother would have preferred Joseph to enter 
the priesthood, but her husband was most 
ntrongly determined to clove with Frankh’s 
offer, and xo, in xpite of his mother’s protests 
and tears, this six-year-old musician wax taken 
to Hainburg. and there 
put to school, 

Thia school war pre- 
mided over hy Frankh, 
who proved to be an 
excellent teacher, albeit 
very strict, and perhaps 
unduly practical, Learn- 
ing came earily to 
Haydn, and under his 
couxin’s regime he soon 
made yaat strides. He 
not only learned to sing 
at sight, but mastered 
the technique of most 
musical instrumenty 
then generally in use. 
Nevertheless, he sadly 
missed hin mother's 
care and the society of 





his brothers “1 used 
to get more flogging 
than food,’ be said, 


referring to his rigorows 
schooling, “and by the 
time I was six I stood 
up like a man and rang 
masses in the church 
choir, and could play a 
little on the clavia and 
the violin.” 

Once, in Hainburg, a 
drummer was needed at 
* short notice for a pro- 
cession, and his master 
thrust Haydn into the 
vacant place. He wan 
#0 small, however. that 
the drum had to be 
carried in front of him on the back of o 
slightly larger boy, while he walked behind 
plying his drumsticks. In this fantastic manner 
did one of Europe's greatest murical geniuses 
make his first bow to the public. 

After two years of this intensive and severe 
training at Hainburg, Haydn migrated to 
Vienna, Reutter, the organist and choir- 





he did so much to 
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master of St. Stophen’s cathedral, had heard 
Haydn's “ weak sweet voice ” (as he called it 
himself), and at once offered him a plave as a 
chorister. This, to the Haydn ily, seemed 
an almost incredible piece of good fortune, and 
Joseph packed up his few belongings and 
hurried of full of joyful expectations. 
Early Efforts as Composer 

In 1740 Haydn first sang in St. Stephen's 
cathedral, charming everyone who heard his 
voice, For some years he famously, 
both aa a chorister, and alko with his general 
musical atudies. He began composing on his 
own account, covering cvery serap of music 
paper on w he could lay his hands. He 
Kooms to have written more by instinct than 
by anything ele, and, in these early days, 
he judged his compositions in this manner, 
“It inust be all right if the paper was nice 
and full.” 

In 1745 Haydn's younger brother, Michael, 
joined him nso chorister in Vienna, much te the 
joy of both boys. Soon. however, Michael 
sung, far better than poor Joseph, whose voice 
was just beginning to break. ‘The empress, 
who had previously delighted in his voice. now 
anid that he crowed like a cock. The choir- 
inaater, therefore, sought a pretext for getting 
rid of this chorinter, Who wax now no use to 
him. Seon enough an occasion arose, for 
Haydn mixchievounly cut a large lock of hair 
from the bead of ‘one of the unauapecting 
choriatera, He waa at once dismissed, and 
found himself dowered only with an empty 
purse, a keen appetite, and not a friend to 
whom he could turn, 

Friendship with Bach 
Alene: in the world at siatecn years of age, 













Hi determined to strike out on his own 
a cian. Some kind Viemnese 
shopkeeper lent him 140 florins, which enabled 





hin to rent an attic for himsclf. H. 
acquaintance with Emanuel Bach, w1 

shortly developed: into clove friendship, and 
Bach more that anyone else became his master. 
Living from band 10 mouth, more often hungry 
and supperlew than not, he struggled on. By 
1752 he had already produced the fins of 
his many great masses (in F: No. 11 in Novello’s 
editian) and a comic opera, Ver neue hrionme 
Teufel, of which the libretto still remains, 
although the score is lost. 

In_1755 4 certain Karl Joseph Edlen von 
Firnberg, a rich musica! amateur, heard = 
@ friend that Haydn was a most promi 
young musician. Accordingly. he invited “hin 
to stay at bis country house at Weinzirl, where 
he held many gatherings of musicians. Here 
Haydn proceeded to com & series of pieces 
for the small orchestra which von Firnberg 





Chortster at Vienna 


employed, ada) his music to the means at 
his disposal. In this quiet and almost acci- 
dental way Haydn's first quartet, and his first 
symphony, came into existence, for eighteen of 
his Weinzirl compositions are now known as 
hin earliest string quartets. 

In 1756 Haydn returned to Vienna, where 
his fortunes began to mend. Pupils arrived 
and demanded to be taught by this very young 
music master. His services were in request 
as leader of the orchestra on most nights of 
the week. For three years he continued thur, 
busy, and on the whole happy, though he waa 
doo much occupied with a hoat of smail duties to 
give much time to his compositions. In 1750, 
however, he was relieved of this round of 

and became director of music to 
Count Ferdinand Morzin, who maintained a 
small orchestra at his mansion near Pilsen. 
His Unfortunate Marriage 

Although his salary amounted to only 200 
florins (say £20 at nominal value), with board 
and lodging, his slender means did not prevent 
Haydn’s thoughts from dwelling upon marriage. 
He fell in love with the daughter of a wig- 
maker, named Keller, whose son had been a 
fellow-chorister with him at St. Stephen's. 
‘This young laly happened to have other 
views ‘aa to her future, and she entered a 
convent, Keller the wig-inaker, however, man- 
aged to cajole Haydn into marrying 
and clder daughter. The wedding took place 
in Vienna on the 26th November, 1760—the 
blackest and worst day in Haydn's life. His 
wife, directly after her wedding day, turned 
out to be a shrew, a completely idle, jealous, 
quarrelsome woman, who proved & millstone 
round her busband's neck. For most of their 
lives this ill-aasorted pair lived separated, 
and Mme, Haydn died at Baden, near Vienna, 
forty years after marriage. 

Engaged by Prince Esterhary 

Soon after this marriage Count Morzin’s 
finances became excessively shaky, and he 
was forced to dismiss his band, his musio 


parting . 
Haydn found himself thrown penniless upon the 
work, this time with a veritable fury of a 
wife dependent upon him. But he was not 
for Prince Esterhazy, whose family 
acems to have been fated to be connected 


Risenstadt Haydn found that he was to 
under the direction of the prince's chief 


i 
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His Fame Spreads 
THE MASTER PLAYING ONE 


OF at the great masters of mune, Haydn was by far the most prolife | Operas, oratonm, ermpnenis, 


fm chamber mismc, flowed in a ake irefomon from 
“‘ cappelmeister,” Werner by name. This man, 
although a first-rate theonst, did not properly 
appreciate Haydn He failed to notice lus new 
colleague’s natural genius, and perceived only 
tus lack of theoretical knowledge. In fact, he 
always spoke of Haydn a mere fop” 
“ goribbler of songs.” 
‘Wins His New Patron’s Regard 
In 1762 Prince Paul Anton Esterhasy died, 
to be succeeded by his brother, Nicholas, 
who continued to employ both Werner and 
Haydn. The new was devoted to 
muaic, and soon made # close friend of Haydn. 
Thus asgured of his master’s regard, Haydn 
annoyanse wich "Werner. bases with the 
Ae him. In 


and a 


until the former’s death in rear Snordn 
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OF HIS owm COMPOSITIONS 


songs, as well 


‘He was a very methodical writer, and this orderliness 1: seen 





in hus scores, which have the typical ehteenth-century oxectoess 


succeeded to his post with an increased calary, 
and at last entered upon a long period of un- 
disturbed fruitfulnesa in composition 
About this tame Prince Nicholas moved hiv 
residence from Eisenstadt to a magnificent 
palace he had built, and which he had named 
Esterhay Near the castle stood ao fine new 
theatre, and Haydn, with bi musicians, was 
an future expected to provide operas here, 
as well as music at the Court 
Pouring Forth e Stream of Music 
He rose to the occasion nobly, and started 
composing on a far larger scale than he had 
hitherto attempted. Symphonies, ‘trios, quar- 
tete, suites, besides church music, poured out 
from his stady in an almost uninterrupted 
stream. Moreover, he was then beginning to 
gain 4 reputation all over Europe as a composer 
brs Our National Favourite,” the Viennese official 
gazette oalied him in 1766, and his works were 
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heard, and received enthusiastically. in Leipzig, 
Paria, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Landon 

At Esterhiz, busy though he was. Haydn 
found happiness. Music was all he cared 
for, and there ho had muse in abundance. 
He was hix own master, nce Nicholas 
interfered with nl no reason- 
able request for additions te the number of his 
musicians. Haydn bad only one complaint 
against Keterhiz: it wan too much cut off 
from the world He cherished a secret ambition 
Haly an ambition which. as the year 
hy filled with work, ed to grow farther 
aul farther off in its fulfilment "1 wan cut 
aff from the world.” be wrote. “there wan no 
one to confuse or torment ime. and J was 
foreed to become. origmal ” 

Loved by His Musicians 

With his jeuns Haydn was on the best of 
terns. They one and all strove to please 
and a word of cneauragement from hit 
sentence of praise, pleased them bey 
menaure, He, on part grently to 
improve their Jot, to augment their salaries and 
their status Se the mupicans grew to love 
thin prim. rather formal. neatly-drewed little 
“ enpellmeister "like a fathe 


DISCOURSING SWEET MUSIC 














































“A Concert at Haydn 


Forced into Originality 


As the busy years went by, Haydn’s fame 
grew and grew. Prince Nicholas, proud, indeed. 
of his “capellmeister.’ would often take 
Haydn. his orchestra. and his choir. to perform 
at different cities on some special occasion, 
In 1769, and again in 1777, the whole musical 
establishment of Esterhaz made the journey 
to Vienna. where their performance outshone 
completely anything which the Austrian capital 
could then offer 

Increasing Demand for His Services 

Invitations now began to pour in upon 
Haydn from all quarter of Europe. Paris 
begged that he would come and conduct his 
own workp at a series of concerts there. The 
chapter of the cathedral of Cadiz wrote asking 
tor a composition for appropriate instrumental 
munic for Good Friday. He replied by writing 
“The Seven Worts of Our Saviour on the 
Cross.” better known in Great Britain as 
“ Parsione Instrumentale.” It is often pub- 
lished with Haydn’‘s quartets, but has nothing 
to do with them. 

In September, 1790. Prince Nicholas died, 
deeply mourned by Haydn. who was most 
affectionately attached to him. By his late 
mavter's will, Haydn received an annual pension 


AT THE COMPOSER’S BIDDING 


re , 








after the panting by A. Romer. Sitting at hus ease, with score in hand, the belovad com- 


poser directs the little company of musicians, who, at bis bidding, make the saloon ring to the echo with the danty, 





whies net te 





for & 





sparkling creations of hus fertile and brilhant brain, 
din the Gri 
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Visit to England 





‘While crossung thi 
ang the lightning rending the 


of 1.000 florins. Prince Anton. hin successor 
at Esterhaz, dismissed the whole body of 
musicians which he found there. Haydn, 
therefore, moved back once more to Vienna, but 
not before Prince Anton had augmented his 
pension by a further 400 florins per annum. 
Hardly ‘had he arrived in Vienna before his 
friend and fellow musician, Saloman, drove up 
to his lodgings post-haste, and attempted to 
persuade Haydn to go to England for a visit. 
After a good deal of trouble he succeeded, and 
Haydn began to prepare for the journey. 
Refuses a King’s Request 
At this juncture. however, Ferdinand Ty, 
King of Naples, who was then in Vienna. 
to get the master-musician to go to his 
court at Naples. On hearing that he intended 
to start for England very shortly, Ferdinand 
st first completely lost his temper, but soon. 
seeing Hoyen's purpose was immovable, he 
recovered and extracted a promise that on his 
Teturn he would visit Naples. These facts, in 
an age when most musicians were regarded as 
vagabonds of a superior type, show how 
enormous must have been Haydn's reputation 
among his contemporaries. 


THE STORM THAT HAYDN WOVE INTO HIS MUSIC 


JOSEPH HAYDN 





e Channel, on the ocramon of his fint wut to Engluad, Hayda waitnewed a ternfic storm. | Watch- 


oi the sky, be was so umpressed by the beauty of the scene that he introduced 
the medent mto two of hus works, the Creation and the Seceon 


Haydn and Saloman Innded at Dover ou 
New Year's Day, 1791, and at once drove to 
London, where the former was established by 
his friend at 18 Great Pulteney Street. Such 
fame had come to England before him that 
Haydn soon found himself pestered by an over- 
whelming mas of attentionn. Anibaasadors, 
noblemen, invitations—all sorts of people and 
objects to which he was not accustomed— 
poured in upon him day and night. He 
managed to keep hin visitors ut arm's Jength, 
and was woon hand at work composing AIA new 
symphonies to be performed first at nix London 
concerts. The concert» proved a tremendour 
success, and Haydn drew a substantial sum as 
his own share of the proceeds. 

Meets Beethoven at Bono 

Haydn remained in England until une, 
1792, conducting at concerts, composing, and, 
in his spare moments, submissively allowing 
himself to be lionized with perfect good humour. 
On leaving England he journeyed to Bonn, 
where he met Beethoven, who for some while 
came to take lessons from him. Beethoven 
always retained the greatest respect and 
admiration for his one-time master, and, during 
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KEEPING HIS MEMORY GREEN 





i aneoe 
of Napolson’s army, then in Vienna 


‘vaileusly successful 
thee who attended he feteniwey anxious and so pleased to circumacril 





his last illness, = friend sent him 


seemed just place for her when ashe be- 
came a widow. Haydn, not unnaturally, did 
not send the money. He bought the house 
himsclf, added a story to it, and lived there 
from January, 1797, till his death. 
Completes His Masterpiece 

After his final removal to Vienna, Haydn 
settled down to the greatest of all his com- 
rae Creation. Its idea had been 

propounded to him before he departed from Eng- 
lant but he did not complete the work until 
the spring of 1798, when it was privately 
performed The impression it produced was 
phenomena}, and on Haydn’s name-day ao 
pubhe performance was given. The composer 
was very deeply affected: “One moment 1 
Was as cold as ice, the next I seemed on fire. 
More than once I was afraid I should have a 
stroke.” It was the culmmating point of 
hw long and highly successful musical career, 
the hgh-water mark of the tide of his inspiratzon 

fioon after producing the Creation, Haydn 
began to grow increasingly feeble. He battled 
bravely with many infirmities for year after 
year. In 1808 he made his last last public » 
ance, to hear lus beloved Creation performed 
once more As be was carried out, A ihen the 
concert was over, Beethoven, who was in the 
audience, came up and kised the old man’s 
feeble hand Haydn died, worn out by hard 
work and his long and arduous life, on the 
last day of May, 1809. 


As a composer Haydn is by far the most pro- 
hific of the preat masters. In fact, the sum total 
cf his industry is quite staggering. Operas, 
oratorios, chamber music, songs, symphonies, 
each came as easily as the other from pen. 
ul i nestnese, epeckie) onic nial peomartes is 
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MICHAEL FARADAY 


From BOOKBINDER to FAMOUS SCIENTIST 


Michael Farada 
for 

LL the dynamos and turbines used through- 
Abs de world today, to generate elec- 
teeny. for lighting and power, are based upon 
the principle discovered by Faraday, that an 
electric current can be produced by mag- 

netiamn, if the magnet is revolving. 

A good deal was known about experimental 
electricity derived from cells before Faraday’s 
time, but it was he who discovered, in 1831, 
that by revolving a magnet close to a con- 
ductor a current of electricity was created, which 
flowed outwards as the 
magnet approeahed the 
conductor, back- 
Sarde as thee magnet 


Ted Faraday is 
acknowledged to be one 
of the foremost British 
chemists and scientists, 
yet it would be diffioult 
to it to anyone who 
havacbioved fee whos 
boyhood gave less pro- 
mise of future eminence 
ineeience. He was born 
on te 22nd. Re ber, 
1791, ot Newington 
Butts, ee then a 
count but now 
a densely populated dis- 
trict of South London. 
His father, James Fara- 
day, was a blacksmith, 
and @ native of York- 
shire, and his mother 
was also born in that 
fount a Bock swore 

tumble people who pos- 
seased little education. 

Michael’s parents, who 
had been living in Surrey for some years 
before his birth, afterwards removed to London. 
Most of the future scientist's rhood was 
spent in the neighbourhood of ester 
Square, to the north of Oxford Street. The 
humble circumstances of the Faraday family 
can bo gouged from the fact that they tived for 

=o rary an & cone tonm 2a ene 
wi boasted the picturesque name jacob’s 
“i little schooling, and 

6 received it ing, 
at the ago of tate. wtarad. hfe ae an 
errand-boy. His cola George 
Riebau, a bookeeller and stationer, ag No. 2 
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and eventually: rose to be 


THE BLACKSMITH’S SCIENTIST SON 


‘Michael Faraday started life as a bookseller’s exrand-boy, 






‘experimental philosophers, 


rs to Whose Commanding Genius We Owe the Wonderful Machines 
roducing the Electricity that Give Us Light and Power 


Blandford Street, Manchester Square. Michael's 
duties were of a’ varied character, as might be 
expected in a small establishment. 
to clean the windows, sweep the floor, and 
dust the books, in addition to delivering the 


Rowspe] 

In those days, newspapers cost more than 
they do now, and they were lent out by Mr. 
Riebau much in the same way as circulating 
libraries lend books to-day. The customer 
had to do his reading in a shorter space of time, 
amd — the paper 
ready for tho errand- 
boy, when he called for 
it, to take to some 
other subscriber, 

Young Faraday’s em- 
ployer was a kindly 
man, who took a per- 
sonal interest in the boy, 
and the latter did not 
fail to remember this 
with gratitude in the 
years that followed after. 

When Michael wan 
thirteen yeurs of age, 
he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Ricbau for seven 
years, to learn the trade 
of bookbinder and book- 
seller, There can be 
little doubt that this 
environment was emin- 
ently suitable for a boy 
of Michael's tempera- 
ment, and caloulated to 
cnsouregy 8 his inquiring 
turn of 

Ho was cable to pur- 
chase books, but he had 
every opportunity to 
handle and read thom. Hungry for knowledge, 
and having had practically no opportunity to 





‘one of Britain’s most distin- 





delve into the wonderland of during his 
schooldays, the bookseller’s opened up 4 
new world, which Reieeanininly praia is 


ex] with unbounded but ever- -increasing 

On ‘cua occasion during his apprenticeship, 
he was seen to be reading from a book that 
he was employed on in his capacity of binder. 
Possibly it was this book which shaped his 
career, for Faraday, years after, declared that it 
was an article on in an encycloprdia 
which had been placed in his hands for binding, 
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that first gave him a glimpse into the fairy- 
land of avience, und turned his thoughts per- 
manently in that direction. 

Ho began to spend a few hard-earned pence 
upon the purchase of simple electrical apparatus, 
and, as his interest in science increased, he 
read assiduously all the books on chemistry 
that came into hin hands. It in gratifying to 
know that several hooks which Faraday bound 
when be was a studious workman, are still 
preaerved at the Royal Institution, with which 
he was afterwards so long and) so very 
honourably asoviated. 

The Bookshop University 

HW omay be thought, in view of the cminener 
he attained in the world. that the 
yeurs Michacl Faraday spent in binding books 
and pamphlets were wasted. Had hin om- 
ployment. how heen of some other kind. 
it in doubtful if Faraday would ever have 
become a int. The booksellers shop 
was his university. and it: furnished the Jad 
with the facilities for a liberal education. 
Moreover, it wax then that he learned) the 
Jossonx of ardertiness aud thoroughness that 
freee auch a valuable amet to him in after 
life, 

Faraday often complained that be had a 
poor inemory, ti order to make up for this, 
he formed the habit, ax an apprentice, of 
recording in hin notebooks the outlines of the 
various subjects he wax studying. Jt war 
this habit which led to his entering the carecr 
upon w had set hin heart. 

In order to fully understand Faraday, one has 
to remember that he was a likeable lad, and a 
most lovable and religious man, with a personal 
ity that endenred him to all with whom he came 
itito contact, A story ix told of an artist who 
lodged in the house of Riehau, and who wax 
one of Faraday’s carlicst friends. This artist 
wax very fond of the young apprentice, who 
blacked his boots for him, and he taught him 
the principles of pempective. lent him books. 
and gave him lewons in drawing. 

His Brother's Generosity 

Later on, Michael’x brother. Robert. who 
was a working blackxmith, xupplied the young 
apprentice with the few shillings necessary 
to enable him to attend a course of evening 
lectures on chemistry. 

Then there wax a customer named Dance. 
a member of the Royal Institution. who had 
been impremed by the intelligence and studious 
habits of Michacl Faraday. whom he often 
saw on his frequent visits to Riebau’s book- 
shop. This customer made it possible for 
Faraday to attend four lectures by the great 
Sir Humphry Davy. at the Royal Institute, 
in 1812. Michael was still an apprentice, 
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Writes to Sir Humphry Davy 


but the impression that the lectures made 
on his mind was profound, and he became 
more than ever resolved to devote himself to 
the study of science. 

He took notes of all the lectures, and after. 
wards, with that painstaking thoroughness 
that was so characteristic of him. he carefully 
wrote them out at greater length, illustrated 
them with his own drawings. bound them 
himself in a nice quarto volume. and sent this 
specimen of his handiwork to Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Between the date of the lectures and the 
dispatch of this volume, Michael Faraday had 
completed his apprenticeship, and had entered 
the employment of another bookbinder an a 
journeyman. The change from the familiar 
associations of his old master’s place of busi- 
ness to the new workahop was very unwelcome 
to Faraday. He soon became most unhappy. 
As he said later, “J was very fond of experi- 
ment. and very averse to trade.” 

Desire to Escape from Trade 

There ik something pathetic, a8 well as 
ingenuous, in the light of later knowledge, in 
Faraday'’s dew-ription of his own feelings at 
thix critical period of his life: 

My dewre to cnenpe from trade, which I thought 
vicious and selfish, and to enter into the services of 
newnee, whieh J imagined imade ith purcucm amiable 
aud Bheral, induced me at lant to take the bold and 
simple step of writing to Sir Humphry Davy, exprem 
Ange nis wishes, 

Sir Humphry Davy muet have felt flattered 
by the hero-worship revealed the action 

an unknown youth in taking the trouble to 
wake notes of his lectures, and then bind them 
into a book. He sent Faraday a kindly note 
of acknowledgment, complimenting him on the 
proofs of zeal, memory, and attention fur- 
nixhed by the exhaustive notes he had made 
of the lectures. Sir Humphry explained that 
he was going out of town almost immediately, 
but would see Faraday on his return, if the 
latter wixhed. 

The great scientist kept his promise. He 
saw his youthful correspondent, and after 
a friendly talk advised Faraday to remain at 
his trade. adding. however, that he would 
send him from the Royal Institution any 
books needing to be bound. 

A Visit in the Night 

A short time after this interview, Faraday, 
while staying with his mother at Weymouth 
Street, was about to retire for the night, when 
he heard a loud knock at the street door. 
Looking out, he saw a coach standing in the 
Toadway, and a few minutes later he was 
informed that Sir Hum Davy's footman 
had called to say that his master wished to 
see Michael Faraday the following morning. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY _ WF ~~ See Ot A Piece of Good Fortune 


The bookbinder’a heart beat excitedly when 
he again walked towards the Royal Institution, 


to see the man whom a an ha hopes Youn 


the greatest in the world, 


encouragement in the fact that Sir Humphry 
Davy had not ten him. 
As a matter of » & hmall opening for his 


ervices had occurred at the Royal Institution. 
Certain humble, but necessary sssistance was 
required in the laboratory of the Institution, 
Sar Humphry Davy had found cause to com- 


plain of the manner m which the duties were 
performed by the person occupying the posi- 
tion, and, finally, had dism: him It was 


EXPLAINING THE MARVELS OF SCIEN 


‘ 
Para 


As a lecturer Faraday was temarkable for tundsty, 
eamestness, and tus lectures to adults as wall as 
‘wore always very popular and well attended, 


at this juncture that he recalled to mind 
Michael Faraday's previous application, and 


accordingly sent for the bookbinder. 
en lay arrived, Davy asked if he 
was atill of the same mind, and anxious to 
change his occupation, o«dding that he could 
offer him a small post with many duties. The 
post carried with it an imposing title, namely. 
that of asuixtant in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, but the salary was only twenty- 
five shillmg< a week, with the use of two attic 
rooms in the Institution f. 
The offer was eagerly accepted by Faraday. 





offer would have been attractive to him, 
ae it him into the romantic 
realm of acience, and here he was being given 
& post under the same roof as Sir Humphry 
Davy himeelf. Little did Michael Faraday 
care whether his duties lay in the cellar or the 
attic; even to be a door-! in a soientific 
institution would, in his view, be ble 
to having a bookbinder’s business of his own. 

A story is told that Sir Humphry Davy 
hed casually mentioned Faraday’s application 
for scient employment, however humble, 
to one of the mai of the Royal Institu- 
tion, whom he asked what he should do in the 
matter. “ Do?” was the quick reply, “ put 
him to wash bottles; if he is good for any- 
thing he will do it gladly; if he declines 
such menial tasks he is good for nothing.” 

Busy at His New Work 

Miohael Faraday wae at beh time just 
over twenty-one years of age. is appoint- 
ment ‘was confirtued, and he was soon hard 

cleaning, seeing that ink- 
pots were and worn-out pen-nibs 
replaced, and attending and assisting the 
professors at the numerous lectures. In this 
connexion, he was required to carry to the 
lecture-room any apparatus or instruments 
required by the lecturers, and after the 
lectures put them back in their proper places, 
He also had to keep them clean and in 
perfectly good order. 

It need hardly be said that there was 
nothing perfunctory about the way Faraday 
attended to his work at these lectures} he 
Rear et ne Pitta voc] duties upon 

impelf, but rather as a priceless opportunity 
to learn, No one listened to the lecturers 
more intently, and greatly did he rejoice 
when he took a more important part in 
the lectures. 

“Observing the Works of Nature” 

After being in his new situation a few 

months, he described himself, in a letter to 


cE 


S54 E24 one of his uncles, as “ constantly engaged 


in observing the works of Nature, and trac- 
ing the manner in which she directs the 
arrangement and order of the world.” 


Faraday had not been very long at the Royal. 
Institution before an i piece of 
i He had made 


and disorderly in business matters, appreciated 
his assistant’s orderliness and i i 
habits, particularly in the matter of keeping 
records and attending to correspondence and 
one Zumt left, Engl tific 
ir Humphry land for a scienti! 
tour through ‘the continent of , in 
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Educating Himself 


tF rs S| McHaArL FARADAY 


LABORATORY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION IN WHICH FARADAY WORKED 


Faraday's connexion with 
disector, and in 1833 he was made 





October, 1813, and he took Faraday with him 
as his amanuensis, As tarned out, 
Faraday's duties included those of a» valet, 
and while he might not have minded this so 
much had Davy and he been alone, he was 
frequently vexed by having to take orders 
from Lady Davy as well. 

However, even with these drawbacks, he 
found the tour « liberal education. He visited 
many famous seats of learning on the Conti- 
nent, met a great number of prominent 
scientists, heard their conversation and dis- 
cussions, and obtained an insight into his 
master’s methods of investigation and oxperit 
ment. The tour extended over a 
some eighteen eer during which time te 
was almost daily in Sir Humphry Davy’s 
pleasant and instructive company. 

Mixing with Learned Men 

What he saw of the labours of other scien- 
tific men powerfully influenced Faraday, and 
quickened his ambitions. Mixing as he had 
done with learned men, on terms almost 
eprroximatiog: to social equality, had the 

of increasing his self-res; He began 
to hold and express views his own, and, 
above all else, he acquired self-confidence 
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the Royal Institution was a jong and happy one. 
nds Fullenan proteseer tor lie, Destate ofiers 
to part company wit 





From asustant in the laboratory he became its 
of more lucrative appointments, he could never 
the Royal Institution. 


enough to eaplore the many interesting and 
profound mysteries of science for himself. 

On his return to the Royal Institution, 
Faraday’s wages were increased to thirty 
shillings weekly. He devoted all his spare 
time to study, one of the few relaxations he 
allowed himself to attend the weekly 
meeting of the City Philosophical Society. 

Keen on Selfimprovement 

This society consated of a number of young 
men—clerks and warchousemen, teachers, and 
the hke—who were scicntifically inclined and 
keen on self-improvement. Faraday made a 
number of friends among ita members, and 
& few of these companions used to mect to 
read together in the attic rooms of the Royal 
Institution, and, as Faraday says, “ criticize, 
correct, and improve each other’s pronunciation, 
and construction of language.” 

No doubt Faraday had a purpose behind 
this assiduous study. He realized how in- 
complete bis early elucation had been, and 
was ever aiming at self-improvement in an 
intellectual sense. From such small begin- 
nings, Faraday graduated to the position of a 
lecturer, his first lectures being given at the 
City Philosophical Society in 1816. 
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Meanwhile, he was actively assisting Sir 
Humphry Davy in his numerous experiments 
and ecigntific investigations, eapecially in con- 
nexion with the latter's invention of the miner's 
safety-lamp. These services Davy afterwards 
publicly acknowledged. 

It must have demanded a great deal of tact 
for a young scientist so closely identified in 
@ confidential capacity with a very famous 
one to raise himself into prominence. But 
although Davy and Faraday did not alweyn 
\uoe eye to eye, the former must be given credit 
fow the fact that he encouraged Faraday to 
attempt discoveries on his own account, and 





that placed remunerative work in his 
saeusintans way. 
All hit, life, like hix parents before him, 


Faraday was connected with a small religious 
sect known\ns Sandenanians, While attending 
the Sunday| services of this body, ax he did 
mokt regulairly from carly boyhood to old age, 
Michuel Faraday became acquainted with the 
family of u London silvenanith, named Barnard. 
Marriage with Sarah Barnard 

On the 12th due. 1821, Faraday and Sarah 
Barnard were nurticd, and they set up house. 
keeping in the rooms at the Royal Institution, 
that had been occupied by Faraday since his 
appointment. Hin wlury wax ot that time 
£100 a year, fut he wax able to supplement 
this couxiderably by work a» an analyst. 
murringe proved a most happy one, and his 
wife a truce helpmate. 

In the year of hik marriage. he read his 
first paper before the Royal Society. Already 

wan o trou ‘contributor to the Tranvac- 
tions of the Ro Institution, so that his 
wientific reputation wax much greater than 
his humble official position and salary would 
indicate, Indeed. his rising fame occasioned 
xome jealousy on {he part of Sir Humphry 
Davy, expecially in connexion with Faraday’s 
election a» a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was frequently employed on remunerative 
work a an analyxt and as an expert witness 
in the law courts, and in one year these duties 
brought him more than £30000, 

Great Sacrifice for Science 

Ln 1880 he resolutely forsook these oppor- 
tunities of carning money, finding that they 
prevented him from devoting himself whole- 
heartedly to original scientific research. 
Two years later he was awarded the honorary 
the University of Osford. 
time betore his position atthe Royal Ln 
stitution bad been advanced to that uf Director 
of the Laboratory, andl he had also become a 
lecturer on chemistry at the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich. where he gave about twenty 
lectures annually for more than twenty years. 





















. Famous Experiments 


More lucrative appointments were offered 
him _ hisdiret times, but Seradey sould never 
bring himself to company with hi ved 
Royal Tnstituccn In 1835 he was granted 
a Civil List pension of £300 a year, so that 
without undue anxiety he was able to devote 
himself exclusively to science. 

About 1831 Faraday had begun those 
exhaustive researches in electricity and mag- 
netism upon which his fame chiefly rests. 
His object was to obtain active clectrical 
currents from magnetiam. a problem which 
had baffled many scientists. 

Never Daunted by Failure 

Faraday made many experiments without 
result. It ix said that he carried in his pocket 
a model of an electro-m ic cireuit. Often 
in the notebooks, which kept so carefully, 
there is found the entry: ‘“ Experiments on 
the production of electricity from magnetism.” 
He tried ring magnets and bar magnets, but 
although he obtained slight movements in 
needles, for a long time he could not make 
any further progress. The strength of the 
battery made not the slightest difference. 

When one experiment failed, he tried another, 
and in one of these later attempts he found 
that when the magnet was moved olose to the 
coil, even when the movement was made 
the hand, distinct evidence of electric current 
was produced. Thin discovery put him on 
the aight track, and be made an apparatus 
which spun the magnet close to the and 
to his great satistaction snceeeded in pro- 
ducing electricity from magnetivm. 

Birth of a Wonderful Discovery 

This idea ix the germ at the heart of all the 
wonderful dynamos and generators afterwards 
made for producing electricity. The resulte 
of his experiments were read before the Royal 
Society on the 24th November, 1831, and 
naturally created the greatest interest through- 
out the sientitic world. The date may be 
considered the birthday of all the wonders of 
magneto-clectric induction, which have trans- 
formed the world since Faraday’s interesting 
discovery. 

In order to realize what possibilities the 
dixeovery of this principle opened up, it is 
only necemary to mention that when, in 1813, 
Sir Humphry Davy first produced a small 
electric light. by passing a powerful current 
through two stichs of carbon. the points of 
which almost touched, he had to employ a 
battery consixting of no fewer than 2,000 
cells. 

When the secret of magneto-electric in- 
duction was given to the world by Faraday, 
many inventors set to work to make electrical 
machines. and Faraday lived long enough to 
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His Work in Electricity 
A DIRECT DESCENDANT OF 
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{A turbo-generator in the Hell Gate station of the United Hlectne Light and Power Company of New York, the largest power 
house sn the world, All the turbines and dynameos used to-day for generating electncity for light and power art based on 





seo electric lighting machinery installed in a 
number of British lighthouses. 

For many years Faraday held the position 
ut wientific adviser to Trinity House, and made 
numerous reports on the magneto-electrio 
machines with which F. Holmes and other 
inventors desired to illuminate lighthouses. 
‘An installation by Holmea was placed in 
the South Foreland lighthouse in 1858, and 
between this date and 1865 Faraday was 
repeatedly consulted about similar lights, 

Development of His Idea 

The magneto-electric machine first used 
by Holmes in the South Foreland lighthouse 
was driven by a steam-engine of Jess than 
two horse-power. Nowadays, there are at 
Queenston, near Nisgars, hydro-electric gene- 
rators of 30,000 horse-power each. The opera- 
tion of both these types of machines is based 
on Faraday’s induction discovery. 

Faraday was concerned only with pure 
science. When he made a new discovery he 
published it at once, and did not concern 
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himself with the adaptstion of his ideas to com- 
mercial purposes. It is not, therefore, possible 
to describe at length and in detail his dis- 
coveries in the same way as the inventions of 
Edison have been described, because Faraday’s 
discoveries can only be e: od in scientific 
terms, which would convey little meaning to 
the general reader. 
Order Out of Confusion 

In certain ways, however, Faraday brought 
order out of confusion. For example, in his 
day, learned men were labelling electricity 
with different names, according to their varioua 
sources. There were thoze who said that 
electricity obtained from cells, which had been 
called galvanism, was different to the elec- 
tricity in lightning and that which was pro- 
duced by magneto-electric machines. Faraday, 
by a long series of experiments, proved that 
electricity was electricity, however or wherever 
it was produced. 

Seeing that nearly every wireless enthusiast 
is an authority on the subject of “ volts,” 
the Gronws see detailed Indes 
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it is interesting to recall the fact that Faraday, 
by a series of experiments, shattered the 
common belief of his time that the electricity 
in the voltaic pile, or electric cell, invented 
by tho Italian Volts, was the result of the 
Sontant of the zinc with the copper in the 


Volta had hekt the belief that the electricity 
derived from the cella was the result of con- 
tact; but Faraday proved that without 


chemical action within the cells no current 
could be given off, He made many interesting 
THE BELOVED NATURAL PHILOSOPHER 


Faraday was interested only in pure science. | When he 
made a ducovery he pubushed sf, and did net concen 
Iumaelf with its adaptabon to commerce. 
researches and discoveries in connexion with 
the magnetic properties of matter and in con- 
neaion with diamaguetiun, 

In the midst of his scientific work Faraday 
had occasional breakdowns in health. Ta 
the amount of work he got through was re- 
markable. For ubout thirty years he was, 
Pere the most distinguished _ scientific 

‘turer in Englund. He lectured before the 
moat learned men in London, and he was 
equally successful in his many Christmas 
lectures to children, 

On one occasion. while lecturing on the 
powers of the magnet, he caused his audience 
to roar with laughter by throwing a coal- 
souttle full of coals, a poker, and a pair of 
tongs at the magnet, which held them fast. 
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His Admirable Lectures 


Although often described as a “ popular 
lecturer "—which he certainly was—Faraday 
once expressed the opinion that lectures 
which were popular would never teach anyone 
very much it science. although a Food 
lecture might prove to the attentive member 
of the audience how much he had still to 

Faraday received many honours for his 
scientific work, which he continued until 

i health and old age compelled him to 

his activities. In 1867 he declined 
the presidency of the Royal Society, oe he he 
Pree il 4 Gan Vir ry eens an 
rear, ‘ictoria gave 
iling go, Qe Wistar foe to eed 
Green, which he occupied until his death, 
Retires from Active Work 

‘When he was on the verge of seventy, he 
gradually withdrew from his many duties. 
In 1860 he lectured for the last time to children, 
and he resigned his professorship at the Royal 
Institution the year, although it 
was not until the 20th June, 1862, that he 
spoke for the last time in the Institution which 
he had Pra entered as eteacaga attendant, 
nearly fitty years previot 

Even then, he could not leave the institution 
bd gent much, aud he eres to attend 
x we meetings for three more years, 

died peacefully, sitting in his arm-chair, at 

Hempeon Const, Grosz, = the 25th August, 

, and was buried at Highgate Cemetery, 
London. He had no children. 

Onc of the most attractive and at the same 
time most striking characteristics of thia 
kindly man of genius was his delicacy of 
character, demeanour, and mind, In his 
Jectures what impressed his audiences as much 
as the lucid arrangement of the materials waa 
the extreme grace of their presentation. 

Description by a Friend 

In describing the great scientist, an intimate 
friend of Faraday’s has touched on this en- 
dearing trait. “‘ Nature,” he said, “‘ not educa- 
tion, made Faraday strong and refined. A 
favourite experiment of his own was representa- 
tive of himself. He loved to show that water, 
in crystallizing, excluded all foreign ingredients, 
however intimately they might be mixed with 
it. Out of acids, alkalis, or saline solutions, 
the crystal came sweet and pure. By some 
such natural process in the formsetion of this 
man, beauty and nobleness coalesced, to the 
exclusion of everything vulgar and low.” 

[See “ Life and Letters of Faraday," by Dr. Renee 
Tones (1870); “Faraday as 2 Discoverer,” by John 
‘Tyndall (1870) ; “ Michael Farsdsy,” by 8. P. Thompson 
(1808); “‘ Michael Faraday,” by Wilfrid L. Rendell 
(1921); and “ Life and Discoveries of Michael Faraday,” 
by J. A. Crowther (1918). 
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GROUP 11.-PLAYERS 


EDMUND KEAN 


A RECKLESS GENIUS Who KNEW His GREATNESS 
The Many Arduous Struggles that Edmund Kean Experienced Before the Publu 


Recognized in Him One of the 


reg declared ena Kean 
before appearance in 
of Shylock at Drury Lane Theatre, Tontion, 


vl shell go med. 

Until this fateful oocasion everything had 
been against Kean, and he knew that this 
chance was his last, At home a wi'e and child 
ansiously awaited the result, while a 
Jandlady supplied them with food that could 
not be paid for until Kean had proved that 
he could act. 

The theatre was half 
empty that raw January 
mght. In the front row 
of the stalls sat Dr. 
Drury, the 
who had discovered 
Kean acting in a bam 
and brought him to 
London. Peering 
through the in, 
Kean vaw his patron, and 
deaded that he would 
act hus best for him, if 
for nobody else. But the 
blank spaces in the vast 
auditorium chilled his 
very heart. 

The actor had not 
spoken a word since he 
had left home to walk 
to the theatre. In the 
morning, at the one re- 
hearsal he was allowed, 
he had given his in 
of the part. “ This wil 
never do, Mr, Kean,” the 








HIS INTERPRETATION OF BRU 


Most Famous of English Actors 


performance afterward. declared that “ he 
couldn’ make out how the devil such a amall 
gathering could make such a nowe.' He had 
overlooked the fact that people had rushed 
out into the street and to the neighbourmg 
taverns and brought back friends and strangers 


to see the wonderful new actor. 
Kean did not mad, He rushed home 
to his garret. “ »' he said, * you shall 


ride in your coach, and Charley, you shall 

to Bion.” And then iis 
face saddened as he 
thought of another son, 
Howard, who had but 
recently died. 

It waa not perhaps al- 
together surprising that 
the sudden change in 
his fortunes proved too 
much for Kean’s sensi- 
tive, highly-strung 
nature. To a certain 
extent, the success that 
came to him as an actor 
proved hia undoing as & 
man. Unbounded 
wealth, following upon 
years of semi-starvation, 
gances that injured. the 

t inj e 
reputation it had taken 
so long to build up 
Towards the end of hw» 
short life, indeed, Kean’, 
mind actually became 


Although he was only 
twenty-seven when he 
achieved a triumph 
second only to that of 
David Garrick, his life 
from infancy had been 
possessing crowded with incident 
He was born on the 
17th March, 1787, at Gray's Inn, London, in 
the chambers occupied by his maternal t- 
grandfather, Henry Carey, author the 
famous ditty, “ Sally in our Alley.” 

His mother, who was &n actress of mediocre 
ability, treated him with callous indifference 
baa doustop by young couple walking in th 
ona & young coup! in the 
street. By them he was cared for until hin 
fourth year, when his mother reclaimed him 
with the idea of exploiting him as a child actor. 
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EDMUND KEAN Pees 


This plan she carried out, and Kean made his 
first appearance a few months later aa Cupid in 
the ballet of Cymon at Drury Lane. 

One of the actresses in this piece, Miss 
Tidawell, took a motherly interest in the child, 
whose plight was almost wore than that of 
an orphan, aud three ve later, in spite of his 
mother’s xtronuous objections, he was sent to 
4 school in Orange Street, Leicester Square, 
and afterwards to another in Soho. 

He showed brilliant promise as @ scholar, 
but the roving, gipay-like strain in his charac- 
tor offen led him to play truant, and he would 
be found giving recitations for coppers outside 
taverny. Kor a time he was kept in acom- 
fortable home af Southwark by an aunt. But 
he imagined that he was being ill-treated and 
ran away to Portsmouth, where he joined the 
crew of an outward-bound vessel a cabin-boy. 

Disgusted with Sea Life 

He soon found that the privations of sea 
life were Jess endurable than the restraints of 
home life. Kxcape was impossible, however, 
since he had bound wlf to the captain for 
a long voyage, When the reached 
Madeira, he contracted a bad cold, and his 
ingenious mind evolved a means of tuming 
hin indixponition to advantage. 

One mornmg, when the ship’ doctor came 
tome him, Kean complained of lameness. He 
hobbled werows the deck with such manifest 
difficulty and with #o plausible a suggestion 
of excruciating agony, that the doctor, not 
realizing that he bad a youthful histrionic 
genius to deal with, advised that he should be 
went back to England. Kean alxo feigned deaf- 
news with complete snccess, and #0 kaved himnclf 
from replying to awkward questions, 

He kept up the deception for many weeks 
on board another vessel, and even a terrible 
storm did not frighten him out of hin pose. 
As soon as he had disembarked at Southampton, 
and Wah out of aight, his Jamonew disappeared 
with remarkal waddenness, and he vet off at 
a good stiff pace in the direction of London. 

Instructed in Ventriloquiam 

He next sought out hin uncle, Moses Kean, 
who was a well-known mimic and ventriloquist, 
and front him learned the “ tricks of the trade” 
that enabled him to pick up a living on the road. 
Probably no actor ever studied so many 
branches of his art, both in the Jower and higher 
forms, as did Kean, He could tumble, dance 
and sing, and perform equestrian feats, as well 
as recite Shakespeare, ai a very carly age. 

The kindly Misa Tidswell did her best with 
the wild boy, but all efforta to keep him at 
school failed. His mother still took no interest 
in him, except when he had money to spare, 
earned by his itinerant’ performances. At last 
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Becomes 2 Cabin-Boy 


another home was found for him with Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke, friends of Mias Tidswell, who 

to board him in return for recitations in 
the drawing-room for the entertainment of 
their rich friends. 

One day & theaire party was arranged, and 
Kean stood in the hall with the others ready to 
enter the coach. “ What! is he coming with 
us,” whispered one of the rich guests. Kean 
overheard the remark and silently slipped 
away. He never forgot that slight. It made 
him who, in his own words, could “ feel a sneer 
across Salixbury Plain,” doubly sensitive. 

Reciting to King George Ill 

Kean ran away from his rich friends, and 
nothing ix known about his doings during the 
next three years. There is a story that he 
was sent to Eton by a well-to-do relative, and 
Kean this supposition in later life. 
At fourteen, however, he was acting again, this 
time on the regular stage at York. A few 
months later his company visited Windsor, and 
George IIT, hearing of a wonderful boy actor 
in the neighbourhood, sent for Kean to recite 
* Noth of al and 

Nothing came of this royal patronage, 
Kean was soon on the road again, his next 
i ing to break both his legs while 
riding bare-back at a local circus. Te bore 
traces of thin accident all his life. 

Six yearn laters after a jong fevies ot beiharee 1 
engagements, during which he pl many 
of the that “were afterwards to 
him fame, he had the yood fortune to support 
Mrs. Siddons at Belfast. The great 
at first called him “a horrid little mau,” but 
she afterwards admitted that he “ played very, 
yery well,” although there was “ too little of 
him to make a great actor.” Kean was very 
short in stature, and not naturally graceful, 
but he conquered both these disadvantages by 
the sheer power of his acting. 

His Marriage with Mary Chambers 

On his return from Ireland he met and 
married Mary Chamber, a young woman nine 
year older than himself, who had given up & post 
as governess in order to go on the stage. The 
manager of the theatre at Stroud, where this 
event took place, was so incensed by Kean’s 
announcement of the marriage, which, he 
maintained, spoiled the “draw ” 
the actor's name, that he at once dismiased 
the young couple. 

Kean had to borrow the parson’s fee for the 
ceremony dren s bridesmaid, and he started 

ied life with scarcely a penny in his pocket 
and without an Gopapemedt After s prolonged 
period of poverty and hardship, he was invited 
to join a company at Swansea. 

There was no money available for coach 
the Gromps see deteiled Index 
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' Why He Turned a Somersault 


fares, and so Kean and his wife set out to tramp 
the long distance, giving performances at vil- 
lage fairs for what coppers they could collect. 
‘They carried their costumes in bundles on their 
hacka, and announced their coming performances 
of Shakespeare to the rustios, who little realized 
that the greatest actor of his day was giving 
them of his best in pennyworths. 

The Swansea seaeon was not a success. 
‘Kean had to play second fiddle to an incom- 
petent actor named Smith. The latter gave a 
performance of Hamlet which struck 
Kean, who was playing the part of 
Polonius, a8 being so ludicrous that 
he burst out laughing and turned a 
hack somersault in full view of the 
audience, who roared their apprecia- 
tion of the joke. As a result of this 
incident, Smith was dismissed, and 
Kean played the leading parte, but 
he was not appreciated. 

At a theatre in Guernsey the 
audience hissed him. Kean advanced 
to the footlights and shouted at 
them, “ Unmi dogs, stand ye 
when I command!” The result was 
an uproar, which spread thoughout the 
town, and which the governor had 
ithe greatest difficulty in quelling. 

Taking to Dissolute Ways 

Kean's cup of bitterness was filled 
to the brim. Even his wife lost faith 
in his powers. He became restleas 
and took to dissolute ways. At 
Waterford the captain of the garrison 
was struck by the actor’s fencing skill 
on the stage, and invited him to 
practise with his men at the barracks. 
It was an unfortunate compliment. 
Kean, who was a thorough bohemian 
at heart, spent his daya carousing 
with the garrison, who voted him 
@ good fellow and gave him money, 
most of which waa spent in the tavern. 

In momenta of exciterpent Kean 
raved about Drury Lane and taking 
Pond on by storm, but he was fast 
losing his chance of ever appearing 
there. He acted badly, ond oven his 
old admirers thought him a ruined man. The 
death of his elder and favourite son, Howard, 
shocked him into a realization of the stete 
he was getting into, but he lacked the strength 
of will to alter hia way of living, 

One night, st Dorchester, he refused to 
Play, although his name had been billed 
throughout the town. Even his wife’s plead- 
inga proved of no avail. The audience were 
Waiting, and Kean sat in the tavern brooding 
over the death of his child and his own wrongs. 
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character in A 


£ EDMUND KEAN 


At the last moment something urged him 
to change his mind. He dashed to the theatre, 
and played with all his old power. It was 
as well he did, for in one of the boxes sat Arnold, 
the stage-manager of Drury Lane Theatre, who, 
at Dr. Drury’s recommendation, had come to 
Dorchester in »carch of talent. 

After the performance an introduction took 
place, and Kean was engaged to play at Drury 
Lane for three years at a salary rising from 
£8 to £12 & week. 


EDMUND KEAN AS SIR GILES OVERREACH 






was the dluson of diabolicsl villainy created by Kean as this 
New Way to Pay Old Debts that one of the actors was 
‘actually overcome with astonishment. 
Overwhelmed with joy, Kean hurried up to 
London, but his troubles were not yet over. 
He had forgotten another engagement he had 
entered into with a provincial theatre manager, 
who promptly wrote to the Drury Lane man- 
agement informing them of Kean’s previoua 
contract. The situation waa extremely awk- 
ward, and the directors of Drury Lane received 
Kean coldly, and refused to advance his salary 
until the matter was settled. ‘ - 
By this time Kean had brought his family 
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EDMUND KEAN 


to London, and their plight was desperate. 
‘The proceedings dragged on for months, until 
at last it was arranged that Kean should play 
at the London theatre and compensate the 
provincial manager to the extent of £2 a week. 

There followwl the night of triumph which 
came Ko near to tu! Kean» head. He 
had not only retrieved himself, but the fortunes 
of the theatre also, the profits of the following 
weason amounting to £20,000 

Reward of a Great Triumph 

Kean was asked to sign his original contract. 
He did wo without saying a word, although he 
could have demanded practically what salary 
he liked. The directors then tore up the 
contract, and made out s new one for £20 
® week. Besides this, Kean received many 
bonuses and preacnts from enthusiastic aristo- 
erata, including Lord Byron. 

His performance as Shylock was followed 
by equal nucccases a8 Hamlet, Othello, and 
Richerd III. Perhaps hia greatest part was 
that of Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, It in said that so perfect was 





DRURY LANE THEATRE AS KEAN 


Te was hero, on the mght of the 26th January, 1814, that Edmund Kean, 
is great and ‘memorable triumph, when the 


it The Merchant of Venice, 
puble recognized at last bis 

the illusion of diabolical villainy created by 
Kean in this character, that one of the small- 
part actor collapsed on the and was 
carried off muttering, ‘My God, is it possible ?” 
The Keans now lived in grand style in the 
‘Weat End of London. Little Charles was given 
guineas to play with on the drawing-room floor, 
and there were handsome presenta for all old 
sens. Whe called Kean was as reckless in 
ity as he waa in personal extrav: a 

fits anid that he spent £500,000 in tek, gous? 
He also indulged his eccentric temperament 
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‘wonderful histrionic powers. 


At the Height of His Fame 


to the full, often riding up the steps of the 
theatre on a big black horse, which he called 
Shylock, or riding through the night at break- 
neck , jumping toll-gates, and frightening 
the vil folk. Afterwarda he would sleep 
in a stable with Shylock. A rich friend pre- 
sented him with a tame lion, which he allowed 
te enter the drawing-room and perform tricks. 
He would frequently leave his beautiful home 
for days on end, and live in taverns with 
associates far beneath him in intellect, but 
congenial to his bohemian moods. 

“Seeing Kean act,” wrote Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, “is like ing Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning.” In the annals of is 
actors Kean ranks next to Garrick, whose 
widow invited him to sit in Davy's chair as 
the only actor worthy to do so. 

Kean was a great actor, but his character 
was not stable, and much suffering in his early 
years had left a permanent mark. Later on 
his wild habits reasserted themselvea, but, even 
when much altered in appearance and shaken 
in physique, he could act on occasion with all 
hin old force. 

During a visit: to America, 
where exaggerated reports of 
his misdomgs had preceded 
him, his reception was so hos- 
tile that he 


that they made him a chief, 
and presented him with a 
magnificent costume which he 
wore with great pride. 
Last Performance 

Towards the end of his life 
= was often in dire straite 
for money. Owing to his 
physical infirmities his ap- 
pearances became more rare, 
although he never really lost 
his hold on the public. His last 
performance a8 Othello to 
the Iago of his son, Charles, 
took place at Covent Garden 
on the 26th March, 1833. 

Kean seemed so feeble that it was feared he 
would not be able to play, but he revived 
and showed some vestige of his highest powers. 
Towards the end of the play he wae seen to 
fall into his son’s arms, and his whispered words, 
“ O God, I am dying ; speak to them, Charles,” 
reached the audience. 

He died on the 15th May, 1833, attended 
to the laat by his life-long friend, Miss Tidswell. 


{See “ 4 Century of Great Actors,” by C. P. Arm- 
strong (1912); and Lives by J. 
W. Procter (1885).] 


F. Molloy (1888) 
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GROUP 12,-REFORMERS 


The ORIGINATOR 
Sir Rowland Hill, Whose Post Office R 


SIR ROWLAND HILL 


of the PENNY POST 


‘forms Conferred Such Inestimable Benefits 


on the Vast Multitude of His Fellow-Countrymen 


pre full length on @ couch, @ little boy 
wes gazing wistfully at the ever-moving 
patterns made by the sunbeams on the wail- 
paper. Now and again the happy shouta of 
hw, brothers at play floated into the room 
through the open window, and a pathetic smile 
would form about the pale child’s lips. 

If only he were strong enough to go down and 
jo them in the » ONE OF THE 
what fun they would have . ; 
together, He was tired of 
lying on his back, tired of 
playing with the toys his 
fond mother had suspended 
by strings above his couch. 





died away in the distance, 
and the invalid turned 
eyes again to the 
sunbeams on the 
doctor had said 
patient, and be 
to obey instructions. 
a glorious time he would 
have when he was grown- 


up. 

What would he be? 
What work would he do? 
Ambitious thoughts, whi 
come to every 
fe ether te Se 


& 


throughout the civilized world. 
Rowland Hill, the originator of penny post- 


EARLY POSTMEN 


age, Wa» born at Kidderminster on the 3rd 
December, 1795, in a houve which had sheltered 
several generations of his ancestors. Weakly 
from birth, the child was threatened with spinal 
trouble, so that many of his youthful days 
were perforce spent lying on his back. As in 
often the case when the body is inactive, Row- 
land's brain was always busily employed in 
seeking to solve mental 
arithmetic problems or in 
finding interest in the hun- 
dred and onc things that the 
four walls of an ordinary 
room enclose. 

When about seven years 
old, he entered the school 
kept by hi» father, who, 
although not a brilliant 

aster, was most 
certainly a conscientious 
parent. He loved the boy, 
and in pnvate daily in- 
tercourse managed to 
communicate much more 
knowledge to him than 
when he sat in the class- 


at that time 
were an] but flourish. 
ing, and Mrs. Hill, who 
had to bear the brunt of 
the anxiety, to im- 
part her troubles to the 
i of her 


» “the terrible incon. 
venience of being aad 

This early insight into 
lomestic difficulties did 


became stronger and 


some of her work by help- 
* By this means,” he said, “1 


of business, dispatch, punctuality, and inde- 
pendence, which have proved invaluable to me 


When twelve years old he ceased to he o 


I 
i 
5 
: 
5 
5 
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SIR ROWLAND HIL! 


pupit and began to asdist his two brothers— 
aged fourteen and fifteen in the management 
of the school. By teaching others mathematicn 
he inereused his own knowledge of the subject ; 
indeed, se proficient did he become in teaching 
mental arithmetic that it ix said that his pupils 
rivalled ihe famoun "Calculating Bos. 

HilP's ignora and knowledge w curl 
ously miacd en he realized how great some 
of his deficiencies were, he determined to coach 
himself more aeaduously. Night after night he 
wut at hin hooks, pormg over treatises und ¢x- 
planations until him head swam So rigorous 
did his studies become that it way not very 
Jong before his health began to suffer, and he 
wan compelled ta rest 

Managing His Father's Affairs 
frowing stronger again, he resumed his dutics, 
and in his seventeenth year he took upon him- 
self the burden of his father’s financial affairs. 
No xuccewfully did he manage that he had 
Hoon established the family exchequer on a@ 
much Kurer foundation, 

Durnyg the xehoo! holidays Rowland Hill and 
hin brothers used to strap their knapaacks on 
their hacks and take to the freedom of the open 
raul. Exe my would be mace 10 placer of 
hintorie interest, wand, when they returned, Row- 
land’h sketeh book was alwayn full of memorials 
of their adventures, He drew very well and 
loved the pastime #0 much that he would often 
hecome so engrossed that he Jost all nenne of 
Aime and surroundings. 


































Tne old system of conveying mails by 
source of menace, and the bad condition 
interrupted the regular 


rr 


AN ACCIDENT TO A MAIL-.COACH DURING THE SNOWSTORM OF 183% 


Building Hazelwood School 


One day he was sitting on the cliffs at Dover, 
making a xketch of the castle, when a soldier 
emerged from the fortress and curtly ordered 
him to cease work. The young artist, anxious 
to finish the drawing. and not liking to be dic- 
tated to in such peremptory fashion, took n> 
notice whatsoever. The soldier retired, and & 
few minutes afterwards Hill was startled to find 
his line of vision obstructed by a file of red- 
costa, fully armed. 

He needed no necond order to withdraw, for 
understanding came to him in a fiash, With 
rumours prevalent in England of the complete- 
ness of Napoleon's expionage syatem, it had 
needed no stretch of imagination for the soldier 
to nee in the artist a dangerous spy. Thus, 
with great reluctance. Rowland Hill had to 
Jeave hin sketch unfinished. 

The years passed by, and Hill's father gradu- 
ally relinquished control of the school to his 
three elder dons. Rowland, who waa the driving 
force in all their financial ventures, suddenly 
decided that the time had come to build a new 
and better school-house. 

His Own Architect and Supervisor 

He chose a nite, drew his own plans, and 
superintended the erection of the building. 
When it was finished, and the pupils had re- 
moved from Hill Top to Hazelwood, ax the new 
school was called, he determined to put into 
practice a new system of education, which had 
long been taking shape in his mind. 

The boyr governed themselves, corporal 





His Scholastic Carcer Ended | 


POLL SER sin ROWLAND HILL 


THE BUSY SCENE OUTSIDE THE OLD GENERAL POST OFFICE 


Inmde the enclosure round the old General Post Office the mail-cosches can be seen prepanrg to start on their journeys to 


the vanous towns in England. The 
for the drivers and guards of the 
punishment was abolished, and bad marks 
obtained by inaccurate work in school-time 
could be counteracted by doing useful work in 
play hours. The pupils had their own court of 
justice, where they tried and uentenced in 
various ways the wrongdoers in their midst. 
‘The system, which became universally known 
as the Hazelwood system, was so successful that 
in a few years the little community had become 
a miniature republic. Visitors from all parta of 
the world jor to to see for them- 
selves the result of Hill’s novel experiment, 
which had been explained in a book written by 
his eldest brother. There is little doubt that 
the system had some influence on the mind of 
Dr. Arnold, who took over the headmastership 
of Rugby six years later. 

His Marriage to Caroline Pearson 
About eight years after the transference to 
Hazelwood married Caroline Pearson, thus 

bringing to a ha; termination a courtship 
that had begun when their combined ages 
totalled about eleven years. The schonl was 
then moved to Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and 
here, in this old mansion, Hill worked harder 
than ever, trying to perfect his system and 
give hiu pupila the best education possible. 
But he soon discovered that the best he could 
offer was not nearly adequate. He reslized the 
true extent of hia ignorance in certain subjects, 
and he knew that, try as he might, he could 
never become # really efficient headmaster. 
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for the conveyance of letters were so excesmrve that it wax not an wowual thing 
coaches to augment their wages by amuggling bags of letters, 


This thought probably preyed on his mind a 
great deal and made him despair, but, when he 
sought to find respite in doing a greater amount. 
of work, nature suddenly stepped in and ended 
his scholastic career. His health, which he had 
taxed to -breaking-; point, § gave way, and so in 
1833 Hill handed over the directorship ot the 
school to his brother Arthur. 

Scheme to Colonize South Australia 

Then began o new phase in Hill's life. Be- 
coming interested in a scheme to colonize South 
Australis, propounded by Gibbon Wakefield, 
he was appointed two years later secretary 
of the South Australian commission. While 
holding this post, he had a certain amount of 
spare time on his hands, and it was during these 
leisure hours that he turned his most serious 


ign Shove dogs, before towne and villages were 

up by railways, the mails were trans- 

fered by horse-coacl ” The charge for sending 

8 letter wax reckoned by the distance it had to 

be conveyed, but even ” then the amount was 
alwaya exorbitant. 

The rates had been gracually increased until 
on a letter from London to Edinburgh 1a. 43d. 
had to be paid. Members of both Honses of 
Parliament and high government officials, how- 
ever, enjoyed complete immunity from these 
charges, for, by an iniquitoun <yatem called 
“ franking,” they sent all their letters free. 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL 
HOW LETTERS WERE 





SORTED IN ROWLAND HILL'S TIME 


On mvestigating the old postal system, Rowland Hill found that much money and time 





department carelesmess was rampant, and “ lost in the 
famulier. It was only after many years of batter s1 

This favour they extended to their many 
frionds, ao that in reahty the poorer classes were 
made to bear the burden of the » ond 
the rich people, who could well afford to pay, 
ecapel The great mmjustice of this system 
hal rankled for some time in Rowland Hull's 
mind He well remembered how, m his youth- 
tul days, he had often witnessed hu mother’s 
dread when the postman’s knovk sounded on 
ther door Many times the postage on the 
letter had been too great to pay, and the misarve 
had 10 be returned to the postruan unopened 

Deceptions and frauds were practised on the 
post oftiee by rich and poor alike. The system 
was wholly to blame, and one can hardly cen- 
aure the peaple whose poverty foreed them to 
evade paying the heavy charges 

A Story of the Poet Coleridge 

There is & story told of how the poet Coleridge, 
when he wax wandermg in his beloved Lake 

istrict, once came upon @ poor woman in the 
act of refusing a letter brought by the postman. 
His kindly heart wos touched immediately, 
and, despite the woman's obvious reluctance to 
receive it, he opencd Ine purse and gave her the 
money to pay for the letter 

‘The poet's amazement was great mdeed when, 
the postman having departed. the letter was un- 
folded and found 10 le » blank sheet of paper 
He leari, irom the woman that the Ietter was 
never intebded for acceptance, that it was sent 








it * was an explanation with which every busness become 
le with offcqaldorm that the reformer was able to wipe out these evils, 





to her regular: one of her family li at 
@ distance as 4 beater sign 7 Aran Sa 
nittoarede stair do 

Hi of similar deceptions were prac- 
tised all over the country. Smuggling lettera 
became & most profitable business, and even 
the drivers and guards of the mail-coaches were 
not averse to making money in this way. 

Hill realized acutely that the tax was gradu- 
ally draining more money each year from the 
national exchequer. In France, where lower 
postage rates exiated, there was an annual in- 
crease in the post-office revenue. England, he 
thought, should learn the obvious lesson. 

‘With all his boundlew energy he began to 
make @ special inquiry into the methods on 
which the post office was run. At every step 
obstacles were placed in his way by officials, 
who resented what they evidently regarded as 
unwarranted interference from an outsider. He 
tried in vain to gain admission to the London 
post office, so that he could study at first hand 
the system on which it worked. 

Counting the webufl as nought oh 4 

‘ountis e rel as nought, he eagerly 
perused all the bluebooks issued. He waa not 
the sort of man to be balked in his ubject if 
he knew it was for the public good. From the 
information he obtained he made a great dis- 
covery. He felt that the cost of carrying a 
letter should not be based on the distance it 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL 


A MAIL-COACH SETTING OUT FROM LONDON 


‘With the advent of the railwa: 
jostling crowds of idle dle apprent 
had to travel. He found thet, although a letter 
sent from London to Edinburgh was rated at 
1s. 4}d., the actual cost of conveyance amounted 
to one thirty-sixth part of a penny. 

By statistics he proved that the greatest 
expense lay in the receiving and the distribu- 
tion of the mails. Prepayment, he felt certain, 
would reduce this expenditure. 

His theories and his discoveries were imme- 
diately embodied in a pamphlet which he wrote, 
called *‘ Post Office Reform: its Im 
and Practicability.” In January, 1837, he sent 
@ copy of this privately to Lord Melbourne’s 
Government in the hope that they would in- 
veatigate matters, but though Spring Rice, who 
‘wae then Chanoellor of the E: juer, sent for 
the author, no further steps were taken. 

‘The Public Becomes Interested 

Determined to overcome official apathy, Hill 
gave orders that his pam; should be 
printed. Sooner than he |, the think- 
ing public began to discuss the reformer’s plans. 
Interest wan awakenetl throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and Hill was sum- 
moned to appear before special commission. 
‘Then it waa that he spoke of his invention of 
the postage-atamp— a bit and or just large 
enough to bear the samp covered at the 
back with » glutinous wash. 


locomotive much of the romance of the 
‘and country counns gather to witness 
country. Rowland Hill was one of the first to foresee the changes th 





diol ar Severed. No longer conte | ie 
ath horse eeoala bring. 
In overy town, large and small, meetings 
were for the people to sign petitions in 
favour of Hill’s reform. While the agitation 
was still proceeding, William IV died, so the 
petitions were directed to the young Queen 
Victoria. The select committee, appointed by 
her first Parliament to examine the scheme, 
presented a favourable but owing to 
increased opposition from the post office no 
Meedeey was made for some months, 


ny Postage in the Budget 
At last the the Government could no shut 
its eae 1 the vaio of th people, and on the 
recei more tic itions 

was fcbaed a to badges andl Yas curviod i 
the House of Commons on the 12th July, 1839. 
In the House of Lords the bill received strong 
support from the Duke of Wellington, and it 
was carried without & division. 

Rowland Hill had fought a fight, and, 
though the struggle had been bitter, the first 
fortress had been won. He did not fe to 
acknowledge the part that his noble wife had 
played in gaining the victory. For long hours 
she had sat at his desk taking down the note, 
letters, and speeches that he dictated to her. 
With her good spirits, and her great trust in 
the cause her husband championed, she had 
often lifted him from the depths of deapair. 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL 


Leaving London for a few weeks’ recuperative 
rest from the exhaustion of hi, three yeurs’ 
atruggle, Hill was almost immediately asked to 
epposr before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

6 hostility of the Government towards his 
weheme was cloarly shown by the insult when 
they asked him to resign his post a» secretary 
of the South Australian commission—worth 
£500 9 year—and to accept a position lasting 
two years at the same salary. He had to 
devote all his time to the public, in return for 
which he was to receive an cemolument no 
greater than that of a head clerk. 


A BENEFACTOR OF HUMANITY 


When Rowland Hull retired from public life, he wa happy 
ittained bation 


an the knowledge that he had ai 
the world in which he 


to better 





wed. 


Hill answered this insult by offering to give 
his services and the benefit of hin scheme free 
of all remuneration. This the Government 
dared not accept, and at last they grudgingly 
increased the proposed salary to £) 

The reformer accepted the position, but he 
noon found that his power were very limited. 
Attached, as he was, 10 the Treasury, he could 
not exert any direct influence on the pust office, 
and what little authority he exercised was 
always questioned and scorned. The officials 
placed every obstacle in his way. ‘They desired 
to see his penny postage scheme fail. 
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His Great Triumph 


On the 10th January, 1840, the penny rate 
came into operation, and the next two 
Hill tried his utmost to expedite the worki 
of hin new system. In the middle of his wi 
the Whig ministry was defeated, and Sir Robert 
Peel assumed office. Much to the country’s dis- 
gust, Hill was immediately dismissed, with no 
reward whatever for his ificent services. 

For a while the Hill household was in sore 
straits, but a glad day came when the os 
government ofhcial was asked to 
directorship of the London and Brighton Rail. 
way Company. He had received a public 
testimonial of £13,000, and was chairman of the 
railway company when the Whig ministry under 
Lord John Rugsell returned to power, 

Another Obstacle in His Path 

Appointed secretary to the new Postmaster- 
(ieneral, Hill still found that he was not free 
to put things in order, as he wished, for the 
chief secretary, Colonel Maberley, thwarted him 
at every opportunity. This unsatisfactory state 
of affairs for seven years, when the colonel 
‘was removed and Hill took his place. 

Up til) then much money and time had 
been wasted, but with the new administration 
changes for the better soon became evident, 

After ten years of intense work and worry 
Hill's health broke down, and he regretfully 
tendered his resignation. By this time a wonder- 
ful transformation had been wrought in the 
pont office, Wages had been raised, shorter 

ours had been instituted, and many of the 
foreign rater on letters had been reduced. In- 
stead of being a losing concern, the post oftice 
hegan to increase the revenue. In 1831 the 
number of chargeable letters was 76,000,000 ; 
when Hill retired. the number had increased 
to abgat 642,000,000, 

The Recipient of Many Honours 

Knighted in 1860, other honours were paid 
him when he retired. For the glory and the 
praise he cared nothing. He had achieved his 
one great ambition—to better the world he 
lived in. His last few years were spent in great, 
suffering, but he remained calm and patient. 

The words he used when racked with pain 
give an intimate impression of his nobleness. 

“T accept the evil with the good,” he wrote, 
“and frankly regard the latter aa by jar the 
weightier of the two. Could I repeat my 
course, T should sacrifice as much as before, and 
regard myself as richly repaid by the result.” 


Rowland Hill, the gallant British reformer, 
passed away on the 27th A . 1879, and wan 
laid to rest in the stillness of estminster Abbey. 


{Se “Sir Rowland Hill: the Btors of « Great Reform,” 
Dy hie daughter, Mrs. E. C. Smyth (2007); and ” Life of 
Hill, and the History of Penny Postage.” by Ar Rowland 
Hill and G.B. Hill (1as0), Consult alao his “Pat Office 
Refarm ” (1837).] 
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The STORY of ¢ 


he AIRSHIP-MEN 


How the Brave Pioneers of Acronautics Took Their Lives in Their Hands and 
Ventured into the Dangerous Highways of the dir 


INCE ancient times mankind has ever 
Jonged to conquer the air. On land and 
wea the human race has always reigned supreme, 
but for hundreds of years, try how they would, 
men could not devise a method by which they 
night voyage as the birds. Legend and history 
still preserve for us the stories of many a quaint 
attempt to fly, while ever since science emerged 
from the dark cloak of magic which so long 
fave comtorily devoted TUNARDI'S SE 
their ingenuity to solving 
the problem of aerial 
navigation. 

The ingenuity of our 
forefathers elaborated ro 
many projects for flying 
that we cannot evon 
mention them here. We 
must pass on to consider 
the first efforts of men 
to rise into the air by 
means of balloons of 
some kind or another. 

The father of the 
balloon was Joseph 
Montgolfier, a French- 
man who flourished 
during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 
Montgolfier was urged 
hy a vague desire to find 
some means whereby he 
might rise into the air 
and explore the clouds. 
This impulse gradually 
vecame more and morc 
explicit, until one day, 
while he was i 
over his fire, Montgolfier 
thought ; 

“Smoke risea in the 
chimney ; why not en- 


cage this smoke,andhave Vincent Lunardi, an italian attached to the Neapoltan 


‘a force available to raise Sbassy in London, 
loneself into the air?” ane 

This incident happened in 1782, a sh 

er the illustrious lish chemist, 
wendish, had drawn the world’s 
the fact that gases arc definite substances, 
Poseensing definite weight, for hitherto gases 
bad been regarded as unsubstantial airy noth- 
ings. Previous to this, in 1766, Cavendish had 
shown that hydrogen, his own discovery, was 
many times lighter than sir. 
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constructed 
‘the Giret ascent 
ort time 
Henry 


ttention to 


Immediately afterwards Dr. Black, 2 famous 
Edinburgh scientist, propounded the idea that 
& thin globe filled with hydrogen should be 
able to rise and float in the air. It is highly 
probable that M Ifier and his brother fins 
turned their thoughts to aviation and its 
possibilities on hearing of Cavendish’s discovery 
and Black's notion. 

Various stories are told of how these brothers, 
of whom Joseph was the 
more active, came to 
invent the balloon. They 
are said to have stutlicd 
the question scriounly 
for ten years or more 
before they reached any 
definite rewults, On the 
other hand, the most 
reliable account records 
that the halloon was 
invented during the 
tamous siege of Gib- 
rutar, when Joseph 
Montgolfier, an affluent 
manufacturer, Was pay- 
ing o vikit to some 
friends at Avignon. One 
evening, aa he kat in the 
chimney corner, he read 
an account of the siege, 
illustrated by woodcuts. 
Obviously it waa im- 
pousible to bring help 
to the garrison either 
by sea or by land. But, 
could they not be 
reached by air ? 

He had already ob- 
served how smoke {i.e. 
hot air) rose in a chim- 
ney, and his active mind 
instantly set to work to 
consider how this hot 
e Nespokten air might bo stored in 
balloon in 1784, a2d gome sort of an envelope. 

Engish wel There and then he im- 
provised @ little balloon of thin taffeta, placed 
it over some red-hot cinders, and with great 
joy he saw it rise to the ceiling. Immediately 
he wrote home to his brother at Annonay : 
“ Prepare & supply of taffeta and cordage, and 
you shall see the most astonishing thing in the 
world,’ 

Returned home, Joseph Montgolfier demon- 
strated his discovery to his brother by holding a 
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paper bag over a fire fed with wet straw and wool. 
Tie hag filled with hot air and soared aloft. 
Since the brothers were paper manufacturers, 
they suon had a paper balloon of 700 cubic feet 
capacity ready for an experiment on a larger 
soalo, This paper bag rose to the height of 
1,000 fect on ite first tral 

The brothers were overjoyed, and they deter- 
mined to apply their discovery to human 
aviation forthwith. They did not delay, how- 
ever, to wend the results of their experiment to 
the Academy of France for explanation. Prac- 
tical men themselves, they made no effort at 


MAN’S FIRST AERIAL VOYAGE 


4 





J is 
‘Man's first voyage into the aur in a free balloon was made at 
Pans, on the arst November, 1783. The balloon used was 
constructed by Stephen Montgolfter, 
explanation, but they smiled a little at the 
thought of how all the learned academicians 
would w about their paper balloon. 

The first public balloon ascent took place at 
Annonay, about 40 miles from Lyons, on the 
Sth June, 1783, All the town and district 
turned out to witness the spectacle. The 
Montgolfiera produced a vaxt paper bag, 
weighing sltogethor 500 Jb. which would 
inflate into a pear-shaped balloon about 35 feet 
in diameter. The crowd jecred. Such a mass 
would obviously never rise in the air. Without 
& word of reproach Joseph Montgolfier lt a 
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First Public Ascent 


small fire underneath his huge, decorated paper 
bag—and waited. Very gradually it began to 
get bigger and bigger. “Then the men who held 
it down let go, and the bag rose swiftly and 
gracefully into the air, reached a height of about 
O00 feat, dritted over & mile and a half, and 
Iv gently to the ground. The public 
cheered wildly, and then went home to discuss 
the strange sight they had witnessed. 
Interest of the French 
of this tramph the” French 


On he 
Academy demanded that the Montgolfiers 
should bring a balloon to Pan», and it up 


there. The two brothers, however, could not 
leave their business at once, so the impatient 
Academy commissioned a M Charles, one of 
ther number, to make a balloon of his own. 
Charles thought the matter over, and then 
produced a silk globular balloon varnished with 
rubber, which he proposed to fill with hydrogen. 
Thus a notable improvement was made on the 
Picturesque but rather crude type of Mont. 
golfier’s hot-air balloon. 

At 5 p.m. on the 27th August, 1783, the new 
balloon was liberated on the Champ de Mars, in 
Paris. It wa» an impressive oocasion. Troops 
kept the crowds back, every houretop was 
black with spectators. In a shower of rain 
the balloon swooped upwards, until it was lost 
to sight in the clouds. It came to earth near 
Gonesse, a village 15 miles from Paris. The 

i » taking it for s diabolical monster, 
rushed out upon it with pitchforks and hoes, 
and quickly demolished it. 

Meanwhile the Montgolfiers had arrived at 
the French capital, and on the 19th September, 
1783, one of their balloons was sent up at 
Versailles in the presence of the king, queen, 
and all the briluant pre-revolutionary court. 
The eaperiment proved an entire succoss. 

First “Passengers” to Fly 

Tt was Airy Arges that carned the first 
“passengers” that ever made an aerial voyage— 
a sheep. a cock, andaduck. It landed without 
mishap some two miles from Versailles, and 
when a gamekeeper found it, the sheep was 
peacefully near by, while the duck was 

sbout in search of something to eat, 
. however, had been trodden on by the 
shoep during the journey, and was lamed—the 
first casualty in the history of aviation, 

The success of this experiment caused Stephen 
Montgolfier to desire to make an ascent himuelf. 

ingly, @ fine balloon of 100,000 
cubic feet was , ornamented with all 
manner of devices euch as the signs of the 
celestial zodiac. On the 21st thereat 


graxing 
The « 
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ever, ascend himself, and it was first proposed 
that two condemned criminals, who had to bo 
killed somehow, should be sent up. 

This proposal was too much for a certain 
Pilatre de Rozier, who cried out: “ What's 
thn’? Criminals going to have the glory of 
bret ascending to the sky! No! This shall 
never be!" So, aided by his friend the 
Marquis d’Arlandesx, de Rozier at laat Ber. 
suaded King Louis, who was present, to allow 
himrelf and his friend to 
take the criminals’ Place in 
the balloon. At two o'clock 
they got into the basket and 
the balloon was let go. 

Successful Flight 

It rove rapidly into the 
air, encountered a steady 
southerly breeze, drifted 
some five miles in twenty 
minutes, and then landed 
~ufely and gently in a field. 
‘the two aeronauts, none the 
wore for their experience, 
were immensely delighted. 
‘Thus, for the first time in 
history, men socomplished 
an ascent into the air in 
& tree (an oj to a 
captive) balloon. The 21st 
November, 1783, must ever 
remain a red-letter day in 
the scientific progress of 
the human race, 

Charles, however, had not 
been idle with hia hydrogen 
balloons. He had prepared 
a vessel which, at one stroke, 
wlvanced ballooning from 
its infancy to ite prime. 
This was @ ailk, hydrogen-filled balloon, from 
which wey suspended a wicker car, measuring 
8 feet by 4 fect, provided with ballast, scien. 
tific instruments, and proper accommodation 
for two adventurous voyagers. 

The first ascent was announced by Charles 
for the Ist December, 1783, which luckily turned 
out to be @ most beautiful day. Starting from 
the Tuileries Gardens, which were crowded with 
the rank and fashion of Paris, Charles and his 
companion Robert began their ascent ast 
about 2 p.m. They immediately rose high in 
the air, and drifted off to the north-west at 
a speed of about fifteen miles per hour. On 
the ground an enthusiastic cavalcade of horse- 
ae can a eta ot shane ene ©: deeoent 
Waa mi eagerly followed their progress. 

But Charles in his balloon outstripped them, 
and finally came to earth st Nesle, nearly 
thirty miles from his starting-point. A crowd 
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tation on the 1st December, 
safe landing nearly thirty 
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of peasants helped him to secure the balloon 
but by the time his punmers had arrived, Charles 
had decided to drop his passenger, Robert. and. 
then ascend again a: high as powsible. Accord- 
ingly, he made another journey lasting for 
thirty-three minutes, during which he reached 
@ height of 9,300 feet, and took numerous 
readings on the scientific instruments which he 
carried with him. Finally, owing to distension, 
his balloon began to empty itrelf rapidly, and 
thir intrepid  sciontitic 
pioneer of aviation, having 
perceived a fine ploughed 
field," hastened hin descent 
and alighted “gently im 
the fiekl about a league 
from the place whence I set 
out” (on the second. voy- 
age). 
Pioneer of Ballooning 
Thanks to the Montgoltion 
and Charles, the balloon 
becai aun cntablished ine 
vention. The Montgolfiers 
certainty myented it, but 
their rather cumbroun tire- 
loons were not practs- 
cable for voyages of more 
thana few miles As 0 pro- 
B fessional scientwt, Charles 
was far hetter able to cope 
with the problems of the 
ive balloon, and, indeed, 
© ig the pioneer of hal- 
looning aa it existe to-day 
For the modern balloon is 
only an enlarged model of 














‘out from Parein « hydrogen Charles's original craft, with 
"Tica tay * @ few refinements and im- 





wements. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that this professor of 

physics—for such Charles was—should have 
the courage and energy to put into 
practice the product of his academic knowledge. 

One frequently hears the name of Mont- 
golfier, but that of Charles is ignored, or only 
occasionally mentioned. Though the paper- 
manufacturing brothers are worthy of much 
praise indeed. Charles must be acknowledged 
as tho creator of the balloon as a practical 
means of aviation. and, therefore, as the man 
who made the airship possible. 

Ballooning soon became a fairly general and 
safe sport in France, and svon spread to England. 
On the 19th July, 1821, the coronation day of 

y George IV, Charles Green, 3 famous 
balloonist, made an ascent over London, 

Uligg coal gos in the place of hydrogen. This 
innovation proved safe and practicable, and 
ballooning became s far more possible hobby 
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for many folk, for balloons could thus be milatedt 
anywhere where there happened to be a gas 
workn. 

Aero clubs sprang up ail over Europe, races 
were arranged, and international prizes shores 
for competition But, in synte of all thin, cacep 
for ith usefulness m diveloning the state of Hb 
atmosphere, the balloon remained the rich 
man’s hobby. Captive balloons, rt is truc, 
made their appearance for purposes of military 
observation, but, 60 long as the free balloon 
Temamed at the mercy of the winds, it had no 
real possibilities erther in warfare or commerce. 

Directly balloons became at all common, it 
wan, of course, recognized how necessary was 

THE INVENTOR OF THE BALLOON 





Joseph Montgolfer, the son of = wealthy paper manufac 


turer of France, who firat conce:ved the wonderful and far- 


reactung 1dea of a hot-air balloon. 
some form of stecring device At first certain 
sanguine people imagined that a balloon could 
be equipped with sails and tacked like a ship. 
A« a balloon drifts witb the apeed of the 
prevailing wind, this, of course, was a sheer 
impoaribility. 

Next, the two brothers Robert produced 
a melon-shaped balloon, beneath which was 
slung | jong car, equipped with large silken 
oars or paddles and a rudder. An 
ascent was made at Paris in September, 1784. 
The oars were plied with great vigour, and, to 
the joy of everyone, the vessel managed to 
describe a curve through space, deviating from 
the feeble wind then blowing. The 
brothers were quite delighted with the result, 
and declared poady that they had “ polved 
the problem of aerial navigation.” 





ae: at Father of the Airship 


After the brothers Robert came General 
Meusnier and many other inventors who had 
all the elements for constructing a successful 
dirigible balloon at their , excepting a 
motor, This being so, they to be content 
with drawing up plans, and waiting for someone 
elve to invent an engine for them. General 
Meusnier, especially, seems to have been par- 
ticularly ingenious, and many features of his 
admirable design are still incorporated in the 
construction of all non-rigid airships. 

Nineteenth-century Projects 

Throughout the nineteenth century a variety 
of airship projects were brought forward, some 
wane, some wildly fantastic. The real father 
of the airship, however, is Captain Charles 
Renard, 8 French soldier. Renard was, above 
all things, cautious, practical, and steady, con- 
tent to walk before he ran—an invaluable 
quality of mind for the aeronautical pioneer. 

For some years Renard and one or two 
had been diligently studying the 
porsibilities of the airship for the French war 
department. From 1880 to 1882 he was en- 
gaged in trying to obtain permission from the 
war minister {o build 8 dirigible after the plans 
he had drawn up an a result of his researches. 
At last permission was granted, and an ex- 
penditure of about £6,000 was authorized for the 


nject. 
Paice two further of experiment and 
construction, Renard produced his airship 


Ja France, a fine porpoise-shaped veasel of 
rome 66,000 cubic feet capacity. The long 
narrow car, which was suspended from below 
the envelope, contained an electric motor of 
surprising lightness, and a storage battery of 
Renard's own design. 

Fimally, at the beginning of August, 1884, 
the ship was ready for her trials. On the 
fth of the month, at Chalais, she made her 
first voyage in the presence of the war minister 
and his chief of staff She rose quickly from 
the ground, and, as Captain Renard awitched 
on the motor, she gradually gathered way and 
moved off 


Proving the Dirigible Batioon 

Just as the Montgolfiers’ first ascent with 
buman passengers, about a century before, 
had marked the introduction of the balloon, so 





esas shy. de tx oer erage to 
unaided. On the last and most extended of 
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MODERN BRITISH AIRSHIP 





‘The Kegia was a british airsup dengned in 1834 for the purpose of extabhikng communication between the 
cared, and the motive power was intended to Te sapaied bya number o 


Burope, A crew of 17 wan to have been 


‘the central cabin, working the movable flaps 


these flights the ship sailed from Chalais directly 

inst the wind to Pari», turned about over the 

ity, and returned, having made its voyage at 

the very remarkable average Rpeed of 14} miles 
per hour. 

Renard’s succesa naturally gave a new 
impetus to the construction of airships, and 
both in France and Germany various people 
began to construct vessels according to their 
own ideas. Electricity, gas out of the envelope, 
and benzene, driving some sort of primitive 
internal-combustion engine, were all introduced 
as a means of propulsion, and many of these 
attempts at producing a dirigible were crowned 
with certain success. That is to say, peaniy a 
the craft could fiy, but their speed was 
Jow that, in any but the gentlest of breezes, 
they were helpless. It |, however, for 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, and the Lebsudy 
brothers, two wealthy Frenchmen, to make the 
airship a practical and all-weather fiying 
machine of reliability. 

Santos-Dumont's Firat Ascent 

‘One of the most attractive figures among the 
pioneers of aviation, Santos-Dumont was & 
rich young Brasilien, who, having inherited 
vast coffee plantations, found Paris more con- 
genial than his own . In 1897, at the 
age of 24, he made his first ascent in an ordinary 
passive balloon, and at once succumbed to the 
fascinatiov of aeronautics. He forthwith had 
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two balloons made for him, and for a year 
devoted all his energetic nature either to 
ballooning or to motor-cycling, a pastime then 
in ite infancy. 

Thus, by way of amusement, he guined 
experience, both with petrol engincs and 
bal » and he was soon cager to combine 
the two into an airship, His first versel was 
rather crude and primitive affair, driven by 
a 34 h.p. motor-tricyele engine, and only capable 
of carrying one person. Nevertheless, on the 
20th September, 1898, he ascended from the 
Paris zoological gardens and manceuvred round 
and round overhead quite steadily. Finally, 
he flew over the city, and effected a rather 
perilous landing at Bagatelle. 

His Second and Third Vessels 

Elated by his success, he at once put in hand 
@ larger vessel, which, however, behaved very 
badly on ita first voyage, and ended by deposit. 
ing iteelf and its owner in the branches of 
nome high trees. Undismayed, Santos-JJumont 
promptly began to build a third veanel, designed 
on safer lines than his two previous ones. This 
ship, the Sentos-Dumont No. 3, proved perfectly 
safe and tractable, but very slow, in fact 
15 miles per hour was ite maximum speed. 
The inventor made many pleasant tripe in it 
porch bre a 

a eater 

During the summer of 1900, this new ship, 
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No. 4, became an habitual source of delight to 
Paria, for on any fine day during the summer 
months it could be scen flying above the city. 
All these voyages helped Santos-Dumont to 
become a skilful and daring pilot. 

Looking back on his tiny v envelopes and low- 
powered motors, it may be wondered how he 
ever mi the successful and numerous 
trips that he accomplished ; but full allowance 
should be mate for the excellent practical 
knowledge and akill which this constant fi 
above the Par roof-tope brought to 
Dunng all lux career a an acronaut he never 
acquins] more than 8 smattering of techmcal 
knowledge, and remamed a complete amateur. 
He os, sn fact, an example of what energy, 
sound common sense, and enthusiasm can effect 
—provifed they are supported hy a sufficient 
amount of capital 

Rounding the Eiffel Tower 

Santos Dumont neat concentrated his atten- 
tion ou winning the prize offered by M. Deutach 
for the first dirygble te fly from Saint Cloud, 
round the Eiffel Tower, and back again within 
half an hour By duly, 190t, a new machine, 
No 5,was realy, and on the 3th Santos-Dumont 
made hi» first attempt to win this poze. After 
& terrific struggle with a head wind, he com- 
pleted the course m exactly 40 minutes, and 
#0 failed. Directly after hus return hy engine 
suddenly stopped working, and the No 3 was 
wrecked in ihe top at a stately chestnut tree 








> Che (as Easing Reperes | 


just outside the windows of a house. It was 
early m the morning, and the lady of the house 
sent up a breakfast to Santos-Dumont by 
means of a basket on & string. He ate the 
food, and then awaited philosophically the 
arrival of a salvage party. 

Forced Descent in Paris 

On the Sth August, 1901, he made another 
attempt, using No. 5, which had by then been 
repaired. This time he waa extremely lucky to 
eacepe with his life, for he was forced to descend 
in the middie of Paris. He hoped to land on 
the Seine embankment, but, unfortunately, the 
envelope struck the coping of the Trocadero 
Hot The force of the impact exploded the 
gas, and the aeronaut was loft hanging in his 
Irttle basket above the heads of the people. 
Luckily the frame wires attached to the keel 
sustained hir weight, until firemen came and 
rescued him with & rope. 

The very evening of the dav of this adventure 
Santes-Dumont ordered 4 new airship, the 
No 6, 0 far larger and more powerful craft than 
any of its predecessors, By hard work it was 
compicted in three weeks and a day, and on 
the 19th October, 1901, the daring Brazilian 
once again started out from Saint Cloud. Ths 
time success crowned his endeavours, and, though 
on his return journey he was handicapped by 
®& gusty quartermg wind and an erratic engine, 
Santos-Dumont passed the officia) time-keoper 
at Saint Cloud exactly 20} minutes after he 


CLEMENT-BAYARD DIRIGIBLE PREPARING FOR A FLIGHT 


Lae aie J 


In. p09 the Freach firm of Clement-Bayard received an order from Boglend for en earshi the Lebaudy t) 


‘was constructed, foe eld pla of Bi 


st across the Channel was adopted. The vo! 
nucleus of the ayralup branch of Britain’ 
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AIRSHIP PIONEERS 


AN INTREPID EXPLORER OF THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY 


On the 19th October, 1901, Samtoe-Dument flew round the Eiffel Tower in Pans et a rate of 19 mules an hour 
turous feat he proved conclusively, in a way that slenced all the dumal 
a toy, but that at was of the greatest practea! use. 


had set out. He had accomplished the journcy 
half a minute inside the time allowance. 

For the neat six years Santos-Dumont con- 
tinued as active as ever in the study of aviation. 
He built eight more airships, bringing the total 
number he had constructed up to 14 Many 
more accidents befell him, and on one occasion 
he was fished out of the sea off Monte Carlo. 





A th he grew so akitful in managing s small 
di he had built, that he used it to convey 
himself about Paris. 


Spade Work of Santos-Dumont 
By this time new figures were appearing in 
the aeronautic world, men who were intent on 
developing the airship on a large scale. Santos- 
Dumont found it impossible to keep pace with 
the progress made by these people. Though he 
did not in any particular way aid the develop- 
ment of the dirigible, thia brave Brazilian 
seronaut showed all the world what a practical 
and a comparatively safe vessel an simhip 
could be. He was 8 worthy forerunner of its 
ter development, and he will also be remem- 
as one of the parents of the aeroplane. 
After those exciting days he spent flying over 
Paris, Santos-Dumont became psasionately in- 
terested in astronomy, end eventually retired 


By thus adven- 
yphets, that the airship was not to be conndered 





to his home in Brazil, where he built himself 
an_observatory. 

Tho Lebaudy brothers, who were by pro- 
feasion eatremely opulent sugar refiners, turned, 
their attention to aviation i 1899, when they 
commissioned their own gifted engineer, Jullict, 
to prepare plans for a large airship capable of 
high speed. Given carte-blanche to proceed on 
as large & scale as he wished, Julliot produced 
a fine airship, christened the Jaune, bocauae the 
colour of its envelope was a particularly bright 
yellow. The machinery was ail built et the 
Lebaudy factories, and, when tested, thu 
dirigible delighted the brothers immensely 
They therefore decided to raake a special study 
of duigible construction, and gave orders for 
a second and larger airship to be built. 

Centre of Airship Industry 

An aerodrome with adequate sheds was 
erected at Moissan, near Paris, and for the 
time being this place became the centre of the 
world’s aeronautical activities. Here the 
Lebavdy wee launched in 1904, and, after ful- 
fillmg various tests, it became the propert) of 
the French Government who made it the nucleus 
of the French air service. This veesel was fol- 
lowed by the Patrie (1906) and the Republique 
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(1908), each succecding airship being larger and 
more powerful than its predecessor. 

The Lebaudy dirigibles were built on the 
wmi-rigid principle, ich means thet the 
envelope wan ati a long keel, from 
which the cara were suspended. Unlike Santos- 
Dumont’s happy-go-lucky raft, they were the 
outcome of intense seentific experiment, and in, 
all particulars they were moat carefully denigned, 
From the very first the Lebaudys determined 
to build large substantial craft, capable of an 
extended crusme and of carrying many passengers: 
on hound. 

The success of these Lebaudy airvhips soon 
attracted other manufucturem into the same 















SANTOS-DUMONT'S MACHINE FLYING ABOVE ST. CLOUD 





Between the years 1898 and 1906 Santos-Dumont 
capable of flying, From the early experments 





non-ngid airship of to-day developad. 
field of venture. France, in fact, became the 
home of the non-rigid and semi-rigid airships, 
just as Count von Zeppelin made the Lake 


of Couxtance the home of his magnificent rigid 
sirehips, England, however, lagged behind 
her sister countries, and had neither produced, 
nor even posscesed a single dirigible. This 
lack was keenly felt in nome quarters, and the 
London Morning Pod. during 1908, organized 
@ national airship fund for the purpose of 
buying a Lebaudy, and of presenting it to the 
Government. thus forcing the authorities to 
investigate the potentialities of aviation. 

The money was raised. and a vessel of the 
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constructed numerous 
‘made by this intrepid 


Lebaudy type was ordered trom the firm of 
Clement-Bayard, and by April, 1910, the 
airship was completed and ready for service. 
The bold plan of flying it to England was 
adopted, and on the 10th September the 
voyage was commenced. Without a single 
mishap the great vessel sailed steadily across 
the Channel, reaching London after a voyage 
of 242 miles in six hours. Al London cheered 
a the airship cruised slowly over the city before 
finally coming to rest at ‘Wormwood Serubba, 
where @ shed bad been built to house it. 
Following Britain's Lead 

Thix voyage made a profound impression at 
the time, and was s triumph for the Lebaudy 
brothers, for the type of 
ship brought into existence 
by them was now rapidly 
becoming the standard 
lighter-than-air craft of the 
world. The British Govern- 
ment had sct the example, 
and Belgium. Italy, and 
Russia all hastened to equip 
themselves with at least one 
airship apiece. Very soon 
all the European ‘powers 
were organizing an airship 
branch for their armies. 

It in true that now it 
seems a» though the rigid 
airship will be the only 
lighter-than-air craft that 
will survive. Excepting for 
keeping a lock-out for sub- 
marines, and for coast-patrol 
work, the non-rigid airship 
has proved of very little 
value in war time. Further- 
more, with the development 
of the aeroplane, the air- 
ship has fallen out of favour 
as a pleasure craft, for the 
aeroplane is more efficient, 
and many times cheaper to 





srnall aitahs; 
asronaut 


equip snd maintain. 

Nevertheless, the Lebuudy brothers must 
always remain among the true pioneers of aero- 
nautics, for they fostered and developed o 
venwel which for a decade or more remained 
the world’s standard of excellence, and by 
means of which the science of seronsutics 
gained & considerable amount of useful date 
and experience 

An account of the activities of Count Fer- 
dinand von Zeppelin will be found elsewhere. 

[Sec * A History of Acronauticn.” by E. C. Vivian and 
W. Lockwood Marsh (1021): ° My Aimhipa,” by A. 
Hantos-Dumont (1904); “Airships in Peace and War,” 
by K.P. Hearne (1910); and “The Aerial Ship.” by 
F. Lana (1010).] 
the Groups see deteiled Index 
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[erour 2—NAVIGATORS 


HENRY HUDSON 


A SEEKER After the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
How Henry Hudson's Gallant Attempt to Discover a Sea Route Across the North 


‘lar Region Ended in One of 


RACTICALLY ni is known about the 
early life of Henry Hudson, “the worthy 
irrecoverable discoverer,” as he has been 
described. It is probable, however, that he 
belonged to a ily of that name who were 
people of considerable influence in the six- 
teenth century, ana tees siermes Hudson, 
who helped to estab! [usc Company 
Tbe, whieh enter fee ‘the ‘purpose. of 
developing trade Possibilities in the Russian 
seas, was his 
This Hudson died vin 1685, 
many sons. 
tne inom of the navigator 
from time to time, al- 


Hudson was master, to discover 
the pole.” 
Years 


His Early 
Whatever the omens 
of the navigator’s birth and 
bringing, it is likely that he 
spent his early years in an 
atmosphere of commercial enter- 


‘Hudson's youthful fancy wea 
evidently captured by the sight 
of shi; ing up the Thames, 
or wI their strange mer- 
chandise at the qua; Unlike 
many another youth leas for- # 
tunately Placed, che could feed 

talkin: 





from foreign trade. 

Tt neoms almost ceftain that 
Hudson must have sailed the 
seas many timea before he under- 
took the first of the four 
that won him immortal 
The Muscovy. Company trained 
boys and young men destined 
for their service on & term of certain oth 
spprenticeship. Some of the 
boys were sent out to Russia, 


agente. Guhers were taught the diftoul Sct 
of asvigt Trades Increase, & rare document 


Fer bicaraphies act incisded in the Grow: 





the Saddest Tragedies in History 


printed in 1615, we are told that “the ficet 
that went ordinarily thitherward (to Russia) 
entertained three or Jour novices in a ship, and 
80 bred them up seamen, which might make 
up the whole happily some fourescore men 
yearly. . -” This practice must have been 
in force ‘many years, for the company wae 
founded in 1335, Tina what more natural than 
that Henry Hudson experienced one form of 
apprenticeship or perhaps both ? 


HUDSON CAST ADRIFT WITH HIS SON 


Nothing 
Psy ve Spreidorty rep: ae hemept ng ee mit 
ee ae ee bung, is feck, 
company’s ordinary zy expecitions, in 
an expedition in of a north-westerly or 
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north-easterly passage scross the polar regions 
to the far-divtont land of Chins. 

The discovery of some route was of fat 
importance in view of the trade rivalry of the 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese, and a plan 
of Sebastian Cabot’s was eagerly discussed by 
the adventurous merchants in the city. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby’s Expedition 

One of the earliest expeditions carried out at 
Sebastian Cabot's suggestion waa Ied by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, captain-genoral of the flect, 
and consisted of three well-manned vessels. 
After a terrible battering in the ice, two of the 
ahips arrived at a remote xpot on the coast of 
Lapland, Willoughby had but scant know- 

ige of the surroundings, and he had not fore- 
ween the rigour of the arctic climate. The 
result was thut the unfortunate crewa were 
frozen to death. Willoughby's body was after- 
wards found seated at a table in the cabin on 
which was the ship's journal. The third vessel 
arrived safely in the White Sea, where the crew 
‘were by Russian sailors and conveyed 
to the emperor. 

In 1555 Queen Mary granted a charter to 
the Company of Merchant Adventurem, which 
Cabot had organized, and it ix on this document 
that the name of Henry Hudson, the probable 

ndparent of the navigator, firrt appears. In 
same your the Emperor of Russia granted 
@ charter to the company, enabling it to trade 
throughout his dominions. 
Need of North-West Passage 

Hudson must have been fully aware, not only 
of the difficulties of his expedition, but af the 
commercial powibilities, The Muscovy Com- 
pany, however, enriched by its trading arrango- 
mente with Rusia, wan not Ko urgently in need 
of fresh ficlds ax it had beon in the days when 
Cabot made hia suggestion. Nevertheless, the 
search for a north-westcrly passage was still 
regarded as desirable. Hudson was equipped 
with @ small vewel and a crew of twelve men, 
including himuelf and his son, who was described 
as “ John Hudson ; a boy.” 

The Hopewell weighed anchor at Gravesend 
on the Ist May, 1607. The coast of Scotland 
‘was left behind on the twenty-eixth day, and 
eeeee ie whales were observed. Wind 

rende! progress unexpectedly slow. 

“ Our sayle and shroudes did freeze,” no intense 

bet ene we. By the aa June land was 

: gon deaeril it as very, very 

high, and covered with snow. “At the top 

it looked reddish, and underneath # blackish 

clay, with much ice lying about it.”_He named 
the rising ground Mount of God’s Mercie. 

Although Hudson did not know it, the success 
of his expedition was already doomed. The 
Hopewell soon reached the great ice barrier that 
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itabergen, and through which 
it was im ible for a vessel to pass. In the 
vain for a north-eastern passage, Hudson 


explorer named Hudson’s Touches, and which 
is now known as Jan Mayen, was discovered on 
the homeward journey. 

Valuable Results of Voyage 

The whole voyage occupied three months 
and fifteen days, and its results, although 
disappointing in comparison with the original 
ambitious design, were of enormous value to 
the Muscovy Company. Hudson was able to 
recommend his directors to turn their attention 
to the whale trade, and, as a result of his 
investigations, success attended the experiment, 

It is not surprising that the Muscovy Com- 
pany soon sent Hudson on a second journey. 
‘Again nkirting the impenetrable ice barrier, 
he arrived at Nova Zembla on the 27th 
June, 1608, and, after making important in- 
-ventigationa in thee parts of the Arctic regions, 
attempted the heroic feat of rounding Cape 
Tabin (Tartaria), hoping by this means to 
raced the Eacite Ocean, and so sehiere his 
main object of linking up Europe China 
by way of the north. 

Tee, gales, and shifting currents thwarted 
this hazardous attempt, and Hudson decided 
that it was his duty to “save victuall, wages, 
and tackle by @ speedie return and not by 
foolish rashnesse, the time being wasted, to 
lay more charge upon the action than necessitie 
should compel.” 

Third Expedition Suggested 

On his return Hudson met with « oold 
reception, for this time he had discovered 
nothing that would add to the profits of the 
Muscovy Company. They refused to finance 
a third expedition. The navigator’s fame, 
however, had spread, and he was approached 
by the Dutch East India Company to undertake 
® third voyage of discovery. 

‘Two veasels, the Good Hope and the Half 
Hoon, left Amsterdam on the 25th March, 1609, 
Hudson being in the latter. Almost from the 
beginning, there was threatened mutiny among 
the men. Hudson at first directed his course 
towards his old haunts, but his crew complained 
80 loudly of the hardships endured amidst the 
ioe and snow that he was obliged to remain 
near the Newfoundland coast. At this point 
the Good Hope decided to turn about and set 
sail for Holland. 
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Explores the Hudson River 
THE HALF MOON ON 


On hus turd voyage of dacovery in 160m, Hudson was provided 


pera, main Soe nae ied to Holland 


“HENRY HUDSON 
THE RIVER WHICH BEARS HUDSON'S NAME 


Srith two vessel, the /{alf Moen, wiuch he commanded i 
Newloundland. Having crused about the oust coast of 





A America, Bee navigator maied up the Hcdaon Raver were has shag waa eunied Fo the nate Lada 


Hudson's unruly crew 
his route, but he contri 
portant discoveries. 


tically dictated 
to make some im- 
Avoiding the Arctic 
regions. he crossed the Atlantic, reached Nova 
Scotia, and cruised up and down the east coast 
of North America, looking for trading possi- 
bilities, and making efforts to enter upon 
friendly relationship with the natives, He 
was, however, greatly impeded by the folhes 
of hus quarrelsome, grasping crew. Ho reached 
Sandy Hook early in September, and after- 
wards succeestully the theory that 
had been ndvanced by Haklnyt of the existence 
of @ passage bisecting the continent. 

‘Salis Up a.Great Raver 

Soon afterwards Hudson sailed for a con- 
siderable distance up the great river which has 
since borne his name. He saw no mgns of 
white men, and concluded that he was the first 
Christian to explore the river. In this assump- 
tion he was only partly justified, for the river 
was ly marked upon maps, although it 
had not hitherto been navigated to such an 
extent. But the voyage was not a succeseful 
one from the point of view of the Dutch East 
India Company, who offered him only the 
poorest terms for another vuyage. 

Hudson, who was accompanied by his young 
son John, started out on the last and most 
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dramatic of his voyages on the 17th April, 1610 
bred appears to have sailed under the auapicer ot 
luscovy Company again, but there in 
e eine that the expedition wan privately 
financed by three gentlemen of means— 
Sir Thomas Smythe, Sir Dudley Digges, and 
John Wolstenholme. The Discovery, im which 
he pniled, was & vousel of 55 tons. and war fitted 
out for a long voyage, the abject of winch Was, 
once more, to find passage through the polar 
regions to the other mde of the world. 
The Seeds of Tragedy Sown 

The seed» of tragedy were sown almost at 
the beginning, Among the crew there was 9 
young man named Heury Greene, whom 
Hudson had befmended durmg hw short stay 
on shore. We are told that Greene wus “ borne 
in Kent of worbipfull parents,” and that at 
a vory early age dissolute and wasteful hubite 
had reduced him to want. 

The circumstances of the first meeting 
between Hudson and Greene are unknown, 
but it is certain that Hudson treated the worth- 

fone oune mann Eko a fash, fenog bem wate ie 
house and ith food. 


the enterprise had appointed @ mariner named 
Colburne, in whom they had great confidenco, 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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to amist Hudson. Not unnaturally. the letter 
wax incensed at this stight upon hix seamanship. 
At the last moment he sent Colburne ashore 
with a letter to the directors stating his reasons 
for dismissing him, and he took care to slip 
the Diaovery's anchor before any discussion 
of the matter could take place. The incident 
undoubtedly disturbed Hudson. and it ia 
extremely probuble that the crew received the 
full benefit of his ill-humour 
Heavy Ice Encountered 

The Discovery left London on the 17th April, 
1610, Trouble began shortly after Greenland 
wan reached. The ship ran into ioe. and 








Hudson wan unable to extricate her, There 
were tiurmuriigs among the men. who saw that 
their marter was in difficulties, Eventually 





Hudson revealed the chart showing the ship's 
Ming out that they had reached a 
ycues farther north than any previous: 
He made an appeal to them to 
Whereupon some were of one mind 
and xome of another, some wishing themsclves 
at heme aid seme not earn pre, Ko they 
were out af the tee; but there were some who: 
then ryake words, which were remembered a 
great while after” 

Hudson. at least, did not forget them. for 
shortly atterwards he dirmined Robert duct, 
the mate, and promoted the hoatswain. Robert 
Bylot, to bm place, Meanwhile, the unlucky 
Hiltle Khip war buffeted about in the ice-fields, 
and the foulest weather wax encountered. After 
three months spent “in a Jubyrinth without 
end.” winter quarter were found in the south 
of dames’s Bay. A few dayn later the ice 
closed in round the Discovery. 

Rewards for Obtaining Food 

The supply of good food wax not sufficient 
for a long winter, and Hudson offered rewards: 
for the killing of bird. heaxt, or fixh, But the 
dinaffection increased, the men, apparently, not 
being uble to forgive Hudeon for having failed 
to escape from the ice. In November, Johan 
Willinms, the gunner, died. God pardon the 
master’s uncharitable dealing with thik man,” 
wrate Atweuk Prickett in his log. which seems 
to te that Hudson's temper bad not 
been improved by the hardship: of the voyage. 

About this time, certain actions of Henry 
Greene had caused trouble, and Hudson was 
continually obliged to xbield him. According 
to Abacuk Prickett. the young man “ stood 
upright and very inward with the master, 
and wav a serviceable man every way for man- 
hood ; but for religion. he would say, he was 
cleane paper whereon he might write what he 
would.” His evil character soon led 1o serious 
disturbances among the crew. 

When John Williams died there was dissen- 
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Incitement to Mutiny 


sion as to who should possess the grey cloth 
gown which the unfortunate gunner had worn. 
Greene used his influence with Hudson to 
obtain this. although, being without wages, he 
could not pay for it as the others would have 
done. Soon afterwards Hudson quarrelied with 
the carpenter. who had refused to go ashore 
and build a hut. The master guined his 
point, and the hut was built, but the carpenter's 
auger rankled. Greene was foolish enough to 
take his part. 

‘This so angered Hudson that he turned upon 
his favourite. and took the gunner’s cloak from 
him. The ungrateful young man thereupon 
began to plan mischief, From that moment he 
joined with the men against Hudson, and, in 
fact. he was the leading spirit in the unfor- 
givable crime that followed. 

Three Months of Bitter Weather 

The sufferings of the marooned party must 
have been intense, and the situation was 
aggravated by the undercurrent of trickery 
and conspiracy directed against the master. 
Through those three months of bitter weather 
and short rations, Greene was slowly poisoning 
the minds of the crew, and inciting them to 
action, when the opportunity should occur, 
But that could not be until the ice broke. 

“To apenk of all our trouble in this time of winter,” 
writen Abucuk Prickett, “would bee too tedious. But I 
must not forget to nhow how mercifully God dealt 
with uy in this time: for the apace of three moncths 
wee had such store of fowle of one hinde (which were 
partridge: as white a milke) that wee killed above 
an hundred dozen. bedden other of sundry worts 5 
Tor wil was finh that came to the net.”” 

The irony of it was that. when the spring 
came, thexe caxily killed birds flew away instead 
of, n4 might be expected, settling to breed. The 
men were compelled to eke out their rations 
hy eating mox gathered on the shore, and 
frogs, while they drank a decoction prepared by 
the ship's doctor from a substance resembling 
turpentine that oozed out of a tree. 

Opportunities for Villainy 

With the breaking-up of the ice came better 
opportunitics for ing—and villainy. One 
day Greene and a man named Wilson plotted to 
go out in the ship's boat. ostensibly to fisb, in 
reality to excape with the net and shift for 
themuelven, they had succeeded Hudson 
muight have lived to see England once more, and 
the world would probably have been rid of two 
scoundrel. On the eve of their departure, 
however, Hudson noticed a fire burning in the 
distant woods, Convinced that this implied 
human habitation. and possible food, he took 
the boat himeelf, and set out to explore the 
mainland. He was gone some days, during 
which time Greene and Wilson lost no time in 
corrupting the rest of the crew. 
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Three hundred years after her historic trip across the Atlantic Ocean and up the Hudson River, Hudson's famous ship, 


‘Helf Moon, was reconst 


Hudson returned from his fruitless errand 
and began to set the ship in order for the home- 
ward journey. It is said that he wept when 
handing out to the men the remaining ration 
of bread, consisting of one pound apiece. There 
‘Was enough to last fourteen duys, but Wilon 
ate his share in one day, and Greene likewise 
soon disposed of a week’s supply. A further 
fishing expedition was undertaken but it yielded 
les, than a hundred small fish. 

Begins to Lose His Nerve 

The Discovery was got under way on the 
1sth June, but the wihd proved contrary, and 
she ran into ice. At this point Hudson seems 
to have begun to lose his nerve, “not caring 
to goe one way or other.” and offering no 
explanation to the exasperated and half-starved 
members of his crew. 

A crisis was reached on the 2lst dune. 
Lying in his cabin, nursing a lame leg, Abacuk 
Prickett was approached by Greene and Wilson, 
who informed ‘hen that they, and the majority of 
the crew had decided to turn “the master 
and all the sicke men” into the small boat, 
and leave them to fend for themselves. To do 
Prickett justice, he expressed himself as horrified 
by the proposition. and for a long while held 
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9. The two men in the prow of the 
Hudson's crew, 





out against the argument and threats of the two 
conspirator. But he wus offered no chore 
other than sharing the horrible fate that awaited 
Huilson, or aequiescing to Greene's proporals. 

Short of revealing the plot, Prickett did 
everything that he could to avert its operation. 
He sought out Robert duet. who “ becaure hee 
was an ancient man, 1 hoped to have found 
some reason in him,” but the latter proved 
more determined even than Greene. The 
others were equally beyond appeal to reason, 
Prickett, himself hungry and desperate, tried 
to soothe his conscience. and put a glam of 
deceney upon the affair, by binding hm anro- 
ciates in an oath: “ You shall sweare truth 
te God, your prince and countrie: you shall 
doe nothing but to the glory of God and the 
good of the action in hand, and hurme to 
mo man.” 

An Attempt to Restrain the Crew 

By framing this strangely worded cath, so 
by itical on the face of it, Prickett may 
have half hoped to sway the minds of the crew, 
but in any case it would not have been difficult 
to persuade men driven near to madness 
through hunger and the fear of death to swear 
anything, or to salve their consciences on 
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the acore of “the good of the majority.” It 
must be remembered tov, when consideri 
all the motives that led to the blackest 
erimes committed at soa, that Greene had told 
hin associates that Hudson was no longer 
capable of piloting the ship to safety. and that 
there was food hidden in the master’s cabin. 

“It wan darke, and they in a readies to. 
put thin deed of darkues, in execution ” Prickett 
managed to persuade them to postpone action 
until the mormng, and the time until a late 
hour was filled in by whinpered discussion as 
to whom should accompany the master. 

Hudson Seized and Bound 

Only two members of the crew were now 
doubttul—John King and the carpenter, the 
latter hem especially under wateh since it 
was known “the master Joved him.” In the 
morning Creene went to this man and talked 
fo him while the rest of the gang seed and 
hound Hudson as he came out of his cabin, 
Meanwlule, duct) approsched John King in 
the hold. ‘The latter, who had apparently 
heard of the plot. praluced a sword, but 
duct culled for help und King was overpowered. 

On deck a dreadtul scene was being enacted. 
Hudson, with his arms tightly hound behind, 
Joghed. around him for a friendly eye, apart 
from those of the sich men who had no choice. 
Contronted hy the carpenter, he spoke to him, 
but the man made no answer and avemed to 
fe won over to the conspirators, although at 
the last moment be relented and went mto the 
bout with Hudson, John Kmg appears to 






Cast Adrift to Die 


have capitulated, for his name does not appear 
in the list of those put into the boat. 

Prickett narrowly escaped inclusion among 
those doomed to certain death, for at the 
last moment he fell on his knees and t 
them “to remember themselves, and to doe 
ts they would be done unto.” He was locked 
in his cabin, but, through the window space, 
he managed to tell Hudson that it was Greene 
who first hatched the plot, and not Juet, as 
the former suspected. 

After nome fearful last moments of hot 
debate. owing to the parting of friends and 
Greene’» savage animosity, the list of those to 
be abandoned was finally agreed upon. Hud- 
#on and his son and seven other men, more or 
Jean ailing. were forced to enter the boat, 
which was speedily cut adrift. The Discovery 
with Robert Bylot as ite master, then put 
on sail until the boat was out of sight. 

The Fruits of Iniquity 

Nothing was ever heard of Henry Hudson 
and his companions, but their tate was sealed, 
for they had no food and no means of finding 
it or of steering a course through the ice- 
Dlocked seas. The Discovery arrived in Eng- 
land in September, with only a remnant of its 
erew alive. The majority had died of star- 
vation, and others. including Greene. had heen 
killed in encounters with Eakimos. The story 
of the desertion soon leaked out, and the 
guilty survivor, were thrown into prison. 

ee ¢ Howry Hhudson the Navigator," edited hy the 
Habluyt society (100), 





THE GREAT RIVER DISCOVERED BY HUDSON WHERE IT PASSES NEW YORK 





Far different a the Hudion River of to-day to that up which the intrepid navigator euraey id 2m 1609. 
ats banks, and the only evidence of humati habstatson waa provided by the natrec Indians, Novena fifteen years after- 
wards did the first white settlers arrive at the mite on which new stands New Yori, the second largest city in the world. 


Do great cities 
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GEORGE M. PULLMAN 





means It is tesa than seventy-five years 


wet young 


OXE night, during the early ‘fifties of the 

nineteenth century, 8 young American, who 
was in a fair way to making a success of his 
business as a building contractor un a large 
seale, travelled from Buffalo to Westfield in a 
sleepi It was his firet experience of 
the kind, and naturally he looked round him 
and examined the arrangementa 

He soon discovered that these were of a 
most unsatisfactory description. Pansengers 
reclined on hard mattresses in roughly built 
bunks fitted into the sides of the carriage. 
The scanty bedding provided was of oe 
coarsest kind. Discriminating persons 
ferred to dispense with sheets and blankets, 
covering themselves jnsteed with overcoats 
and shawls. 

At one end of the car a smoky stove sent 
out « fluctuating glow of warmth. A fitful 
yellow light emanated from the few candle 
jamps suspended from the ceiling and swaying 
to and fro with the jerky motion of the train. 

Discomfort Sets Him Thinking 

Unable to sleep or to read, the young man 

thou up to think. pathnines te fix his 
ta Uy it subjects, but ever 
Peudden jerk of the train, or the 

discovery of 's pasticslasiy bard piace in the 
mattress upon which he lay, toasing from ide 
to side, brought his mind back te the problem 
of how the unnecessary hardship which he and 


years ago that @ reatless night of travel 
Pullman thinking of a remedy for the discomforts of long-distance reilway travelling 


In America, that country of grest distances, Pullman cars are now neceanties of travel, snd an Great Britain they are by no 
uncommon, between Buffalo 


and Westfield 


his fellow travellers were enduring with ut 
complaint could possibly be avoided. 

The journey was long, ond the young man 
had brains, Before dawn broke he had worked 
out plans for remedymg the evil that hud been, 
so forcibly brought to hiv» notice He had, 
in fact, thought out the first Pullman cur, 
and he was so sure of the details of its con- 
struction that he did not even make notes. 

‘As a result of that young man’s mght of 
restless discomfort, it is now possible to travel, 
without change, from Washington to Nan 
Francisco—e journey of 3,625 miles, occupying 
five daye—under conditions of eare and comfort 
that make the mere fact of travelling scarcely 
noticeable, 

Progress in the development of the sleeping- 
car had been remarkably slow compared with 
the rapid growth of the railway itwelf 

The First Railway Sleeping-Car 

The first was introduced by the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad of Pennsylvania 
in 1836, and it remained m much the same 
primitive condition for more than event 
years. The cars were little more than travel- 
ling bunks, and humanity, conservative in the 
mass, would, perhaps, have continued to make 
shift with them for many more years had not 
the indignation of George Mortimer Pullman 
been aroused by his mmplessant experience. 

Pullman was born at Brockton, a village in 
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the Cheuteugua county, New York state, 
on the 3nl March, 1831. After an ordinary 
schooling that ended in his fourteenth year, 
he entered the craployment of @ local store- 
keeper, recviving a salary of 40 dollar« annually. 
Three years later he grew tired of the restric 
i f ockton, and migrated to Albion, 
where his elder brother hud already ket up in 
business as a cabmet-maker. 

Pullman quickly acquired xicill and experience 
in all branches of woodwork, At first there 
wax plenty of scope for both the brothers, 
hot at the end of peven year the business 
done proved inadequate to their joint needs. 
George Pullman, therefore, began ta look 
about him for a wider field of activ 

At that time the New York authe rs hal 
begun to carry out a xcheme for widening the 
Erie Canal, which passed through Alhion. 
One of the ¢ difficulties of thix under. 
faking wax the removal of the many wares 
houses and faetorick thiut stood along the 
original bauks of the canal, They had to be 
taken do and rebuilt on the new banks. 
Pullman, ineaperionced as b asin this kind 
af work, put ina tender whieh was accepted. 
He engaged a staff of Inbourer, and carried 
out the dificult: undertaking in a most satin 
factory manner. 

Fortune Awalts in Chicago 

Thin fortunate opportunity enabled Pullman 
Yo never his partnership with hia brother, and 
journey westwards in search of similar open. 
ings in hie newly found profexsion. Fortune 
ayuin favoured him, for he arrived in Chicago 
at a time when extenai were being 
anade for raising the le 

"The city had heen huxtily built ‘upon sand 
dunes and low-lying ground, with the result 
that proper drainage was imposible, and the 
cellar and ground floors of the houxes were 
constantly being flooded. Pullman obtained 
contracts for the rebuilding of many houses 















































Rebpiiding « City 


that had sunk into the soft ground. Among 
other buildings that he raised to the level 
of the new streets was the famous Tremont 
House. 

In Chicago, too, Pullman got into touch with 
the modern spirit of enterprise and commercial 
expansion. He met young men who, like him. 
self, were full of ideas—young men destined 
to play important parts in the rapid develop- 
ment of America’s manifold industries. 
he had completed his contracts, and accumu- 
[ated some capital, Pullman began to consider 
in wl of many directions it would be most 
profitable to turn his energy and money. 

It was shout thix time that he made the 
night journcy that wax to decide this question 
for him. Going to Bloomington, a township 
about 125 miles from Chicago, he approached 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
with an offer to improve their existing sleeping- 
cars. The company invited him to inspect 
all their cars, and’ gave him a contract te 
carry out hix suggestions, 

His First Sleeping-Car 

Pullman selected two of the cars, and, with 
the assistance of a small staff of railway em- 
ployees, set to work on the alterations. He 
had made no plans on paper, and he worked 
out the detailx and measurements as they 
occurred to him on the spat. 

Hix first wtep war to remove the unwieldy 
bunks, and replace them with compact upper 
berths that could be moved out of sight durn 
the daytime. These bertha were fanpended 
from the ceiling of the car by ropes and pulleys, 
and held in position by iron rod« running from 
floor to roof. They constituted the nucleus 
of the improved car, and were entirely the 
invention of Pullman. 

Oil lampx took the place of the candles, and 
an improved type of heating stove was intro- 
duced. One of Pullman's earliest ideas was 
that the car should be more durable as well 




















THE FIRST RAILWAY SLEEPING-CAR MADE BY PULLMAN 





The Pioneer took a year to build, and cost rds of 
than any railway catrlage hitherto built. It rest 
resilient type of spring 


20,000 
It rested on an improved trolley, the chief features of which 
‘and a “ ahock absorber.” 
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dollars, 1t was a foot wider and 
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Woolng the Public 


ag mote comfortable than before. He. there- 
fore, substituted stout hickory wood for the 
flimsy cherry wood previously used. Plush 
upholstery gave a finished appearance to the 
new interior, which. although still capable of 
improvement and far from luxurious, con- 
stituted an enormous advance on that of the 
original cars. 

A trial trip aroused little public interest. 
No crowd assembled at the station to see the 
train draw out with the first two Pullman cara 
attached to it. A few passengers had booked 
seat», and the conductor had great difficulty 
m uading them to remove their boots. 

inventor paased the night in one of the 
berths. It is doubtful whether he slept much 
better than on the occasion when he had first 
thought of his idea, for his mind was busy 
thinking out plans for additional comforts and 
improvement 
sure was he that the public would ulti- 
mately come to appreciate the benefits that 
he had offered them, that he invested all his 
capital in the building of another car. This 
time he carried out the entire construction, 
exterior af well as interior. 
Points of the Pioneer 

The Pionees, the first real model Pullman 
car, took a year to build, and cost upwards 
of 20,000 dollars It waa a foot wider and two 
and a half feet higher than any railway carriage 
hitherto built It rested on an improved 
trolley, the chief features of which were a 
specially resilient type of apring and 2 “ shock 
absorber” in the shape of a solid block of 
rubber placed between the springs and the 
floor of the carriage. 

The Pioneer was so large that it would 
not pasa under the bridges or between the 
narrow platforms of the existi railway 
stations. The directors of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, however, had such faith in 
Pullman’s invention that they gave instruc- 
tions for the necessary alterations to be made 
throughout their system.. 

By this time considerable public interest 
had been aroused in the Pullman cars, and, 
when President Lincoln died, there was & 
widen) demand that the Pioneer should 
be attached to the train which conveyed his 
body from i to Springfield. Extra 
gangs of men were put on to the work of adjust- 
ing the track, and all was ready in time. A 
few years later, when General Grant engaged 
the Pioneer, in which to travel from Detroit 
to Galena, in Illinois, 
built for the journey. 

Other cars followed the Pioneer, and in 
each one some new device rewarded the per- 
sistence and painstaking efforts of the in- 
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ventor. There were now carpets and curtains. 
The bedding was such as to remove all scruples 
from the minds of diffident pasaengers. 

But the process of wooing the public into 
patronizing the cars was a slow and costly one. 
Other railways refused tu adopt the new cams, 
on the ground that the pubhe would not pay 
the increased priv. This wax a ncrious vow 
to Pullman, who could see no return for hia 
outlay unless the demand for the new cars 


SHOWING HOw IT {S DONE 
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“Tbe easly Pullman cars aroused widespread interest, and 
the inventor was frequently called upon to explun the 
details of ther construction. 


increased. He, therefore, suggested to the 
companies that they should run cara of the 
new pattorn together with the old ones, and 
let the public judge for themeelves whether 
the benefits were worth the increased fare. 

The experiment brought success. Very soon 
the only passengers to be seen in the old cars 
were those whose complaints were loud beoause 
they had been too late to secure a berth in 
one of the new type. Shortly afterwards, the 
old “cattle truck” disappesr de ever. 
Competition com: er railways to adopt 
Poltnan care, net each new one outdid the 
former, both in decorative featurea and in 
luxury of accommodation. 
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A contemporary writer describes the advan- 
tages of ‘the absence of mattresses or dingy 
curtains by day, the beauty of the window 
curtains looped in heavy folds, the French 
plate mirrors suspended from the walls, as 
well a4 the weveral beautiful chandehers with 
exquisitely ground shades hanging from a cciling 
painted with chaste and elaborate design upon 
w delicately tinted azure ground, while the 
Wack walnut woodwork and rich Brunsel 
carpeting make the picture 

The First "Hotel 

In 1867 the first “hotel car” was put into 
rervice on the Creat Western Railroad of 
Cunada, Substantial meals were prepared in 
a kitchen at the end of the car, and the diners 
ate at tables placed in sections. At night the 
berths were taken down, and the interior was 
trandormed into a sleeping apartment 

This combinution car was afterwards aban- 
doned, but at the time it was hailed ax a triumph 
of Pullman's ingenuity. His later invention 
of the vextibule enabled pawengers to pass 
through from the sleeping to the dining or 
lounge car, and #0 pimplified the prohiem of 
comfort for every contingency of travel. 

I ia difficult to over-estimate the enormous 
stimulus to railuay travelling in America that 
was provided by the introduction of the Pull- 
min car. People who had hitherto dreaded 
Jong journeys now embarked upon them for 
pleasure. The sis days’ journey from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific had bevome, as a con- 
temporary traveller capresed it, “ nothing 
more then a@ sis days’ sojourn in a luxurious 
hotel, past the windows of which there con- 
stantly flowed a great panorama of the Ameri- 
ean continent, thouxands of miles in length, 
and as wide as the eve could reach ~ 

Works Established at Detroit 

When it ts considered how vaet an area ix 
covered by the railways in America, and that 
once people had heard of the new care they 
absolutely refuscd to travel im any others, it 
can be ween that) Pullman was soon amply 
rewarded for hin enterprine, A company wis 
formed, and Jarge manufacturmg works were 
opened up at Detrot. But thir increase in 
output did not lewd to a standardization of 
the car. Pullman was always improving 
his designs, and, perhaps, no modern innovation 






























has kept pace with the times so unfailingly ax 
the Pullman ¢ 
At one time its decorative features reflected 





the florid style in vogue, resembling the in- 
terior of a French drawing-room in the rococo 
period. Gradually this unnccessary extrave- 
gance of design gave way to a simplicity more 
suitable to the taste of later generations, while 
greater attention was paid to the scientific 


Introduced into England 


working out of details in regard to heat, light. 
and space. 

In England, the old Midland Railway Com- 
pany were the first to adopt Pullman cars. 
Eighteen were ordered early in 1873, and the 
arrangement of the contract reveals the shrewd- 
ness of Pullman’s mind. No charge was 
made for supplying the oars, which remained 
ihe property of the Puliman company, who 
derived their profits from the extra fares 
charged. The only stipulation waa that the 
railway company guaranteed the Pullman com. 
pany the exclusive right to provide the cara, 

London to Brighton by Pullman 

By 1879 Pullman sleeping and drawing-room 
cars were in use on three English and three 
Scottish lines, and in November of that year 
the Great Northern Railway inaugurated Pull- 
man dining-cars. In 1888 the ‘ Pullman, 
Limited, Expres” started a rogular service 
hetween London and Brighton on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. These 
trains were composed of four Pullman cars— 
@ parlour car, a drawing-room car, a restaurant 
car, and a smoking car. Im 1889 the same 
railway began to run the first Pullman veati- 
bule train, three Pullman care being attached 
tu a train made up of three first-class cars. 

Until 1906 the Pullman Company, Limited, of 
England was run ax a part of the American com- 
pany. Since that date, owing to the develop- 
ment of the system in the United States, it has 
teen carried on a4 a separate concern, though 
wtill bearing the name of Pullman. 

On the Continent the Pullman company 
found themsclyes forestalied by another car, 
invented by Colonel W. D. Mann. It resembled. 
the Pullman var in some reapects, one difference 
being that it was divided into compartments, 
or * boudoirs,” connected by a private door used. 
ouly by the car attendant. Many similar 
companies quickly sprang into existence 
with rival sleeping-cars, but none of them 
approached the Pullman in “roominess" and 
up-to-date equipment. 

Yearly Issue of Pollman Tickets 

In a normal year more than 16,000,000 
tickets are ixaued to various stations all over 
America, and a further 8,000,000 are sold by 
the conductor to last-moment travellers, and 
there are about 7,500 Pullman cars operating 
over a total of 223,500 miles of track. 

Jn 1908 the finst * all steel” Pullman oar 
was constructed, the amount of woodwork in 
it being so small that one man could easily 
carry it in a wheelbarrow. Pullman had long 
realized that the introduction of steel would 
greatly simplify the procesa of manufacture, 
and, in successive cars, he had aimed at the 
inclusion of more and more of this metal. 
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How the Car is Built Up 






Aluxuriously appointed Pullman 
an important pert in the opening wp of Can 


Riveters took the place of es vices in 
the workshops, and the steam-hammer followed 
the band-saw. The Pullman car is built up 
on a steol girder, 81 fect in length, and woigh- 
ing more than nine tons. Upon this the 
foundation is riveted, bit by et, forming a 
base weighing some 27,000 1b. The super- 
structure, consisting of steel posts and plates, 
and forming the body of the car, is then added. 
‘The sides of the frame are of a strength suffi- 
cient to bear the whole weight of the car. 

At each end of the car stout steel poste are 
erected, providing protection against the most 
violent collision, The whole structure is then 
handed over to the painters and upbolsterers, 
who rapidly transfurm it from a ekeloton of 
girder and plates into its final form. 

‘What Pullman Achieved 

The achievement of Pullman was that he 
not only created a means of travelling in 
luxury, thus adding to the possibilities of 
enjoyment and education for thousands of 
people, but that he devised a service which 
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HOW EASY TRAVEL MAKES LIGHT WORK OF LONG DISTANCES 


roam car on the‘ International, Limited,” 
ada, for Iti on nach vast ralway #3 
travel are apecially appreciated, 


GEORGE M, PULLMAN 


Canada. The Pullman car has played 
tems that the benefits of comfortable 


made the operation of that meany as smooth 
as poeible. He never spared pains or money 
to improve hin cars or make the benefit: of 
them more acocusible to the public. 

It has been said, with truth, that the con- 
trolling of the Pullman company ix analogous 
to the management of a hotel with 260,000 
beds and an annual registration of 24,000,000 
people. Every year 108,500,000 pieces of 
linen are washed and ironed, and the slightest, 
stain or tear means that the article in question 
has to be scrapped. Linen to the valuc of 
some £4,000 ix often condemmed in une year, 

Founder of a Township 

These figures give a good idea of the mighty 
organization which Pullman built up ax # 
Tesult of his reventment of the hardship suffered 
by himself and others auring a single night's 
journey. He will also go down in history ax 
the founder of the township near Chicago 
which bears his name. In this respect he wax 
able to make ful! use of the knowledge and 
experience he had gained in his earlier days. 
the Greups ave detailed Index 
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In 1879 it benerie ecesary for the Pullman 

y to build new manufacturing premines, 

fa addition to their works at Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pinna, and Wilmi: When this became 
known, togother wit the fact that the works 


would cost £200,000 and that 2,000 men would 
be employed in them, there was naturally 


GEORGE MORTIMER PULLMAN 


The renter of the Pullman car had a genius for re- 
id, for bis model town was built on what had 
nce been a water-voaked praine. 


great excitement among the real estate agents 
of Chic 


» who did all they could to obtain 
busttican,”” 
yy months, however, Pullman made 
ho definite statement. Every day newspaper 
reporter called, but failed tooltain the neces: 
sery information. All sorts af conjectures 
wore made as ta the probable ste. Rumours 
went round, and people with | interests at 
wtake endeavoured in vain to conti them. 

Pullman, beset by inguirem, at length 
resorterl 10 evasive tactics. With much osten- 
fatiousness, he inspected sites which he had 
ho intention of purchasing. Jn the end, he 
began to buy the land he wanted through a 
nominee, and it was the cuteness of a news- 
paper reporter, who discovered this purchase 
and guewed that the nominee in question 
could not want the land for himself, that led 
to the divulging of the secret. 

An Unpromising Building Site 

The eite, in fact, wan one that had hardly 
been in the Fanning at all—a barren, water- 
eosked prairic that seemed hopeless for build- 
ing, Purposes. The real estate agents had 

z] without Pullman's genius for drain- 
ing ond reclaiming iand. 
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Reclaiming « Marsh 


Within a short while the whole area had 
been drained and serelen: under Pullman’s 
veal superviaion, 8 manufacturing 
town, including, in addition to the works, 
model dwellings for the employees, shops, 
school and market houses, a library and 
theatre, had been erected on what had pos 
been a desolate marsh. The population of 
Pullman in January, 1881, numbered only 
four persons. A year later there were 2,084 
inhabitants, and in 1884 the number ‘hod 
grown to 8,203. In 1888 it was incorporated 
with Chicago. 
How the Pullman Employees Live 
A recent writer ha» described the conditions 
in which 12.00 Pullman employees live to-day 
in this suburb of Chicago, founded for them 
by their employer : 

* A town that ia bordered with bright beds 
of flowers and green velvety stretches af lawn ; 
a town, in a word, where alt that is ugly, and 
discordant, and demoralizing, is eliminated, 
and all that inspires to thrift, cleanliness, and 
self-respect is generously provided.” 


A PULLMAN CAR SLEEPING-BSERTH 





The sleeping berth sia a modem Pultnen car 
past antgcom the unweldy | Das amg tee — 

Pullman remained in close association with 
the great organization he had created until 
his death in 1897. He has been succeeded 
by men of great ability, who paid the highest 
compliment to his memory by maintaining 
the Pullman service in avcordance with the 
ideas of its originator. 
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GROUP 4.—AUTHORS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The HEROIC LAIRD of ABBOTSFORD 
How Sir Walter Scott Poured Forth His Stirring Pocms and Romances and in 
the Evening of His Life Faced Misfortune with a Brave Heart 


HEN Sir Walter 

Scott was appren- 
ticed to the law, his 
father once spoke of his 
indifference to business 
and study, saying that 
he feared. his son would 
never make an advocate, 
and that he had been 
born to become no 
hetter than a wandering 
fiddler. 


Able and experienced 
aa the elder Walter Scott 
was, he recognized only 
hix son's lack of enthu- 
sinam for legal studies, 
and his passion for com- 
pany and gaicty, and 
saw no glimmering of his 
genius a4 a writer. 

His Education 

Ax a matter of fact, 
while Scott was engaged 
in acquiring an educa- 
tion at schools in Edin- 
burgh and Kelso, and 
afterwards at Edinburgh 
University, and in ob- 
taining a footing in the 
legal profession, and 
even when, later on, he 
was practising at the 
Bar, no one gave a 
thought to the posri- 
bility of his attaining 
fame as a writer. Walter 
Scott was, indeed, thirty- 
one years old before he 
wrote enything which 
created the slightest no-* 
tice in literary circles. 
but with “The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish 
Border ” he achieved un- 
dying fame at e bound. 

Walter Scott was born 
in College Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, on the 15th August 
1i71,_ His father, also 
named Walter, was a 
writer to the signet, and 
his mother was the 
daughter of a professor zaini 
of medicine at the 


monument in Princes Street, 


Tip, magnificent Soot 
bare, showing the see seated Sure of the writer. 





University of Edinburgh. 
Roth of Scott's parents 
were descendants and 
connexions of families 
of the landed gentry of 
Scotland. 

There appears to be a 
popular tradition that 
Walter Scott waa in his 
carly youth a feeble, shy, 
atudioux boy, 
from infanc 





ing carly tales and plays 
and dusty ald history 
hooks in” neglected Ie 
braries and attics, No- 
thing could be farther 
from the truth. 

Not a Cripple 

Walter Scott was lame 
in one leg, but be waa 
far from being a cripple. 
Hin infirmity was merely 
a limp, which did not 
prevent him from walk- 
Ing thirty miles a day 
Without discomfort. 

Like many another 
child destined tu grow 
into vigorous manhood, 
he showed signa of ailing 
during the first few years 
of his life, and, nince sin 
of his brothers and sin- 
ters had died in infancy, 
hix parents were natur- 
ally anxious for his 
health. When he was 
three years old, it was 
thought advinable to 
send him to Sandy 
Knowe, the country 
house of bis grandfather, 
where an outdoor life 
soon wrought a change 
for the hetter. 

His chief companions 
during this impreasion- 
able time were an old 
shepherd, known as the 
“ cow-bailie,” who told 
him Border stories, and 
his sunt, Miss Janet 
Scott, from whom he 
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Near hy, there was the old tower of Smailholm, 
and it was under the shadow of this ancient 
pile that the fanciful child sat and marvelled 
while the shepherd “ with some strange tale 
bewitched my mind," an he afterwards recalled 
in “ Marmion.” 

One day, during a violent thunderstorm, Scott 
was mikied from the house, and the whole 
household went in search of him. They found 
him Jying on the rocks, clapping his hands and 
greeting ach terrific flash of lightning with the 
words, “ Bonnie! Bon ! Dae it again! Dae 
it again!” 

A& a young man, he was strong and robust 
above the ordmary, and was never happier 
than when csyaged in the vigorous cacrtion 
demanded by healthy country sports. 

Holiday in Northumberland 

“ All the day,” he wrote tou friend, while, at 
the aye of twenty, he wax on a holiday with an 
uncle in the wilds of Northumberland, “ we 
shoot, fish, walk, and ride; dine and sup upon 
finh atruggling from the stream: and the moat 
delicious heath-fed mutton, burn-door fowls, 
pies, milk, cheese, ete; and xo much mei 
resides among these hills that a pen, whic 
could write at least, was not to be found about: 
the house, though belonging to a considerable 
farmer, dill] shot the crow with whore quill £ 
write thin epinile.” 

From an carly age Scott had a passion for 
dincovering all that he could about the more 
Taminue and picturesque features of Scottish: 
life in the olden times. 

Childish Interest in History 

When only sty years ald he vpated: Preston. 
pans, and explored the battlefield of (1745. 
in company with an old soldier named 





Dalgetty. whom he wax to deseribe, years 
later, 
iJ 


nA Legend af Montrose.” — Scott 








Balmawhapple, “where the grass grew rank 
and green, dintinguishing it from the rest of the 
field.” Later on, riding on bia Shetland pony, 
he explored the battlefield of Flodden, and 
exprewed the opinion that “never was an 
affar more completely bungled.” 

Hin rewarches ito these subject were far 
fram being contined tu the study of books. “He 
would undertake a walk of fifty miles into the 
hilly in order 1 obtain the words of an old ballad 
from some ancient herdsman of the Border, and 
he was usually in no hurry to return from these 
expeditions if he found ible company, 
though it were only the humble hospitality of 
a shepherd's hut. 








mentioned, which his 
ly administered to him, 
one of these lengthy sab- 
in search of old castles, 
stories. Scott and his 
away from home for days, 


(eaid Sontt) we came in little the worse.” 
Living “Like the Young Ravens” 

When his father asked him how he had 
contrived to Jive in strange places so many 
days, Walter replied gaily, ‘‘ Pretty much like 
the young ravens. I only wished I had been 
as good a player on the flute as poor George 
Primrose in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ If I 
had his art, I should like nothing better than 
to tramp like him from cottage to cottage over 
the world.” 

On Christinas Eve, 1797, Scott was married 
to Miss Charlotte Carpenter, whom he had 
met during the previous summer while riding 
through the pretty village of Gilsland, in the 
north of England. The two future iovers passed 
each other on horseback, not Enoring that they 
wert to be present at a ball in the district the 
same evening. 

Scott describes the day after this event as the 
happiest in his life, and a friend records that he 
“wax wair beside himeclf about Misa Carpenter 
—we toasted her twenty times over, and sat 
together, he raving about her, until it was one 
in the morning.” After the wedding, the young 
couple lived in Edinburgh for a short while, 
but later their home was made in a little 
thatched cottage on the bank of the river Esk 
at Lasswade. 

When Walter Scott was sheriff of Selkirk. 
shire, with a salary of £300 a year, and was 
also practising at the Bar, he compiled, as 
® wpare-time occupation, his famous “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

His Thought For Others 

‘1 was characteristic of Scott that his natural 
kindness of heart induced him to plan success 
for others, busy as he always was ing a 
living for himself and his family. Many 
examples could be given of this unselfish trait. 
One of the inducements which led Scott to 
take up vigorously the work of his ‘ Min- 
strelsy ” was e desire to do a good turn to his 
old schoolfellow, James Ballantyne, who had 
become the editor and printer of a weekly 
newspaper in the small town of Kelso. Bal- 
lantyne had printed come of Scott's early 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 
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Abbotsford, Sur Walter Scott's Tweedside home, about three mules from Melrose. From a poor farmhouse with 100 acres 


of land, Abbotsford 


under Srott’s fostering care into # mansion stant 


in a fine estate of 1,000 acres Here the 


author of the “Waverley Novels" entertaned many of the 5 men and women of his time. 


ballads, and, being pleased with the manner in 
which they were produced, Scott said to him : 

““T bave been for years collecting old Boriler ballads, 
and I think J could, with Little trouble, put together such 
8 selection from them aa might make a neat little volume 
to sell for four or five abtilings. 1 will talk to sume of 
the boobsellers shout it when T get to Edinburgh, and 
Hf the thing goc on you shall be the printer." Hallan- 
tyne highty relished the propgesl, and the result of thi 
Mittle cxpermment changed wholly the course of his 
worldly fortunes, as well that of bus frend. 

“Notwithstanding all these varied essays,” 
writes Lockhart, from whoee biography of 
Scott the above quotation is made, “ Scott’s 
frienda do not appear to have aa yet entertained 
the slightest notion that literature was to be 
the main business of his life.” A friend, 
congratulating him at this time on his ap- 
pearances at the Jedburgh sasizes, en: 
Scott to persevere with the law, and he would 
surely “ rise to the top of the tree in the Parlis- 
ment House in due season.” 

The publication of the “ Minstrelsy” Isid 
the foundations of Scott’s wonderful career as 


a literary man. He docs not appear to have 
made a great deal of moncy from thin first 
attempt. He was evidently satisfied, however, 
judging by the tone of o letter in which he 
says that he received about £1) for the first 
edition, and at a later date sold the copy- 
right for £500 more. 
Confidence in His Powers 

However, the financial success of the “ Min- 
strelsy,” modest though it was, gave him 
confidence in his abilities as a writer, and, 
when he waa visited by the Wordsworths, he 
told them that he was sure he could, if he 
chose, get more money than he should ever 
wish to have from the booksellers. 

The chief success of his carly days was 
achieved by “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
which won immediate popularity, and this 
finally decided Scott to follow literature 
seriously. He received in all £769 és. for this 
work, of which he sold the copyright after the 
second edition had been called for. 

One has to remember that Boot had achieved 
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immense popularity as a poct long before he 
had written any of the historical novels upon 
which his fame so largely rests to-day. Such 
was the honour in which he was held as the 
author of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,~ 
“Marmion,” “The Lady of the Lake,” and 
other poems, that he was offered the poct 
laureatenhip—which was declined—before he 
had turned his attention to the writing of 
iy that though his car! 

y that time, although his carly experiences 
in the legul world hal been 40 unpromining, 
Seott had, neverthelens, attained to a very good 
ponition side hy side with hix activition as & poet. 
He had never really cared for the Jaw, and it 
wax mainly out of deference to his father that 
he had continued to practise. 

Earnings ss a Barrister 

Tn his fifth year us a barrixter he carned only 
£144 10m. ly profession and I,” he wrote 
afterwards, "came to stand nearly upon the 
footing which honest Slender consoled himself 
on having established with Miatresa Ann Page. 
There was no great love between ux at the be- 
ginning, and it pleas! Heaven to decrease it on 
further acquaintance.” ‘The truth was that a 
young lawyer who made no attempt to appear 
busy when he happened to posers no brief was 
not likely to succeed. 

Reott had also developed other proclivities, 
which made it difficult for him to settle down. 
to the wal routme of a lawyer's office. He 
belonged 10 the Edinburgh volunteers, and had 
hecome one of the most popular quarter-master- 
sergeants of that force. He felt, at any rate, 
that he would have to give up thin agreeable 
occupation if he was to qualify for the higher 
ports in the legal profewion, 

i nm with the Edinburgh volun- 
of the most eaciting episodes in 
hix career. An alarm that Napoleon had at last 
embarked upon hin long-rumoured invasion of 
England brought out the volunteers of three 
counties on the Scottish shores. Scott rode a 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours to join his 
Tegiment, only to find that the alarm was falae. 
But he made good use of the experience in the 
composition of a poem which he entitled “ The 
Bard's Tneantation.” 

Death of His Father 

‘The death of his father set Scott at liberty to 
follow a profession in which he had already 
shown promise of success, and which would 
enable him to indulge in his beloved outdoor 
sports and travels throughvut the country with 
a seer Resrabsiati 1 At the same time, he hesi- 
tated to rely entirely upon his for a hivi 
and he, therefore, Tetained | his small official post 
and applied to Lord Melville for another. A 
year before “ Waverley ” was published, Scott 
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Romantic Rise to Fame 


was in receipt of an income of £1,300 as one af 
the clerks of the Court of Session, apart from 
the £300 he derived from his sheriffship. 

‘There was a considerable element of romance 
in the circumstances which led Walter Scott to 
win world-wide fame aa a novelist. He had 
begun to write story about old times in Scot. 
Jand, and, after completing the first volume 
(3-volume works were customary in Scott's 
day), he laid it aside, and forgot its existence. 
Nine years later he discovered this fragment 
while rummaging in an old cabinet in search 
of fishing-tackle, and forthwith “took the 
fancy of ing it,” to quote his own reason, 

Completed in Three Weeks 

In this fashion, therefore, began one of the 
most extraurdinary occurrences in the history 
of literature. To begin with, he proceeded 
with the work with such amazing facility 
that he wrote the last two volumes in three 
weeks. Then, although several friends were 
in the secret, Scott resolved to publish the 
novel anonymously. The manuscript was 
laboriously copied in a disguised handwriting, 
and sent to the printer. 

This novel was “‘ Waverley.” Its success was 
stupendous for that period, and it paved the 
way for the very uct series of “ Waverley 
Novels ” which followed it. Tta publisher had 
offered at the outset £700 for the copyright, 
which offer Scott declined, saying that this 
sum was too much if the book proved a failure, 
and too little if it should be successful. He 
did hint that he would take £1,000, but the 
publisher would not agree to the higher figure, 
and it was arranged that the book should be 
published on the footing of half profita for both 
publisher and author, As things turned out, 
the publisher missed a golden opportunity, 

Mystery of the Authorship 

It seems strange that Scott should have 
dexired so strongly to keep the authorship of 
“ Waverley” and most of his other novels 
secret. Stranger still, that he should have 
denied being the author in public, although 
admitting it to some of his friends in private. 

1n 4 letter to @ friend in London, written 
two days after the publication of “ Waverley,” 
Reott tella the whole story of this book, and how 
he wrote it, adding, ‘the people of 
i the author, 
and in finding out originals for the portraits it 
contains. In the first case, they will probably 
find it difficult to convict the guilty author, 
although he is far from escaping suspicion.” 

And vet, seven years later, in writing to an 
esteemed friend, Mrs. Hughes, of Uffington, 
Sir Walter, as he had then become—he was 
created a baronet in 1820—still unbiushingly 
denied the authorship of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” 
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Amazing Output 






Ser Walter Scott in his study, after ting, 
tien om of his taroucin dgy at hip feet and turounded 


in those terms: ‘“ You mistake when you give 
me any credit for, being concerned with these 
Ses 

people "have senioned reasons for 
Scott" curious attitude ; his own explanation 
is a8 follows : 


T shall not own “ Waverley,” any ahiel seein le Shek 
it would prevent me of the pleasure of writing again. . 
In truth, 1 am not sure it would be comaidened quite 
devorons for me, as a clerk af sewsions, to write novels. . . « 
In point of omolument, everybody knows that I sacri- 
fice much money by withholding my name; and what 
should i gain by it that any human being has a right to 
goorider a an alaie advantage? Tn fact, only i 
freedom ot writing trifles with leas persanal responsi 
S55, penkapm more frequently aT ethcrnioe igh 


Walter Scott was forty-three ald 
when “ Waverley ” was published. Boring the 
seventeen year. of life that remained to"him 
acs eri acing aS SR 





THE GREAT WEAVER OF TALES 


by Ser Wilkam Allen, sn the National Portrat Gallery, London. 
‘he wrote the stirring historical remances mason that have 
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‘SIR_WALTER SCOTT 


IN HIS WORKROOM 


Here, 
by relics of past ages, Sir Waiter is seen in the room in which 
charmed so many thousands of readers. 


in health, everything he produced was written 
with his own hand. 

A neighbour, whose windows overlooked 
Scott’s study in Edinburgh, once spoke of the 
powerful impression which Scott's ceaseleus 
industry made upon his mind, as he watched. 
him at work from across the street : 

Tt fascinaten my eyr—it never 
rag i fatihed and thrown on that vet of Mi a 
till it goes on unwearied—and no it will be till candles 
are brought in. and God knows how long after thats 
It is the name every night—I can’t stand « sight of 1b 
when Iam not sf my bookn 

A day seldom passed in which he did not 
write sufficient to fill 16 pages of print. ‘Novel 
after novel flowed from hia ever-busy pen. In 
‘one year alone (1822). for example, he produced 

“The Pirate” ex vols.), “The Fortunes of 
Nigel” (3 vols.), and eril of the Peak” 
{4 vols.), besides doing other work. He retained 
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his position as one of the clerks uf the Court of 
Session until two years before his death, and, 
as one of the leading men in Scotland, a heavy 
demand was made upon his time. 

Considering his manifold gemente, his 
appalling business anxieties, the frequent 
agonizing pains he suffered through ill-health, 
Sir Walter Scott must be regarded a one of the 
greatest prodigics of literary labour the world 
has ever known. 

Another of the great romancern of Sir Walter 
Soott’s life coutres round his home at Abbots 
ford, which ix «till a notable place of pilgrimage, 
and a picturesque subject for paintings, on 
account of ith asociations with the great 
novelist. There are few stories in the annals 
of literary men more pathetic than the record 
of Sir Walter’s connexion with his beautiful 
extate on the Tweed. 1 waa at once the 
scene of hia happicst years and of big moat 
poignant dixtrenses, 

How He Bought Abbotsford 

He bought the estate asa poor farm of 100 
acrex, with a little farmhoune, It coat bim 
£4,000, and he undertook the responsibility of 
its purchase in a manuer which henceforth 
was to become characteristic. often to bin 
serious cmbarrasament. He borrowed half the 
money from hin brother, the other half being 
provided by hi» publishers as & payment in 
advance for a poem as yet unwritten. 

cot added to his land from time to time. 
As further naccess cume to him—when, a year 
or two later he had become a novelist as well 
as a poet - his plans for Abbotaford became 
more and more ambitious, The farmhouse 
transformed, grew into a mansion, 
a castle > his extate war “ rounded 
nd there by wlditional purchases of 
he poaessed a thouxand acres 5 
m_ planting forest trees on 
the bare hill-nides al aHagether Abbotsford 
bevame, though at cost, one of the most 
beautiful estates imaginable, 

Passion for Country Life 

Kcott aluays had a pussion for the life of a 
country gentle: man. He wa. cut out by 
nature’ to be a laird, proud of his own land, 
devoted 10 its improvement and embellishment, 
and beloved by his tenantry, his retainers, and 
hin dogs. 

At “Abbotsford Scott entertsined many of 
the leading men and women of his time, and 
no one could have been more generous in his 
hospitality, or in regard 10 the time he devoted 
personally to the entertainment of hix guestn. 

The crowning tragedy of Scott's life came 
upon him at the age of fifty-five, when the 
great printing business of Ballantyne & Co.. 
in which he was a partner, and which hia books 


became 











tand, 
he wy 





Financial Disaster 


had built up, became hopelessly insolvent. 
Sir Walter had previously ex) financial 
embarrassmenta, owing to hia habit of 
money advanced to him before he 
it, and to the fact that his business enterprises, 
in association with others, were not always 
profitable. But all previous 
the kind were trivial com) with a 
calamity with which he now found himself 
faced. When the final crash came, Scott was 
involved in liabilities amounting to something 
like £117,000. 
Generosity the Chief Reason 
Soott’a generosity waa one of the prime causes 
of the firm’s cownee poh cessor raat 
i 's partner been secret at it 
tne's Pe out eventually, with the result that 
Scott was besieged by friends who wished to 
publish their literary efforts. Soott’s judgment 
‘waa frequently awamped by his desire to help, 
and Ballantyne too readily acted upon his 
advice. The result was that heavy losses 
were sustained. The Edinburgh Annual Review, 
which Scott inaugurated in order to give em- 
ployment to Te iaenel Robert Southey, cost 
the firm £1,000 a year, and there were many 
other serious loses. 
‘The rohan pene cement {quickly 
spread throughout , and even many 
of the Continent, where his stories were 
wn and admired. ‘Scott ruined!” ex- 
claimed the Earl of Dudley. ‘‘ The author of 
“Waverley ’ ruined! Let every man to whom. 
he has given monthe of delight give him o six- 
pence, and he will rise to-morrow morning richer 
than Rothschild!” The public responded nobly, 
for the sales of Scott's next novel greatly 
exceeded all anticipation. 
Misfortune Faced Bravely 
No one ever faced misfortune with a braver 
heart than did Sir Walter Scoti. He saw 
hix life-long ambition to found a proaperous 
family blighted, the son who would succeed 
to his title impoverished, Abboteford mort- 
and in the grip of creditors, his wife and 
hter unable to realize that their habits of 
life would have to be changed or that “ adversity 
can get the better of them, even for a moment.” 
Yet all he asked from his creditors was time ; 
bravely he determined to his obliga- 
ations by intensified literary labour. 
‘The strength of character which he displayed 
in this crisis was wonderful, and truly rev 
the nobility of the man. ‘In letters to friends 
he even endesvoured to make fun of his ad- 
versities, ‘‘ Il-luck,” he wrote to one of them, 
“that direful chemist, never put into his 
crucible more indissoluble picce of stuff than 
your affectionate cousin and sincere well- 
‘\wisher, Waursr Scorr.” 
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Reducing His Debts 
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SiR WALTER SCOTT 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Pecthahace, with « smal fuckiogshure, 
Ang Twooded ulet ie the famous Biles Tale, 





being not ‘from 
ummortahzes hay Sesttin * The Lady of the Lae (Photo Donald MeLevwhk.) 


“The blowing off my hat in a stormy day 
haa given me more unessiness,” he remarkec 
to another, 

The more intimate entries in his diaries 
however, show, as might be expected, that 
although he was undismayed by the magnitud: 
of the task he had set himself and the seriousness 


outward conduct nd demeanour, was no 
attained without bitter struggle in secret. 
Death of His Wife 

To make hws lot the harder to bear, hii 
health began to fail, and on the 16th May, 1826 
& few bref months after financial disaste 
overwhelmed him, his wife, the beloved com 
pamon of thirty years, died. What could b 
more inexpressibly sad than the stricker 
man’s entry in his diary, when this addec 
sorrow came upon him : 

1 am ow alert ot thmking and deciding es I ever wa 
m my Hfe. Yet when I contrast what the plac 
(Abbotaford) now 1, with what xt has been not lon 


Fav Bacranhies mat inctede, 


since, I thmk my heart will broak. Lonely, aqesl, 
deprived of my family—all but poor Anne: an am- 
poversshed, an embarramed man, depmyed of the 
aharet of my thoughts and coun, who coukl alwava 
talk down my sense of the calamitous epprehenaond 
which break the heart that must bear them alone. 

Poor Sir Walter Scott had only mx years of 
life remaining to him. Yet he was soon hard at 
work again, and Ins next novel, “ Woodstock.” 
written in less then three months, brought 
him, or rather his creditors, the sum of £8,000. 
Allowing himself no respite, he next 
with another gigantic task, namely, “The 
Life of Napoleon,” in nine volumes, and within 
thorteen months from the death of Lady Scott 
it was published, and realized £18,000 Thus, 
in lees than eighteen months, he had diummshed 
the debt by no less than £26,000 

As Lockhart says, “‘ Had health been spared 
him, how noon must he have freed himself 
from all his encumbrances,” Indeed, after 
more had been raed by the sale of the 
cop’ + of the “Waverley Novels,” Scott 

led within two years in placing the 
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extraordinary sum, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, of £40,000 in the hands of hin 
grateful creditors. 

Seott’s healih wax gradually failing, and no 
doubt the great exertions he made to discharge 
hin debts hastened the end. 

When he coukl no longer write, be dictated, 
“My stamniem egregiously, and | write 


horridly incorrect,” he told a frend, and “ the 
THE AUTHOR OF THE “WAVERLEY NOVELS” 


Portrait, by Ser Henry Raeburn, of the Jao 
was a record of wonderful literary quccess, 


“ol 
task of pumping my brain becomes inevitably 
harder." He completely forgot the narrative of 
one of his novelx, and read it afterwards ax 
something quite new to him. Then, fearful 
of exhausting his store of material, he set 
out once more upon excursions into remote 
parts of Scotland, revisiting familiar scenes and 
collecting @ fresh stock of old legends. 


master of Abbotsio:rd, wnese hie 
hearty fnendships, and 
struggles against advermty in lus later years. 





A Parting Admonition 


In his own beloved Abbotsford, on beautiful 
autumn day—#o warm that every window was 
wide open, and so still that the sound of the 
rippling Tuecd could be heard in the chamber 
of death- the great novelist breathed his last 
in the presence of all his children. Just before 
he died he gave this farewell admonition to 
Lockhart, his beloved son-in-law and biographer : 
“My dear, be 2 good man—be virtuous—be 
religious — be a good man, 
Nothing else will give you 
any comfort when you come 
to lie here.” 

His death took place on 
the 2lat September, 1832, 
and his remains were laid to 
rest in the ruins 
burgh Abbey, by the side of 
his wife. Sir Walter and Lady 
Scott. were survived by two 
sons and two daughters. 

His Chief Works 

Sir Walter Scott's works in 
prone and poetry are too 
numerous to name here. His 
best-known poema are “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
“The Lady of the Lake,” 
and “ Marmion. His novels 
are, of course, still numbered 
among the most widely read 
in the English language. Tho 
mort popular are “ Waverley,” 
“Guy | Mannering,”  “" The 
Heart of Midlothi 
hoe.” “ Peveril of 
“Quentin Durward,” 
“The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Shortly after the great no- 
velist’s death, J, G. Lockhart, 
Sir Walter's pon-in-law and 
biographer, and hia two sone, 
rucceeded, by selling the re- 
maining copyrights. and_ in 
other ways, in finally liquide- 
ting the balance of his debta, 
and making » settlement with 
Scott's creditors. 

Although Scott turned out 
his 16 pages a day, he wrote 
with careful thought. For 

he had been storing his 
mind with material obtained not only from 
books but from 1 contact with those who 
knew the olden world, and, when he came to 
write, it was with a wallet already well filled. 

[Various editions of Air Walter Grott's novels and 
Poems have been pubhshed. Lives have been written 
by 3. G. Lockhart (1896), A. Lang (1906), R. H. ILutton 
(18n6). and othera, Coneult alko “ The Scott Country,” 
by W. 8. Crockett (1902).] 
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GROUP 5._RULERS OLIVER CROMWELL 


The GREAT-SOULED LORD PROTECTOR 


Niver Cromwell, Who by His Qualities of Soldicy and Statesman Enhanced the M. ight 
and Prestige of England, and Bequeathed Hard-won Libertics to His Countrymen 


THs day (O the stupendons and in- 
scrutable judgments of God!) were 
the carcasses of those arch-rebels, Cromwell, 
Bradshawe (the judge who condemned his 
Majesty), and Ireton (son-in-law to the 


Usurper), dragged out of their superb tombs 
IN STRANGE 


m Westminster among 
the kings. to Tyburn, 
and hanged on the gal- 
lows there from nine in 
the morning till six at 
night, and then buried 
under that fatal and 
«mominious monument 
ma deep pit ; thousands 
of people who had seen 
them in all their pride 
heing spectators.” 

So wrote in his di 
John Evelyn, the Cava- 
lier, under the date of 
the 30th January, 1661. 
Nearcely is there to be 
found m British history 
an anti-climax so spec- 
tacular as this. ly 
two years and three 
months previously 
Evelyn had seen the 
funeral and, in describ- 





ered House in a velvet bed 
vl State, drawn by six hors, 
housed with the same; the 
pall held by bin new Lords; 
Olver Tying in efigy, in 
Toyal robes, and crowned 
with a crown, sceptre, and 
alobe, like a hing. 

"The pendants and guidons 
were carried by the officers 
of the army: the Imperial 
banner, achievements, &c., 
hy the heralds in their costa; 
@ rich caparmoned horse, 
embroidered all over with 
gold; a knight of honour, 
armed cap-d-pie, and, after Tt 
sll, his guards, soldiers, and 
and innumerable mourners. 

In this equipage they proceeded to Westminster, 

It is not given to many men to have two 
funerals, and certainly no other ishman 


‘Englishm 
fee Sigured in comiensting baria® euch 62 ee 
To Westminster Ab! like a king, and then, 
two years later, on 2 
the deep pit for a tomb. Even Samuel Pepys, 
a king’s man, wae unhappy to see Englishmen 


‘Westminster. 
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Statue of Cromwell outmde the Houses of Parliament, 
the work of Sa Hamo 
‘was erected im 1899. 





thus revenge themselves on a dead man. 

do trouble me that a man of xo great © 

aa he was should have that dishonour, though 
otherwise he might dererve it enough,” wrote 

Pepys in his diary. 

Where the hones of the great Protector 

now lie, no one knows 

SURROUNDINGS with certainty, Some 

say under the roadway 

near Marble Arch. 

Other traditions point 

to Red Lion Square, in 

London, or Naseby field, 

or Newburgh Priory, 
Yorkshire. 

Aa might be expected 
at a time when the 
country was divided into 
irreconcilable factions, 
contemporary estimates 
af the character of 
Oliver Cromwcll were 
coloured and often din. 
torted by partizanahip. 


“Tt 


But the verdict of 
history ix more just, 
and the“ Immortal 


Rebel.” ak Byron called 
him, ix now acknow. 
ledged to he one of the 
mont remarkable of men, 
and one of the strongest 
and most courageous 
characters that have 
ever figured in the hire 
tory of our country. 
Cromwell's life-work 
was not obliterated 
when they threw his 
body into the pit under 
the gallows. had 
given direction to Eng- 
land’s age-long struggle 
for liberty, and he be. 
queathed to his country- 
men hard-won liberties, 
which none has since 
dared to question. “‘ Did he not,” as Carlyle says, 
“in spite of all, accomplish much for us? We 


Thornyeroft, 


walk smoothly over his great rough heroic life.” 
Oliver Cromwell was born at lon on 
the 25th April, 1599. He came of a family of 


titled landlords, his father, Sir Henry 
Cromwell, having lived in a style enabling him to 
entertain royalty on his estate at Hinchinbrook. 
fed Index 
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OLIVER CROMWEL! 


At the time when the future Protector 
entered the world, there was great religious 
unrest in England. Henry Vill. who changed 
England from a Catholic to a Protestant 
country. had been dead only fifty-two years, 
and the Puritans, or nonconformiete, who 
believed that the Reformation in’ England 
was far from complete. and that the Church 
of England suvoured too much of Roman 
Catholiciam. were still: being persecuted by 
Queen Elizabeth 

Cromwell hud a Puritan mother, who kaw 
that he was educated at Huntingdon grammar 
wchool by a strict Puritan, and afterwards 
at Sidney-Bussex College, Cambridge. He 
wax twenty-one years old when he married 
the daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merchant, the marriage taking place at the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


WHERE THE PROTECTOR DWELT 





N's house at Ely. In 1636, on the death of his uncle, 
‘him hie beir, Cromwell 


Cromwell 
Sir Thomas Steward, who had made heir, 


moved from Huntingdon to Ely. 


In 1628 Oliver Cromwell was returned to 
Parliament for Huntingdon, and he afterwards 
lived the life of a country gentleman on his farm 
at St. Ivex and later at Ely. He was again 
olevted to Parliament. as member for Cambridge, 
in 1640, and, ax the Civil War was then brewing. 
he, being a staunch Puritan, took up arms on 
the side of the Parliament as soon as hostilities 
commenced. 

du order to uaderttand Cromwell, one must 
remember that he belonged to an oppressed 
minority, which included in its ranks some of 
the noblest characters as well as the foremost 
reformers of the time. who were prepared to 
make any vacrifice for their faith. 

It is very difficult nowadays to realize in 





aad A Practical Puritan 
what an absolute sense the Bible was depended 
on by the Puritans for guidance in everything. 
in the London Museum one may see Oliver 
Cromwell's pocket Bible, with his signature 
on the fly-leaf. In peace and war he always 
carried a Bible. From the first day of his 
appearance in public life until the last Crom- 
well quoted the Scriptures ax the justification 
of all his acts and purpores, 
His Use of Biblical Language 

At the head of his © [ronsidcs ” he flung him- 
relf upon his enemics, Protestants and Catholicr 
alike. with some Biblical phrase aa his battle 
ery. Whenever he wrote or spoke, whether 
to soldiers or civilians or ecclesiastics ; when he 
prepared to make a breach in a Royalist castle ; 
or when he forced his will upon Parliament—he 
made use of Biblical language ax though it 
were his mother tongue. 

In Cromwell's day the translated English 
Bible had not long heen placed in the hands 
of the people, and the Puritans in particular 
used its language as the ordinary language of 
everyday Jife, to a greater extent even than 
it in used to-day in churches and chapels. 

Again, in order rightly to understand 
Cromwell, one must remember that, among 
all the strong and resolute men in hin party, 
he was the only one endowed with genius. 
Alvo, there wax in hix atrict Puritanivm, 
expecially when he had become a man of affairs 
and a ruler, a rtrong leaven of common pense, 
He was practical. Hix associates. outside the 
ranks of the army, were unpractical. 

His Praine-God Burebone® Parliament, and 
his other Parliaments of Saints. who attempted 
to govern according to the strict letter of the 
Scriptures, drove Cromwell to despair. It 
was the fanatical stubbornness and incapacity 
of such preachers, theorists, and zealots, that 
brought about the ultimate downfall of the 
Commonwealth, which Cromwell had won at 
the point of the sword. 

Whet England Owes to Him 

Despite all the tragic elements in the closing 
years of his life. Cromwell destroyed feudalism 
in England. and started the country on that 
new era of liberation. progress, and power, 
which was conrolidated a little over thirty 
yeurs after his death by William of Orange. 

Sccing that Cromwell died at the age of fifty- 
nine. king of England in all but name, it is a 
remarkable fact that he had been known only 
as a loca! agitator, and later as a vehement 
and uncouth member of Parliament, prior to 
the time when he buckled on the sword as a 
captain in the Parliamentary army, at the 
age of forty-three. 

He knew less about soldiering, when he thus 
began his amazing military career, than even 
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CROMWELL LEADING THE STORMING PARTY AT DROGHEDA 
AIEEE SIE HEE EHH 
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the roth September, 1649, Cromwell stormed Drogheda Breaching battenes having been erected, 1,000 of hu 
forward, inl they were Sttyen back and ther leader inlted | Whereupon Cromwell addressed ‘he na oewrly and, 
the head of ius “ Ironudes,”” humself led the second and successinl attack All the defenders were put to the sword 
For biographies not inciuded sa the Groups see detatied Index 
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{ OLIVER CROMWELL 


some among hin own troopers He had never 
served in any previoun wars Yet this remark- 
able man was to prove hiniself one of the 
greatest military leaders in history He neset 


A GROUP OF ROYALIST SOLDIE 





ds Char endo 

rally after a chatpe, whereas Cromwell's troops, even 
routed, " presently ralhed again” 
lost a battle defeating every army that could 
be brought against him om England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, carrying. the strongest fortresses 
by ansault, storming walled cities, banging: 
one hing to the executioners block, and finally 
pursuing another king and iy Scottish 
army 300 miles trom Neotland te 
Worcester, totally defeating hin forces, 
and driving that royal fugitive trom 
the Kingdon 
Cromwell believed that a solcher 

ng for a cum that was dew 
Was worth ten armed men 
He was therefore extremely eaacting 
about the enlibre of the men in his 
own troop, and. when hy command 
increased, in his whole army 
spared neither himself nor 
lower in making tramed, dw 
and resolute soldien oft) 
instructed those who were securing 
recruits in the following way :— 



















that knows what 

loves what he hoows, than that which you 
all * 2 gentleman * ad 1s nothing she 

“Tt much concerns your good ta have conscientious, 





ly troops increase. I have a lovely company + 
Fer biears 


Cromwell reaiszed that hus troops must be ine; 
and this he found in religion. “I have a lovely company,” he wrote; 
“they are honest, sober Chnstians.”” 








Land The Famous “Ironsides’ 


you would respect them, did you know them. They are 
ne‘ Anahapimts*: they are honest, sober Christians.” 
“ Better plain men than none; but beet to have 
patunt of wants, farthful and conscientious in 


a 





h was the quality of the men 
who were to become famous us 
Cromvell’s “ Ironsides.’ After the 
Civil War had been carried on for 
sume time, and Cromwell's men had 
distanguished themselves at Gains- 
borough, Marston Moor, and other 
tmttles, the discipline of the “ Iron- 
ades wan extended to cover the 
whole of the Parliamentary army, 
while Cromwell was made lieutenant- 
general, in command of the cavalry, 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The battle of Naseby, which fol- 
lowed. resulted in the crushing defeat 
of Charles 1, Prince Rupert, and the 
Royalist army. 35,000 of their soldiers 
heing killed or captured, while all 
ther gunk fell into Cromwell's hands. 
Charles 1 became a fugitive, and 


RS 


the Royalt solmers could not after this defeat was never able to 


beaten or command an army in the field, 

At this battle Cromwell, as was his 
custom, fought at the head of his cavalry. It was 
characteriic of the man that he wan never at 
the rear directing operations, but always in 
the hottest of the battle, sword in hand. More 
than once during the campaign he wan within 
a hursbreadth of death in +ingle combat. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN SOLDIERS 


red by some great principle, 


At Naweby the steel helmet he wore barely 
saved him from the slash of a Cavalier’s sword. 
Cromwell was a rough fighter in the heat of 
battle, and. when his temper was roused, he 
the Gr 
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Storming of Drogheda 


a 
OLIVER CROMWELL 


MEETING OF THE ROYALIST AND PARLIAMENTARIAN FORCES AT NASEBY 


The Royahst commanders urge on thar at the battle of 
In this decuuve encounter, at which Chants Tees present, the Royalist 
Cavaliers was pursued by Cromwell to the 


stop) at nothing short of the complete 
annihilation of the enemy. 

It is very curious in our day, when toleration 
of religious and political opinion is so general, 
to observe how bitter were the religious passions 
aroused in the civil wars of Cromwell. Before 
they went into battle, Cromwell and his officers 
consulted their Bibles, and always went into 
the fray with some battle cry—such as “ The 
Lord God” or “ God our Strength.” 

Puts the Defenders to the Sword 

It war the same in his dispatches to Parlia- 
ment and in his letters written on battlefields 
covered with dead. At Drogheda, in Ireland, 
where a garrison of 3,000 had offered a stub- 
born resistance, Cromwell stormed through the 
breach in the walls at the head of his “ Iron- 
sides,” and then put all the defenders to the 
sword in the name of the Lord. 

“IT believe,” he wrote, “we put to the 
sword the whole number of the defendants. 
I do not think thirty of the whole number 
escaped with their lives. ... It hath pleased 
God to bless our endeavours.” 

His hatred of Catholics is so well known, 
that the vigour and ruthlessness of his war in 
Ireland can be better understood than, for 
example, his religions zeal in fighting the Scots, 
who had formerly been his allies, and, indeed, 
bad surrendered Charles I to him. 
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Naseby, which was fought on the 14th 


1645. 
army was defeated, and the king wit 4 
out of Lewester, 


: 
pune 
hus flying 
When the Scote and Cromwell went to war 
with cach other, both mdes declared in their 
manifestocs that God was on their mde. Seldom 
were religious passions at such white heat as 
immediately precerling the battle of Dunbar. 
Cromwell's army wan in a distrenved condition, 
thousands of his soldiers being sich, and the 
Scottish army, which greatly outnumbered 
the Englixch, had hemmed Cromvell in, with 
only the sea behind him, 
disaster tor Cromwell seemed imminent, 
and the leader, in a private letter to a friend, 
asked him to prepare the Commonwealth for 
bad news. Hi» only hope was in the unrivalled 
spirit and dixcipline ot his soldiers and in the 
battle ory, “ The Lord of Hosts,” which he 
had chosen for that day of crinin 
Scottish Army almost Annihilated 
Again Cromwell and his ‘ Lronnides ” carried. 
everything before them. The Scots, on their 
own coil, suffered an almost unparalleled defeat. 
Within two or three hours threc thousand 
Scots fell in battle, and then after halting hi« 
army to sing a psalm, Cromwell and_ hin 
Puritans began a pursuit all the way to Edin 
burgh, during which the Scottish army was 
nearly wiped out. 
‘en were taken, with 


prisoners 
all the baggage and artillery of the Scots. 
In achieving this and ocoupying Edinburgh, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


Becomes Lord Protector 


CROMWELL IN COMMAND OF THE CAVALRY AT NASEBY 


Cromwell at the battle of Nascby Io thus battle Cromwell commanded the ght wing, end had the ordering of the cavalry 


throughout the whole arm 
foot in 


Cromwell had only twenty-two men killed. 
Seldom bas the fortune of war so comastently 
followed a commander dunng practically mine 
years of fighting as it did Olver Cromvell. 

It was after Dunbar that Charles II gathered 
another Royalist urmy in the Highlands. 
Cromwell, by a masterly atroke, brought him- 
welt into the rear of Charles, shepherded him 
and his army into Englund, and marched no 
lows than 300 mufer after th» last remnant of 
his enemicy = Worcester wae taken with Crom- 
well's usual impetuosity, and again there was 
a great slaughter of the defendors, 3.000 being 
blam and 10.000 taken prisoner. Cromveill’s 
loss was only 200, 

End of the Civil War 

‘This fight decided the weue of the Civil War, 
and the Puritan mmonty with which Crom. 
well hud entered upon the struggle were now 
all-powerful and complete masters of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Cromwell described 
the battle of (Worcester an “the crowning 
mercy of God” 

Cromwell now entered upon another phase 
of his life, and took up the work of admim- 
stration with great energy. He had stil} many 
perplexing problems to solve. Charles I had 

led—his death warrant being signed 
by Cromwell along with others—nearly three 
years prior to the fina] overthrow of the 
Royalist cause at Worcester, but Cromwell 
and his associates found the greatest diffi- 
culty in upon the form of of suthority 
that could be substituted for a king. The 
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‘The Parhamentanan nght having defeated the divinan opposed to it, Cromwell fell on the 
fe centre, campleted Mest defeat, nid gave chase to Charles and bot 





Long Parliament, with its endlees and dis- 
ruptive discussions, was also a thorn in 
Cromwell's side. 

It will be remembered that the entanglements 
which had ultimately cost Charles I his head 
were first occasioned by that rulers reckless 
impatience of Parliamentary interference, and. 
his wericus effort to do without a Parliament 
altogether. 

Cromwell found himself faced with the 
same difficulty, and we have the extraordinary 
Rpectacle of a soldier who had, as the servant 
of Parliament. conquered the Britieh Isles 
with the so-called Parliamentary army, ulti- 
mately bursting into the Commons in # fury 
of passion. railing at the members by name, 
and brutally clearing the floor of the House 
with his soldiery 

Forms a Parliament of His Own 

Without either a king or a Parliament, the 
country seemed about to enter upon another 
period of confusion, but Cromwell, despite the 
many enemies he was now making, kept a firm 
hand on the army. After various expedients 
to carry on the work of administration. Crom- 
well, who wes now the acknowledged Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth, constituted 


tee ee ta Ho deolined thie, but 
accepted the title of Highness, together with 
the right to appoint his successor. 

But the great Protector was now hopelessly 
beset with difficulties, intrigues, confusions, 
and conspiracies, which had gained in force 
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Dissoives Parliament 


from the day of his triumphant return from 
the victory at Worcester, and were to continue 
to the he day of his ceeth Some, hing Pie 
his friends throughout bitter ting 
in the Civil War, denounced fim as a tyrant. 
Cromwell himself felt old age steadily creeping 


on him. 

No man knew better than he did the im- 
possible position of an autocrat in England, 
and the idea of governing the country without 
u Parliament was @ thing he hated. But it 
wes his fate never to find a THE LO 
Parliament thet was loyal to +, 
bim, or one that desired to co- 
operate with him in ruling the 
country on tolerant, business-like, 
constitutional lines. 

In his last speech to Parlia- 
ment Cromwell declared that he 
wished he had remained a farmer, 
rather than find himself Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth, 
with a Parliament which, having 

him in that position. 
devoted their time to assailing 
the new constitution instead of 
promoting the settlement of the 


country. 

“Tf this be the end of your 
sitting, and this be your 
I think it it ia high time that an 
end be put to your sitting. And 
1 do dissolve this Parliament.” 
he said to the last of his Parlia- 
ments, 

In many directions the rend 
had made great rogress di 
the Cromwellian régime. Britain's 
relations with the nations on the 
Continent had been vastly im- 
proved. Admiral Robert Blake 
had made the British Navy 
mistress of the seas. The ad- 
ministration of the law, and 
especially the quality of the 
judges, was raised to a higher 
plane. Liberty of conscience in 
religion was conceded to an extent 
hitherto unknown. The com- 
merce of the great cities entered P- 
upon a new era of prosperity. 

There is a touching picture of Oliver Ci ho 
well’s aged mother sitting in the Palace of 
Whitehall or Hampton Court and fearing, 
every time she heard a gun fired, that her 
Wlustrious eon was shot. This expresses with- 
out exaggeration the position of insecurity in 
which Oliver Cromwell spent the ‘ast few 






years of his life. 
Unlike many rulers of his age, Cromwell 
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nd 
was entirely free from the debasemenis of 
luxury and loose living. He was devoted to 
his family. To a remarkable degree he was 
devoid self-interest. Speaking in Parlis- 
ment for the last time, he declared vehemently, 
in regard to his position as Protector: “There 
is not a man living can say I sought it; no, 
not @ man nor woman treading upon English 
ground.” 

After his final breach with Parliament 
Cromwell scarce knew who his friends were, 


RD PROTECTOR REFUSES THE CROWN 


for sestaring xyoarchy was introducsd inte 
was asked to accept the 

@ pettion Meiith be wee Wtimately refused. 

so numerous were his enemies. He constantly 

wore & coat of mail, and was almost hourly 

in expectation that someone would make an 

attempt upon his life. 

He realized in his heart that the Common- 
wealth had been established by his army, 
and that politicians would destroy it. In this 
belief he died at Whitehall, after a brief ill- 
nesa, on the 3rd September, 1658. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


His premonition was correct. General Monk, 
‘whom Cromwell had made his commander-i 
chief in Scotland, was, with the army at his 
command, of more weight than all the politi- 
oiana put together; and. when he declared 
for the k king, the doom of the Commonwealth 
was sealed, 

Less than two years after the death of 
Cromwell Monk welcomed Charles II on his 
landing at Dover, and that dissolute monarch 
proceeded to London and regained without a 
atruggle the throne of hi» father, which Crom. 
well and hin troops had overthrown at the 
coat of so much bloodshed. 

Portrait by a Cavalli 

Sir Philip Warwick, a Cavalier, hie left usa 

fine pen-portrait of Cromwell in hin early days : 


“The frst time that ever T tovk notice of hu 
“was in the begin of the Parhament 

















" 
nnch upon our gol clothes) ‘one momung 
nio the Bouse welt dad, and peteersed a Gentleman 
speaking (whom f how 4y ordinanity apparclied 5 
or it Was a Phun cloth sat. winch seemed to have 
soon rade by anal county ta fas hnen was plan, 
wid not very clean: and Tote Ww speck or tua 
Ittle Gane, which was not much 

Ins hat was without a bat-hand ; 
veut size, his sword stuch clove 
side, his ¢ yance swollen and reddish, lus 
harp and untineable, and hin eloquence full of 



















Another observer tellk un that Cromwell's 
height wa» about five feet ten inches, the shape 


A “Brave, Bad Maa” 


of his head that of a man of brain, and his 
temper very fiery, but usually under control. 
“A larger soul, I think,” he adds, “hath 
seldom dwelt in a house. of clay than his was,” 
“ He was a strong man,” adds a third witness ; 
‘in the dark perils of war, in the high places 
of the field. hope ‘shone. in: him Uke 92a 
of fire when it had gone out in all others.” 
His Directions to Lely 

While sittmg to Lely, he desired the artist 
io ‘use all your akill to paint my picture truly 
like me, and not flatter me at all; but remark 
all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and 
everything, otherwise I never will pay  far- 
thing for it.” 

As for Cromvell’s character, to Royalists 
hke Clarendon he was a “ brave, bad man,” 
although Clarendon admits that he possessed 

“home virtuer which have caused the memory 
ot some men in all ages to be celebrat 
Contemporary republicans agreed in regarding 
him as @ self-seeking adventurer, who sacrificed. 
the cause of the nation to the “‘ idol of ambition.” 
Research. however, has made it sufficiently 
clear that ambition entered very little, if at all, 
into his carcer, which was for the most part 
the result of circumstances that were beyond 
hin own control. 

[See “Obver Cromwell's Letters and Kpeeches, 
exhted by Thomas Carlyle (1615): Gromwell’s Arni 
by C,H. Furth (1912): “Cromwell and the Rule of 


the Purtans."” by C. 1. Futh (1000); Lives, by J. 
Morley (1900), and F. Harmon (1bdb).| 








DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR ON THE DAY OF HIS TRIUMPH 









After a beief illness 
‘Warceater, at Whitehall, at the age His 
ft also by the death of tus 
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seitrat te ted op fhe day of hie triumph, the sr4 September, 1658, the anniversary of 
of fifty-nine. ‘end was hastened not only By Se gue ef wer tad pene 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO SEE THE PACIFIC 


” ‘ = 





To recoup humsell for bis losses on a tormer voyage Drake set sail from Plymouth in 572 for the West Indes Ate 
talang and plundering Nombre de Dios he landed and marched across the Iothmus of Panama Hiss guides posted out « 
tree fromm which they assured hum be could gain a view of the see he had already crossed and that 

going The 


towards which he wa 
Great seacrover_ accordingly climbed the tree and arrived on the hittle platform at the top belield- the firs 
Englishmen to set eyes on 11 the gleamin, waters of the Pacific 


Parnted suecealty for ths wort by Aurmmcn A Draws 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
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A SEA-ROVER of ELIZABETHAN DAYS 


The Adventurous Sir Francis Drake, Who Spent Most of His Life in Warring 
Against Spain and Laid the Foundation of Britain's Sea Power 


‘HE historic day on which a white man 
first set eves on the gleaming water, 
of the Pacific was nearing its sixtieth anni- 
Teed pete = Englishman was similarly 
ivileged. This honour, appropriately enough, 
pen reserved for one of ‘England's noblest sons, 
a jolly, blue-eyed, red-bearded Elizabethan sea- 
rover — cis . 
Vasco de Bathos himself 
could not have wished 
for @ more worthy 
succeasor. 

From the summit of s 
tall tree on a Panama 
mountain range Drake 
gazed acrosa the mystic 
South Sea, lost in won- 
der at the beauty of the 
acene that stretched 
betore him. His lips 
moved in prayer—a 
prayer that he might be 
given “ life and leave to 
sail once in an 
ship on that sea.” 

ive years later his 
ambition was on_the 
eve of realization. With 
@ motley crew of ad- 
venturers, he stood at 
the gates of the mighty 
Pacific, eager to explore 
its waters. His three 
ships, in preparation for 
their 


Magellan, were being 
refitted. For Drake, the 
work went on all too 
slowly. The delay, un- 
avoidable as it was, 
became to him an in- 
creasing source of vexa- 
tion, tempered only by 
the glorious promise of the morrow. His hopes, 
like his ambition, ran high. Ever since he 
had climbed that tree on the Isthmus of 
= goat Englah ship, be would bo heeding for 
a it ip, he wor i for 
the South Seas. ‘And that moment hed now 
arrived, 

But, with bis hopes at their zenith, his dreams 
of conquest received a rude and unexpected 
check. The crews, he learnt, were discontented, 
quarrelsome, and almost mutinous. Poisonous 
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IN MEMORY OF DRAKE 





‘The Drake statue on Plymouth Hoe. This fine represer.- 
tation of the gallant admural 1s « rephca of Boshm’s statue 
an another part of Devonsiure, Tavistock. 


treachery waa rife, and in an instant the future 
of the espedition waa placed in jeopardy. 
Drake knew why they were dixatisticd 
He knew that most of them had sailed from 
England a few montha before with the im- 
pression that they were bound for Alexandria, 
and that it was in a spirit of sufferance rather 
than of good-will that 
they had accompanied 
him se far. Now, when 
their leader's mission 
was only too clear, they 
all—~ gentlemen’s sons, 
hardy seamen, young 
adventurers —— with one 
accor drew back. Not 
even the mi ‘ie in- 
fluence of their com- 
mander could persuade 
them to face the tem- 
pertuous _ and ae 
appalling horrora i. 
tionally associated with 
the Strait of Magellan, 
Drake waited ss long 
as he dared for the 
storm to biow over. 
Then, as the tension 
increased, he executed 
one of those bold strokes 
thot revealed his genius 
ae dlsiplinarian and 
e strength of mas- 
terful character. The 
crews were peremptorily 
ordered to assemble 
ashore, and, when they 
bad gathered round him, 
Drake scanned their 
sullen upturned faces. 


intentions. 
who wanted to return 
to England could do so, he said; a ship would 
be placed at their disposal. ‘‘ But let them 
take heed,” he added, “‘that they go home- 
ward. For, if I find them in my way, I will 
surely sink them.” 
Hin audience knew him too well to doubt 
tion they wavered. Drake immediately drove 
home the advantage he had gained, and curtly 


announced that every officer in the squadron 
was cashiered. With amazement, portraved in 
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every feature, they asked the reason for thir 

“Ig there any reason why I should not?” 
he countered. 

No one had an answer ready. Meekly they 
listened, while a torrent of angry words 
from his lips. His voice boomed like one of 
the cannon abvard his trim little ship, the 
Pelican—afterwards renamed the Golden Hind. 
¥t was passionate soul-stirring eloquence of 
the type they understood, and, when he had 
finished, those among them who had been the 
leading spirits in the mutiny knelt at hn 
fect, begging forgiveneay. soon an he 
realized that he had won their confidence, 
Jrake reinstated the officers to their former 
rank, and, after picturing to them in glowing 
termp the richos and honours that awaited them 
on the other side of the strait, he dismisned 
them, with words of hope and encouragement, 
to their varioun duties. 

The Lure of His Name 

It is @ tribute to the man himself, rather 
than to the age in which he hved, to say that 
Drake rarely lacked followers. His name alone 
attracted hundreds of young men to the navy— 
men who proved their worth in the titanic 
struggles for maritime supremacy during the 
Elizabethan period. Most celebrated of all the 
tamoun “rea-logn” of that period, Drake 
retained his popularity with the even 
when he was out of favour at court. them 
he war a hero for whore fame ~ the ocean sea 
Wan not sufficient room ” 

Nelson's attitude towards the foremost enemy 
of his day was summed up in his famous maxim, 
“hate a Frenchman like the devil.” This fairly 
reflects Drake's disposition towards Spain, for 
his whole life was consecrated to bitter and 
relentless warfare against that country. His 
habitua) chivalry often aroused the admira- 
tion of the Spaniards, but as a nation they 
feared him a« they feared no other, In their 
eves “ EL Drague™ was a very devil incar- 
nate, whose darmg achievements were not 
limited even by human capacity. 

Pining for a Ship 

Drake started lite well by being born in 
Devonshire, where the sea tradition was strong. 
Shortly after hin birth, which took place in or 
about the year 1.38, his father was appointed 
to the post of reader of prayers to the Royal 
Navy, and a disused warship, lying in the 
Medway, became the abode of the family. 
Here, in this old hulk, Francis Drake spent hi» 
carly days, pining for the time when he would 
have @ ship of his own, a real seaworthy ship 
that would roam the seas—not one doomed to 
end ita days rotting in the Medway. 

The development of his character was 
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~ Sails to Guinea 
entrusted to the beat possible hands—those of 
his brothers, of whom he had no fewer than 
eleven. Moet of these sturdy sons of the prayer 
reader afterwards entered the navy, and one of 
them, John, but for an untimely end while on 
service with his famous brother, might easily 
have shared the latter's renown. 
Hatred of Catholic Spain 

Drake’s enmity towards Catholic Spain was 
conceived while he was still a youngster, It 
was his fortune, good or had, to be born at a 
tame when England, and not England alone, 
was in the throes of a religious ferment, His 
jather was the staunchest of Protestanta, and 
in thix atmosphere of hatred of Catholicism, 
surrounded hy instruments of war, young 
Francis Drake grew to manhood. From the 
cradle he was destined for a sea-life, and when 
at length he was apprenticed to a Channel 
coasting vessel, he acquitted himself, not aa a 
novice, but as a man who accepted the hard. 
ships and privations of his calling with easy 
tol . In ae consting, toade, the finest of 

training schools, he gai the experience 
and acquired the skill that were the foundation 
of his future greatnesn. 

One day, quite unexpectedly, Drake found 
himeelf the owner of the ship on which he had 
served as an apprentice. His master died 
suddenly, and left him the vessel as a reward 
for his faithful service. Drake, thereupon, 
started business on bis own account, but his 
career as a trader was a brief one, as Spain 
shortly afterwards closed her ports to English 
verneln. Destiny waa shaping his course, 

He Yearns for Revenge 

Drake now felt that he had a personal 
grievance against Spain, and hir hatred of that 
country, already intensified by the stories 
related to him by refugees fleeing with his aid 
from the terrors of the Inquisition, gained 
nti from day to day. The yearning for 
revenge smouldered within his breast. Only 
@ spark was needed to ret it aglow, and the 
countrymen of King Philip were soon to 
supply it. 

His livelihood gone, Drake sold his ship, 
and, at the age of 27, entered the service of his 
cousin, ihe eat Sir John Hawkins, who, 
even at that early date, waa rapidly earning @ 
name for himself through his Maccesaful expe- 
ditions to the West Indies. Hawkins was a 
sea-dog after Drake's heart, and when, in 
1567, these tuo journeyed to Guinea on a 
slaving expedition, something out of the ordi- 
nary course was almost certain to happen. 

Happen it did, althongh not with the best 
Tesults. While off Vera Cruz, a violent storm 
overtook them, and they were forced to seek 
the security of the port. Before thew had been 
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DRAKE AND THE MEMORABLE GAME OF BOWLS ON PLYMOUTH HOE 


‘Whea news arnved of the approach of the 
Hoe. Howar da fo puting to soe a8 poe 


there many days, part of the Spanish Plate 
fleet arrived, and Hawiuns informed the 
astonished Spanish commander that he might 
bring his ships into port, on condition that the 
were allowed to refit their vessels and 
d unmolested, As the port was his by 
it, the Spanish captain might be forgiven in 
Hawkins’ request as a piece 
ampudence, but, too surprised to do cemrhing 
else, he agreed to a truce, and for three days the 
rival fleeta i Then, without 
warning, the Spaniards made a ‘treacherous 
attack on the English ships. 
Narrow Escape from Drowning 
Hawkins and his men, heavily outnumbered 
as they were, fought bravely and with grim 
determination, but the unequal struggle soon 
them. Drake’s ship was sunk, 


asp tine aed in getting sway from 
Vera Cruz. As soon as he saw that defeat was 
inevitable, Drake hurried home as quickly a< 
his battered ship would take him, burning with 
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and hus officers were playing bowls on Plymouth 
tk the game." There's plenty of time to win this 


fhe oned, “and to thraah the Spamarde 





indignation at the treachery of the Spaniards, 
and vowing a swift and ample revenge 
Not for twenty years was revenge fully taken, 
and by that time the ins ion committed 
by her countrymen in the port of Vera Cruz 
had cost Spain thousands of lives, millions 
of money, and worry and anxiety enough to send 
half her citizens prematurely to their graves. 
Devotee His Life to War 
Re of, if not indifferent to, the 
relations officially existing between the two 
countries, Drake was determined to wage a 
relentlees personal war on Spain and her 
possessions. Qn the 4th July, 1569, he married 
@ Devonshire girl, Mary Newman, but not 
often did she enjoy his company. Now and 
then, after years of perilous adventure on the 
Spanish Main, he would pay a fleeting visit 
home, but always his conversation was of war 
and of future voyages—never of rest. 
supported by Queen Elizabeth, 
Drake made two journeys to the West Indies, 
in order to reconnoitre the position and choose 
& favourable spot at which to deliver his firat 
blow These preliminary voyages delayed his 
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long-sought revenge, but at last his prepare- 
tions were completed, and on the 24th May, 
1572, two small ships, the Pasha and the Swan, 
alippe’ quietly out of Plymouth and sailed 
westward. 

Drake's mission was to raid the Spanish 
treasure-house at Nombre de Dios, on the 
Isthmus of Panama. The tank of picking the 
pocket of King Philip himself could have been 
searcely more difficult, but in the very audacity 
of the venture lay its chief appeal. To help 
carry out his daring plan, Drake took with him 


THE SPANISH ARMADA UNDER FULL SAIL 


With canvas glowing with painted and embroidered the Spanish Armada 
ores tor England, ras soon to be: oy the Rogiat 


But :t was soon to be shattered 





the redoubtable Drake was the gu:cing syurit 


two mal] ships, whose joint complement was 
only severty-three souls. It was a remarkable 
example of his supreme self-confidence. carried 
as it often was, to sheer recklessness. 

In the seclusion of a small bay, almost in 
sight of his goal, Drake made his final plans 
and conrtructed the pinnaces that were to 
take him end his plucky little band of adven- 
turers on the last few miles of their journey. 
While here, he was joined unexpectedly by an 
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‘The Spanish Tressure-House 


English captain, James Reuse, a fearless sea- 
rover of ’s stamp, who unhesitatingly 
threw in his lot with the Devonian. 

Access to Nombre de Dios by road waa 
barred by a fierce tribe of natives, mown aa 
Maroons, and the place could, therefore, he 
reached only from the ses. Four Finnaces, 
manned by sixty picked men, with in 
charge, made their way under cover of night 
towards the strongly town. Unfor- 
tunately, they were sighted by a ship lving in 
the harbour, and without waiting for dawn, as 
he had intended, Drake de- 
eded to make his sasault at 
once. Leaving twelve men 
to guard the boats, he divided 
his crew into two partica 
and made for the centre of 
the town. se : 

loarse shouts in a foreign 
tongue awakened the in- 
habitants from their slum- 
bers. The sky was lit by the 
fire of rocketa and the Pinze 
of torches. As the people 
poured into the streets, the 
frenzied shouta, mingling with 
the firing of musketa, the 
rosr of trumpets, and the 
beating of drums, drew nearer 

A thousand devils, it 
seemed, had been sudder 
let loose on them, and wif 
one accord they fled panio- 
stricken. 

At one point Spanish in- 
fantrymen tried to hold up 
the invaders, but so surprised 
were they by Drake’s sudden 
attack that they offered little 
resistance, and, almost before 
the Englishmen realized it, 
they found themselves at the 
treasure-house. Here, wait- 
ing to be taken, were riches 
that surpassed their wildest 
dreams. 

Suddenly, when success was 
within his grasp, Drake reeled 
end fell to the ground. Loss 
of blood, from  leg-wound received earlier in 
the day, had sapped his strength. Anxious only 
for the safety of their beloved captain, the 
crew hurried down to the boate with a burden 
more precious than all the Spaniards’ gold. 
Thus the first assault failed. A man who | 
constantly set out to achieve the impossible, 
as Drake did, was bound to have failures, 
but they were failures that rivalled the glory 
of his most dazzling successes 


fleet, of which 
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If the Spaniards on Panama thought had 
heard the last of Drake, they crip lire 
disillusioned. Hardly a day passed without 
some fresh exploit of his being reported. Drake 
had no intention of ing home just then. 
‘His heart was still set on capturing the 
stored in Nombre de Dios, and he planned to 
make his next attempt when the great Plate 
fleet arrived to transport the treasure to Spain. 
Thia meant waiting for the dry season. 
So, setting up & base on a 
secluded part of the coast, 
Drake apent the intervening 
months profitably, in plun- 
dering settlements and cap- 
turing treasure-ships. When 
he ran short of provisions, 
he swooped down on some 
unsuspecting food-ship and 
helped himself. 

With the change of the 
seasons, Drake’s luck de- 
serted him, First his brother, 
John, was killed in an en- 
counter with a Spanish 
vessel. Then fever attacked 
the party with such devas- 
tating effect, that in a short 
time little more then half 

e original company re- 
mained. In these depressing 
circumstances, Drake heard 
of the approach of the Plate 
fleet. He had had the fore. 
sight to gain the friendship 
of the Maroons, and, rein- 
forcing his numbers from 
their ranks, he landed on the 
isthmus and set out to in- 
tercept the mule-trains by 
which the gold would be 
transported to the coast. 

Once more success was 
snatched from his grasp. This 
time, failure waa due to a 
foolah sailor, who disclosed 
the fact that an ambush had 
been prepared at the very 
moment the mule-train ap- 
proached their hiding-place. 
Chagrined at his ill-luck, 
Drake sought some compen- 
sation by attacking and pillaging the town of 
Venta Cruz. Afterwards he returned to ses, and 
dealt such havoc to Spanish shipping that soon 
the very mention of his name was sufficient to 
send the settlement into paroxysms of terror. 

A third, and in many respects the most 
daring of all his attempts on the treasure- 
stores, met with the success that had so long 
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escaped him. Taking with them a large 
quantity of gold and silver, the Englishmen 
rushed down to the shore, where they expected 
to find pinnaces awaiting them. ane cre 
nowhere to be seen. Once again "a 
ingenious brain solved their difficulties. A 
rough raft was constructed, and on thia they 
roamed the seas, until they came acroaa the 
missing boate, which had been delayed by 
& serious storm. 


ENGLISH SEA-DOGS FIGHTING A SPANISH SHIP 


d was constantly in confict with Spain, and 
Drake's hfe was consecrated to relentless 


Then Drake turned homeward. The Spanish 
prisoners whom he hed captured at various 
times, and who had expected nothing better than. 
& slow death, received from their generous foe 
the Pasha, to compensate them for their long 
internment. The Swan had long since been 
scuttled, and the return voyage was made in a 
new ship. 
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When, on the Sth August, 1573, Drake sailed 
into Plymouth Sound, richly laden with booty, 
he received a rapturous welcome. News of 
his exploits had gone before him, but, while the 
weet country was ringing with his praises, there 
were loud and insistent demands among the 
friends of at Elizabeth’s court that 
Drake should be punished for his acts of piracy. 
The unrepentant offender, therefore, discreetly 






‘When the doors of the Spaniards’ treasure-house 
officers and men stood speechless at the 
Jay before their astonished eyes. 
withdrew. and Jay in hiding until the storm 
that he had brought about his head blew over. 
Jt was not long before he was planning a 
voyage to the Pacific, and, for a man who had 
brought such “ disgrace “ to his country, he 
received surprising xupport. On the 13th 
December, 1577, he left Plymouth with five 
vessels, and made for the Strait of Magellan. 
‘Two of his shipa turned hack before he entered 
the strait, and of the remainder, only the 
one navigated by Drake himself, the Golden 





IN THE TREASURE-HOUSE OF NOMBRE DE DIOS 


ware burst open, 
of the vast wealth that 


Seils Round the Globe 


Hwnd, reached the Pacific. The others were 
lost, fighting the terrible currents and gales 
encountered in the strait. 

Alone in the Golden Sea, Drake explored the 
mysterious waters he had seen from the 
Isthmus of Panams. He sailed up the coast, 
ransacking the Spanish settlements in Chile and 
Peru, and capturing tressure-shipe on their 
way to Panama. Not until his ship was over- 
flowing with booty, and he had taken 
porsession of the Californian coast in 
Elizabeth’s name, did he make tor 
home. To crown his glory, he de- 
cided to follow the sixty-year-old 
example of Magellan, and circum- 
navigate the globe. 

It was a bold and ambitious 
scheme, for his instrumenta were far 
from perfect. But, placing his trust 
in providence, he sailed courageously 
across the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
passed through the Indian Archi- 
pelago and round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence made for English 
waters, arriving in September, 1580, 
nearly three after he had net 
out. For the first time in history 
an Englishman had sailed round the 

be, and Drake’s achievement causetl 

to be regarded with affection and 
admiration throughout the country. 
Not Hanged but Knighted 

Drake did not land immediately. 
Like a boy who had had a thoroughly 
good time, and was wondering what 
was in store for him, he waited to see 
whether it would be politic for him 
to disappear once more. As he ex- 
pected, Spain had made furious de- 
mands that he should be hanged as a 
pirate. Elizabeth’s answer was not 
to hang him, but to knight him, the 
ceremony being performed on the 
4th Apri). 1581, after a banquet on 
Drake's ship while it lay at Deptford. 

The next few yearn eaw Sir Francis 
in Parliament, where he tried to pre- 
pare the country for war with Spain. 
Ta July, 1585, however, the old yearn- 
ing for adventure called him once again into 
active service, and he was given command of 
@ fleet With Frobisher aa his vice-admiral, 
he sailed south with a large squadron of war- 
ships, attacked the Spanish fleet, sacked 
Santiago, and captured the formidable strong- 
holds of Ran Domingo and : 

Then he went out to Virginia, relieved 
Raleigh’s colony, and plundered more settle- 
ments before returning home. Jn his report he 
made light of his achievements, and ©: 


Drake's 
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‘The Armada Sighted 





‘With the Armada anchored off Calais 
a daring move. Seven or eight of their less im) 
sent adrift in the midst of the Spanish fleet. 

his regret at having missed the Plate fleet hy 
twelve hours, Thia regret must, however, have 
been tempered by the knowledge that be had, 
in his own words, “‘ opened a very it gap 
very little to the liking of the King of Spain. 

In 1587 all doubts as to Spain's intentions 
were dispelled by the news that a great fleet was 
heing prepared for the invasion of 
Drake was commissioned to im 
to see what he could do to alter the 
plans. Thereupon, he led an Peach serge? aot 
into the port of Cadiz, attacked the huge fleet 
that was being assembled there, and destroyed 
about 100 vesrels, representing no less than 
12,000 tons of shipping. As a final o 
to Philip’s authority, he then anchored in fall 
view of the town for several days. 

= ing the of Spain’s Beard” 

This tie oe the King of 
Spain’s beard,” as it has been called—delayed 
the threatened i invasion of England for twelve 
months. With the treachery of Vera Cruz still 
vividly in hia mind, Drake was eager to lead 
More punitive assaults on his enemies, but he 
received no encouragement whatever from the 
Government. 

Again and again during the next year he 


ENGLISH RIRE-SHIPS SENT AGAINST THE SHIPS OF SPAIN 
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shoes, the Enghsh deaded on 
led with combustibles, and then 
tion, the Spaniards cut ther cables and put out to sca. 
advocated that an attempt should he made to 
destroy the Spanish fleet in its own waters. 
More and more insistent grew his demands for 
munitions with which to combat the peril of 
the Armada. To all hia appeals the Govern- 
ment turnel # deat ear. Drake, thereupon, 
quietly prepared for * the day,” conscious that 
the salvation of Europe rested on him and those 
other gallant »camen—Hawkins, Howard, and 
Frobisher. He did not have to wait long. 
A Game of Bowls on Plymouth Hoe 

In 1588, after many falve alarms and anxious 
months of waiting, the great Armada made its 
appearance the Channel. It is said that, 
when the tidings were brought to Drake, he 
was playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe. No one 
knew better than he how to inspire confidence 
in a crisis, and, with fine bravado, he coolly 











suggested to his officers that they should 
contre hete game. “ There's y of time to 
win this game and to thrash the Spaniards 
too,” he remarked. 


The next day the English fleet, under Lord 
Howard of aM, put to sea, ‘and followed 
in the wake of the Spanish galleons. The 

great Armada comprised about 130 vessels, 
oa, in the curious half-moon formation in 
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which it sailed up the Channel, it covered from 
tip to tip an extent of seven miles. The 
ships were smaller than the ponderous, 
decked mon-of-war flying the Spanish 
i Their equipment, also, was greatly 
inferior to that of the enemy, but in two 
respects, at least. they held an advantage — 
seamanship, and the xpecd of their vesnels, 
Howard and Drake, hanging at the rear of 
the foe, incessantly worried them, without at 
first risking conclusive engagement, and by 
the time the invincible Armada hed reached 
Calais, where it expected to have news of the 
army from the Netherlands that was to join 
it, several of its finest feathers had been 
ignominiously plucked 
Fire-ships against the Spanish Fleet 
The weale of battle turned in England’s 
favour, when, one night, fire-ships were sent: 
drifting towards the Spanish vessels anchored 
off Calais. In consternation, the Spanisrda 
cut their cables and put out to sea. The 
aupreme hour of Drake's adventurous career had 
arrived. At dawn on the following day he 
attacked the galleons at clone quarters, dealing 
terrihle execution among their ranks, aud 
sending ship after ship to the bottom 





Buried at Sea 


When all hope of invading England had 
vanished, the enemy sought to escape total 
destruction by sailing round Scotland, but 
the fates were unkind to them. The work so 
brilliantly bey by Drake was completed by 
the elements, for, while off the coasts of Scotland, 
a terrible gale sprung up, and dashed the 
xeattered remnants of the proud Armada upon 
the rocks. Vera Cruy was avenged. 

His Remaining Years 

Npasmodie engagements with his enemier, 
intrigues at home that found him alternately 
in disgrace and favour, daring echemes for the 
further discomfiture of Spain rejected, and, 
finally, that last ill-omened voyage to the Weat 
Indies in the company af the aged fir John 
Hawkins—that ia the brief story of Drake's 

remaining years. Early in 1596 he was seized 
with fever, and on the 2sth January of that 
year, while off Porto Bello, he breathed his 
last. A few days later, after impressive 
honours had been paid to hia memory, his 
bedy was committed to the sea, near the 
scene of his early triumphs. 

[Sec Lives by John Barrow (1848) and Julian 
Corbett (1901); and “ Kiizabethan Hea-Dogs,” by W. 
Wood (1918).] 


BURUAL AT SEA OF THE GREAT ELIZABETHAN SEAMAN 


vrake breathed his last on board his ship, the Defiance, off Porto Bello. ASS Sage iter hus death the body of the man 


ho bad lald the foundation of Britats’s sea was 


commutted to those waters upon wiuch he had won his 





‘power 
‘imumphs, enclosed io a leaden cof, and with duly unpreanve honours. 
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ROSA BONHEUR 


A TALENTED PAINTER of ANIMAL-LIFE 


How Rosa Bonheur, One 9 
Recognition by the 

'T is a curious fact, however it may be ex- 

plained, that women, who have succeeded 
in eo many other walks of life, have very seldom 
shone in art. This is all the more peculiar, 
since art, and especially painting, seems to 
offer the very domain in which women might 
‘be oxpected to excel. 

The natural disabilities from which they suffer, 
such as lack of physical strength and endurance, 
which handicap them in other directions, do 
not here exist, On the contrary, the expression 
of feeling, the sense of colour and of harmony, 
delicacy of touch, and 
the love of beauty seem 
to belong more to the 
realm of women than of 
men. Yet, when we ex- 
province of genius, it is 
the almost complete ab- 
senoe oe the names of 
women that surprises us. 

The nineteenth cen- 
tury produced two 
women artists who might 
well claim to be excep- 
tions to this rule. and 
both were of French 
nationality, The first 
was Mme. Vigée Le 
Brun, famous as a 
portrait - painter, and 
whose works, although 
they fail to reach the 
highest standard, are et 
extremely pleasing. 
second, however, a z 
much more arresting 
sonality, more con] 
and more difficult 
place. This is Rosa ° sonheur, the male 
of this article, and famous t! it the 
world for the realistic and powerful treatment 
of her animal paintings. 

One of the most striking things about her 
work is the absence of feminine characteristics. 
She succeeded in a branch of art which might 
be assumed to be unattractive to women, and 
to belong essentially to men. 

Like so many others who have attained 
greatness, she was born in a home where 
affluence was unknown. The Bonheurs appear 
to have been famous for generations as cooks, 
but st last Nature, evidently tiring of pro- 
ducing culinary experts, suddenly changed her 
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mould and produced s painter. This was 
Raymond Bonheur, the father of Rosa. 
In 1820, when after much struggle he had 
obtained the post of drawing-master in Bor- 
deaux, there came to him for lessons a young 
orphan girl of good family. A consequence 
of this association was that before very long 
master and pupil became husband and wife, 
@ proceeding which aroused the animosity of 
their parents and guardians. Owing to these 
circumstances they began life together with 
high hopes, but with small means and limited 
prospects pau tho year 
ol their marriage, 
onthe und March, 1822, 
was born Marie Rosalie, 
afterwards known to 
fame as Rosa Bonheur. 
Rosa’s father was of 
an ardent temperament, 
undoubted tal- 
ent, and did not lack 
either industry or earn- 
estness, but he lived in 
difficult times, when the 
calling of an artixt, even 
of a very capable one, 
meant a life of hazard 
and a constant struggle 
against poverty. Three 
other children followed, 
all destined to occupy 
honourable places in the 
art world. Their advent, 
however, did not make 
life any easier for the 
Bonheur family. 
Mme. Bonheur, a wo- 
t man of heroic nature, 
being @ good musician, 
gave lessons on the piano to eke out their alen- 
der resources. But fees were always small, and 
the work was hard, and even with the help thus 
afforded the family was frequently in distress. 
In 1828, wearied by the severity of the struggle 
to make ends meet, the father determined 
set out alone for Paris sad there to try his 
fortune—in that city which has appeared to be 
the E] Dorado to so many other artists suffer- 
ing from ill-fortune, lack of encouragement, and 


purses. 
Though bereft of the head of the house, the 
Bonheurs still on, and it ia evi 
that Rosa, like the others, felt the absence of 
her father most keenly. Very easily, it would 
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ROSA BONHEUR 


appests her talent began to find expression. 
at everything clie, with a temperament 
somewhat volcanic and undisciplined, she 
showed a great delight whenever she wan 
allowed the use of pencil and paper. Writing 
of her childhood. she expresses very clearly her 
passion for drawing animals 

1 rofuned formally to learn to read. but before 1 sas 
four years old I had already a pweion lor drawmg, 
and J covered the while walls as bial as 1 could wach 
with my sbapeles sketches, What amused me aly way 
fo cut out subjects the same. To 
begin with [made long ribhows. then witb my acinors 
Tuned 10 cut out fist a shoph then » dog, then a calf. 
a the same ander, 















Trpent miany days over this pestmuc, 


Aun she grew older, this hatred of book-learn- 
ing and intense interest in drawing seemed to 
increase. In @ letter written to her father, 
then struggling to gain a foothold in Paris, hor 
mother save: 

1 cannot understand why thit child who hes ivtelli- 
gence shoul haye no miu learning. 1 
where that 102 obstmaey good. Hhe 
Ay drawn a landscape wha 
tell what Row wall be, but of this | am 
no ordinary woman. 

Death of Her Mother 

Unfortunately for them all this devoted 
mother did not live to sce the fulfilment of her 
prophecy, or to share in the joy of better days. 
She died in 1833. four years after the family 
had migrated to Pari. 

Yor a time this sad event broke up the Bon- 
heur home — Rosa was sent to one of her aunts, 
and the other children were taken over by 
friends and relations. An unhappy period 
for Rowa tollowed — Her aunt, fin the head- 
«trong girl too much for her, 7 her ina 
pension Which offered good educational facilities. 

But love of education, as conceived in a 
pension, Wes not one of Rosa's strong points. 
She could not or would not Jearn what she did 
not find interesting, she chafed under restric- 
tiens of any kind, and ihe restrictions she had 
now to endure were especially distasteful to 
her. An a consequence, her teachers failed to 
make anything of her. and in « short while 
she was back with her father again. 

Apprenticed to a Dressmaker 

Finding further schooling hopejess, and being 
convinced of the necessity of Rosa earning her 
own living, the father then apprenticed her to 
a dressmaker = But needlework was even more 
hateful to her than schooling. and soon thix 
next episode ended no lew disastrous), At 
length her father, realizing her overwhelming 
interest in drawing, determined to take her into 
his own studio and make a painter of her. 

He had been led to this determination when 
one evening, returning from work. he found on 
the easel « picture of a bunch of cherries. which 










In Ber Father's Studio 


had painted from nature. He was 80 
with it that he called Rosa, told her 
his plans for her, and asked whether or no she 
would be willing to devote herself with serious- 
ness perseverance to an artistic training. 
iowa joyously consented, ond her career may 
be said to have etarted from that moment. 
"ine was now fiteon yeare OF age: Up to this 
time her life had been a series of revolts. She 
had perpetually heen forced to do the things 
she disliked, and had often filled the hearta of 
thoue who loved her with 


She threw herself with passionate devotion into 
her work. Instead of being entreated to per- 
nist she was now more often entreated to stop. 
Copying in the Louvre 

Her father, too, who had now secured & 
more remunerative post, was a very capable 
teacher. He set her to draw continuously, 
either giving her a study from still life in the 
studio, or sending her to the Louvre to copy 
some famous picture. The other students 
‘orking there soon began to notice Ross. 
They called her * ‘The Little Hussar,” partly 
on account of her dress, but also because there 
waa always something masculine about her 


Soon, however, she to be known by 
others than students. One day, after hay 
finished a copy of “ Len Bergers d'Aroadie,” the 
picture was resting on the easel, when an old 
man approached, stood before it, and examined 
it for a long time.’ At length, turning to the 
young artist, he said, “Do you know, my dear, 
that this copy is admirable, irreproachable ? 
Continue your studies, then, and I predict that 
you will become a great artist.’ That night 
Rosa walked on air, for the old man turned out 
to be a well-known critic. 

Move to the Country 

In 1841, when Rusa was nineteen, her father 
married again, and, fortunately for her studies, 
they moved to the country. By this time 
her love of animals and her intense delight in 
painting them had begun to express themselves. 
Her first offort was 8 picture of a goat, and, 
once thus started in the path her genius was to 
take, she poured into her work that assiduity 
and a ion which were wo characteristic of 
this talented Frenchwoman. 

One remarkable incident will serve to reveal 
that determination of hers to allow nothing to 
daunt her courage or deflect her 
For several months she attended daily at a 
slaughter: house to study the anatomy of ani- 

, in an atmosphere to 
ee finer feelings, amid nauscating surround- 
ings, she pursued her studies, winning at iast 
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ROSA BONHEUR WITH ONE OF HER ANIMAL FRIENDS 
OF wy TAF Ie TAT ARIST BIST TAFT TT 
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te a anunabs, she herself D0 im obt first-hand 
specials sn painting an spared pens in obtaumng nd 
‘wes impounble, but she uually managed to model her subjects roc real hfe She hived surrounded by cunous pets 
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TROSA BONHEUR 
* the respect and admiration of the rough work- 
men, who recognized her grit even though they 
did not frlly appreciate purpose. The 
time she spent there she afterwards regarded 
as of inestimable value. 

Another plan which she put into execution 
‘was to go into the country and live on a farm, 
in order to become familiar with the different 
animals and their habits. For some months 
the did this, living with some peasanty at 
Neuiliy. Here she gained valuable experience 
and made some startling dixcovericn. Every 
animal, she found, had an individuality. It was 
impossible to group them in crowds, as if 
knowing one meant knowing all. Each member 
of cach group was ewentially unlike ita neigh- 
bour, requiring sympathy, insight, and paticnt 
observation and study. 

Worked from Clay Models 

Not only cid she bring such gifts to her work, 
but she also carried into effect a plan of first 
making » model in clay of the animals she 
war about 10 paint, of shaping every limb 
and muscle with a view to reaching 
accuracy in eaccution. 

All this study and patient observation were 
koon to bave their reward. With her firat 
picture—a study of two pet rabbite—that she 
went to the Salon she enclosed a drawing of 
some sheep and dogs. To her overwhelming 
delight both wre secepted. rane 

In the following year #he sent paintings, 
one of which commanded considerable atten- 
tion, Again, in 1843, she was represented in 
the Salon, al! the pictures sent being acc 
and ultimately sold. A success so Af is 
rare in the experience of artists. and it has to 
be accounted for partly by the high character 
of the work, but partly alno by a change which 
was being effected in French art. 

Revealing the Beauties of Nature 

The exhibition of some of Constable's paint- 
ings in Paris had produced a sensation. It was 
« revelation to French artista of the beauty and 
attractiveness of nature. The foundation of 
the Barbizon school was the direct result. Then 
followed the appearance of a number of land- 
neape painters of a high order. 

Rova Bonheur's studies of animals, set in their 
natural surroundings, drawn with masculine 
vigour and with intense realism, made an in- 

stant appeal in the newly awakened art circles 


of . 

A long holiday which she spent in Auvergne 
gave her fresh 0 tunities of study, and pro- 
duced s prof impression upon her work. 
This district is famous for its cattle, and the 
sight of the superb beasts filled her heart 
with joy. She studied them with the extreme 
patience which characterized her, and when 
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Studying the Animals 





better, and thronged to see her works, am 
which were ‘‘ Boufs et Taureaux du Cantal,” 
“Chien Courant de Vendée,” “ Paturage de 
Beeuis & Solera,” etc. On this occasion Rosa 
Bonheur was accorded the much prized gold 
medal of the first class. 


Produces a Masterpiece 

During the year that followed there appeared 
one of her masterpieces, a picture which was 
destined to give her an enct fame. This was 
“ Ploughing in the Nivernais.” It was at once 
acclaimed as marking an epoch in French art. 
There ix nothing adventitious about it. Ite 
dominating note is simplicity and truth. There 
ix no air of prettiness or weak sentimentality, 
such as had characterized most previous art 
—everything is natural, nothing is artificial. 
The men and the oxen are not posing for the 
Picture, they are absorbed in their everyday 
work. Thix picture ia now in the Luxembourg. 

Four years later, in 1853, she exhibited in 
the Salon what in generally ized as her 
greatest picture—"The Horse Fair.’ This 
created a xensation immediately it was shown, 
and reproductions of it are now scattered all 
over the world. For this picture she made a 
long series of sketches. ery horse in the 
group waa studied separately, and drawn over 
and over again. fore she started the work 
whe attended country horse fairs, making keen 
and critical investigations. 

Dresacd in Male Attire 

In order to prosecute her observations 
without molestation, she actually adopted 
male clothes, and, having once adopted them, 
stuck to them to the day of her death, permis- 
sion having been granted by the prefect of 
police for her to do this. 

An amusing story is told of her being appre- 
hended oe policeman in the streets of Paris 
on the cl of being » man masquerading ax 
& woman. The force with which she defended 
herself confirmed the policeman in the accuracy 
of his diagnosis, until in the prefecture he was 
oes ue a profound respect shown to the 
prisoner is superior officer, who apologized 
humbly for the mistake. 

A replica of “The Horse Fair” banga in 
the National Gallery, London, the original 
being fa the United States. 

exhibited in London the picture had a 
splendid reception, and among its greatest 
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GEMS BY A QUEEN OF THE PALETTE 





Thus aplendhd picture, ~ The King of the Diets Ck Bonhe atet t &. horoughly typacal example of the vinle power 
splayed by the famous French ammasl pater Resa Bonhe nothing ferummne about her work 
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MOUNTAINS AND FLOCK TO BEAR HIM COMPANY 





4n thus treasure of the Walluce Collechon, London The Wagea and Team, the artist appeers at her best portraning horses 
as they tnght be sua by aay traveller on a Franch county rend bees 


Prom 


ws 





ta A Shopherd of the Pyreness | Resa, Bonheur has actueved with sunitable ert 9 quret pastoral rubject in « romanbe 
Pyrenean wetting Thus Ane pocture us in tha Condé Museum, Chantilly, France 


Fer bie 
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WHERE PATIENT OXEN TILL THE FRUITFUL SOIL 


, 





* Ploughing sn the Nivernas in the Luxembourg Pans showing masuive oxen drawing the plough at the point of the 
oad over the nich fields of rural France As always the drawing of toetammaie oy tauttions Po 





4 horse the museum at Chartres France, every muscle x tense and the wye us alert 
nonss ae "ar Coough the iaual were watelung for its rider's approach 
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SCOTTISH SCENES DEPICTED BY A FRENCH PAINTER 





Rova Bonheur s touch w just ag auce in treating Scottish acenes as xt is when snspured by her native land e3 1s shown by this 
‘spinted picture of cattle and sheep in the Pighlands 





Changing Pastures another Scottish subject which displays masterly handling Packed tightly in the broad-bu:lt boat 
the Little dock is laboriously conveyed ta iseah pastare acroa: the waver af the loch 
For bie, asez aot included im the Groups see detailed Index 
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| Her Growing Popularity 


admirers were Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. A visit to England which Rosas Bon- 
beur paid about this time not only proved 
highly gratifying to the artist through the many 
wmerks of honour she received, but it slxo had 
a marked effect upon her art. She visited the 
north country and took a prolonged tour through 
Scotland. Her interest was quickened by the 
ry beauty of the hills and moors, and, the 
wild cattle especially a oling to her, she filled 
her notebook. with cketchos, which she made 
good use on her return to France. 

The English exhibition of her most 
famous picture laid the foundations of 
her great popularity in this country and 
in America. So many were the com- 
missions she received that she almost 
ceased exhibiting in the Salon, a fact 
which gave great offence to her own 
countrymen at the time. 

Fetching Enormous Prices 

Her pictures were eagerly purchased, 
and the measure of her popularity may 
be gauged by the fact that in 1888 the 
“ Denizens of the Highlands,” one of the 
results of her Scottish visit, sold for 
5,550 guineas, an amazing figure for that 
period. 

Her next success was at the Universal 
Exhibition in Paris, to which she sent 
“ Haymaking in Auvergne.” This, alo: 
with ‘ Ploughing in the Nivernais ” an 
“The Horse Fair,” re) it Rosa Bon- 
heur at her best. In these three pictures 
she is closest to nature, most simple, and 
mout, discreet. 

Although by this time Rosa Bonheur 
was one of the most successful painters 
of Europe, her honours sat lightly upon 
her. To her, the gaieties of cities and 
the plaudits of the crowd made no appeal. 
Therefore, in 1860 she left Paris for Fon- 
tainebleau, a place which had become a 
famous centre for artiste. Jt was on the 
southern extremity of the forest that Bar- 
bizon, which Rousseau and Millet had 
made famous, was situated, but it was 
on the northern extremity that Rosa 
Bonheur took up her abode—accompanied 
by her close friend and fellow artist, Nathalie 
Micas, 

Here, in her ancient chateau, she found that 
seclusion which she desired so that she could 
give herself up entirely to her work. She cut 
herself off as far as possible from all social 
engagemente—in fact, she did this to such an 
extent that she began to be known as “ the 
sy.” The chateau became a veritable 
menagerie. She surrounded herself with all 
kinds of animals—sheep, goat, gazelles, horses, 
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ROSA BONHEUR 


and bullx—and she spent all her time studying 
their habits and painting pictures. 

From this period until her death Rosa Bon- 
heur produced @ long suceesion of work». 
all of them bearing marks of her virility and 
knowledge, but without adding anything to 
the success she had already reached. One of 
the dangers of specializing in art is that, having 
reached great facility in any particular direction, 
the works tend to become stereotyped. Rosa 
Bonheur, like a0 many other, fell a victim to 
this trap. She remained, however, to the end 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


Probably no other artst has obtaiaed recognition so awiftly as Rose 
Bonheur. 


The first picture she sent to the Salon wes accepted and 
her 


made an instant eppeal. 


of her days, an indefatigable worker, and her 
joy in her work found no abatement with the 





In 1865 came the crowuing glory of her life, 
when she was made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour by the Empress Eugénie. The story 
of her decoration is not without eave ane 
empress, being on one occasion in the neigh- 
bourhood of By, called at the chateau, saw the 
artist at work, and bought one of her paint- 
ings. Shortly after the empress proposed to 
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ROSA BONHEUR 


Napoleon that she should receive the (‘ross of the 
jon of Honour. The emperor was agrec- 
able, hut the proposal was stoutly opposed by 
hia counsellors on the stupid but characteristic 
plea that no woman artist had received this 
honour before, and that it would therefore 
establish a dangerous precedent 
A Visitor at the Chiteau 
When, however. the emperor in the following 
year went to Algiers, leaving the empress for 
the time ar regent, she seized the opportunity 
and determined to put her plan into exceution. 
When the equipage, with its horses and poa- 
tillions, drew up at the chateau, the maid- 
servant ina fever of consternat flew to her 
mistress. who was working busily in. her xtudio, 
and announced the important arrival. Ross 
Bonheur had only time to throw a petticoat 
and a jacket of black velvet over her male 
attire before her visitor was ushered into the 
room "J hase here a jittle jewel,” Eugénie 
sal, “that I have brought you on behalf of 
the emperor. He has authorized me to profit 
hy my last day of regency to announce to you 
your appomtment to the Legion of Honour ~ 














Once hay 


persisted fin ths style of dress ust the day of ber death 


AT WORK ON A MASTERPIECE IN HER QUIET STUDIO 


7 Working to the End | 
She then pinned the Cross upon the black jacket 
of the painter. 

During the war of 1870-71, Fontainebleau 
wax in the war zone, and the forest was over- 
run by troops. Rosa Bonheur was entreated to 
excape, but refused. Hearing of the proximity 
of the distinguished painter, Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, then in command of the 
troops, nent by one of hia aides-de-camp & 
paper giving assurance of safety, and warning 
soldiers sgainst molesting tho ch&teau and its 
contents. When the artist received it she 
indignantly tore it into pieces. 

Dies Suddenly in Harness 

Rosa Bonheur lived to the ripe age of seventy- 
neven years, working on to the end. In the 
Salon of 1899 her picture, “ Cow and Bull of 
Auvergne,” was hung in the place of honour. 
Her work then was ended. She was suddenly 
seized with congestion of the lungs, and on the 
26th May. 1809, almost before her illness was 
made known to the public, she passed away. 

She was buried in the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaike. 

(Sec “Reminiscences,” edited by T. Stanton (15110).] 





ving adopted male clothes so that she mught attend country horse fara without teer of molestation, Rosa Bonheur 
‘The masculine charactenstics which ahe possessed are very evident 
an all her animal pictures, which are drawn vigorously and with intense realem, 
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| GROUP 4—FAMOUS WOMEN| 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


An ENGLISH QUEEN of the DESERT 


Lady Hestr Stanhope, Who, Tiring of Her Native Land, Exiled Herself to 
Mount Lebanon, Where She Dwelt in Reval Isolation 


‘Tin more than a hundred years ago xince 

a beautiful English society woman scan- 
dalized her relatives and friends by suddenly 
abandoning her native land and setting sail for 
the East, without giving any idea of how long 
whe intended to remain away from England. 

This young woman was Lady Hester Stanhope, 
daughter of Charles, the third Earl Stanhope, 
who in 1774—when he was still Lord Mahon 
—had married Lady Hester Pitt, a sister of 
William Pitt, and great- 
granddaughter of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Pit, the 
Indian nabob who bought 
the famous “ Pitt” dia- 
mond, 

Hester Lucy Stanhope, 
who was born on the 
J2th March, 1776, xt 
Chevening, in Kent, hal 
two younger sinxtetn, 
Griselda and Lucy 
Rachel. Her mother 
died when Hester wa, 
only four vears old, and 
within eight monthy her 
father gave her a step- 
mother in the person of 
his dead wife's cousin. 
Louisa, daughter of the 
Hon. Henry Grenville. 

The high-spirited and 
imperious chikl lacked 
from the very carlicst 
days that guidance and 
teaching which would 
have been hers had she 
been brought up in a 
more normal houschold 
Her stepmother does not 
seem to have taken any 
particular interest in her, 
and her father, a versa- 
tile genius, was in no way @ family man. [n- 
deed, he was so despotic and exacting that 
his family found it difficult to live in the same 
house with him. and. as occasion offered, one 
hy one they left home. 

Lady Hester wax hy far the most brilliant 
ot the three daughters, and in contrast with her 
magnetic personality her asters tuled into 
obycurity When slie made her debut in Lon- 
don society she met with an immediate success. 
Her vivacity attracted the attention of royalty, 
and her good looks and daring conversation noon 





IN THE DRESS 


turesqueness of Tur! 
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So much attracted was Lady Hester Stanhope by the 
“ish dress that, having once tne 
she never wore European clothes 


made her the accepted leader in & certain set 
af the young society men and women af the day. 

Unhappy in her home life, Lady Hexter 
abanrloned her father’s house and went to stay 
with her grandmother, Lady Chatham, in Somer- 
setshire. But it was her uncle, William Pitt. 
who wan at once her idol and her hero, and it 
was upon him that she bestowed all her warm. 
hearted affection 

Pitt was undoubtedly attached to his brilliant 
niece, and when, on the 
death of her yrand- 
mother, she found herself 
homelen, he asked her to 
share his house and act 





OF THE ORIENT 


ax his hastens. 
Fortune could not 
have been kinder to 





Lady Hester, for, sur. 
rounded by clever and 
admiring men, she wis 
in her element | Not only 
did she assixt her uncle 
ably in his Hocial dution, 
J but she seems, on occa- 


affairs in hin abvence. 

During the courm of 
1803, when Britain was 
at war with France, and 
.& French invasion was 
feared, Lady Hester av- 
companied Pitt to all the 
reviews and manwuvren 
Once, during her uncle's 
absence fromWalmer, she 
took charge af a body of 
Cinque Port volunteers, 
which he had organized. 

in 1804 Pitt re-entered 
office ay Fir Lonl of 
the Treasury and (han- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he and Lady 
Hester Stanhope took up residence in Putney 
Pitt's opinion of his niece's intellectual ability 
was extremely high, an ix shown by his reply to 
& man, who. suggesting that Lady Hester would 
soon marry, said," | suppose she waits until she 
can get & man as clever as hemelf “Then” 
answered Pitt, “she will never marry at all. 
"This forecast proved a currect one, for, though a 
brilliant political marriage seemed the natural 
outcome of her life with Pitt, when he died 
in 1806, Lady Hester was still unmarried. 


altted In 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


In accordance with the last dying wish of 
Pitt, a pension was settled upon Lady Hester, 
but her worldly prospects were naturally 
greatly altered. From being the spoilt darling 
of sucial and political circles, she found herself 
alone, unprotected, without a home, and in 
posdension of an income of £1,200, which she 
considered completely inadequate for her needs. 

Jn 1809 she had at in her mind to retire to 


THE GIFT OF A POWERFUL PASHA 


A devoted and fearless horsewoman, Lady Hester was delighted when 
‘Mehemet p and ceremony at 


4s Gato, presented her with © noble 
Wales. This was probably because she felt the 
need for 8 period of rest after the loss she had 
sustained by the death of Sir John Moore in 
the Peninsular war. Eaactly what were the 
relationn between Lady Hester and Sur Joln 
is not clear. After his death she spoke of him 
aa the mau she was to have married. and it in 
certain that, as he lay dying after his victory 
over the French at Corunna. Moore’s last words 
were addressed to her half-brother. James— 
“remember me to your sister.” 
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Starts on Her Travels 


It waa while staying in Wales that Lady Hester 
Rtanh first conceived the idea of travelling 
abroad. She decided to go to Sicily with her 
brother James and a certain Mr. Nassau Sutton, 
with whom she had become acquainted while 
living with her uncle, William Pitt. Sutton was 
in indifferent health at the time the journey 
Was planned, and possibly it was on this aecount 
that Lady Hester included a medical man, 
Dr. Meryon, m her party. In Feb- 
ruary, 1810, the party sct sail on that 
journey from which. for Lady Hester 
at ony rate, there was destined to be 
no return, 

Lady Hester had intended to settle 
foratime in Sicily, but, owing to the 
disturbed political condition of the 
country, this plan had to be aban 
doned. and Malta, became for a while 
her headyuarters. Popular as ever 
with the opposite sex, Lady Hester 
aroused a certain amount of femi 
nine antagoninm by her outspoken 
remarks. Diwing her stay in Malta 
she became very friendly with Michael 
Crawford Bruce, who was doing the 
grand tour and hed attached himself 
to the Stanhope party at Gibraltar. 
Once more it was confidently antici- 
pated that Hester Stanhope would 
marry, and once again she dis. 
appointed her friends. 

Her Meeting with Byron 

In August the party left Malta 
and sailed for Athena.” As the ship 
passed Pireus, Lady Hester noticed 
aman bathing. He waa immediately 
recognized by thowe on board as 
Byron, and wax requested to dress 
and join the party. Lady Hester and 
the poet, however, do not seem to 
have had very much in common, and 
their references to each other in such 
letters as have been preserved were 
not especially appreciative. 

After a short stay in Athens Lady 
Hester moved on to Constantinople, 
and it was while living in the Turkish 
capitel that she scandalized her 
friends, both at home and abroad, by an open 
continuance of her indiscreet friendship with 
Michael Crawford Bruce. 

Lady Hester also succeeded in incurring the 
ofhcial displeasure of the British ambassador, 
Stratford Canning. England aud France were 
still at war, and diplomatic etiquette made it 
impossible for individuals of the opposing bel- 
ligerent nations to hold intercourse together. 

Lady Hester. however, was a lew unto herself, 
and, as she wished to visit France, she contrived 
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to signify her wishes to the French chargé 
d'affaires, who offered to arrange her passport 
difficulties. As the two could not meet openly 
in Constantinople, they chose for rendezvous 
a lonely, unfrequented spot on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus. 

Here one of Canning’s spies discovered them 
by chance, and 0 outraged was the ambassador 
at Lady Hester's conduct that he thiestened 
to communicate with the Duke of Wellington. 
Whereupon Lady Hester, among whose fail- 
ings lack of courage could certainly 
not be counted, herself wrote to the 
duke, but she received no reply. 

Having failed to procure her pasu- 
port to France, Lady Hester decided 
to visit Egypt, and, in company 
with Crawford Bruce, Dr. Meryon, 
and some other friends, set sail 
from Constantinople. Their ship was 
wrecked on @ rock nesr Rhodes, and 
the party, after suffering intense 
privations, managed with the aid of 
the ship's boat to reach Rhodes, 
where the Turkish inhabitants re- 
ceived them hospitably, and pro- 
vided them for the time being with 
clothes. Lady Heater was so attracted 
by the picturesqueness of the Turkish 
costume that she never again wore 
European clothes, always dressing in 
the full trousers, Jong robe, and 
pelisze of the Turkish women—much 
to the scandalized indignation of her 
relativen and friends. 

Purchases an Egyptian Costume 

The party stayed in Rhodes only 
Jong enough to receive supplies from 
Smyrna, On arriving \N 
Herter and Mr. Bruce each purchased 
a complete and elaborate male Egyp- 
tian costume. Shortly afterwards 
Lady Hester signified her intention 
of paying a state visit to the pasha, 
Mehemet Ali, who must have been 
greatly surprised to see on English 
lady ‘of high degree dressed in the 
clothes of & man. He recoived her with the 
ceremony duc to her rank, and at the close of 
a review of his troops in her honour pre- 
sented her with a magnificent charger 

Lady Hester did not remain in Egypt long. 
On the [2th May, 1812, she embarked on an 
Arab ship for Jaffa, and thence proceeded to 
Jerusalem. While travelling in Palestine Lady 
Hester attired herself in a satin vest, a red jacket 
trimmed with gold lace, and a pair of baggy 
trousers embroidered in . Her cloak was of 
white cloth, and she rode astride on a saddle 
of crimson velvet. So strange and picturesque 


r 











Among the well-known Europeans 
orental home was the travelier, James Silk Buckingham, who dedicated 
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® personahty necessarily attracted a great deal 
of attention from the inhabitants, and it is not 
surprising that the object of so much interest 
should | imagine heruelf the central figure of some 
splendid pilgrimage. 

After spending some time in visiting the Holy 
places, Lady Hester proceeded to Acre, where 
she became the guest of the Spanivh consul, 
From Acre she journeyed to Nazareth, and 
thence, by way of Deir el Kamar, to Damascus, 

By this time relations between Crawford Bruce 


N THE LAND BETWEEN THE RIVERS 


ne 


who visited Lady Hester in her 
tus “ Travels sn Mesopotama “’ to her. 


and Dr. Meryon had become exceedingly 
strained. The doctor had not hidden his dis- 
approval of what he felt to be an_indixcreet 
friendship, and Bruce, on his part, had never 
troubled to show courtesy to the physician. 

During her stay at Damascus Lady Hester 
realized that it would be impossible to retain 
both men as her travelling companions, and 
she therefore dismissed Dr. Mervyon. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Bruce, who was on 6 visit 
to Aleppo, fell ill, and Lady Hester hurriedly 
cancelled the dismissal and dispatched the 
physician to attend her friend. 
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At Damascus Lady Hester established her- 
self in a position of regal splendour. The in- 
habitants regarded her as half oracle, half deity, 
and she was adored by the troops, partly be- 
cause she was a superb horsewoman and partly 
because ahe carried arms. 

Sets Off to Palmyra 

She was very anxious to undertake a pil 

i to Palmyra, but there were many diffi- 
culties in the way, and 1812 passed without 
‘Lady Hester's ambition having heen achieved. 
Yt was not until March ot the following year 
that she finally set off from the desert town of 
Hamah. 

Her reception at Palmyra was the moat tri- 
umphant success whe had yet achieved in her 
Eastern career. In letters to her friends she 
announced that she had been crowned queen 
of the desert. Her party arrived hack in 
Hamah just one month after they had sect out 
on their desert expedition, and Lady Hester 
proceeded by slow stages to the nea coast, 
reaching Latakia in May. Then plague broke 
out in all parta of the country, and Lady Hester, 
fearing she might fall a victim to it, planned to 
leave Byria. 

Jt waa at this time that the roent 
came about between Bruce and herself, which 
her friends had long foreseen to be inevitable. 
Both were disillusioned, and Bruce seems to 
have grown tired of his companion’s brilliance 
and to have become restive under her many 
exactions. 

The climax came in 1813, when Bruce re~ 
ceived a letter from England urging him to 
return home, af hix father's health was in @ 
precarious condition. 

Attacked by Severe Fever 

Soon after Bruce's departure Lady Hester, 
already in poor health, waa attacked by severe 
fever, and for many weeks lay at death’s door. 
It was more than three months before she was 
sufficiently recovered to travel. As soon, bow- 
ever, as whe was fit to do #0, she l to 
put into execution her plan to take leave of 
Syria. 

Her destination was the convent of Mar 
Elias, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, and here, 
broken in health and spirit, Lady Hester re- 
tired, and for a time led 6 life of almost monastic 
simplicity. Her only neighbours were peasants 
from the surrounding villages, who came out 
of curiosity to gaze upon the English prin- 
ceas, as they generally called the distinguished 


There is little record of her life during the 
next few years. To all intents and purposes 
she became an oriental, and her interest in the 
doinge of the western world declined. Her faith- 
ful friend, Dr. Meryon, accompanied her in her 
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self-imposed exile, establishing himself in a tiny 
cottage at Abis,about half a mile from Mar Elias, 
and it is chiefly from his writings that we know 

ing of the intimate details of her life 
in her oriental home. 

For a time she neema to have remained in the 
wtrictest seclusion, but, as her health improved, 
her old resticsaness returned, and in 1815 
Dr. Moryon speaks of “a four months’ tour 
through Cole-Nyria, the modern district of 
Acear. to the cedars of Mt. Lebanon, to Tripoli, 
Beirut, and other parts of the Syrian coast.” 

Embarks on a Treasure-hunt 

Almost immediately after the conclusion 
of this trip Lady Hester undertook a treasure- 
hunt, which made her name for the time being 
famous. It was practically an official expedition 
undertaken at the request of the Turkish 
government, who Lelievel that there were 
immense treasures hidden in the ancient city of 
Asculon. Lady Hester was invested with the 
fullest authority to conduct investigations on 
a large scale, and the plan received the sanction 
of the Sultan himself. 

The intrepid Englishwoman was eacorted 
in great Pomp and ceremony to the eit of 
Ascalon, her bodyguard consisting in of 
nome 200 persons. Nothing, however, came of 
the ndertalking, for the only thing of valuo 
which was for was a xingle mutilated statue, 
which Lady Hester ordered to be destroyed, 
# that malicious people should not say that she 
was searching for statuos for her countrymen 
instead of working for the East. 
pt See moar at “tho felluas: of the 

m venture, Lady Hester returned once 
more to Mar Elias. The news that Lady Hester 
Stanhope had definitely taken up residence in 
the Orient naturslly spread to England, and 
during the next two years her life at Mar Elias 
was brightened by the visite of famous people, 
who were travelling in the Orient. 

Visited by James Silk Buckingham 

Among her visitora was the well-known 
traveller and lecturer, James Silk Buckingham, 
who was so impressed by his hortess that he 
afterwards dedicated one of his books to her in 
the following terms : 

“®o the Ri. Tonble, Cady Hester Lucy Stanhope, 
‘one of the brightest ornaments of her sx and station, 
this volume of travely in Mesopotamia, pertormer soon 
after quitting her hospitable residence in Myria, Is grate- 
fully dedicated. ms a memento of the high respect. and 
unaffected esteem of Ler obliged and faithful friend, 
‘the Author.” 

In 1816 Lady Hester's financial affairs 
became embarrassed. It was not in her nature 
to economize, and the pension allowed her by 
the British government was totally inadequate 
for her mode of life. But she was always an 
optimist in such matters, and said that no much 
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THE WANDERER’S FAITHFUL AND DEVOTED PHYSICIAN 


‘a vo: 
settled on 


money would come to her from legacies that 
her affairs would settle themselves. She had 
inherited a eum of £10,000 on the death of her 
brother, Charles, in 1809, and when, in 1816, 
she heard of her father’s death, she wrote to 
her brother, Philip, who inherited the title, to 
say that she wished to remove immediately 
any sums due to her from the estate 
In the same year Dr. Meryon returned to 
, and from this time onwards Lad: 
Hester seemed to have definitely cut 
off from all communications with home. She 


Englishmen as guests, although she engaged a 
certain Dr. Newbery, who remained with her 
until 1819, to replace Dr. Meryon. 

Too Oriental for His Taste 

After Dr. Newbery’s return to England, 
Meryon paid another visit to Syria, but he found 
Lady Hester’s ecatablishment so completely 
Turkish in character, that by mutual consent 
his stay with his former employer was of short 
duration. 

Meantime Lady Hester had established her- 
self in a house at Djoun, where she remained 
in complete retirement for twenty year. 
There is an amusing story of the manner in 
which she acquired this home. The proprietor 
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ongnally as her medical 
and saw hee finally 
entertaining 





was & Christian merchant, whom she had hon- 
oured with a call. So profusely did she com- 
pliment the merchant on hir house and gardens 
thet she was invited to stay to dmner and 
rest the mght She retorted that she proposed 
to stay for the rest of her hfe At first the mer- 
chant took this remark as @ courteous of 
speech, but when at the endl of a fortnight his fair 
guest was still there, he became a bttle worried 
and gaked what her plans were The lady 
repeated that her plans were to spend the rest 
of her hfe at Djoun, and that, as his house 
suited her very well, ahe would hve im it. 
Tries to Distodge the Englishwoman 

The merchant explained that he desired 
neither to sell nor to let his home, whereupon 
Lady Hester retorted that neither did she desire 
to buy it—but merely to keep it. The harassed 
merchant sought by every means in his power to 
dislodge the lishwoman, who proceeded to 
write to the authorities at Constantinople In 
a short time the unfortunate man received an 
order to “ obey the Princess of Europe in every- 
thing.” At that he fied, leaving Lady Heater 


in possession. 

Aa the years passed, Lady Hester's health 
became precarious, and she scems also to 
have become increasingly involved in financial 
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difficulties. She was a great recluse, and refused 
to receive many famous travellers, some of whom. 
had turned aside from their proposed route 
ly to visit this “queen of the desert” 
Madden, who succeeded in obtainmg an 

interview, affirmed that ‘Lady Hester's reason for 
following a desert life was that she was thus able 
to exercise her love of governing by dominating 
the kind-hearted though weak-minded Bedoumns. 

In 1827 Dr. Meryon once more decided to 
revisit the East, this time with his wife, for he 
war now marned He was much distressed at 
the circumstances in which he found Lady 
Hester living. Her last remaining European 
companion had died, and she was now sur- 
rounded entirely by native servants. Worried 
by debts and weakened by repeated illnesses, 
she ted a norry contrast to the vivacious 
beauty he had seen fourteen years before. 

Her Treatment of Mrs. Meryon 

Lady Hester's feclings towards her own sex 
had not softened with the passage of time, 
and durmg 4 stay of some monthn she only 
received Mrs Meryon on one occasion, and 
then under procest As soon as funds arrived 
from Europe, Dr Meryon took leave of Lady 
Hester, as he thought, for the last tame. 

1n 1836, however, she summoned him to her 
aid, and her mdifferent health, her loneliness, 
and her embarrased financial position made 
it difficult for her old imend to refuse Lady 
Hester’s request It was a httle while before 


Dr. Meryon left her after this last visit that the 
emsis occurred in her financial affairs. 

Her unpaid debts were eo considerable 
that some of her debtors had referred the 
matter to the Foreign Office, and she was 
tactfully informed that her pension would be 
“attached ” to pay her debte. 

Writes to Queen Victoria 

Deeply hurt she wrote indignant letters to 
the consular authorities, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Wellington. Finally, 
ahe took the extreme step of ads a letter 
to Queen Victoria herself, in which she stated 
that she could not allow her pension to be 
stopped by force, and that she, therefore, 
rompned it tor the payaneut’of ber: debts. 

She now reduced the necessities of life to 
an absolute mimmum. Further, she gave in- 
structions for every approach to her house, 
eacept one, to be walled up. 

On the 23rd June, 1839, Lady Heater Stan- 
hope passed to her rest, without the comfort of 
the presence of either doctor or friend, and with 
only a black servant to nurse her 

Mr. Moore, the British consul at Beirut, and 
an American missionary attended the aimple 
funeral, which took place at midnight on the 
very day of Lady Hester's death. Her remains 
were buried in the garden of her home at Djoun. 

[Ree “ Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope.” 
by Catharme, Duchess af Cleveland (1911); and Lite, 
by F Hamel (1913).] 
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& vuntor in the reception room of her house at Djoun, She was an inveterate talker. 


Lady Hester entertaumng 
would bold forth focas hour or more without stoppmng, and would often continue into the small hours. Once she ‘aie 





for so long without respite that he fainted from sheer exhaustion. 
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The WONDER-SINGER of ITALY 


How Luisa Tetrazzini Became a Prima Donna when She was Sixteen and went 


from Triumph to Triumph Until Her 


ae I DID not make my voice; it was there.” 
Such is the judgment upon 
hereelf by Signora Luisa Tetrazzini, the 
wonderful Italian singer, who was a prima 
donna before she was sixteen, und who has 
earned more than £1,000,000 with her voice. 

Luisa Tetrazzini was born in Florence in 
1874, Her father was a high-class tailor, who 
made uniforms for army officers, and the 
future prima donna was born into a family 
which, although not wealthy, waa in com- 
fortable circumatances, 

They ocoupied a suite 
of rooms on the first 
floor of a block of flata 
in the heart of the city, 
and, as a girl, Luisa 
aasisted her thrifty, in- 
dustrious mother with 
the house-work, one of 
her regular duties being 
to awcep and scrub all 
the steps and stairs con- 
nected with the flat. 

Promise of Genius 

Many famous men 
and women have given 
no youthful promise of 
future eminence, and 
were, indeed, even 
middle-aged before 
their genius revealed 
itself. The career of 
Tetrazzini furnishes an 
extraordinary contrast 
to such instances of 
belated fame. From 
her very earliest years 
she was singularly 
rousical. 

All the members of 
the Tetrazzini house- 
hold were devoted to 
music and the opera, but neither of her 
parents had ever received any musical training. 

One of Tetrazzini’s earliest memories is that 
of an incident in her parents’ sitting-room 
when she was from four to five years old. Her 
sister Eva—who was nine years older than 
‘Luisa, and became a noted singer, appearing 
at the Roget Orem House, ware iar} 
where—was ing the piano. As she 4 
the tiny Luisa Yalted up to the piano, and ssid 
in her childish way, “‘ Let baby sing.” 

The family watched the little performance 


TRTRAZZINI AS FELINA IN MIGNON 





Bom in Florence in 1874, Luisa Tetrarsim, the daughter 
of a high-class tailor, made her debut on the operabe stage 
whan she was barely sixteen. 


Fame had Travelled Round the World 


delightedly. The elder sister played the ac- 
companiment of some simple song, and the 
child, whose head scarcely reached the keyn, 
sang in a way that astonished her parents and 
sisters. When she had finished, Luisa’s father 
took her on his knee and remarked, as he 
fondled and praised her, “ Baby, I believe that 
You'll be a Patti some day 

Naturally, the child did not know what he 
meant, and, in reply to her questionings, he 
explained that Patti was the name of a very 

great Isdy, who had 
the sweetest voice in 
all the world. 

In 1907, at Covent 
Garden, London, 
Madame Patti sat in 
the second row of the 
stalls to hear Tetrazzini, 
whom the newspaper. 
had described an “ the 
new Patti.” A day or 
two after the perform. 
ance Madame Patti in 
vited Tetrazzini to 
lunch with her, and, in 
the coun of conver- 
sation, said very gra- 
ciously that she quite 
agreed with the de- 
scription which the 
newspapers had so de- 
servedly applied to her 
guest. 

They Become Friends 

The two great singers 
became the warmest 
friends. Adelina Patti 
often sent her ‘* Dearest 
Luisa” the most affeo- 
tionate letters, and in 
one of them declared 
that the wonderful 
pathoa and feeling in her successor’s singing 
as Violetta, in Traviata, had made her cry. 

Tetrazzini says herself, and all who knew 
her as a girl agree, that ahe was always singing. 
As she scrubbed the steps and stairs of her 
home. she always sang through an act of one 
of the great operas; and years afterwards 
while singing the self-same music in some 
glittering operschome, before Kings, auerns 
and princes, memory teased the singer by 
bringing wp & vison of the old stars and the 
serubbing-brush. On more than one occasion 
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the whimsical recollection has caused her to 
smile, but she did not reveal to those around 
her what she was smiling at. 

It scemed to Tetrazzini’a parents the most 
natural thing in the world that girl who ap- 

to live for rong should receive a musical 
education. Luisa. therefore, was sent to the 
Conservatoire of Music, in Florence, a som an 
whe hacl left her first school. Her sister Eva 
had preceded her there, but Luisa, untike her 
sister, did not have to undergo tour years of 
hard study and incessant practice in order to 
master singing She passed through the Con- 
servatoire quickly, without effort “I took to 
music,” she sayr, ‘as a bird takes to air. It 
waa my natural clement ” 

Advised to Help Her Father 

Certainly the facility she displayed could not 
be expressed more tritely and truthfully. 
Yet her mother, while discussing a future 
career for ber daughter, had advised her to 
stay at home and help her father in his business. 

The fact is that Luisa was, even as a young 
girl, 9 musical prodigy, a born singer. When 
the music master was itakingly coaching 
her elder pister in La Gioconda, and his pupil 
wax slowly mastering it by hard practice, 
Luixa learnt it better than the elder girl 
simply hy listening to the lessons. 

‘hen she war ten, Luisa's music master 
accompanied her to the Conservatoire to 
the test. He introduced the small, slim girl 
to the principal as his musical 
principal remarked kindly that she was but an 
Infan » and wher he saw that her teacher had 
chowen for the child's teat Piece the aria sung 
by Margherita, from the acene in Faust, 
he expressed astonishment, saying that such 8 
tert would be a difficult one for 8 pupil who was 
leaving the Conservatoire after of training, 
and that it was an unheard-of thing for a pupil 
to try it on entrance. 

Divine Gift of Song 

His astonishment, however, was far greater 
when Luisa had finished. He readily admitted 
thet this girl was, indeed, a prodigy, with » 
divine gift of song. She studied music at the 
Conservatoire for ane year only, and passed 
out an easy firt. 

Luisa waa not in the least spoilt by the 
uecess whe achieved while training at the 
Conservatoire. She rope every morning at 
7.30, and regularly helped her mother to cook 
the breakfast and clean the house until 11 a.m. 

In her autobiography, Tetrazzini has said that 
she learned how to he a prima donna at the 
opera-houre. Every member of her family was 
devoted to opera, and her parents, rather than 
miss a performance, had frequently taken the 
infant Luisa with them. 
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Her Operatic Debut 


Her debut as an operatic star wa sensational. 
Tetrazzini has no recollection of ever having 
sung in & public hall, previous to the occasion 
when she appeared at the opera-house of her 
native Florence. not in the chorus, but as @ 
prima donna. 

One Runday might, Luisa. who was then 
barely siateen, with ber har hanging over her 
shoulders, accompanicd the family to the 
opera-house, to witness a performance of 
L’Africaine. The opera-house was packed, 
but, just when the performance was due to 
begin, the conductor received a message in- 
forming him that the prima donna engaged 
for the part of Inez was ill. In great agitation, 
he bad to announce to the audience that the 
performance would have to be postponed. 

This war too much for the youthful Tetraz- 
zini. Jumpii on to her seat, despite the 
efforts of her mother to restrain her, she called 
out to the conductor, “1 know the part; let 
me come to the stage—I will play it.’” 





Acceptat 
‘This unlooked-for interruption caused greater 
excitement than the declaration of the aban- 
donment of the performance. Requesta were 
shouted from various parts of the house for 
the conductor to give the girl & chance, At 
last, scarcely knowing how to act, he consented 
to do 0: rege are post to rush ae on 
stage, but stop] er, saying, “ - 
night” First, he declared, there must be a 
rehearaal. 


To the impetuous girl this was a crushi 
disappointment, but her friends eoon calm 
her by pointing out that the conductor had 
Caan cpr public, and surely she could 

tient for a few days—a girl who had been 
promised such an unheard-of opportunity at 
her age. 
Nearly all that night. Luisa and her music 
master ‘played and sang through the whole 
opern. A few nights later the opera-house 

sgain crowded for the performance of 
L'Afrenine, with Luixa Tetrazzini aa prima 
donna. Everything went well. The “ nightin- 
pale of Florence," a4 she was sometimes called 
even then, sang like a prima donna with twenty 
years’ experience, and at the end of the per- 
formance her fame was established, in her 
native city at least. 

Success Tinged with Sorrow 

‘The only regret that the wonderful young 
singer and her devoted mother felt deep in 
their hearts on that splendid night was that 
her father, who had once prophesied just such 
a hemph as ae aoe hie child, had not ved | to 
witness it two years riously. 

At & bound, Tetrazzini had achieved “a 
position for herself on the operatic stage, and 
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‘The beautiful palace of Madame Tetraszin: in Rome 1 most sumptuously furnished. Her unique collection 


ore bax astonished many a 
the specimens. Through 


was forthwith engaged at what, to her, was 
the fabulous eslary of £20 a month. She was 
immensely proud of this salary, little dreaming 
that the time would come when she would 
receive more than £500 a night in New York. 

The career of this great Italian singer has, 
in some reapects, heen a curious one, inasmuch 
an she had achieved fame and riches long 
hefore she sang in either London or New York. 
It is usually with s metropolitan reputation 
that the prima donna sete out to conquer the 
world, In Tetragzini’s case, the process was 
reversed. For example, anyone who cared to 
study the newspapers of Mexico, durmg the 
five seasona that she sang in that country, 
would find her frequently described aa “the 
new Patti” years before that honoured title 
was given to her in London. 

Honoured by Queen Margherita 

After Florence, Tetrazzini sang in Rome, 
where her salary was raised to £40 @ month, 
and where she was honoured and encouraged 
by Queen Margherita. She was then, ot 
course, the youngest prima donna in the world. 
While in Rome, she accepted an engagement 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT IN THE FAMOUS SINGER'S BOUDOIR 


‘uuntor, and the nicety with which they are displayed is rivalied only by the rarity of 
the open doorway leading from her seen—the 
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Of objats 

some of 
‘bouderr one of her best frends can be pane. 
to appear at the opera-house in Buenos Aires, 
st £280 a month, and she went to Argentina, 
intending ta stay there for one season only. 
As a matter of fact, four years had passed 
when she again returned to her sunny Italy. 

In Buenoe Aires, Tetrazzini played the part 
of Lucia in Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, 
founded upon fir Walter Scott’s novel—played 
it during fifty-four performances, the opera. 
house being packed on every vccasion, The 
president of the republic (Saenz Pefia) did 
not miss # single performance at which Tetraz- 
zini sang during the whole season, which 
everyone declared was the most successful 
ever known in Buenos Aires. 

Tour Through Argentina 

At the close of her first season in that city, 
Tetrazzini, who was still in her teenr, formed x 
touring company under her own management, 
although she was its youngest member, and 

is and carried through a very successful 
tour in the smaller towns of Argentina. 

During this tour she encountered many 
strange experiences. and often agreed to sing 
under curious conditions. On one occasion for 
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example, she was persuaded to sing in a 
thoatre specially erected for the purpose. which 
was a sort of benefit performance on behalf of 
the local cemetery. All the members of the 
company, including the prima donna herself, 
and the whole audience, wore black, and 


AN ITALIAN SINGER WITH A VOICE OF GOLD 


Onee started on her career of song, Madame Tetraxuni went 
from one beilliant success to another, while impresanios competed 
with one another to secure her services, 





Tetrazzini handed over the entire night’s 
takings—65,000 Argentine dollars—to a fund 
promoted to erect: a suitable wall round the 
local graveyard. 

This cemetery the hyenas kad been dese- 
erating, to the great distress of the townsfolk 
and the grief of the local governor, who had 
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skilfully enlisted the great singer's sympathy 
and services to enable him to have the matter 
remedied. 5 

Everywhere she went the young prima donna 
won the hearta of the people. Later on, in 
Mexico, the young gallants of the towns used 
to await the coming of her cai at 
the stage-door, and, taking off their cloaks, 
spread them on the ground for their idol to 
walk upon. 

It has been stated that Tetrazzini went 
to South America at a salary of £280 a 
month, intending to stay there for one 
season, When she had heen in the country 
a few weeks, she was engaged for a second 
season st £3,500 a month. Later, she was 
persuaded to stay for a third year at 
£4,500 a month, and thia was followed by 
an engagement for a fourth year at a 
salary of £5,300 month. 

Experience of Warfare 

The various South American republics, 
and also Mexico, were visited in turn, and 
Tetrazzini happened to be in Rio de 
Janeiro when » revolution broke out, and 
@ part of the hotel in which she waa stay- 
ing was shattered by a shell fired into 
the city by a battleship, 

Considering her extraordinary fame, and 
the very high fees which she had obtained 
in South America and Mexico, it is cer- 
tainly surprising how little waa known 
about Tetrazzini and her wonderful powers 
in London, prior to her first visit in 1907. 
This great singer, who, in South America, 
had been accustomed to receptions similar 
to those usually accorded to royal per- 
sonages, found only one person waiting to 
meet her st the railway terminus when 
she arrived in London. 

Desire to Win London 

Tetrazzini had come to London for a 
short engagement at (‘ovent Garden at a 
fee much below that she had received in 
South America, but ever since girlhood, 
and amid all the dazzling success she 
achieved in the New World, Tetrazzini had 
longed for the opportunity to take London 
hy storm, as Jenny Iind and Adelina Patti 
had done. 

Her first impressions of London were 
chilling, to say the least. The city was 
enveloped in fog; she was shocked when 
she saw the opera-house right on the edge of 
the London fruit and vegetable market ; there 
was nothing in the newspapera about her 
arrival. To make matters worse, at her first 
performance of Verdi’s Traviaia, on the night 
of Saturday, the 2nd November, 1907, Covent 
Garden was far from being full. Tetrazzini, 
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‘When in San Francisco on Chnstmas Eve, 1910, Madame T¢ 
public square. It was, probably, the best atten 

present 
looking at the auditorium before the curtain 
was Taised, saw only a few people in the stalls, 
two or three boxes occupied, and the pit and 
gallery half empty—and her heart sank. 

In apite of this, Tetrazzini surpassed herself. 
No one who was fortunate enough to be present 
on that dismal foggy it will ever forget 
the experience. Seldom if ever had London 
witnessed such a sensational debut The 
audience was enraptured by one of the most 
glorious voices ever hearl in that famous 
‘building. When people opened their papers 
on the followi Monday morning they 
discovered that there had arrived in their 
midst, as @ leading newspaper put it, “one of 
those commanding figures which sweep across 
the musical horizon once, perhaps, in a 


generation.” 
Besieged by Her Many Admirers 

What a change came over the scene. The 
prima donna, who had arrived unknown and 
unnoticed, was hesieged in her hotel by inter- 
viewers, her room was filled with presente of 
flowera, and invitations and visitors poured 
in upon her every hour of the day and half 
through the night. All the seats for the 
second performance were bought up within » 
"During tho remainder of hee engage, ot 
pay poe rs 
Covent Garden, to crowded 
houses, ard ca the hearts of all ‘who heard 
her. Madame Patti, as already mentioned, 
came to hear Tetrazzini at her second per- 
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THE LARGEST OPEN-AIR CONCERT EVER HELD 


‘etraznm sang 
ded concert ever held, fort was extunated that 
“The spot where she atood 1 now marke: 


LUISA TETRAZZINI 


an aid of the on « platform erected in the 


emus ertcaated thet nearly 290,000 poopie were 
formance, and cba when the two great 
prima donnas met, the younger one declared 
the occasion to be “the greatest day of my 
life” Tetrazzini, overwhelmed by the love 
and admiration of music-loving London, was 
soon constrained to say that, on closer ac- 
quaintance, she preferred Covent Garden to 
any other opera-house in the world. 

it was during this memorable first veason in 
London thst Tetrazzini entered into a contract 
which resulted in her wonderful voice being 
recorded on gramophone records, thus confer- 
ring inestimable pleasure upon hundreda of 
thousands of music-lovers who have never 
had the pleasure of seeing her. 

Second Visit to Raglan: 

Ten operatic pecfurmences at Covent Garden, 
in 1907, were followed by her appearance at 
nix orchestral concerts, and the following year 
she came to England again for the grand opera 
season at Covent Garden, which proved to be 
another phenomenal success. 

Later, Tetrazzini went to New York for a 
season at the Manhattan Opera House. In 
conneaion with thin engagement, the prima 
donna tells the story that, when her contract 
was being drawn up, she was allowed to agit 
in whatever she ranted, and she pu 
down $2,500 (about £500) No dewsur 
was made, although it was igheat salary 
ever paid to & prima donna in New York, and 
from the very first performance she proved that 
ahe was worth it. 
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LUISA TETRAZZIN1 


1t_ ia not possible 10 mention ali the un- 
paralied successes of Tetrazzini’s seasons in 
the United States, where hee wea Bonieed aes 88, 

‘haps, no other singer has ever n, 
Phere’ abe was described as the “ Jtelian 
Wonder Singer,” and given every other eulogistic 
ttle that the imagination of the American 
newspaper men could invent. Her first ap- 
pearance in the United States had beon made 
at San Francisco in 1904.5, 

President Taft, who ‘was one of Tetrazzini’s 
warmest friends and admirers, once told her 
that he had no children, or he would have 
yiven one of them the name af Tetrazzini, but 
he had done the next best thing—he hed 
christened his favourite dug by that world. 
famoun name. 

Singing Over the Telephone 

‘Tetrazzini’s experiences in the United States, 
and, later on, in England and on the Continent, 
would fill a volume, On one occasion she 
hang over the telephone to a little girl who was 
ill in bed, and unable to attend the o 
Once in San Francisco, on Christmas Eve, 
she sang in the public square of the city, the 
proceeds of the collection being given to the 
poor, 

This was, probably, the best-attenied open- 
air concert the world bas ever seen, it being 


RECORDING HER VOICE FOR THE 


Pracheall 


ail the well-known jeces sung 
records. 


en paying @ visit to ‘President 
sing ail her famous anes. 


Her Beautiful Voice 


estimated that nearly 250,000 people were 
present. The spot is now marked by « bust 
of the singer, bearing the inseription, “ Here 
in 1910 Toetrazzini sang for the poor.” 

One of the prima donna’s most successful 
concerts was that organized by her at Trieste 
during the World-War, in aid of tho Italian 
Red Cross—one of mi at which she sang for 
the same noble object, but remarkable because 
the proceeds of this one evening amounted to 
no Jess than £20,000. 

Joy in Family Life 

In, pri ate life, Luisa Tetrazzini is a very 
simple. » hay woman, di ti in 
SorEre Spaces Seg 
and her pets, and in acta of charity. 

Bee wi soprano voice can in no way 

be judged by the same standard aa Melba's or 
Patti's for she stonde alone in a clase distinct 
from all other singers. Her high register is 
particularly brilliant and clear, and even on 
E in alt, she manages to obtain a tone which 
no other si has been able to produce, 
Though her voice is light, Tetrazzini puta such 
rhythmic fire into her vocal gynmastios that 
she will always stand eminent as a dramatic 
singer of great power. 

[See “My Lafe of Song,” by Madame Tetrazzini 
(1021).) 


BENEFIT OF COMING GENERATIONS 





Madazoe Tetrazcini hava been recorded tor posterity by means of gramophone 
hat of tre Umted States, the amger was antonuthed to learn that he had heard 
“ Only on the gramophone, the 
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GROUP 10—SCIENTISTS 


The 


i. 


FATHER 


LINN £ZUS 


of MODERN BOTANY 


How Linnaeus, the Son of a Swedish Clergyman, Classified Plants in a Systemate 
Manner, and Did Much to Establish Botany as a Scume 
OE day in the summer of 1728. between He at once ordered the young fellow to go to 


one and two o'clock in the morning, a bed and to come to him openly in future for 
in the Swedish town of Lund all the books he wanted. Pactual 


opened the bedroom door of a poor student, 


‘Thus it happened that the professor in his 


who lodged in his house. He did so because night attire unconsciously advanced the cause 
THE BOTANIST IN LAPP COSTUME 


his mother had wakened 
him to say Seat the 
J a was 

wroe te aleep with the 
candle burning, since, 
no matter at what hour 
of the night she awak- 
ened, she could vee the 
glint of light from the 
toom next to the one 
ahe occupied, through 
a crack in the wall. 
She had urged the pro- 
feesor to put a stop to 
a before they were 


ber of his (the profes. 
sor’s) most valued books 
lymg on the table. 
Explanations were 
aaked for, and the poor 
lodger had to confess 
that, having no books 
of his own. he had pre 
yailed upon the pro- 
fessor’s secretary to lend 
him his master's books 
after the latter had 
retired for the night. 
The secretary had con- 
sented to do this only on 
the strict condition that 
the books were returned 
mm peat to be replaced 
on their r phelve. 
hefore ‘the profesor 


came down to his study in the morning. 
Ptofessor was touched, and his anger 
disarmed, for he dearly loved learning himself. 
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The 


When 


Linneus 
itative of 





was twenty-five be embarked, as the 
the Swedish 


Society, on a 


represent Royal 
botanical expediton to Lapland. Ye travelled about 





4,000 miles, and made many discoveries, 


& Smaland, Sweden, 





of science, The young 
student, whom he now 


Linné, better known as 
Linneeus, w hou afterwards 
became so famous as a 
botanist. 

Carl von Linné was 
born at South Rashult, 
in the province of 
on. 
the 23rd May, 1707. He 
was the first-born son 
of an educated, but 
very poor clergyman, 
Nils Linnevs. His mo- 
ther, Christina Broder. 


» sonia, was also the child 


of a clergyman. 

It is almost impossible 
nowadays to imagine 
the simplicity of life 
whic] i. 


man 
the father of Lii 5 

Yet there is no doubt 
that the family life of 
Pastor Linnseus and hia 
household was as happy 
as it was simple. 6 
elder Linneus wea of a 
genial disposition, kind]: 
and intelligent, The 
humble home was in a 
beautiful country dis- 
trict; the children lived 
close to nature, with 
fields and woods in plenty 
in, and the 
a 

There were few fac- 
ilitiee for intellectual 
enjoyment or pursuits 
in that remote place. 


Pastor Linnwus, however, created his own 


be 


amusement by surrounding his little house with 
a beautiful garden, which was a source of wonder 
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LINNA&US b> de 


to the neighbours, because he had introduced 
into it rare plants from far and near. 

Here it was that the famous botanist received 
his earliest impressions. Flowers were Carl’s 
first toys, and many years afterwards it was 
remembered by hia parenta that as a child 
nothing had stopped him erying so quickly as 
placing a flower in his chubby little fist, to 
at and admire. After he had become famous, 
Linnwus himscif said that it was in his father’s 
garden at Stenbrobult (whither his parents had 
removed soon after his birth) that there was 
deeply planted in his nature that “never- 
extinguished love of flowers” which was to 
become the passion of his life. 

Fondness for His Garden 

His father encouraged Car) to plant and tend 
a little garden of his own, and from his earliest 
years he taught him to know the flowers and 
plants by name. This be did not do with any 
idea of making his boy a botanist, but rather 
with the view of training hia powers of memory 
and encouraging him to discover beauty in the 
wonders of nature around bim, It was, in- 
deed, a great sorrow to his parents, and especi- 
ally to hir mother, when, Jater on, Carl seemed 
fonder of hia garden than his books. 

The elder Linneus had been ly self- 
taught, and he wished to give his cl the 
best education in his power, He and his wife 
hoped that their first-born would become a 
minister, but Carl had no great liking for lessons, 
and did not distinguish himself at school. 
He was constantly “ izing ” in the fields 
and woods during his leisure hours, and it was 
hiv natural intelligence rather than his allegiance 
tu study that enabled him to hold his own 
among his schoolfellows. 

Surprising Knowledge of Botany 

When, however, a8 sometimes hay 
he encountered a schoolmaster who questioned 
him on botany, Carl invariably surprised the 
questioner by the extent of his knowledge. 
Not only did he know a great deal about the 
local flora, but he had also obtained from such 
‘books as came his way an unusual amount of 
information about the wonders of the vegetable 
kingdom in foreign lands. No doubt there was 
4 great mase of grotesque rubbish among these 
Gleanings. for in the old books on foreign botany 
writers often described the natural wonders of 
countries they had never seen, and copied the 
errors of their predecessors. 

Linneus was an exceptionally good Latin 
scholar, even as a schoolboy, and his knowledge 
of Latin proved to be one of the most useful 
accomplishments he acquired at school, After- 
wards, when he went out into the world of science, 
outaide Sweden, although it was the only lan- 
guage he coula speak or write, apart from his 
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His Early Love of Flowers 


native tongue, Latin turned out to be the golden 
key which sufficed to open every door for him. 

i was about twenty when he left 
school. Resolved not to be a minister, it was 
a difficult problem to discover what profession 
was open to the young man, whose interests 
were almost wholly bound up with plants and 
flowers. 

At that period there was a very close 
connexion between plants and medicme, and 
it was upon the career of a medical man that 
Carl had centred his ambitions. So, after many 
discuasions with his parents, he went to the 
university of Lund, and later to the University 
at Upsala, some hundreds of miles from bia 
home. He was then over twenty-one years of 
age, and he was launched into life to fight his 
own battles with Jess than £10 in his pocket. 

Battling with Poverty 

It waa hardly surprising that Linneus, while a 
student at Upsala, considered himself fortunate 
in being awarded a scholarship of only fifteen 

itis a term ; that he was in real want 
of food ; and that he waa obliged to put card- 
board between his feet and the holes in his shoes, 
because he had no money with which to pay 
a shoemaker for mending them. Considering 
the difficulties in his way, it is nothing short, 
marvellous that Linnzus ingly continued 
his pursuit of learning, ins! of turning aside 
“Bat ia ited young, man posscssed in 

it this gi men a 
rare degree one quality which never failed him 
was the eupeoity of imiting friendship in the 
was the capacity ie ‘ip in the 
hearts of Forthy men possessed of sufficient 
perception to recognize sincerity and genius, 
his need was most urgent, some such 
benefactor unfailingly appeared. At Upsala, 
for instance, a learned professor, observing the 
poor student’s devotion to botany, and becom- 
ing astonished when he questioned him, gave 
Linnwus free ings in his house, and obtained 
other little benefits which greatly assisted in 
lightening his burdens. 
Studying by Night and Day 

If Linneus had been somewhat slothful in his 
school studies, the energy with which he devoted 
himself to botany in Upsala furnished a strong 
cole He ee and studied and wrote 
practic night and day, and during holida; 
devoted ‘his leisure to. botanical ‘Ssourions. 
He began to form and to opinions af his 
own concerning his beloved science, and hia 
constant studies of all the old and new books 
on botany convinced him of the spalling 
confusion that existed in thie department 
knowledge. 

It was at Uj thst he first felt moved 
to attempt to bring order out of thie chaos, 
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The Lapland Expedition 


YOUNG LINNZUS TAKES A RES 





Many were the dehghtful days young Linnseus would spend 
fone new abject for bu beloved botanical collection, 


for he a most methodical mind and 
untiring industry, Altho there was little 
likelihood at that time of @ publisher, 


he started to write in Latin on the subject of 
botany. These writings, aa a student, after- 
wards formed the skeletons of some of the 
monumental botanical works which gained him 
world-wide fame on publication. 

Early Eftorts as Lecturer 

At Upsala, Linneus was a student, but his 
knowledge of botany and natural history was 
80 exceptional, and he made himself so useful 
to the faculty of the university, that his services 
were utilized as a lecturer. These lectures 
took the form of demonstrations of the plants 
in the botanical garden of the university, and, 
in view of the immense fame which Linneus 
afterwards achieved as a lecturer. it is interest- 
ing to know that these early efforts of his were 
an unqualified success. He sometimes had 400 
people listening to him in the open air. 

In 1732, after Linnsus had been at the uni- 
versity for four years, and when he was about 
twenty-five years of age, he embarked upon an 
enterprise which severely tested his powers, 
and one which really made him a public man. 
‘This was a ecientific expedition to Lapland. 

In modern times scientific expeditions are of 
frequent occurrence, and it is nothing unusual 
for thousands of pounds to be expended upon 
equipment and other things before a start is 
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LINNZUS 
T AFTER A DAY IN THE FIELDS 





wandering in the fields and lanes round his home in search 
child, plants an 

irom “ Iinnecus,” by Benjamin Daydon Jackson.) 
actually made. The tame causes which operate 
nowadays in regard to such enterprives operated 
in the promotion of the journey to Lapland— 
namely, the desire to eatend the available 
knowledge of unknown lands. 

But how different were the resources ayail- 
able to Linnsevs, compared with those considered 
necessary for modern exploration. When he 
returned from Lapland, he estimated that he 
had travelled about 4,000 miles in six mounthe ; 
yet he started out quite alone, riding a horse. 
with about £10 in money, and with one spare 
shirt among the instruments and other necessary: 
equipment in his baggage. 

His Reputation at Stake 

He embarked upon this journey as the re. 
presentative of the Swedish Royal Society of 
Science, whose members held many meetings 
before the necessary money waa forthcommg 
and the plans decided upon. Linneus had, 
therefore, stahed his reputation upon thw enter- 
prise, for these thrifty men doubtless: capected 
their money's worth. Considering the inac- 
cessibility of Lapland at that time, such an 
enterprise was almost as difficult as a Polar 
expedition would be to-day. 

Linnzus suffered great hardships on thir 
journey, but the sight of rare Alpine plants 
that he had never seen before recompenred 
the young scientist for all his privations. He 
made extensive collections, discovered a great 
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LINNZUS 


many new plants, particularly willows, and made 
wome interesting observations concerning the 
habits of the Laplanders. 

He remained at Upsila University a further 
two years, supporting himself by giving lessons 
in hotany and mineralogy. He still continued 
hia own studies, and wrote a number of books 
on his favourite subject. botany, which. like his 
earlier efforts, remained unpublished. He had 
accumulated a great variety of dried plants, 
containing many thousands of specimens col- 
lected in his native country, besides insects, 
birds, und minerals. 

At the age of (wenty-aeven Linnaeus had not 
yet adopted any profession that would provide 
him with a living. Atter much consideration, 
therefore, and acting on the advice of friends, 


BIRTHPLACE AT SOUTH RASHULT 








The unpretentious dwelhng at South Rashult, Sweden, sn 
which the famous botamst Linnmus, the son of a poor 
country parson, was born into the world. 
he finally decided to go abroad and obtain a 
medical degree, and afterwards des ate his ener- 
gies ta the medical profewion in Sweden. The 

country decided upon was Holland. 

Arrived at the little university town of 
Harderwijk, Linneus proceeded to obtain hia 
medical diploma with great expedition. He 
had already written his thesis, and within a 
few weeks he had obtained his degree. 

He made the acquaintance of a learned 
botanist. who, on seeing the manuscript of 
“ Systema Nature,” wax so impressed by its 

ality that he defrayed the cost of ita pub- 
lication. Linnmus also met the great Herman 
Boerhaave, then an old man. who tock such a 
tiking to the Swedish scientist that from that 
hour he became hie friend and benefactor. 
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AE st [ais Visit to Acaaterdamn_ 


Linnzus had left a sweetheart in Sweden. and, 
anxious to return to her as soon as he could, 
declined Boerhsave’s offer to employ him on a 
j to the Cape of Good Hope to collect 
plants. His new friend, however, succeeded 
in prevailing upon Linnseus to visit Amsterdam 
and make the acquaintance of Burmann, the 
superintendent of the botanical garden in that 
city. Linneus visited Amsterdam, intending 
to stay a few hours, but Burmann was so 
impressed by his knowledge that he prevailed 
on him to stay for a time as his assistant. 

Meeting with Georg Clifford 

Thir visit led to the happiest resalts. Almost 
at once Linnwus was able to publish his 
© Bibliotheca Botanica.” Linneus aleo met « 
rich man, Gcorg Clifford, who had in Holland 
one of the finest private botanical gardens in the 
world, and this gentleman invited Linnseus to 
visit him. When the latter saw the garden he 
was amazed beyond measure, and the upshot 
was that Clifford prevailed upon Linneue to 
enter his xervice a8 a sort of private medical 
man and professional botanist. 

Linnzus was like a man transported to 
paradise. He had never known such riches, 
und never been in surroundings so congenial. 
While proceeding with the publication of his 
works, he devoted himself to the collections of 
rare and tropical plants in Clifford's gardens 
and hothouses. He was the first man to ruc- 
ceed in inducing several rare foreign plants to 
flower and bear fruit under glass. 

In 1737 he published his '*Genera Plantaram " 
and ‘ Flora Lapponica.” which established 
his reputation as a scientist in all the seats 
of learning in Burope. The year before Linnaus 
had visited England, and had made the ac- 
quaintance of a number of the foremost British 
scientists in London and Oxford. 

Revolutionizes Botanical Study 

Towards the end of 1737, he saw another 
great botanical work through the Prear— 
namely, the “ Hortus Cliffortianus ”—besides 
a number of other works of less importance. 
The literary labours of Linnzus at this period 
were prodigious, and the publication of these 
successive works created a great sensation in 
scientifie circles, and effected a revolution in 
the study of botany. 

Linnseus introduced an entirely new system 
of clarsification into botany, based on sex. 
It was very popular during his lifetime on 
account of its simplicity. but was afterwards 
superseded. 

Of more permanent value was the other 
system introduced by Linnzus—the use ot 
double names in plant classification, first the 
name of the genus. followed by the name of 
the species. For example, if one looks at a 
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Collecting Rare Flants ter! 
modern classification of English wild flowers, 
the following system is seen to be followed in- 
variably. The name of the Order is given ase 
maim heading ; then under each named genus of 
that Order follows the names of the variety. 

Some Orders are very extensive, but for the 
take a small 
the British 


genera—l, Nymphea, and 2, Nuphar, There 
is only one variety of the first genus, and two 
of the second. So the Order is classified as 
follows :— 
Genus 1, Nrurnxa. 
NYMPHE: ALBA—IVAite Water Ial.:. 
Genus 2, Nirman. 
NermaR weres—Fellow Woter Lily. 
‘Sevan PUMILA™Smat! Fetlon Water Lily. 
Improved Binomial System 

Only those who have studied botany can 
fully realize the benefits resulting from the 
greatly improved binomial system of classifica- 
tion, introduced so fully by Linnzus, and now 
in general use. Previously, plants were often 
classified according to their supposed medicinal 
properties, and very frequently described not 
by a specific name but by a lengthy Latin 
phrase. His “Species Plantarum,” published 
in 1733, contained names and descriptions of 
over 8.000 species of plants and varicties, all 
newly aed be himself. Little wonder that 
he was able to honour and delight his friends 
by naming Hats after them. 

Linneus had gone to Holland practically 
unknown ; he returned to Sweden three yoars 
later a famous and distinguished man, with 
a scientific reputation that continued to grow 
as his published books, which even at that 
perio’! numbered fourteen, became more widely 
circulated. 

In 1738 he settled in Stockholm as a doctor, 
and, through the interest of powerful friends. 
obtained the post of lecturer on mineralogy 
and botany to the Mining College and another 
as 2a cloctor to the Swedish Admiralty. On 
the 26th June. 1739, he married. 

Founds Scientific Institution 

From thm» period until his death. Linnzus 
was regarded as one of the foremost scientific 
men in Sweden. and his fame as a botanist war 
world-wide. Soon after he settied in Stockholm 
he became one of the founders and the first 
president of the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Keience, which was successful from the start, 
owing largely to the energy of ite president, 
and afterwards became a very important insti- 
tution. 

Linnss was  succeastul physician, but his 
heart waz in botany and in - In 1741 
his ambition was realized. and he was appointed 
profeesor of botany at the university of Upeala. 


LINN ZUS 


the very university where. asa student. he 
had filled in the broken eoles of his shoes with 
cardboard. and where he had often gone hungry. 
He considered his removal from the irksome 
cate of a city medical man ns a blereed releaxc, 
and threw himself into his nev duties with the 
greatest energy. He remained at Upsala till 
his death. and as a result of his fame as a pro- 
fessor, and the reputation he gained through the 
blication of many more botanical works, 
Finneus proved one of the greatest ornaments 
that ancient university ever had. 
To be able to say that one had been a pupil 
Linnevs was an ambition which brought to 


A BRILLIANT SON OF SWEDEN 





By clasntying ee an a thoronghly systematle manner 
order out of chaos, and did much to 
hh botany as a science, 


Upeala students from many distant countries. 
In addition to his popular university lectures, 
Linneus was kept busy for many years giving 
private instruction to pupil who came to 
him from all parts, even from America, His 
Teputation as a teacher was second to none. 
Referring to these demands made upon his 
time, he used playfully to describe his lectures 
as of three kinds—-public, private, and most 
private. The private pupils, of course, paid 
more than those who merely attended the public 
lectures at the university, and the very private 
ones pan el moeee: although Laanaes, was 
never grasping in regard to fees, and often, 
when favoured pupils asked him “‘ How much?” 
he left them to pay what they pleezed. 
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LINN ZUS 


His botanical excursions with his pupils were 

t feature of his work as a profomor, 

and were continued until he grew too old for 

walking. Considering his own youthful love 

of and enthusiasm for field work. it is cary to 

understand how intcresting he could make that 
method of studying botany. 

He improved the botanical garden at Upsala, 
by ukilful supervision and by his own manual 
labour, until it was 2 model of its kind. He 
went to endless trouble and expense in order to 
obtain from the ends of the earth rare plants 
for thin garden, and he went into raptures 
whon, finally, he succeeded in obtaining a tea 
plant. He had hopes of acclimatizing the tea 
plant in northern Europe, so that everyone 
would be able to cultivate tea just aa casily as 
cabbayes, But in this ho was disappointed ; 


WHERE LINNAUS LIVED AT UPSALA 





Though Linnsens was never very rich, he was able to live an a comfortable manner, 
‘an admirable host, and especially did 
he love te gather round him young and jonial students, 


He Lived plainty, but was, never 


his treasured tea plant succumbed to the cold 
climate. 

A friend once sent him from some tropical 
country a plant with an ege-cluster of the 
cochineal insect (Coccus), adhering to it. On 
arrival, and before Linneus saw it, the larve 
hatched, and the gardener, thinking they were 
some noxious muggots, washed them off, to 
the great grief and indignation of his master. 
‘Linngus introduced veveral plants into Europe 
that are now generally cultivated, including the 
a need crecress a native of North America. 

honours were conferred upon Linneus 
tuple bee jon hee pd eee 
perpetuated to this day by the learned 
societies throughout the world which still bear 
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Friend of Royalty 


his name. The Linnean Society of London was 
founded ten years after his death—and is the 

proud possessor of nearly all the botanical 
Folleetions of the master. This society 
formerly also @ great many of the 
stuffed animals, etc., collected by Linneus, 
When the packing-cases containing the trea- 
sures of Linnsus were emptied on first arriving 
in London, it was found that the packing con- 
nisted of the whole of Linnzeus's correspondence, 
and all his unpublished manuecri The 
seller of the collection had used these as 
packing paper. 

Linngus enjoyed the friendship and favour 
of the royal house of Sweden, and was created a 
knight in 1753 and granted a patent of nobility 
in 1761. 

In private life Linneus was an unassuming 

man, He never be- 

came rich. He lived plainly, 
enjoyed his pipe almost to 
the last, and liked company, 
is that of young 
students. Being a merry and 
even jovial caps himself, he 
encouraged oung friends 
to let ‘emeelvee go, think. 
ing that they would not 
really enjoy themselves un- 
lesa they felt free to make 


i pooled an selene house- 

i , but was no means 
intellectual. She” kept her 
daughters busy at their 
spinning- wheels, and her 
household was governed more 
like that of a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances, 
than as the home of a very 
learned and famous professor 
and rcientist. 

About twenty yearns before 
his death Linnzus bought some or country 
properties near Upsala, consisting of farm lands 
and buildings, and he added some adjoining 
land at a later date. At one of these rural 
propertics, named Hammarby, he resided for 
several yearn, ex] ly in the summer time. 

He died in Upsala, on the 10th January, 1778, 
being in his seventy-first year. Three years 
before, Linnsus had a tree cut down to make his 
coffin, and in this coffin his body was buried 
within the cathedral of Upsala. 

"Readers wishing tomshe a further study of the life of 
thia tamous botanist are recommended to obtain the 


|. See elao the Life by Mins 
Boightwel 86), and the Fields with 
” by Mre. F. Caddy (1887).] 
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GROUP 11.—DRAMATISTS 


Sra egg SER [BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


TWIN BRETHREN of 17TH-CENTURY DRAMA 


Beaumont and Fletcher, Who, Having Si 


Soue time during the year 1609 two young 
men sat together in a London tavern, prob- 
ably the Mermaid, in Bread Street, talking in 
low, eager tones. Now and then, however, a 
word or a phrase reached the ears of a stranger, 
who eat near by, and such was the nature of 
these fragments of their conversation that the 
latter, without: appearing to be at all concerned, 
fixed his attention in order to hear more. 

Presently the two talkers leaned back in their 
chairs with an air of having reached a decision 
of some kind. “I'll 
undertake to kill the 
king,” whispered the 
elder of them. 

At these words 
the stranger, con- 
vineed that he had 
overheard a plot on 
the life of his most 
sacred majesty 
James I, leapt to his 
feet with the cry of 
“Treason!” There 
was a sudden coni- 
motion in the tavern, 
and the young men 
found themselves 
surrounded by angry 
facea and threatened 
with arrest. 

It took them some 
few minutes to ex- 
plain that they had 
been discussing the 
details of a play for 
the stage, which 
they proposed to 
write in collabora- 
tion. 

Friends of the 
young dramatists 





Jobn Fletcher survived 
years, and became one 


joined the group 
from other of the tavern, and the 
atmosphere of suspicion, so amusingly evoked, 


was very soon changed to one of conviviality 
and approbation of the workmanship of Master 
Francis Beaumont and Muster John Fletcher. 

It was not so very long since the two inno- 
cent plot-makers had been introduced to each 
other, very likely in this same tavern, by 
Ben Jonson, the most scholarly of the Eliza- 
bethan Jramatiste, and the one most anxious 
to introduce new talent to the Mermaid circle. 
Never was meeting more fruitful of the result 
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A PARTNER INA 





bie twia spirit, Francis Beaumont, for nine 
development of the Elizabethan drama. 


ingly Written Plays of Merit, Together Rose 


to the Highest Rank among the Giants of Their Time 


intended. The two poets became fast frionds 
and co-workers from that day. 

Both had written plays of merit, but not of 
outstanding genius. Together they rose to the 
highest rank among the Elizabethan gianta. It 
was as though, in pooling their resources, they 
cancelled out their individual defects. Reaumont 
and Fletcher have been well named the Castor 
and Pollux of the Elizabethan drama. 

Both of them were men of good birth and up- 
bringing, although their circumstances at the 
time of their fortui- 
tous meeting wore 
widely different, 
Francis Beaumont 
£ was the third son 
{ of Francis Beau- 
mont, of Grace Dicu, 
Leicestershire, and a 
descendant of the 
3 barons de Beau- 

mont, who, from the 

fourteenth century, 
had lived in the 
Forest of Charn- 
wood, and owned 
vast lands in the 
neighbourhood of 
Leicester and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 

This Francis Beau- 
mont had followed 
a legal career wit 
distinction. Begin- 
ning as an autumn 
reader, he became 
serjeant -at-law in 
1589, and he was one 
of the queen’s jus- 
tices of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 
1593. In contem- 
porary accounts he 
ia referred to as e “ grave, learned, and reverend 
judge,” and he must have been a man of.con- 
siderable means, for he sent his three sons to 
Broadgates Hali—now Pembroke—which was 
then the moat fashionable and flourishing of 
the Oxford colleges. 

No reliable record of young Francis's birth 
and baptism is in existence, but, sinoe his name 

in the college books as having entered 
as a student early in 1596 at the age of twelve, 
it ia generally assumed that he was born in 
1584. Some authorities give the year as 1586. 
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BEAUMONT aad FLETCHER | GO-Se igi, A Magnificent Masque 


He passed his early childhood amidst sur- 

roundings that prohably did much to develop 

the poetic strain in his bleed, derived from 

several generations on both sides of his family. 
A Nunnery in 2 Forest 

Grace Dieu, the nunnery which the poet's 
grandfther bad acquired in 1539, and in the 
extensive manor of which the family byed, wa. 
situated in what was then one of the most out- 
of-the-way spots m the centre of Charnwood 
Forest. ‘The density af the forest was formerly 
80 great that, we are told, “a wren and a 
squirrel might hop trom tree to tree for nix 
miles; and in summer time @ traveller could 
journcy from Beaumanir to Borden, | & gexxl 
twelve miles, without seeme the pun. 

Probably this was tot the case durmg Bt an- 
mont’s childhood, but it ix cony to imagine that 
the poet, in after year, drew upon memorich of 
woodland and pastoral beauty, and of hours 
kpent in delicious solitude and rumination in the 
heart of whut was once a part of the renowned 
Forest of Arden, 

At Oxford Beaumont spent a time of leisurely 
etudy, absorbing the knowledge that most 
attracted lum durmg intervals between long 
spellk of indolent dreaming on the writers of 
verse. The Jaw, for which he and bis brothers 
were being prepared, aroused in him little 
enthusiaam, although it must have been some 
convolution to him to reflect that the pursuit 
of that profession would take him to London, 
where the best plays were being acted and where 
the master spirits of the age lived. 

When he had been at Oxford for fourteen 
months, Beaumont's father died. There ix 
sone uncertainty as t what effect this event 
had upon the family plans, but it is probable 
that Francis remainod at Oxford until 1600. 
It ix known that he was then admitted to the 
Temple, and that he began his legal career in 
the usual fashion. by capying write. 

Progress in the Law 

The high csteem in which Judge Beaumont 
had heen held smoothed the path for his sons. 
Within two years Beaumont had been admitted 
to the Jams of Court, and shortly afterwards he 

‘ame a& * mootman,” a8 junior harristers 
were calicd in those days. Further then this 
he did not rise, for other pursuits gradually 
claimed Lis interest. 

As carly as 1002, in hin eighteenth vear, he 
had written a jong narrative poem * 
and Hermaphroditus,” which, although imma- 
ture, had won him an entrance to the circle 
of and masque-writera who dwelt in the 
Temple. The high spirita of the Elizabethan 
young men of quality were expressed in poetic 
improvisations and fine talk. After the evening 
meal of bread and beer. cap and gown were laid 
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aside for cloak and ruff, and the studenis 
indulged in revels, or dincussed the details of 
the next masque to be performed on Ail Hallows 
or upon some other festival day. 

Beaumont’s imagination was quickly fired hy 
hia surroundings, and he joined heartily in the 
exuberant gaiety and humour that formed the 
lighter aide of the Renaissance spirit. He prob- 
abiy assisted in the composition of the maaques, 
and, iater on, in 1613, he wrote the magnificent. 
one that Was produced by the barrinter-poets of 
the Inner Temple and Grays Inn on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the Princesa Elizabeth 
with the Elector Palatine of the Rhine. This 
masque, which was before the court 
at the Royal Ranqueting Hall in Whitehall, 
vest more than £2.000. and was paid for by 
Sir Francis Bacon, that great echolar and patron 
of the arts and sciences. 

Meets Shakespeare and Fletcher 

his friendship with Ben Jonson, 
whose rise from bricklaying to successful play- 
writing had formed one of the mort romantic 
episodes of the age, Beaumont b began to move 
awong & wider circle of poets ai dramatists, 
meeting, among others, Shakespeare, and, most. 
ie 1 Falla I for his own su! juent career, 


w The meeting was also opportune for Fletcher, 
in more senses than ane. Perhaps, in the first 
ftush of enthusiasm over their common purmuit 
of poetry, the two young men scarcely noticed 
the difference in their appearances. Other per- 
sons present, however, could not have failed to 
note the contrast. Beaumont, attired in costly 
silks and with scarcely a sign of care on his 
smooth, bearded countenance, would havo 
looked like a well-fed young lord. Fletcher, on 
the other hand, must have been ly clad, and. 
perhaps down at heel. His face clearly ahowed 
that he had suffered much during his twenty- 
Reven years. 

The elder of the two poets was born in 
December, 1579, at Rye, in Sussex, where his 
iather waa then officiating as s minister of the 
Church. ‘The rise of the latter was awift and 
his downfall as speedy. He became ohsplain 
to Queen Elizabeth, who so favoured him that 
he rose successively to the bishoprica of 
Bristol, Worcester, and London. 

Loses the Royal Favour 

Three years after the death of his first wife, 
the bishop most unwisely married a woman 
whom the queen regarded with disapproval. 
For this offence he was suspended from his high 
office, and never again n enjoyed the royal favour. 

se degli ** we are told by a chronicler of 

time, “ the bishop was sadly sensible, and seek- 
ing to lose his sorrow in # mist of smoke, died 
of the immoderate taking thereof.’ Another 
the Groups see detailed Indom 
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A acene at the Mermaid. This famous ta i merase ee te of Ser Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont ang Fletcher, and other wits, anc ‘ond wes the scene of many « stirring wit combat. «What things have 

seen dome at the Mermai Metunie'y "wrote Betnoont ia an © epistie €@ Ben Jonson, alluding te these gatherings. 
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BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


report says that he regained some of his power, 
but it is certain that he died very suddenly in 
1596, probably from excessive indulgence in 
tobacco. 

‘Most of the bishop’s possessions were claimed 
by his ereditors, and a petition had to be 
ahiresed to the queen for means to support 
hin younger children, whom their stepmother 
deserted. Young Fletcher, accustomed to a 
Tife of ease and splendour at Fulham Palace, 
had new to fend for He had completed 
his education at Cambridge, but, like Beau. 
mont, hix interest was centred im poctry aud 
play-writing, and he was totally unprepared for 
any other profession. 

Early Privations in London 

Vor several years he must have endured great 
hardship in Jon, where his adventurous 
spirit prompted him to remain for as long as he 
could keep body and soul together. When the 

















shoe pinched too hard, he retired into the 
country, to stuy with one or other of his aunts 
or uncles, who were moderately well-to-do 


people. Not until] he met Beaumont, and found 
in him xo wtaunch a friend and fellow-worker, 
was he able to make London his permanent 
home, 

Fletcher was a nach more prolitic writer than 
Bewumont, Aa carly ax 1604 he had written 
The Woman's Prize or The Tamer Tamed, & 
comedy after the style af Shakespeare's 
Taming of the Shrew, whieh may have been 
played hy the boy actors of St. Paul's, The bent 
of his unaided efforts, Phe Faithful Shepherdess, 
@ pastoral drama, was acted by the Blackfriars 
children in 160, and in the same year Fletcher 
wrote a broad farce, Monaieur Thomas, which 
wax not, however, acted until ten years later. 
The list of playx written by Fletcher alone, 
or in collaboration with dramatists other than 
Beaumont, far exceeds in length thet of the 
plays written by Beaumont independently. 

A Wonderful Friendship 

Soon after their meeting the two poeta set 
up in joint housekeeping at Southwark. Aubrey 
the chronicler asserts that “there was a 
wonderful consimility of phansey between him 
(Beaumont) and Mr. Jo. Fletcher, which caused 
that dearnesse of friendship between them,” 
and that they “shared the same cloathr and 
cloake.” Fletcher waa certainly the gainer in 
respect to this side of the bargain, for he had 
at last @ secure focting in London. But the 
friendship was a very real one, based not 
upon convenience, but upon “ consimility of 
phansey,” and the lofty aim of creating master- 
pieces to vie with the greatest of the time. 

The London that Beaumont and Fletcher 
lived in was that of the Renaissance in the full 
tide of its glory. Shakeapeare had reached his 






In the Magic Circle 


zenith, and other great writers, Jonson, Dray- 
ton, Chapman, Webster, Heywood, Maasinger, 
and Middleton, clustered around the tavern 
table when the two young poeta were intro- 
duced to be put through their paces according 
to the standards of the time. They soon 
proved their worthiness to be included in the 
magic circle of wits and poets, “the Grand 
Wheel that set us Smaller Motions in Action,” 
aga contemporary actor described the fraternity, 
Quickly Gain Recognition 

At first, no doubt, the elder dramatists re- 
garded the newcomers as mere promising 
yomgstem. But their brilliant work soon won. 
them commendation, and Shakespeare at Icast 
lived to invite the co-operation of Fletcher in 
‘tio and, perhaps, three of his later plays, 

On the south side of the Thames, between 
what are now Blackfriars and Southwark 
bridges. there was a narrow strip of land known 
as Bankside. Here, among the Bear Gardens 
and other pleasure resorts, were the famous 
Elizabethan theatres, the Globe, the Swan, and 
the Blackfriars. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood, in “the liberty of the clink,” and not 
fur from Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Todgings in 
Southwark, Shakespeare lived, while the other 
dramatists were congregated at no great dis- 
tance. They met daily at the tavern or in one 
of the theatres, where they proceeded to talk 
over their xchemes for new plays. 

A Unique Case of Collaboration 

Within this restricted area there was com- 
pressed the intellectual activity that resulted 
in the highest achievements of the English 
drama. Collaboration was the order of the 
day, hut that of Beaumont and Fletcher will 
always remain unique, for its result was an 
amalgam so complete that it has baffled the 
most skilled critics to separate the individual 
work of the two participants. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne has expressed the following opinion : 

‘But if a distinction must be made between the Dios- 
curi of English poetry, we munt admit that Beaumont 
was the twin of heavenlier birth, Only aa Pollux waa 
‘on one ride a demigod of diviner blood than Castor can 
it be naid that on any side Beaumont was « poet of 
higher and purer genius than Fletcher; but eo much 
muxt be allowed by all who have cyes and ears to dincern 
in the fabric of their common work a distinction without 
&@ difference. 

Owing to careless editing of the original folios, 
great difficulty has been experienced in tracing 
the earliest joint efforta of Beaumont and 
Fletcher as dramatists. The Woman Hater 
(1607) has been variously ascribed to each 
separately and as an experiment in collabora- 
in any case, a crade play, too 
slavishly imitative to be worthy of either 
dramatist or of both together. 

The Scornful Lady (1609) is probably the first 
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The Maid’s Tragedy 


real Beaumont and Fletcher play. It was 
followed in the same year by Philaster, or Love 
Lies a-Bieerling, one of the two great master- 
pioves that this combination of rare talent pro- 
duced. The other, The Maid'e Tragedy, was 
also written in 16U), showing the enormous 
industry of the two friends. 

In both these plays the advantages of tho 
double authorship are seen to the full. Beau- 
mont lends to the superior 

tic dexterity and invention. 
of Fletcher a dignity of ex- 
prevtion and nobility of senti- 
ment. Beaumont’s humour 
tends towards burlesque ; 
that of Fletcher is of a more 
realistic character. Fletchcr’s 
muse ig exuberant, Beau- 
mont’s romantic and austere. 

In beauty and dignity of 
expression, emotional power. 
sustained drama, and pathos, 
The Maid’s Tragedy sareely 
falls short of the highest 
achievements of Shakespeare, 
who, serioualy rivalled as he 
was by the twin spirits, and 
sometimes learning from them, 
nevertheless ever succeeded in 
capping their triumphs with 
others of his own. Yet Shake- 
speare never attacked a bolder 
theme than that of The Maid’s 
Tragedy. 

The play, in fact, deals with 
the corruption at courts, the 
material used being drawn 
from actual experience, for 
Fletcher spent his early man- 
hood at the court during the 
time that his father enjoyed 
favour there. 

It can hardly be doubted 
that the ecenes in the play in 
which the vices of princes and 
the licentiousness of the court 
life are sv graphically drawn 
were largely the work of 
Fletcher; while the pastoral 
masque, which takes place in 
the first act, is obviously Beau- The Fortune Thea! 
mont at his best. At the same the eter, Edward 4 
time, Beaumont probably ex- 
ercised a restraining hand in the writing of the 
great scenes in which the evil of using ki 
Puree fe». Soke So: Bde vis BPO 


The "Fie katt of the Burning Pestle (1610) is 
usually regarded as mainly the work of Beau- 
mont. It is a satire on certain extravagant 





one of the famous Elizabethan playhouses, 
yn, Unlike most of the early 
in plan, the Fortune Theatre wat 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


manners of the time—somewhat too direct a 
satire, as it turned out, for the citizens of 
London, recognizing their own bombastic aity 
reflected in the characterization, hissed the 
play. It survived a period of unpopularity, and 
ig now generally regarded as the work of 
Beaumont ot his best, helped out by Fletcher 

The Coxrcomb (3610). A King and No King 
(G11), and Cupid's Revenge (1610), and proh- 


A CELEBRATED ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE 





It was built by 
tres, which were octagonal 
t square, 
ably Thierry and Theodoret (1621) and The Wild- 
Goose Chase (1621) are the titles of the chief 
plays written during the all too short remainder 
of the collaboration. When it is considered that 
the joint household and, in consequence, the 
close, daily communion of minds could not have 
lasted for more than five years at most, and 
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BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


that during this period both poets were ales 
engaged upon individual efforts, the fruit of 
their lahourk cannot be regarded as anything 
short of marvellous. 

Beaumont’s frail constitution soon gave way 
under the strain. There ix no evidence that he 
wrote anything, cither independently or with 
Fletcher, after 1614. The year before this he 
had married Ursula Isley, who belonged to an 
old Kentish family, owning estates in the parish 
of Sundridge, near veonoaks. ‘Thus the 
bachelor cetablishment und dramatists’ work- 
shop was broken up for ever. 

Little is known concerning the short remainder 
of Beaumont’s life, except that it was passed 


A WISE AND NOBLE-MINDED DRAMATIST 

















Francs Beaumont, who, in the plays that he wrote 
Fletcher, ia bauered "to bave been’ responaitie for the able 
sentiment and dignified expression. 

amidst rural surroundings and that the poet 
enjoyed domestic happiness. His health, how- 
ever, continued to decline. and he apparently lost 
all interest in the art to which he had devoted. 
the best years of his life. He dicd on the 6th 
March, 1616, but he was fortunate in having 
lived long enough to welcome 8 daughter, 
another being born after hia death. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in that part 
already known as the Poets’ Corner. 

Fletcher survived his twin spirit for ninc 
years. He wre, \y_more comedies, the 
most suocesafo,” | 5. Fe Without Money (1614). 

Pov 
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The Loyal Subjert (1618), and The Humorous 
Tieutenant (1619). He also revised the plays 
of other les known dramatists, according to 
the fashion of the time, and it is believed that 
he was part author with Shakespeare of The Two 
Nolde Kinsmen (date unknown), and that he 
wrote parts of Henry VIE, usually supposcd 
tu be mainly the work of Shakespeare. 

But Fletcher never found a partner whoce 
gifta were so completely complementary to his 
own as were those of Francis Beaumont. He 
became one of the most prominent figurer in 
the later devclopment of the Elizabethan drama. 
Ht would, however, be an injustice not to add 
that part of the glory that shone around the 
name of Fletcher was derived froma his former 
«tsociation with the wise and noble-minded 
Francis Peaumont. 

Separating Beaumont from Fletcher 

An discriminating between plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, it in now that at least. 
one safe tert may be applicd. When Fletcher 
alone attempta pathos, he lapses into sentiment, 
and it ix improbable that any rcene in which 
thix failing is noticeable woukl have been 
rowed to remain had Beaumont shared in ita 
comporition. The racy dialogue and sprightly 
wit of Fletcher, and hi ingenuity in devising 
comic situations are qualities, however excellent, 
more common. to the age, and are therefore Jeas 
separable from the work of contemporary 
dramatists. 

Prefixed to the first edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s works (1647), the stationer comments 
as follows upon the work of the two dramatists : 

Master Beaumont waa ever acknowledged » man 
a most strong and searching brain, and, his years con 
sudered, the mont judiciour wit theee later ages have 
produced ; he died young. for (which was an incalculable 
Yous to the nation) he left the world when he was not 
full thirty years old. Manter Fletcher survived and 
lived 1i11 almost fifty, wherof the world now enjoys the 
benefit. It was once in my thoughts to have printed 
Master Fletcher's works by themelven, because, aingle 
‘and alone, he would meke a just volume: but, since 
never parted while they lived, 2 conceived it not equit 
able to separate their ashes. 

Dies of the Plague 

In 1625 Fletcher accepted the invitation of 
a knight of Norfolk to stay with him in the 
country in order to escape from plague-stricken 
London, “ He stayed,” we are told, “ but to 
make himself a suit of clothes, and while it waa 
making, fell sick of the plague and died.” He 
was buried in St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
Wark. 

[sre “ Works of Beaumont and Fletcher.” edited by 
A. Glover and A. R. Waller (1905-12); “ Tho Influence 
of Beaumoni and Fletcher on Shakespeare,” by A. H. 
Thorndike (1901); “Francia Beaumont,” by G. C. 
Macaulay (1883); and “Francis Hosumont : With an 
Account of His Cirele and His Amociation with John 
Fletcher." by C. M. Garley (1914}.] 
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GROUP 12—REFORMERS 


FIGHTING TYRANNY 


VOLTAIRE 


with RIDICULE and WIT 


How the Mocking Laughter and Sarcastic Pen of Voltaire Aroused the French 
Nation to Rebel Against Their Yoke of Despotism 


[the days of George If a stranger who 
wandered in certain of London often 
met with rough treatment at the hands of the 
inhabitants, It was no unusual thing to see 
&@ man chased by @ mob up and down the 
streets, and the apprentices welcomed such 
pleasant interludes in their day's work. 
On a day in 1727 one such incident as de- 
scribed above took place, and the gentleman 
who unsuspecting! 
Courted th> pen A CHAMPION OF T 
attention happened 
to be @ Frenchman. 
The loafers and 
roughs had seen that 
he was @ foreigner. 
for his dressand bear- 
ing were evidence 
of that, but they 
did not know that 
he was the world’s 
most famous wit. 
They were concerned. 
only with the fact 
that he could not 
boast British blood, 






Immediately the temper of the mob changed. 
Hands raised to pluck him from his refuge 
were waved excitedly in acknowledgment of 
his speech. Cheers took the place of reviling; 
the people roared their approbation. 

With s sigh of relief the Frenchman stepped 
down to the ground, received his hat from a 
burly apprentice, and continued on his way as 
though nothing had happened. 

, it was not the first 
HE PEOPLE’S CAUSE dino that Uottau 
had had to thank 
his gift of apt re- 
tort for extricatmp 
him from a difficult 
situation. On the 
other hand, this very 
same gift had often 
placed him in a ditt 
cult situation. To 
his incautiousness 
and bitter pen he 
owed his visit to 
England, He came 
to these shores not 
as a visitor but as 


aud. bezos: they @ voluntary sree 
consic im fair Frangois erie 
game for their sport. Aroust, known to 
Hustled and har- the world as Vol- 
tied by the strong taire, was born in 
arms of his aasail- Paria on the 21st No- 
ants, the poor vember, 1694, From 
thet an unpleasant ban belch wan 
at an un; War a 
time for him lay source of anaiety to 
ahead. Gradually his parents and relu- 
retreating before the tives, for he seemed 
jostling of the crowd, to have inherited 
which was growing By ius mocking wit and the unfiaggng energy with winch he Physical weakness 
minute, d@nounced the abusers of the people's freedemn, Voltaire helped ia from his mother. It 
heels kick * IMP measure to pave the way for the Prench Revalution, 55 obeble that 


Far biogcaphies not included tt 


during the few critical weeks following hi, 
birth, his father, who was a notery, found 
it impossible to preserve the nsual calm routine 
of his business. 

The Arouet householt lived in constant sus- 

. The chance that the puny child would 
survive appeared so small that he waa baptized 
the day after his birth. 

Both Frangois Arouet the elder and his wife 
came of old Poitevin families, but the Aronets 
pear haste fin elovee phere thr tay 
century, and had prospered greatly © pro- 
fession of the law. Frangois Arouet bimeelf wa~ 
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master of a large and thriving business, corres- 
ponding as nearly as possible to that of a 
solicitor in this country. 

The ’s houschold was a comfortable 
one, and his children were not unhappy, though 
he himaclf was brusque in manner and hasty 
in vemper, while his wife enjoyed oly the poorest 
of health. Mme. Arouct, however, wash con- 
neeted with xeveral people at the court. of 
Lauin XIV, at V es. and, in particular, 
the abbé de Chat at, a considerable per- 
xenage in his own way, Was a friend of hens. 
When Voltaire, as the young Franguis aiter- 
wards called himself, was seven years old, his 
mother's delicacy of health de ped into a& 
serious ines, and she died, committing the 
future of her’ precociously talented little son 
into the hands of the good abbe. 

Shows His Faculty for Verse 

Votil atter bis tenth birthday Voltaire seems 
to have received little or no regular education, 
although the abbé hecl already introduced him 
tm literature, and had noticed that the boy 
powensed an sinazing faculty for extemporiing 
facile versen, a talent which distinguished him 
to the end of his days. When ten year old, 
after the abbé and hin peppery-tempered father 
had put their heads together in consultation, 
Voltaire was packed off to the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand, a seminary for well-to-do boy», managed 
and staffed by Jesuits. In his later yearn it 
was Voltaire’s whim greatly to dispar the 
education he received at thik school, Never- 
thelvaa, he remained in the Jexuits’ care from 

















WHERE VOLTAIRE SPENT THE HAPPIEST YEARS OF 


When Voltaire was refused the king's permussion to return to Paris, he bought an estate'at Ferney, near 


a large bouse, entertained on « lavish scale, sheltered 





His Education 


1704 until 1721, and, the Jesuite being then as 
careful and thorough schoolmasters as they are 
to-day. there can be very little doubt but that 
the foundations of Voltaire’s wide range of 
knowledge were laid at the Collége. 

At this school Voltaire immediately attracted 
everyone's attention by his impish face and his 
eatraordinarily quick’ and intelligent mind. 
Soon after his arrival the good abbé brought a 
very great lady to see him, none other than 
Ninon de Lenclos, who, although in her old age, 
retained the figure, the complexion, and the 
frenbness of a girl. She was delighted with the 
Tittle hoy’n ready wit, and left him 2,000 franc. 
“ to buy books with.” 

Attracted by the Stage 

The Jesuit. of the Collége Louis-le-Grand 
kept up the admirable tradition of Renaissance 
schools by producing numerous plays, both in 
Latin and in French, with their pupils as actors. 
Voltaire at once took to the stage ax a duckling 
to & farmyard pond. He delighted in all the 
preparations and rehearsals, while the actual. 
performances, expecially if ‘he bad a part him- 
self,” sent him into a transport of delight. 

Apart from this source of continual pleasure. 
he seems to have passed his years at school very 
happily. Unlike French schoolboys of the nine- 
teenth century, the pupila at the Collége 
Louix-le-Grand had ample spare time allowed 
them for games. They were left to amuse 
themselves with their own devices, not sub- 
jected to a round of dreary and monotonous 
supervised imprisonment. 





LIFE 


Geneva. Here he bullt 
strove hard to batter the conditions of the peasants, 


founded @ prosperous watch factory, a lace colony, and a silk stocking factory, and wrote many plays. 
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‘The First Banishment 


In August, 1711, Voltaire, who was then 17, 
came home. He had no desire for any profes- 
sion but literature—in fact, he refused to con- 
template any other life at all than that of a 
man of letters. Such a point of view enraged 
the hot-tempered notary, Frangois Arouet, 
who, on his part, and not without reason at 
that time, simply refused to consider literature 
a a fession. The law was decided upon 
ax Voltaire’s future career, and, submitting to 
his father, he made # pretence of studying this 
subject, though actually other pur- 
suits filled a good three-quarters of 
his time. 

‘The abbé had died before 
Voltaire left. school, but shortly be- 
fore ie bar tbas bed inteouond, his : 

rotégé to e  dissipat literary 
and Social coterie of the Temple. 
Here Voltaire met the then famous 
poets, Chaulieu and La Fare, and 
obtained first-hand knowledge of all 
there was to know of Parisian literary 
society. His father, prophesying that 





submit to the routine of a law office. 
Playing with Fire 

He strove to lighten the tedium of 
his daily round by writing satirical 
poems. Some of these were distri- 
buted abroad, and they were so clever 
that they made a profound stir. 
The persons satirized, however, re- 
fused, as such persons invariably do, 
to see anything funny at ail in the 
matter, and Voltaire very nearly 
found himself in gaol under a lettre 
de cachet. Despairing of ever i 
his son into a responsible notary, puch 
M. Arouet waa then only too glad to in wi 
send him to stay for a year with 
Louis de Caumartin, Marquis de St. Ange, 
on the latter’s country estate. 

Nothing could have pleased Voltaire better, 
and he spent his year of banishment in hard 
reading and writing. For these tasks ho showed 
an insatiable appetite. He devoured book after 
hook, without rest or intermission. Moreover, 
a remem bene Stl he hae seeds end Les noe 
gat together a prodigious store mis- 
cellaneous information. Just when his year 
in the country had ended, Louis XIV died, and 
Voltaire returned to Paris once more. 

He soon became acquainted with the am- 


AN ACTRESS WHO INTERPRETED HIS PLAYS 


of the 
rhich 
‘hamself acknowledge: 


VOLTAIRE 


bitious and lovely Duchesse du Maine, and joined 
the literary set by whom she was surrounded. 
This lady detested the regent, the Duc 
@’Oriéans, and Voltaire rashly plied his venom- 
ously ironic pen for her pleasure, composing 
Iampoons against Orléans. As a result he was 
banished from Paria in May, 1716, for a period 
of six months. 

Shortly after his return two violent and witty 


libels a in Paris, and Voltarre war 
of having been connected with ther 


success of Voltaure’s plays was due to the wonderful way 

Clairon int the herowne’s The author 
d thus fact, and he could never prasme her enough. 
origin. His arrest and consignment to the Bas- 
tille immediately resulted. He remained in the 
fortress for a not unhappy eleven months, 
during which time he finished his first tragedy, 
Gidipe. After his liberation he always used 
the name Voltaire, though it had made its 
appearance in connexion with him at an sarlier 
date. 

Soon after his release from prison Voltaire 
was granted an audience with the regent, 
and a formal truce was made betwoon them. 
But the court still distrusted hiro, and were ever 
on the watch lest his mischievous nature should 
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break out in some new direction. During 
November, 1718, Gidipe war produced in Paris, 
and was favourably though not enthusiastically 
received. The piece ran tor forty-five nights, 
apd at least sufticed to make a little money for 
Voltaire, and to ostablish him as » young literary 
men in the public eye. In a sense, he had 
© arrived.” 

tn December, 1721, the good notary, Arouet, 
died. By his will Voltaire received about 
4.000 livres per annum, which was soon sug- 
mented by # pension of 2,000 livres, paid him 
by the regent a» a kind of ~ hush money,” to 
keep him from writing further libels. From then 
onwards, until the autumn of 1725, be bung 
about the court, writing » play or two, producing 
them with quiet success, and generally amusing 
himeelf in hix own sarcastic manner, 

Sent to the Bastille Again 

As the reault of a quarrel with the Chevalier 
de Rohan, however, he was again arrested 
in November, 1725, and vent to the Bastille 
once more. His incarceration lasted only about 
a fortnight, after which he wan fiberated, and 
sent off, at his own request, to England. 

This visit to Enyland made a profound dif- 
ference to Voltuire’s subsequent career. His 
contact. with the English stimulated and 
enriched hin intellect and his ambitions, 
Hitherto he hal played the part of social 
huttertly, dabhimg in letters, but he returned to 
France as one of the most powerful and original 
contemporary writers, For three years Vol- 
taire remained in voluntary eile. and London 
society delighted to weleome him. 

Congreve, Pope, Bolinghroke, and Walpole 
were ail among his friends, and he became 
intimately acquainted with Queen Caroline. 
Her husband, George IL, however, had not snuch 
liking for the Frenchman, for, ax he 
explained, he did not care a rap for what he 
called © boetry.” English freedom, mannem, 
laws, and customs, all made a profound impres- 
sion on Votaire’s mind, He compared them to 
those of hin own land, and found them infimtely 
more to his liking. In fact, when be returned 
to France in 1729, he had become an almost 
fanatical Anglophile, All things English xeemed 
perfect; all things French, stupid, affected, 
artificial, and unreasonable. 

He Stoops to Conquer 

He went back ta Paris tull ot literary projects, 
and settled down to carry them out. Year by 
year he produced plays, histories, and essays. 
‘He took the greatest pains not to offend the 
censorship, and so incur banishment sgain. No 
one could have been more ready to stoop to 
conquer than Voltaire. 

He became busily engaged im all kinds of 
speculations, aa his great ambition was to gain 

















an income that was large enough to enable 
him to dispense with the necessity of secking 
the patronage of the grest—always an uncertain 
and most unstable prop to literature. At last, 
by 1734, he felt justified in setting up an estab- 
lishment for himself, and he moved to the 
ch&tean of , Which was his home for many 
“half ruinous and dismantled 
country house on the borders of Cham 
and Lorraine, Voltaire gradually transformed 
Girey until it ‘became @ most spacious and com- 
fortuble abode. 
Corresponds with Frederick the Great 

Here he wrote as indcfatigably as ever, two 
of his early productions being a play, ‘Alzire, 
and a weighty trestise on the ‘Newtonian 
system of mathematics. In 1736 Frederick 
the Great, then only crown prince of Prussia, 

to correspond with him. a correspondence 
which later ripened into one of the quaintest 
friendships in history. Voltaire alao provided 
himself with a large laboratory, where he made 
experiments in physics and in iron-founding, 
the staple industry round Cirey, and one in which 
he_was soon financially interested. 

Every year # new play or else some Spe 
work intued from hia pen. By 174% he had 
cluced Al érope and Mahomet, two of his best 
“ Essai sur les Mourn,’ and the famous“ ile 
de Louis XIV.” On New Year's day of that rear, 
moreover, he wau appointed hiktoriographer- 
royal. & post in which he had puch di ed. 
Paarregete ae Racine and Boileau, and the 

following year he waa elected to the Academy 
of France, having been previouly passed over 
many timer owing to his unpopularity at court. 

All thix official recognition meant a renewal 
of his Parix lite and also attendance at court. 
Voltaire. however, was never happy at court. 
He could not tolerate the solemn stupiditier 
of courtier, and often hia mocking, bitter. witty 
tongue would speak unwisely and get him into 
trouble. For « few years he remained oscilla- 
ting between Paris and Versailles, awiduously 
courting Louis XV"a favour, but much more 
often in hot water than in good favour. 

Three Years at Sans Souci 

On the whole, he was supremely miserable and 
discontented with hia réle, and he gladly accepted 
an invitation from Frederick the Great to visit 
him at Berlin. Voltaire arrived at the Prussian 
capital during July, 1751, and was soon just 
as tired of Sans Souci as he had been of 
Veranilles. Nevertheless, he remained with 
Frederick for three years, busy either in 
writing, quarreling, or intriguing. 

Frederick the Great admired Voltaire’s in- 
tellect and deapized his character. Voltaire, so 
far as we can judge, did not think much of 
Frederick at all. But the oddly assorted pair 
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Quarrets with Frederick VOLTAIRE 


found something fascinating in one another, were then still semi- -independent), he made a 
80, in spite of mutual recriminations and insulte, home at Ferney, near Geneva, in 1758. Here 
they still retained their friendship. he set up as the complete country gentleman, 
Finally, a quarrel about a scurrilous pamphlet and all Europe from that time onwards knew 
Miriatlnery tind A WRITER WHO PROFITED BY EXILE himias the Bquire 
ters to a crisis. Busy “with hin 
Both king and man work, his contro- 
of letters bebaved versies, and the 
like petulant squabbles, which. 
with the best 


intentions in the 
world, he could not 
Keep away from, 
the years slipped 
by quickly. When 
he came to Ferney. 
Voltaire was an old 
man; then, sud- 


the next morm- 
ing. Voltaire, in re- 
talistion, returned 3 
orders and decora- 


erick had presented denly, before he 
to him, but the noticed it, be had 
king returned these become a very old 
with a letter of man indeed. 

apology. So the Louis XV died. 


and the _ ill-fated 
Louis XV1 sat on 
the throne, yet 
Voltaire still con- 
tinued to write as 
busily a8 ever. 
During his old age 
he was cared for hy 
a girl, Reine Phili- 
berte de Varicourt, 
whow he adopted 


ciliation, Voltaire 








prov His Ma- as his daughter. 
jesty’s French She came of nw 
verses.” noble but impov- 
Sinco his deser- erixhed family. and 
tion from Versailles Voltaire, having 
to Potsdam had reveued her from a 
alienated him from convent, gave her 
Louis XV, and all her heart could 
since future  poli- desire, and finally 
tical writings of his arranged a brilliant 
had made it al- marriage for her to 
most impossible for the uis «de 
Voltaire to return Villette. 
to France, he had By the begin- 
to look round for ning of the year 


a home. After 1778 Voltaire had 





odd years of just finished a new 
unsatisfactory tragedy, Zréne, and 
changes he had at Seon he determined to 
last resolved in the Attar being imprisoned twice in the Bastille, Voltaire was sent at hig gO t0 Paris for ita 


fature to live only ows,coyuct to Harland Fe for tires Jars be, tenon’ abroad, and production. In 
for his work, So tS seturmed to France a2 the mest powerfal writer of bie time, February, he: ‘pet 


at the age of sixty he began life afresh, and, out, and he soon arrived, a little exhausted, but 
after various places in Germany, Switzer- otherwise none the worse for his journey, in 
Iand, and the south of France (parte ‘of which the capital he had not seen for 28 years. Here 
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he was received with honour and acclamation, 
and welcomed as the doyen of French lite 
ture. All this excitement, however, soon made 
him ill, but he mocked his doctors. recov ered, 
and went to the theatre to sec hin [réxe. Here 
he was crowned in his box with a laurel wreath. 

But at the age of cightyfour one cannot 
plinge into the exacting life of Parisian society 
without receiving @ protest fram nature, 
a month or Ko Voltaire continued to ¢ 
wonderful trium: hurt May he became 
seriously ill, He grew alternately worse and 
better. Finally, on the 30th May, he sank into 
unconsciousness. and died quickly, He was 
buried in the abbey of Scelliéres, in Champagne, 
but his bones were afferward, t removed, 
Him heart, however, was embalmed and placed 
in a silver casket, 

His Abnormal Thinness 

In person Voltaire looked what he was— 

Thin 10 the point of emaciation, 
agile, he grow in old age to seem a mere 
n, with w long sharp nose. and tiny 
brilliant ‘eyes peering out under his brows, 

Hix works are vast and variouk, a complete 
edition running to more than forty volumes. 
In an age of established institutions and prin- 
ciples he appeared to apply a now acid test to 
all men and their works the test of ridicule 
He mocked at rank, he laughel at privi 
he questioned and made fun of everything 
which puffed up the old. ré of pre-revolu- 
tionary France. 

} no ews than Rousseau, he helped in 
he foundat of the French Revolu- 
tion, for he had phown his fellow countrymen 


HIS LAST TRIUMPHAL 









































Applies an Acid Test 


that royalty and a ruling caste are not sacred 
when they cease to behave regally and abuse 
their power. His own age accepted Voltaire 
as @ pot and philosopher who ceaselessly 

attacked all ite most cherished beliefs and ideas, 
At first, of course, people Isughed at him and 
did not believe him. But gradually he forced 
their attention and won their reapect. 

Services to the French Theatre 

Voltaire ranks with such masters as Racine 
and Corncille ax a writer of French tragedy. His 
plays are almost all meritorious, half-a-dozen 
of them being really great. He never, however, 
falls below a certain high level of technique 
and literary accomplishment, snd he grandly 
upheld and added to the high traditions of the 
French theatre. 

Av & wit Voltaire is supreme. He never over- 
elaborates a story or applauda his own jokes. He 
gives a touch, arranges a few words, and is gone. 
All ix the most subtle rapier work—he never 
newds to employ a bludgeon to drive his point 
home. It was he, for example, who made that 
famous and #0 often repeated remark about 
Admiral Byng. When Byng was shot, after a 
court-martial, Voltaire put it forward mildly 
ax his opinion that thik had been done 
encourager lex autres (to encourage the others), 

Voltaire remains one of the mort si 
phenomena in history. By his jests, his sar- 
caams, and his mockeries, he, more than any 
other ingle man perhaps, paved the way for 
political liberty in Europe. 

Nin. hy M. Gi. Tallentyre (1903), J. Morley 
(113). J. Paston (5811. F, Expinagse (1802); and “ Vole 
faire m Englund," by J. Churton Collins (190%).] 


RIDE THROUGH PARIS 











When, at the age of eighty-four, Voltaire succumbed to serious ines, the whole of the 


atately catafalque bearing 





For bi 


hia wizened little body 
tuning the Toute’ wept also. for they reaized whut a great champion of ther 








passed through the streets 
cause they bad 
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LOCOMOTIVE PIONEERS 


The FIRST BUILDERS of the IRON HORSE 
The Inventive Genius of Murdoch, Trevithick, and Stephenson, which Made the 
Railway Possible and Paved the Way for the Giant Locomotives of the Present Time 


O*E of the most interesting chapters in the 
story of the progress of civilization is 
that particular one which tells of the coming of 
the railway. 

With the birth of James Watt, in 1736, the 

of steam dawned brightly, but it was not 
till after William Murdoch was born, eighteen 
years later, that the locomotive became a 
tangible idea. To this clever Scotsman belongs 
the honour of constructing the first steam- 
engine that ever moved on wheels in England 
and of inventing coal- 
gas lighting, 

He was born in Ayr- 
shire on the 2)st August, 
1754, the second son of 
a millwright. Growing 
tired of employment in 
his father’s trade, in 
1777 be tramped to Bir- 
mingham and found a 
tent Watt, the engineer 
and Watt, . 

engineers 
that had a natural 
genius for mechanics, 
and it was not long be- 
fore they sent him 
to Cornwall to erect 
their engines at different 
mines in that county. 

Not content with im- 
proving on this firm's 

tuctions, he became 


which would have the 
power of locomotion. Devoting eg al his spare 
time to this ides, he at last managed to con- 
struct @ tiny little machine, standing on three 
wheels, about a foot in height, and with a 
spirit-lamp undernesth the boiler to turn the 
water into steam. 

One dark night, on returning from his work 
at the mines, he determined to try his little 
model on the straight road leading to the 
church, just outside Redruth. The inventor, 
trembling with excitement, lit the little spirit 
lamp and patiently waited for the water to 
oil, This happened svoner than he expected, 
and with a puff and o snort the model started 
off at a speed, with the excited Scotsman 
racing after it. 

Suddenly, in front of him, he heard agonized 
shouts and exclamations, but the darkness 


TREVITHICK'’S TRAM LOCOMOTIVE 





honour of the invention of the locomotive. 


prevented him from seeing whence they eman- 
sted. When at last he reached the scene of 
the commotion, he saw the worthy parson of 
the parish in # great state of fear, calling out 
at the t of his voice that the Evil One. breath- 
and smoke, had but a moment ago 
passed him on the road. 

Mardoch’s efforts to invent a locumotive 
were soon brought to an end, for Boulton 
and Watt advised him not to waste his time 
on such idle and hopeless dreams. He, there- 
fore, turned his attention. 
back again to the im- 
provement of the ste 
tionary engine. 

Fortunately the ambi- 
tion cherished by Mur- 
doch, who died in 1839, 
had found a warm place 
in the heart of young 
Richard Trevithick. 

“The father of the 
locomotive,” ax he in 
often called, was born 
at Hogan, near Redruth, 
in Cornwall, on the 13th 
April, 1771. 

Even during the time 
he was at school hin 
mind was always dwell- 





of utilizing steam-power, 
and he was fully deter- 
mined to become an 
inated with the am~- This early type of locomotive was constructed by Richard ©! 
bition to build an engine Treyithick in 18a, ‘With Murdoch and Stephenson, Trevi- 


nginecr. 

When, in 1800, Watt's 
patent expired, the 
steam-cngine entered upon a new era. At 
the age of twenty-five Trevithick had made 
® number of model locomotives capable of 
journeying round his dining-rooin table at his 
home at Camborne. In 1800 he busied him- 
self in designing a full-sized steam-carriage, 
and on the Christmas Eve of the following year 
he had the satisfaction of demonstrating the 
practicability of hix invention. 

Not only did the locomotive move along 
the ground, but it carried the firt living load 
ever movell by steam. The passengers were 
delightel with the novelty of their experience, 
though it is true that they were not sorry to 
stand on firm ground once again. 

In 1802 Trevithick took out a patent for 
his invention. which the people in Cornwalt 
had christened the “ puffing devil.” He then 
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began to build a necond steam-carriage, and this 
he had conveyed on a ship to London, where it 
was exhibited in all its bravery to the public. 
Crowds af astonished citizens’ flocked to nee 
the wonderful machine. and Trevithick ret up 
# little railway track. so that the adventurous 
could enjoy a ride in a couch fastened to the 
tail of the engine. 

Shortly after it hud arrived in London 
Sir Humphry Davy wrote to a friend in 
Cornwall expressing the hope that he would 
noon hear that “the roads of England are the 
haunts of Captain Trevithick’s dragons—s 
characteristic mame.” 

ROAD LOCOMOTIVE OF OTHER DAYS 





This model of Trevithick’s road locomotive 1s an exhibt 
of the South Kenungten Museum, London, Trevithick was 
the builder of the Grst locomotive to transport passengers. 

However, this particular steam-carriage did 
hot have a very long life Weakness occurred 
in ite framework, and it spent the rest of its 
(lays as 0 xtationary engine driving 8 mill at 8 
reat iron works. 

But Richard Trevithick would not admit 
defeat. Being employed ax a gencral engineer 
in an iron company at Pen-y-darran, South 
Wales, he seized the opportunity te build an 
engine to haul the minerals along the tramway 
on_ which horme-power was usually cpployed 

The locomotive was completed and under. 
went its first trial un the 22nd February, 1804, 
Tt was an amaring succes. Carrying a load of 
ten tons of iron and seventy men, it clattered 








> Roundabout at Euston 


over the rails at the rate of about five miles 
an hour. Trevithick was overwhelmed with 
praise, but it was @ triumph that did not Iast 
long. Shortly afterwards the engine met with 
an accident and left the rails. This sealed its 
fate. Like its predecessor, it was converted 
into a stationary machine, and so remained 
until it fell to pieces. 
Turns to Other Schemes 

From then onwards Richard Trevithick 
turned his hack on the idea of the * travelling 
enginc,"" and hecame interested in schemes of 
&@ more promising character. He designed an 
engine to act as a steam roundabout, and with 
this, erected in London on the site where 
Euston station now stands, he hoped to 
retrieve some of his financial losses. 

But the fatex were against him, and the 
scheme did not prosper, Neither did his more 
ambitioux schemes of tunnelling the river 
Thames and providing steam for working the 
silver mines in Pera. 

Nothing seemed to with him, and 
when at last he died at Dartford on the 22nd 
April, 1838, he wax so greatly in debt that it 
was only through the kindness of his comrades 
at the ry where he had been at work that 
his body was saved from interment in a pauper’s 


ve. 
sary window in Westminster Abbey, London, 
has been erectex| to his memory, but it is certain 
that, even without this reminder, his fame 
would never dic, for his genius was amazing. 

He wax the first man to construct a steam 
locomotive of practical value. and to prove 
in an indisputable way thet it was possible 
for an engine's wheels to obtain a grip on 
smooth rails and even to pull heavily loaded 
wagons up an incline. 

Stephenson's Early Investigations 

It ix curious to note that George Stephenson, 
the greatext of the men who made the mil- 
way possible, knew nothing whatever about 
Murdoch, Trevithick or Watt when he first 
started his investigations of the application of 
steam-power. 

‘The son of a oolliery fireman, he was born 
at Wylam, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. on the 
Oth June, 1781. George never had a picture 
book in his hands a4 a boy. He never went to 
school a4 8 boy. He was a man. eaming as 
auch as hix father, before ever he had learned 
to real. He never, ax a lad. saw a diagram 
of an engine, or any handbook on practical 
mechanics. 

The only gateway tu knowledge that he knew 
was the stationary colliery engine which he 
attended: and the only way tu understand 
ita mysteries was to stay behind on Saturday 
afternoons. after his work was over, take the 
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Never Went to Schoo! ea<¢ 
engine to pieces, investigate its mechanism, 
and put it together again. 

It is almost impossible now to imagine the 
hard lot of labourers and working 
England a century and a half ago. Britain's 

test railway builder was the son of decent 
folk. His nthes was the stoker of a colliery 
engine and cared sbout twelve shillings a 
week. The family lived in a single room with 
a clay floor, and such was the struggle to live 
in thone days of high prices and starvation 
wagex, thet neither George nor any of his five 
brothers and sisters ever went to school as 
children. 

When George Stephenson was eighteen, and 
working, a8 @ colliery fireman, 
hous * , for twelve abil a 
w e jan to attend a it 
school to learn spelling and 
This belated instruction cost him 
threepence a week. 

At the age of twenty-one he married 
a domestic servant, and no doubt he 
felt considerable pride in being able 
to write his name in & childish hand 
in the ‘mepister. Yet oo when he 
waa iv» was still struggling 
with vimple arithmetic, and, when too 
busy engines to go to hia teacher 
in person, he sent his slate round to 
that good friend's house, to have his 
sums corrected and others put down 
on the other side for him to work out. 

His Unceasing Industry 

He was a wonder to all his neigh- 
hour on account of his incessant 
industry. Twelve hours a day at the 
colliery did not content him. In the 
evenings he started working again. 

He made and mended boots, pon. ‘oon: 
atructed boot lasta, repsired clocks 
and watches, cut out the patterns 
from the web, «0 that the colliers’ wives could 
make their husbands’ clothes at home. Not 
one odd job thst demanded skill above the 
ordinary came amisa to-this untiring worker 
if it furnished an extra shilling or two at the 
week's end. 

As a child his favourite outing was to take 
hiy father’s dinner to the colliery engine-house, 
wo that he could watch the wonderful machinc, 
its great beam see-sawing as the pixton rose 
and fell. 

Th was crne of thoes stationery, engines: wien 
provided him with his first real chance, and 
opened the door to his future career of un- 
paralleled success. At a colliery near his home 
—namely, that at Killingworth, not far distant 
from Newcastie—there was a steam \ping- 
engine that failed to pump. For nearly a year 
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‘Jus invention one dark night, to the discomfiture 


2 LOCOMOTIVE PIONEERS 
it had been employed in an effort to clear the 
ileey of water, but without success, 
At this time Stephenson was a brakesman in 


& neighbouring colliery, his wages being less 
than & pound a week. Several of the men 
at the pit, which was “ drowned out,” 

y expressed it, were acquaintances of his, 
to them George mentioned that in his 
opinion their pumping-engine waa defective, 
and that he could put it right and have the 
shaft pumped dry in a week. This informa- 
tion came to the cam of those who were 
responsible for the pumping, and, ax they were 
in the depths of despair, Stephenxon was given 

a chance to make good his boast. 


ni 


sd MURDOCH'S EFFORT TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 








Wiltam Murdoch’s attempt to solve the problem of the motile atean- 


mented with 
the parson, 
George selected the men he wanted, effected 
several alterations in the engine. ancl, after two 
days’ pumping, cleared the shaft of water. 
achievement was regarded locally aa 
almost miraculous. Besides his wages, Stephen- 
won received & it of ten guincas from the 
‘ul management, the largest huni of money 
he had ever received. 
Seeks for Perpetual Motion 
His services were now frequently sought after 
when engines went wrong, as they were con- 
stantly doing, owing to their faulty construc- 
tion. The mental restlessness of this extra- 
ordinary man found additional employment at 
this stage in efforta to discover perpetual 
motion. Fortunately, however, Stephenson 
was abundantly endowed with common sense, 
and, although ” cack an elusive employment 
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occupied moxt of his leisure, he was not the 
kind of man to allow it to divert him from the 
more practical task of cvarning his living and 
saving money. 

When he was shout thirty years of age 
Stephenson was appointed engine-wright at 
the colliery where he bad repaired the detective 
pumping-engine. Hin salary wax rac to 
£100 4 year. Jt was characteristic of hom that 
he had succeeded in saving xome me most 
of which he had received im payment for the 
odd jobs that) he had undertaken. These 
golden guineas be sold for twenty-six shillings 
each—gold being then at a premium—and with 
the proceeds he sent his only non, Rohert, to a 











INVESTIGATING THE SECRETS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE 


really serviceable locomotive, making 


ye! 
dismantled and reconstructed it, to rmprove his 


very good academy at Neweastle, having 
determmed to give him the best) education 
pomible 

Killingworth then 
Stephenson's genius 
encouragement wh 


tecaime the home of 
Here he received the 
enabled ideas of the 
elty to be carried success 
Stephen, with money 
. constructed hin 
find “travelling engine here there 
were always warm-hearted men, both colfien 
and proprietor, who believed in him, although 
many people in the world dubbed him 
dangerous madman. 
Roads Used at Collicrics 
In order to underntand the problem to which 
devoted all his energies, it has to 
be remembered that tranm:-roads were then in 
common use in colliery districis. At first the 
roads in question were made of wood, then iron 
plates were adopted. Horse power was em- 
ployed, and, aa a result of the better surface, 













inte effect 
provided by hi 














team-engine. Night after might he 
iknowiedge of it mechanism. the 
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First Locomotive 


horses were able to draw wagonloads of coal 
from the collieries along these tram-roads much 
more easily than could be done on an ordinary 
road adapted for cart traffic. 

Stephenson's first locomotive was made under 
great difficulties. his best helper being the 
calliery blacksmith, who fashioned the various 
part. as Stephenson ordered them. But, 
rough as its workmanship wan, the engine was 
a success, and far ahead of any other locomotive 
that had been made up to that time. In tho 
summer of 1814 Blacher, an this engine was 
nicknamed, was set te work hauling wagon- 
loads of coal along a colliery railway, and it 
continued to work satisfactorily at Killingworth 
for a long time. 

The following year the 
engineer made another loco- 
motive. It is a wonderful 
fect that in those early and 
Primitive, enielnee toe ex. 
ample, in the old Killing. 
wovth Locomotion No. 2— 
the self-taught inventor had 
discovered and adapted twa 
fi cudenieried ideas that aate 
never n superseded — 
namely, the blast caused 
by discharging the exhaust 
steam through the funnel, 
and the coupling of the 
driving wheels with ocon- 
necting rods on the outside. 
In his famous engine, the 
Rocket, which came later, 
he also successfully adapted 
idea of the tubular 
boiler, although he was not 
the actual inventor of this contrivance. 

Stephenmmm was & born leader of men. Once 
when the colliery caught fire and the men below, 
a» well ax their families on the surface, were in 
4 pwnie, George had himself lowered down the 
shaft. As soon as the cage touched the bottom 
the imprixoned miners stormed it, but Stephen- 
son calmed them, and, when he called for 
yolunteers, they all turned about and followed 
him into the workinge. 

Arriving at the place where the fire was, the 
men, under Stephenson's direction, built a 
wall acrom the road, thus sealing up the fire 
wnd excluding the air. As a result of this 
energetic action, which in his cool, matter-of- 
fact way he regarded as being all in the day’s 
work, Stephenson saved the colliery from 
destruction. 

At that time colliers worked under conditiona 
of far greater danger than they do now, al- 
though their calling is still an arduous and 
risky one. They used candles and naked 
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“Javents Safety-Lamp < 


lights to work by, with the result that eaplo- 
sions were of frequent occurrence. Stephenson 
gave @ great deal of attention to this problem, 
and, although he had no book-. -knowledge what- 
ever of chemistry, be succeeded in inventing 
the * Geordie safety-lamp. 

In the darkness of the mine he used to ex- 
periment with his model lamp by holding it 
in the full blast of the explosive gas, although 
he knew that he waa exposing himself to grave 
peril. So dangerous did practical colliers con- 
sider these experiments, that at first no one 
would accompany him. 

However, the lamp was perfected at lant, 
and there seems no 
doubt that Ste- 

n’s satety- 

ip was the first 

to be used in a coal 

mine with success, 

sithough Sir Hum- 

phry Ty, quite 

independently, also 

invented a somewhat 

similar lamp sbout 
the same time. 

Stephenson's _Ia- 
bours in connexion 
with his safety-lamp 
were acknow! 
in 1818, when a 
public "ceatimonial 
of £1,000 was pre- 
sented to him at 
Neweastle. 

Meanwhile his 
locomotives were 
working euccesafully apa 
In 1829 George Stephenson’s 


- The prize waa offered by the directors of the Liverpool and Manchest! 
colliery, but the sig focomotive constructed at « total cout not exceeding £680. 


nificance of this 
wonderful invention was quite overlooked by 
all the engineers of that period. The fame of 
Blucher waa only local, For years the Killing- 
worth colliery was the only one in the country 
in which an engine travelling on rain was ured. 
Horses end Wooden Rails 
When the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
wad proposed, it was at first intended to employ 
horses and stationary engines, and even wooden 
rails, Stephenson was invariably urging the 
employment of locomotives, to the chagrin 
irritation of his friends, who oomnered 
that if he would only hold his 
twavelling engines he would succeed cae, 
However, aa a result of his persistence, the 
act empowering the construction of this rail- 
way (1823) contained a clause permitting the 
use of locomotives, although at first even 
the directors thought such an idea likely to 
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wreck the ; Prospect Stephenson was ap- 
pointed to this pioneer railway, at a 
salary of £300 a year, and his career as a rail- 
way builder was now fairly started. He also 
built three locomotives for work on the new 
Talway. 

Stephenson did not have a free hand, and the 
fears of the directors compelled him to use 
horses on parts of the railway. A horse would 
pull the train certain distance ; then, when a 
down gradient was reached, the animal was 
placed in a low wagon at the end of the train, 
and procecded aa a passenger until on the level 
again, when it had to get out and pull once 


GEORGE STEPHENSON’S PRIZE-WINNING ROCKET 





locomotive, the Recker, won a prise of {500 at the Rauihill trals. 
tar Reallway for tho beat 


more. Some of these horses got so used to 
their work that they managed to clamber into 
the train when it was in motion. 

‘The neat stage in Stephenson’s career as a 
railway engineer waa the Liverpool and Men- 
chester Railway. Here again the inventor 
was hampered by timid men. Directara were 
terrified when he began to talk about speed. 
They declared that even to hint thet a greater 
pace than ten miles an hour was possible would 
ruin everything and set Parliament and the 
whole country against them. 

nm when railroad itself had been 
constructed by Stephenson, his directora pro- 
posed to divide the route into stages, and have 
8 stationary engine every mile or a0 to the 
trains by means of ropes. Not only the direc- 
tors, but even engineers of national reputation, 
voted against the locomotive. 
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It was in vain that Stephenson declared that 
he had already made sixtecn locomotives in 
his own works. Hard-headed business men 
argued with equal emphasis that it stood to 
reason that a locomotive could not, for one 
thing, turn a curve, its velocity being certain 
to take it straight on. 

However, here again Stephenson’s ae 
tence triumphed in the end. A prize of tH) 
was at length offered hy the directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway for the 
best locomotive, to cost: not more than £550. 
All the world knows that Stephenson's Horket, 
constructed in his own works at Newcastle, 
easily won the prize. This happened in 1420. 


INVENTOR OF COAL-GAS LIGHTING 


Not only did William Murdoch build the first ateam-engine 
to run on wheels, but he also invented coal-gas bghting, 
which he utilized for ilummnating a foundry. 


During the trial the Hoeket reached at one 
point the speed of twenty-nine miles on bour, 
ita average xpeed being over fifteen miles an 
hour. This wonderful little engine, some yearn 
later, travelled over four miles in four and a 
half minutes, or nearly 60 miles an hour. 

Meanwhile Stephenson had constructed the 
railway between Liverpool and Manchester, 
including the crossing of Chat Mosa, which was 
in iteelf an absolutely unprecedented achieve- 
ment, long declared to be absolutely impoasible. 

From the first the railway was a great success, 
and to the astonishment of the company, who 





_ Firat Prize for the Rocket 


had never hoped for many passengers, but 
looked to the goods traffic for their profita, 
the public took to the new method of trans- 

George tephenson had often declared. that 

x Stephenson. 5 
if given the chance, he would make it cheaper 
for a working man to travel behind a locomotive 
than to wear out shoe leather by travelling on 
foot. He lived to see his words come true. 

Deputations came from distant parts of the 
country to see the new wonder, and one of the 
things which astonished these visitors more 
then anything wa. to see men and women 
talking to cach other with unconcern in railway 
carriages travelling at nearly thirty miles an 
hour. They had expected to sce these adven- 
turous travellera hanging on to each other, 
a» though they expe to meet a violent 
death at any moment. 

Alarm of the Country Folk 

When this and other carly railways were 
Iwing surveyed by Stephenson and his assis- 
tants, they had often been driven off by in- 
dignant country people, armed with pitch: 
forks and guns. It was declared that the noise 
of a locomotive would frighten cows and horses 
and make farming impossible, that the smoke 
would ruin crops and blight vegetation. 

What happened was that many landowners 
had fortunes made for them by the new rail- 
wayn they had opposed, owing to the enhanced 
value of their land for building purposes, Towns 
that had compelled Stephenson to keep away 
and make @ detour, awoke later to find that they 
were being ruined. because they had no railway 
communication with other parts of the country. 

Space does not allow us to follow here the 
amazing expansion of railway building through- 
out Great Britain, as well as in other countries, 
which followed the success of Stephenson’s Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway. Very suddenly 
George Stephenson was acknowledged to be the 
greatest railway builder in the world, 

His services were in constant demand when- 
ever new railways were being planned, while 
his locumotives, made at his own works in 
Newcastle, under the management of his aon 
Robert, were considered the best obtainable. 

Discovers a Coal Mine 

Robert Stephenson was, on the recommend. 
ation of his father, appointed engineer of the 
Leivester and Swannington railway, which 
Robert commenced to build in 1830, and 
successfully completed. While engaged in this 
work. Robert viewed an estate near the railway 
that was for sale, and, believing that there was 
gon under At Be eanea his father to come and 
see the place. 8 result, George Stephenson 
bought the estate, and a coal pit, 
which afterwards proved very profitable. 
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A centur; sy of yess hat 


jong carriages drawn by them, were to be 


Among the other mportant railway building 
ente: nd which George Stephenson under- 
tooh was the London and Birmmgham Railway 
Father and son were jot engineers m this 
work The railway was over 112 miles m 
length, and almost every kind of bridge cutting 
and tunnel was needed m its construction 
The difficulties af the route made thw the 
greatest engineering enterprise ever attempted 
im England and about 20000 men were em- 
ployed in construction work for five years 

Other Railways Built by Him 

Stephenson also constructed the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, the North Midland 
Raslway from Leeds to Derby, the York and 
North Midland, the Birmyngham and Derby , 
and the Sheffield and Rotherham Ra:lway 
During 1839 and 1840 over 320 miles of different 
railways, constructed by George Stephenson at 
a cost of eleven million pounds were opened 
Eu net ith fame and riches George 

it notwitheta: lame 
Stephenson stul  enmned ant, mdeed, he 
often said so himeelf at public meetings—a 


simple mechanic 
Coens Stephenson very wisely held himself 


LONG BEFORE THE DAYS OF SIXTY MILES AN HOUR TRAVEL 


Wrought very tile change su secon fornas of macherscal svestion, but ties cannot with truth fe secd 
or he rah Seine satan deste tu Jase than @ hundred years, in fact, aiice these quaint locomotives Tat the equally strange 
seen transporting passengers and goods between the Lancashire to 


aloof from the wild speculation mania m rail- 
way building which occurred in the forties of 
the nmeteenth century He would never lend 
hus name to any scheme unless he knew beyond 
doubt that it was being honcatly moted 
and wae sure to be profitable to thoes who 
invested their money He might have made 
a much larger fortune, but he had no desire 
to enrich himself at the expense of others 

Stephenson lived to see railways drive the 
phar off the roads and to witness an 

expansion of the genera] busmess 
and prosperity of the country. as © result of 
the cheap and convement means of transport 
provided by the locomotive railway 
Tradition Continued by His Son 

Hs aap pen ed he tiers | beget from rail. 
waya to Management of the colheries and 
hme-works which he had purchased with hs 
savings His eon, Robert, upon whoee educa 
‘has ke an eatarng only to or Gwe pomnde 
when he was earnmg two or 
sek nd who bed ben tae ‘onstent com: 

co- sane his ear 

Peatisined bs Tither's work as a Tooomotive 
engineer in a most brilhant way 
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After 1848 Stephenron took no active part twenty years he struggled unsuccessfully to 
in the promotion of railwayr, but devoted obtain the acceptance and adoption of his idea 
himeeif to the pursuits of a country gentienan. of applying the locomotive to the problem of 
He wan very fond of gardening. and was inland transportation of goods and passengers. 
especially proud of rye FAMOUS BUILDER OF THE Rocker it was his indomit- 
the products of his able perseverance 
hot-houses. which ultimately led 

Sometimes he left to the use of the loco- 
home to revisit a seene motive in his lifetime. 
of his early year. Yet, in looking back 
he went to ee through the world’s 
db where, un 1 history, there is no 
small boy, be had mechanical invention 
pulled turnips in cold that one can think of 
winter weather for which has conferred 
twopenee a day greater blessings on 

He tl mankind generally 
terested in mechanics than George Stephen- 
institutes und similar fon’s. 
organizations, which Great as hin achieve- 
were then springing ment was, there never 
up in many industrial weak a man whom 
centres, to provide greatness and success 
working men with altered go little. He 
opportunitien for #el- declined to go into 
improvement Rte. xociety, saying he 
photon often ac. would feel” out of 
cepted invitations to place in the company 
peak to the members of fine folk; he de- 
of such inptitutes. On clined a knighthood 
these occasions be al- more than onee. He 
ways arged his hearers desired, he said, to 
to make the most of have no fancy lettera 
all the opportunities cither before or after 
ined education which George Stephenson made an curly scquasntance with sogines, his name, but to be 
lay within their nea jor. Be, mwas: ony fourteen: years ofc wi i became assist ‘© known as plain George 
to improve their skill Bt ter whe was Greman of « colliery pumping-engine, Stephenrdn, 
ay workmen by study and diligence ; and in He died on the 12th August, 1848, at Tapton, 

ver. they undertook however great the near Chesterfield, at the age of sixty-seven, and 
fo porevere. ‘Wan buried at Trinity Church, Chesterfield, 
mecverunce way undoubtedly the dominant ince + Jate of Gcearge mtey ‘ saul 
feature of Stephenson's character. For nearly det) 2 Of Geese Mevhenon,”” by pannuct Susiles 


A CINDERELLA AND A PRINCE OF RAILWAY ENGINES 
































The puny old-fashioned Locomotion Ne. 1 compared with the London and North Eastern Railway Company's ful 
and stately City ef York. “The former, built by George Stephenson, was the first locomotive w traseport Boek gona and 
pawengers. A wonder of other times, it ran over the-track of the Stockton and Darlngcon Railway sf its opening in 1825. 
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PARTNERS who SOLVED the NILE MYSTERY 


How Speke and Grant Made a Perilous Journey Through the Wilds of Africa to 
Determine the Main Source of Its Longest River - 


For centuries the source of the great river 
Nile provided a problem that seemed as 
insolvable as the riddle of the Sphinx. Even 
so long ago as the time of the Emperor Nero 
the mystery of the Nile had aroused interest 
as far afield as Italy. 

It is known that Nero sent two centurions to 
explore the Nile, and Seneca relates how, after 
proceeding up the Hives a little way, they found 


different periods tried, 
inahalf-hearted manner, 
to trace the course of the 
Nile, it was not until the 
nineteenth century that 
the age-old mystery was 
solved. It had been 
left for two determined 
Britons to accomplish. 

John Hanning Speke, 
one of the most rh 
explorers the world 
ever known, was born at 
Jordans, near Ilminster, 
Somerset, on the 4th 
May, 1897. The story of 
how this man, in com- 
pany with James Grant, 
walked across Africa to 
ascertain if the Victoria 
Nyanza was the source 
of the Nile, is already 
a clagsic in the annals of 
exploration. 

Speke, whose father 
had @ commission 


in the army, must have- In James Augustus Grant, Speke was fortunate in secunng 


been born with the long- * ey commen ee bis axpptshent ceroms Attest 


ing for adventure run: 

in his blood. ‘Books “soon fired the latent 
spirit, and when it was suggested that he 
should adopt the army as ® profession no one 
was happier than he. 

Accordingly, after he had received a military 
education, he left England when he had at- 
tained the age of seventeen, and entered the 
46th regiment of Bengal native infantry. It 
was not very long before this fearless youth 
experienced his baptism of fire, for ominous 
war clouds gathered quickly on the horizon, 
and he saw his first active service during 
the Punjab campaign. 
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Speke was present at various battles of the 
Sikh war, in which he had the honour of serv- 
ing under that distinguished soldier, Sir Colin 
Campbell. In every engagement he pitted 
himeelf well, and his fearlessness and ability to 
command soon attracted the attention of his 
superior officers, with the result that in 1850 
he was promoted lieutenant and made captain 
a couple of years afterwards, 

Though the mili 
life was hard, alliny 
for the dixplay of all the 
sterner qualities of char- 
acter, it wax not without 
its com! tions. To 
a man like Speke, who 
was passionately fond 
of outdoor sports and 
exercise, the Indian 
service had rewards 
which were well worth 
the months spent in 
hard toil. During every 
leave of absence that he 
obtained, he was able to 
embark a pen aa 
ing or exp! @ i- 
tion over the Himalayas, 
or nied unknown 

ions of the itery- 
land of Tibet. mune’, 

Never was he more 
contented than when, 
seated on a horse at the 
head of o few men, he 
led the way along wind- 
ing paths off the beaten 
track Me aoaroceed big 
“4 game. He an 
uncanny sense of direc- 
tion, which always stood 
him in good stead, for 
often maps were unobtainable or else 50 
unreliable as to be absolutely worthless. 

At the close of the Sikh war Speke was 

with a strong desire to conduct an 
exploration into Central Equatorial Africa. 
For a time, however, he knew he could not 
gratify his wish, for his ten years’ service in 
India had not been completed. So he waited 
patiently, seizing each opportunity that offered 
to augment his knowl of botany and 
geology—two subjects which he knew would 
be indispensable when he became an explorer. 

The years passed quickly, and, almost before 
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On the wa: 
the walls 


tus but 
bouring chief, he arranged ® v1 


Spthe realized 11 he was free 10 undertake the 
work which be so ardently desired. Early 
m september [454 therefore he set said from 
Calcutta for Aden detcemmmed as to what 
course he would pursue but not quite certain 
how he was to set about st. 
Joins Burton's Expedstion 

His mind was soon to be set at rest. He 
had not «{ foot on shore many hours before 
he harned that the Bombay government was 
organizing an «\pedition under the able com- 
mand of Lieutenant Burton, to eaplore the 
Somali country ‘To hr intense gratification, 
he managed to secure permusmon to become 
ox. of the adventwous company, and after 
a fow wecks spent im gathering togethe: his 
it he reported at headquarters roady for 


duty. 

Gn the Isth October he was dispatched to 
Bunder Gon with instructions to penetrate as. 
far ay powmble into the south countiy, where he 
was tu note the he of the land to imspect a 
certain native tribe and then to reyom the 
main eapedition at Berbera His duties must 
have seemed easy enough to the young ex- 
plorer, but he was soon to find that there were 
many other obstacles besides undergrowth 
and swampe to obstruct hm path 

Mauily owing to the craftme of the native 
gs ide, who took sdvantage of the fact that 

was ignorant of the language, the young 
explorer was forced to return to Aden after 
four months’ absence. without havmg accom- 
Plished the object of his mission. He did not, 


to Ka Speke and Grant stopped for a while with a certain chief called Ukuhma 
Secorated with the heads of bus late enarues, he was a svost hoepstable men 


Adventuring with Burton 


yh the latter had 
‘When winted by « negh- 
to tread a measure with Grant 





‘condescended 


however, remain inactive long, and on the 
2ist March he set out again, determined to 
take a straight course for Berbera 

He reached the appointed meetmg place on 
the 3rd Apmnl, and found that extensive prepara- 
tions had already been made for the advance. 
Camels and native bearers had been obtained, 
the was apportioned out—but that 
‘was 48 far as the expedition ever pr . 

Tragedy, sn the shape of o hostile party of 
Somahs, wrote ‘ fins ’ to the second chapter 
of Speke’s adventures as an explorer In the 
stillness of a dark night the natives attacked 
the camp, and in the stubborn fighting that 
followed both Burton and Speke recened 
Very se11008 wounds, 

Serves in the Crimean War 

Reluctantly the expedition was abandoned 
for the time bemg, and Speke sailed for 
England torecuperate The sea voyage worked 
wonders in improving his health, and with the 
improvement came the return of the old desire 
for advonture. Not for long could Speke 
play the part of a convalescent Almost as 
soon as he arrived home he volunteered for 
active service in the Crimean cam) . Bhs 
offer was accepted, he was granted the come 
mission of a captain in a regiment of Turks, 
and was dispatched to Kertch. where he 
served until the cessation of hostilities 

‘Then, io his delight, an invitation came from 
Burton to join him on an expedition to explore 
the lakes of Equatorial Africa, and, if posnble, 
to discover the source of the great river Nile. 
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“Preparing the Expedition 


The triumphs and failures, the hardships 
and the illnesses they suffered on this e: 
tion have already been told in the artic! 
Sir Richard Burton. It will suffice here to 
say that Speke, unaccompanied by Burton, 
who was lying on a sick-bed, discovered a 
great lake, which he named Victoria ‘Kyanza, 
and which he considered to be the source of 
the Nile. When he rejoined his leader he 
communicated this belief to him, but Burton 
was inclined to be sceptical and 
thoes attach no importance to his 


ee yortunately this incident gave 
rise to much unpleasantness, the 
travellers’ friendship for cach other 
cooled, and on arriving at Zanzibar 

ke availed himself of tho first offer 

a passage home, and left his com- 
panion to follow as soon as he might 4, 
recover from a severe attack of fever. y 

Reachmg England in May, 1850, 
Speke communicated the 
Lake Tanganyika and Victoria Pathe 
tothe Royal ographical Society,and, 
unwittugly it is hoped, he received 
credit for much of the work that 
Burton had achieved. Be that as it 
may, when the latter also arrived in 
England the estrangement between 
the two men had become complete. 

Spurred by Ridicule 

Burton still heay ridicule on 
Speke’s theory of the source of the 
Nile. and openly Jaughed at his im- 
aginary discovery of the Mountains of 
the Moon, This naturally enraged 
Speke. aud made him work all the 
harder to organize a fresh expedition 
that would conclusively prove whether 
his belief as to the Nile source was 
right or wrong 

‘He gave lectures and wrote variou» 
articles, until at last the public in- 
terest was awakened and the Royal 
Geographical Society appointed him 
to command ‘such an expedition as 
he desired. 

ane the ee arose of 8 
suitable companion, remembered. 
an old Indian army fnend, who happened to 
be in England at the time, a man named 
James A Grant. 

Grant was about the same » 
having been born at Naim on the th 
1827. He had received a good education an 
then, when nineteen years old, had obtained s 
commission in the 8th native Bengal infantry. 
He had seen a good deal of active service with 
thus regiment down to 1857, when the Indian 





the homeward journey the frtlerers mehied the Karuna 
= itr at after leaving Kamran. At this 
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Mutiny broke out. Transferred to the 78th 
Highlanders, he had been present at the 
historic rehet i Lucknow, in command of 
two companies formin; of the rearguard 

of the relief column. ape 
His acquaintance with Speke. dating from 
1847, had ripened into a firm friendship, for 
both men had much in common—the love of 
outdoor sport being the strongest link. Grant, 
, did not hesitate a moment when he 


THE EXPLORERS REACH THE KARUMA FALLS 





er Rae AC per ey Ba sateen 
received the invitation, and he expressed him- 
self ready for any adventure Speke could offer. 
tions for the expedition went on 
apace. The Royal Geographical | Society on 
tained financisl support to extent 
£2,500 from the British ib; abvaas 
ammunition, and various presents for the native 
chiefs from the Indian government; and, 
among other {hings, @ grant of money from 
the Cape parliament. 
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GRANT INTRODUCED TO THE 


fo t+ ely 


Lali d 


recovered from fever and arrived on the 


‘After spending many weary monthy chafing at tus detention by Xing Mtcan of Upanda, Speke was overjoyed 
‘scene » Speke 
‘to find that her highness regarded Grant as unattached to hus party, and, therefore, 


Everything being in readiness Speke and 
Grant embarked from England on the 27th 
April, 1860, and made ther way to Zanzibar. 
Here the persone of the expedition was 
amombled, and eventually on the 25th Septem- 
ber, the party of 217, mcluding armed men and 
bearenm, moved off on their hazardous journey 
into the African imterior. 

First Stage of the Journey 

The objective of the first important stage on 
the march wan Kaz, the capital of Chyamwezi, 
or the Country of the Moon To thm place 
Speke had sent forward a great quantity 
cloth and heads, which were to be utilized for 
payment and ax presents for the natives in 
return for ther services The approach to 
Kaze wan rendered most difficult by the torren- 
tial rains, which flooded the country and made 
travelling almost impovable. and. in addition, 
there was constant strife and hic hering among 
the porters who carried the baggnge belongmg 
1o_the eapedtion. 

However, after four months’ hard toil. they 
reached Kaze, the baxe of their operations, 
but the numbers of their party had been sadly 
depieted. Ninety-eight of the original porter 
had deserted on the way. and had managed to 
take with them more than half of Npeke's 
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QUEEN DOWAGER 
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Arrival at Kaze 


OF UGANDA 


when Grant 
jueen dowager, was amazed 
jemanded a fresh tax to be pad. 


‘to an audience with the 





through whose territory Speke’s route lay was 
pertectly amazing. They asked prodigious 
value in goods for a * safe-conduct.” and, even 
it their demands were complied with, there was 
always the pomibihty of messengers arriving 
to clamour for more cloth and beads before the 
caplorers had crossed the border. Many were 
the ugly situations thut arose from incidents 
such as this, and it was only through the tact 
of Spehe. who understood the cunning subtleties 
of the native mind, that danger was averted. 

After a while Speke began to suffer from a 
harsh cough, the forerunner of the fever to 
which he icll a victim. From July to Septem- 
ber he suffered excruciating agony. His legs 
wanted away, he could obtain no respite in 
sleep. and even when he tried to plunge @ 
packing needle, in lieu of a seton, into his side, 
he could not summon sufficient strength to 
muke the blunt instrument pierce the skin. 

Grant Reconnoitres a New Route 

Ax Speke was unable to continue the journey, 
Grant sect out to reconnoitre a new route and 
to try and secure more porters and supplies. 
He had not been gone more than a few days 
when his little party was suddenly set upon by 
natives, who stole most of his belongings and 
frightened away many of his servants, A 
complaint wan with the chief in whose 
district the outrage had aceuried. 
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Meets King Mtesa 


‘The answer that Grant received was amusing. 
but not in aay way satisfactory. M’'yonga, the 
chief, rej assault, but it was a mis- 
take by his subjects. As reparation, one 
unfortunate had had his hand cut off, and the 
white man could be assured that all the bigreds 
property would be returned. Probabl: 
het found it very, Camu: to. trace the 

issing goods, At any rate, it is certain that 
Grant never secured their return in full. 

When Speke had recovered sufficiently to 
enable him to travel again, he and Grant 
marched northwards between Lake Tangan- 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, and at last, in 
November, 1861, arrived i in Karague. 

‘A Kind and Hospitable Monarch 

Acertain Rumanika was king of this country, 
and he welcomed the two explorers in such a 
warm-hearted manner that it astonished them 
and made them rather suspicious. But the 
native ruler was not feigning kindness—he 
was the soul of hospitality. It was while 
sojourning at his court that Grant became ill 
with fever and was compelled to remain in bed. 

The fever seemed to concentrate in one ot 
his legs, on which huge abscesses formed 
Native remedies were tried, but they proved 
of no avail, and a long and complete rest was 
the ¢ only possible cure. 

Seeing thet this was the case, Speke decided 
it would be advisable for him to accept Ruman- 
ika’s offer of an escort into the neighbouring 
territory of Uganda, for on such an expedition 
time was a most important factor. He, 
therefore, reluctantly left Grant to the care of 
Rumanika, and proceeded north into Uganda. 

Almost at once he noticed a great change in 
the character of the country. The dense, 
fetid jungle gave place to gently sloping hille 
qd] with verdant and luxurious vegetation. 
On every hand were signs of prosperous cul- 
tivation, with watercourses making a network 
of silver Jeong. between the fields. Such a 
amiling, well-cultivated country, thought Speke, 
must of necessity have g wise and kindly ruler. 
Unfortunately, however, the very opposite 
condition of things existed. 

A Bloodthirsty Despot 

King Mtesa was a powerful, but @ most 
despotic man. In the ensuing six months that 
Speke spent in Uganda he witnessed many 
illustrations of the king’s wanton and unpro- 
voked cruelty. Luckily for the explorer, 
Mtesa found much enjoyment in his company, 
with the result that he soon possessed consider- 
able influence at court. This influence he put 
to many good uses, not the least of which was 
the saving of the lives of several unhappy con- 
demned ns. 

Mtesa seemed to have a craving to kill 


For bio, aot inciaded in 
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people. A person's life was forfeit for the 
slightest and’ most trivial offence. If a servant 
laughed in the king’s presence, his ears were 
eut off, and if that reminder did not tend to 
improve hix behaviour he suffered a still more 
severe punishment. 

Speke relates how once, when the court 
went on a picnic. one of the royal wives sought 
to please her lord and master by offering him a 
beautiful ripe fruit she had plucked. Instantly 
Mtesa flew into a towering panon, said it wan 


LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION 


Though Speke was no grent hnust, bus unflinching ctrAge, 
natives fully alia fiom dndn deal eh explorer, 
the firat time a women had dared to offer him 
anything, and then ordered the pages to seize, 
bind, and carry her off to execution. 

But before she could be dragged away the 

ii ed his mind, and, taking up a heavy 
stick, began to beat her to death. Speke, at 
the risk of his own life, interfered just in 
time, and successfully pleaded that the victim 
might be spared. 
The was rich in game, 


6 surrounding country 
and Speke, taking advantage of this, spent 
most of his time hunting. He presented a gun 
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to the king, taught him t shoot—which he 
did remarkably well—and attended various 
court functions and ceremonies, He was 
already chafing at his enforced idleness, for 
Mtosa would not allow him to leave. when, to 
his great delight, Grant was brought into 
Uganda on the shoulders of the servants. 
The Two Explorers Prepare to Leave 

Slowly Grant won hack his health. and then 
the two explorer legan in earnest the 
dificult task of persuading the king to let 
them proceed on their joummey once again. 
But Mtcna sow that with the departure of his 
gucsty the flow of presents would ccase, and 
thin was the last thing he wished to happen. 
Every obstacle, real or imaginary, he placed 
in therr way; but when, after a while, he saw 
how deternuned they were, he grudgingly gave 
hin anne 

He turned out in all hi» regal array to watch 
the white men start, and the last thing he did 
wan to exhort Speke's servants to follow their 
mous'or through fire and water. Then he 
turaed on his heel, strode up the hill towards 
the palace, and soon wae lost to sight. 

Phe little party now bore to the cast towards 
Speke intended, when he had 
, te follow # to the point from 
which, as he believed, it issued trom the 
Vietorm Nyanza. 

Before they had covered much pround @ 
new trouble arose among the native servants. 
Every individual hegan io show marked 
propensities for acquiring things that did not 
helong to him. Speke was powerless to pre- 
vent them, for their king had granted them 
Ppermision to behave 60, d regretfully, he 
naid, he wax forced to ‘h his expedition 
rapidly develop into s marauding campaign. 

Parting Company Once More 

A tine came at length when Speke decided 
that overtures of peace should be made to 
Kamnraai, the king of Unyoro, through whose 
territory they would have to pass on their way 
up the N Accordingly, the two explorers 
parted company once more, Grant going in e 
northerly direction towards voro and Speke 
purauing his castern course in order to reach 
the banks of the Nile, 

Fourteen days after leaving the capital of 
Tganda, Speke attained his objective, Urondo- 
gani. But now be was destined to receive 
another set-back. He could obtain no boats te: 
convey him up-river to the Victoria Nyanza. 
‘He threatened the natives, pleaded with them, 
and even went to the extent of telling them 
thst their king had arranged for him to make 
the Nile the channel of communication with 
England—it was all to no . The only 
thing tc do was to cover the distance on foot. 
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At Victoria Nyanza 


So, hugging the left bank, Speke pushed on as 
fant as he was able. 

After & week's march, mostly through country 
that had beon devastated »y elephants, the 
explorer arrived at the goal of his ambitions. 
Before his eyes lay the Victoria Nyanza, the 
vast expanse of water that he had discovered 
when on his previous expedition with Burton, 
With a splashing noise that made the sweetest 
munic in his ears he saw the new-born waters of 
the Nile pouring over the rocks and flowing 
cout on their passage across the continent of 
Africa. The mystery that had baffled men for 
centuries had been rolved at last. 

Named after Lord Ripon 

Mtess's officern, who had accompanied Speke 
from Uganda, would not Iet him make geo- 
graphical observations of the * xtones ”* (falls), 
ax they had not received such instructions from 
their king. So the explorer had perforce to be 
content with sketching them and christening 
them the “ Ripon Falls,” in honour of Lord 
Ripon. under whose suspices the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society had planned and sent out 
the expedition. 

Speke was now amaious to start on his 
journey down the Nile to Unyoro, 40 that he 
might join forees with Grant once more. 
Quickly he retraced his steps to Urondogani, 
where he intended to embark on the river and 
do the rest of the distance by water. He 
spent some time making inquiries for suitable 
craft, but with such little success that in the 
end he was left with the choice of making use 
of five miserable canoes, hardly water-tight, 
or travelling on fuct. 

He chose the former method as being the 
leaner of the two evils, and on the 13th August 
his little company scrambled on board the 
canoes and paddled in the direction of Unyoro. 
They had not progressed very far before an 
incident occurred which led the party to 
encounter misfortune. 

Kasoro Plays a Practical Joke 

A number of Wanyoro natives in twelve or 
fifteen canoes, made from single tree-trunks, 
had come up the river to trade with a 
neighbouring tribe. Kasoro. one of Speke’s 
native attendanta, who hed watched them 
leave their boats at the water's edge and climb 
on to the bank to take a meal, decided that he 
would indulge in a little boyish spree. 

Accordingly, he ordered Rpeke's hoatmen ta 
Tun in to shore, and, before his master had 
realized what was happening, he had clambered 
up the bank and, with loud shouts accompanied 
by blows from his fist, had sent the scared 
Wanyoro running for their lives. Not content 
with this, he sat down and prepared to enjoy 
the food that his victims had abandoned. 
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[Chasing «_War-Canoce 


To the best of his ability Speke poured oil 
on the troubled waters. He severely repri- 
manded Kasoro for attacking the men of 
whom, later on. 
pitahty, and pointed out to the now terrified 
native that he had disgraced the British flag 
under which they were serving. 

Entering the canoes once more, Speke, after 
a little padding, determined to encamp for 
the mght. In arriving at this determination 
he had not exercised a free hand, for, though 
he inmrelf hac wished to pro- 
ceed, Kasoro had resolutely re- 
tuned. He said that they had 
reached the last village before 
crossing the frontier into the 
TUnyoro country, and that 
they would now have to 
obtain the necessary permis. 
mon from Kamraat's bcradacy 
ofheer. 

Perceiving that argument 
would be useless, Speke 
camped hr» men, who, feartul 
of attack, demanded to be 
served out with ammumtion. 
But Speke knew from ea- 
yerience that the Waganda 
were hot to be trusted, so he 
told them that in the evont 
ot a battle they would have 
to approach him to receive 
the powder and shot, They 
aug) at this, and asked 
who would stop with him 
when the fight began. They 
made a jeat ot the thing that 
Speke was most fearful of— 
that they would all run away. 

Deciding their Course 

Tn aprte of their fears, the 
night passed without disturb- 
ance, and early in the morn- 
ing Speke held a consultation 
as to what course should “be 
pared The Waganda were Ones, vi 
for spending the day where sttacked 
they were, and then to pro 
cced slowly and gontly—as et etiquette eccica: 
But Speke decided otherwise. 

Bombay, one of the most intelligent of his 
servants, was dispatched in all haste to the 
village where the boundary officer resided, to 
inform him that Speke was on the way to visit 
Kamrasi. He felt safe in adopting this rather 

peremptory measure, for he believed that 
Grant must have long ago arrived at the 
Unyoro capital and overcome all difficultios of 


Srranging “ 
Seven hours eT Scentay had departed the 
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five leaky canoes were pushed out on to the 
water and paddled quietly down between tho 
rush-hidden mud-banks. 

Just as Speke had got settled as comfortably 
ss possible, and was congratulating himself 
that he would have no more journeying to do 
on foot—for he had arranged a nystem of boat 
transport down the Nile—a huge war canoe 
filled with weli<iressed and well-armed Wan- 
yoro warriors was seen approaching. 

Great excitement prevailed among Speke's 


THRILLING ESCAPE FROM A TERRIBLE DEATH 


party. Everyone felt a conflict wan about to 
ensue, and the Waganda added to the general 
noise by starting freah appeals for ammunition. 

But there waa a surprise in store for them. 
‘The members of the war-canoe, seeing that 
Speke’s men continued to paddle towards them, 
euiderlys seemed seized with fright, and turned 
away aa fast as they could. 
Een follobed & woost thrilling chase. With 
drums banging sand. much shouting, the 
Waganda plied th , endeavouring 
to overtake the fleeing bost. But, though 
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good headway was made the Wansoru managed 
to _outdistance thar pursuers 

By thin tame Speke had travclicd well beyond 
the border, of Uganda and he kept a sharp 
took out expecting every minute to con ¢ upon 
the village wher the boundary officer ned 
He was sunset when he arrived off the place 
and to by astomshinent he perceived that. the 
banks wore black with natives who were 
brandishing aars and yclhng warcrics At 
frst Speke did uot beheve that they intended 
fo attach bis patty but when the tag war 
canoe suddeniy advanced broadside towards 
thom, he realized the moment had come to act 

Speke Orders « Retrest 

Standing up im the boat he romoved Ins hat 
wo that they anght secogmize hum but his 
appearance produced no fivour eblo mpresaon 
He then rained hisvance and decared lm if 
to In an Englishman bound for Kamrasis 
palace but the say yes only yelled the louder 
tnd a speedy retreat was ordered by Spoke 

Thmbing it was Ie st to abandon the plan of 
sailing down the Nuk owmg to the hostility of 
the Wanvoro Spoke regretfully tured his 
back on the river and made tracks for kam 
rasis palate Mtcr a day or twos journey 
be dallan with Gant agun 

Hwan almost a month before the cxplorcrs 
coukl obtun poarmission trom Kimi. te 
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End of the Journey 


enter his countrs, for be said he had heard that 
they had turned canmbal, but when at last 
they armved at his palace 1t tooh them just aa 
long agai to obtain permission to leave 

Forced to make a big detour on account of 
the Wanvoro hostihty it tooh Spche and 
Grant three months of hard walking he- 
fore they armed at Gondohoro Here they 
stumbled across Baker 

Speke then cnabled Baker who was settmg 
out to conduct other eaplorations m (Central 
Africa to locate Albert Nvanza by the map 
he drew tor him, showing the best routc to take 
Saying good-bye Grant and Spche journeyed. 
down the Nile to Khartum in Baker s boats, 
and then crowed the desert to Cairo 

Speke's Accidental Death 

On their return to England honours were 
showered on the two explorers Speke spent 
the rest of hus hfe lecturing and woting of the 
discovery He died through an accident while 
out shooting on the 1Sth Scptember, 1864 a 
\car after dis book was published 

Janus Grant did cacellent service m the 
Intcligence Department dunng the Abyssiman 
cxpedrten He retired in 1968 to Nairn hus 
lurthplacc, and passed away on the lith 
Icbrany 1892 


Se The Source of the Nile 


by T TE Speke (1863) 
md V Walk Acros Mier 


In JA Grant (S01) 


THEIR LITTLE BAND OF FAITHFUL SERVANTS 





Of she hundred odd native bearers who leit Zanzibar to journey with Speke and Grant across Alnca, only exghteen walked into 
nhurmushes 


Casro at the concluson of the expedition some 


later The remainder had ether cued from fever and in 


‘two 
with hoatle tribes or had joet heart and deserted by the way 
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GROUP 3—sUSINESS sILDERS | 77 PRGA )eieteriee | WILLIAM HENRY SMITH | 
The FOUNDER of the RAILWAY BOOKSTALL 


How a Humble Beginning in Wholesale 


Newspaper Distribution Led to the Estab- 


lishment of a Flourishing Busincss that is Now a Houschold Word 


‘HE man whose name became a household 

word as the originator of railway book- 
stalls ay an organized business, died as recently 
as 1891, Although at hia death he was only 
sixty-six, his career covered a period of com- 
mercial change almost without parallel in the 
history of Great Britain. 

When he was twenty-one he uned to leave 
hix home at Kilburn, in north-west London, 
punctually at 4 o'clock every morning, and with 
his father drive in ® oye or THE OR 


work before 5 o'clock. 
Few if any names 
are more familiar in the 
world of books than 
that of W. H. Smith 
and Son, The real ori. 
ginator of the bookstall 
business, already re- 
ferred to, was the junior 
partner in the firm, and 
although it is the story 
of his life with which 
this article deals, that 
story cannot be clearly 
told without first men- 
tioning something about 
the life of William Henry 
Smith, the elder, 
William Henry Smith, 
senior, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1792, He waa 
the y of three 


offence to his family by marrying a woman in 
a humbler rank of life than himself. 

Little is known about the children of this 
marriage until two of the sons, Henry Edward 
and his younger brother, William Henry, 
started in business together as distributors of 
newspapers, at a small shop situated in Duke 

» Grosvenor Square. They were not 
newsagents in a retail sense, but rather whole- 
sale newsagenta, their business consisting chiefly 
of the dispatch of parcels of newspapers to the 
provinces. They were also stationers. 

At the period in question—the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century—newspapers were 
produced and distributed under very great 
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of the nineteenth century. 
children, and when he was only a few dayu old 
his father died. It appears that W. H. Smith’s 
father, whose name was Henry Walton Smith, 
had come to London from Devonshire, and given 


handicaps. The paper on which the news was 
printed wax taaed, the advertisements were 
taxed, and every copy of the newspaper was 
taxed aa high as 2d., 3d., and even 4d. & copy, 
before it could he sold. Then, of course, 
the distribution of newspapers from London 
throughout the country depended entirely on 
atage-coaches, When vent through the post 
office they were carried by mail-coaches leaving 
London at night. and thus were almost a day old 

before they started on 
IGINAL PARTNERS = yin jounicy to readers 
living in distant 
places. 

It can casily be im- 
agined, therefore, that 
the business of distri- 
buting newspapers in a 
wholesale way was then 
a& very vexatious and 
risky one, and it speakn 
much for the business 
ability of the elder W. H. 
Smith that, under these 
conditions, he built up 
an immense and profit- 
able undertaking from 
a very humble begin- 
ning. For, although 
there were two princi- 
pals, W. H. was the life 
of the concern, and 
about 1828 the elder 
brother left the business 
entirely in the hands of 
the younger and more 

energetic man, who, from that period, became 

the sole proprietor. 

Additional premises at 192 Strand, London, 
had been acquired about 1820, and the busines 
continued to grow, in spite of the fact that it 
had to compete with bigger houres. 

None of his employees worked harder than 
W. H. Smith himeelf, and it was his boast that 
he wrapped up the newspapers faster than any 
other packer in the cstablishment. 

While giving attention to auch details, he 
had bigger problems and responsibilities crowd- 
ing in upon him all day Jong. He employed light 
carta, with good horses, to collect the news- 
papers at the publishing offices, bring them to 
the Strand for packing and labelling, and then 
drive away again at full speed to the inns where 
the morning coaches started, in an attempt to 
beat the mails. 
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When he was twenty-five W. H. Smith 
was married at St. George's, Hanover Square. 
He and his wife, like other thriving London 
shopkeepers of that time, went to live over 
the businena premises, first in Duke Strect, and 
later in the Strand, where W. H. Smith, the 
younger, was born on the 24th June, 1825. 
‘The business had become well-know! meme pron. 
peroua, although it was not yet the largest 
of ita kind. 

W. H. Smith was a very strict disiplinarian 
among his workpeople. A man of tireless 
energy, great inde cpende ‘nee of character, and 
strong religious views, in hia home life he was 
strict tu the verge of austerity. Young Wil- 
liam Henry received practically all his educa- 
tion at “the bands of private tutors, evidently 





THE NUCLEUS OF A REMARKABLE BUSINESS 


_Starting on the Bottom Rung I 





about sixteen his great ambition was to go to 
a university, with the express object of uiti- 
mately taking holy orders. This course his 
parents were resolutely opposed to, and the 
lad had no alternative but to comply with their 
wisher. 

When the younger W. H. Smith came of age 
in 1846 he became a partner in the business, 
which was at that time valued at over £80,(H) 
—a fact which demonstrates the great ability 
with which hix father had managed it, prac- 
tically single-handed, since ith toundation. 

Although an only son of a wealthy father, 
the younger man had to begin at the bottom, 
like hix father had done, as a packer of freshly- 
printed newspapers, and had also to be at his 
work punctually at 5 a.m.. and often earlier. 
Years afterwards, when he 
had become First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he said to a friend 
who had called to congratu- 
late him, that it must seem 
funny to his visitor to re- 
member so well seeing him 
in his shirt sleeves, wrapping 
newspapers in the Strand. 

New Era Dawns 

The newspaper distributing 
business, by the time that 
father and son entered into 
partnership, under the name 
of W. H. Smith and Son, had 
sesumed uch proportions 
that its control neverely taxed 
the abilities of one man. Not 
only ao, but the popular 
Press was entering upon & 
new era of development and 
prosperity, and the sale of 
newspapers was bound to 
grow by leapx and bounda. 

Railways were opening up 


runes 


It was at this shop in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, that the two brothers : i 
P treet, wnor Squats, Smith the country, the population 


wtarted their business of wh 
Ww. R. 





Newsagen 
Senith, senior, and hus wile lived in the rooms above the ahop. 


in deference to hia mother's wish to safe; 

her only son from the * workdly influences ” 
and temptations to which he would have been 
exposed by contact with other boys who had 
been lesa strictly brought up. 

The boy was for time # boarder st Tavistock 
grammar school, when he was about fourteen 
years of age, but as his mother and grandmother 

were greatly concerned by his apparent “ lean- 
ings ” towards the Church of England, he was 
soon brought home again. 

Dare the restrictions of his home training, 

perhaps, because of them, young Smith 
had ® passionate ambition for a wider culture 
@ad a more liberal education. When he was 


For bie, 
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marrying in 1817, wag incre enormously, 
more people than ever before 
were able to read and were hungry for news; 
and a little later, in 1854, the Prees was finally 
unfettered by the abolition of the stamp duty 
on newspapers. Then came the Crimean war, 
and the further popularising of newspapers by 
the work of such pioneer war correspondent 

as Dr. W. H. Russell. 

All this threw additional responsibilities on 
the distribution side, but, under the manage- 
ment of the younger partner, the business of 
W. H. Smith and Son developed and extended 
its organization to meet the situation. Smith, 
bat alder, now in failing health, viewed the future 

h pessimism, and he sometimes declared 
that the grand busines he hes haat Go rs 
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Advent of the Bookstalls 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH 


WHERE THE GREAT DISTRIBUTING BUSINESS GREW TO MATURITY 


Premises of W. H. Smith and Son in the S! 

Ghtat changed beve taken 
to larger and more central premises on this site. 
hfetime of effort would speedily be ruined by 
the new-fangled ideas of his son. In his heart, 
however, the old man loved his son, and admired 


ta ek oy ay pao by 
was 8 very low one, and the quality of the pub- 
lications offered for sale was such that few 
hewsagenta would have cared to display them 
on @ counter in a shop. 


For bte 








place since those far-off days when the elder W. H. Sraith 


where for many the firm had their head offices. 


tus small Duke Street business 





Tt was here that the more famous partner was born. 


Smith's bookstally altered all this. True, 
there were no beautifully illustrated magazines 
available to make railway bookstalla the most 
attractive feature of the stations, as they often 
are to-day, and the three-volume novels and 
books then offered for sale were dull and heavy, 
judged according to modern ideas But they 
were wholesome, and they helped to establish 
the reputation of Smith's bookstalls. Within 
@ few years their monopoly was extended to 
include the whole of the London and Bnghton, 
the Great Western, and other railways. 

New Type of Worker Emerges 

Much could be written about the great in- 
crease in the number of the firm’s emplaycer 
brought about hy the oj up of this hne of 
business. A new type of worl the bookstall 
clerk—came into being as a result of W. H. 
Smith's enterprise, and, owing to the road to 
promotion being wide open as a result of the 
constant ‘growth of the bookstall busines, 
Shese eanpoyers socn ousipeived 6 poay men 
quite unique in retail trading. 
the younger, displayed an almost Babies power 
we Dt once tat me 

ability, Bev 
of them rose to high positions in the firm. 
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* Not content with bookstalls and the ever- 
growing demands upon hix attention from the 
newspaper distribution side of the businens, 
W. H. Smith, in 1851, contracted with the 
London and North Western Railway Company 
—and later with other railway companies— 
for the sole right of posting advertisements on 
the blank walls of the waiting-rooms and plat- 
forms on their railway stations, 
Slow but Sure Progress 
Organized publicity of thin kind was then 
seareely known, and the progress of the venture 
was at firet very slow. But W. H. Smith was 
always quietly confident, once saying to 8 
friend, “ God blesses all [I touch’ Within 
three years this unpromising department had 
hegun to show 8 profit. In 1858 W. H. Smith, 
senior, finally retired from business, and his Kon, 
about the same time, added still another branch 
to the business, namely, the circulating library. 
‘The changes which father and son witneased 
during their lifetime in the methods of dis- 
tributing newspapers were extraordinary. In 
the old days, as previously stated, the prmcipal 
atage-coaches #tarted frum London early in 
the morning, or elie late at night. The mails 
went by the night coachen. As the daily papers 
were published too late to be dixpate! to 
country customers by the morning coaches, 
they had to be nent, after a delay of nearly twelve 
hours, with the mail-cooches that ret out in the 
evening. The elder Smith overcame thik delay, 
but it was often accomplished only with a 
great amount of trouble 
In connexion with The Times, the parcels 
intended for Liverpool and Manchester, jor 
example, were collected at the printing office 
by Smiths carts, and hurried off to the 
Adelphi. whence the morning coach started for 
Liverpool. Sometimes the coach would have 
act out before Smith's men reached the Adelphi, 
in which event they would have to proceed 
according to the firm’s instructions provided 
against such a contingency. 
‘Trying to Overtake the Coach 
Away the newapaper curt would rattle, in 
an effort to overtake the coach at Islington. 
If that failed, the driver would obtain a change 
of horses and follow the coach ta Colney, or 
even farther along the road. On one occasion. 
a driver had to follow a coach all the way to 
‘Birmingham. 
cour, when that happened. Smith's 
wes very considerably out of pocket, but their 
financial loss was more than compensated for 
in added reputation. 
After railways had come into general use, 
the same spirit of enterprise was constantly 
i by the firm. In 1848, on an 


when the London morning papers contained 





important political news for which the whole 
country sll saver waiting. W. H. Smith and 
Son chartered a special newspaper train, which 
accomplished the journey from to Glas- 
gow at a speed of 50 miles an hour, the news- 
papers arriving at Clydeside before 4 p.m. 
The younger W. H. Smith possessed his 
father’s tireless energy, and excelled him in 


enterprise and organizing ability. Considering 
the diffidence—and, indeed, reluctance—wit 


which he had entered business, his achieve- 
ments were really extraordii . Successful 
as the business wes when the father retired, 
it was then a smal} concern compared with the 
ponition of supreme importance it attained under 
the direction of the son. 
No Labour on Sundays 

Yet in developing the business, W. H. Smith 
never neglected the welfare of his employees. 
‘He was ono of the first of the large employers 
of labour in London to the Saturday 
half-holiday, about 1854. again, no 
work whatever was done on Sundays, and it is 
avery striking fact that this policy was adhered 
to, although increased profits could often have 
becn made by departing from it. Few firms 
can show a greater Proportion of employees 
with more than forty years’ service to 


‘Notwithstanding his enormous business re- 
sponsibilities, W. H. Smith was always greatly 
interested in public life. About 1855 Ne became 
a member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and even earlier,in 1849, he joined the committee 
of King’s College Hospital, an institution in 
which he took a generous interest until his death. 

In 1858 he married the daughter of a civil 
servant with whose family he had been on 
friendly terms for some years. The young lady's 
maiden name was Emily Danvers, and she had 
married a friend of W. H. Smith, named Auber 
Leach, in 1854. Mr. Leach died the fol! 
ear, and it was his young widow whom W. 
Smith married, in April, 1858. The marriage 
was @ very happy one, and his wife encouraged 
him in his public work, which soon brought 
him into still greater prominence. 

Changes His Political Opinions 

In politics W. H. Smith appears to have been 
ut first a moderate Radical, and he even went 
so far as to express a willingness to stand for 
election as a Liberal candidate, first at Boston, 
and later at Exeter. His political opinions 
underwent a change afterwards, and the fact 
that he was blackballed for the Reform Club, 

apparently because eome of the moembers dis- 
liked him for being a tradesman, may have been 
a deciding factor in hia alteration of views. 

At any rate. he is found, in 1865, standing 

an x candidate for Westminster in the Conser- 
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WILLIAM HENRY SMITH 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE FIRM AT STRAND HOUSE IN PORTUGAL STREET 


bocianing the basins of WB, 
x inayat trom time 
premises. When the Strand Trulding wes ow 


vative interest, although the characteristic 
moderation of his political views was such that 
he called himself a Liberal-Conservative. 

This was rather a noteworthy election contest. 
At that time there was not a single Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament in the metropolis, 
or even in Middlesex, while there were only two 
in Surrey. The contest was also of special 
intorest owing to the fact that John Stuart Mill 
was one of the candidates. 

An Unsuccessful Contest 

It is said that John Stuart Mill was the first 
candidate for Parliament in England to say 
thet ‘women were entitled to representation 
in Parliament on the same terms with men.” 
The statement was made at the election in 
Westminster at which W. H. Smith was one of 
the other candidates. Although Mill spent no 
money whatever, and did no canvassing, he was 
one of the two candidates elected, receiving 
only five votes fewer than the man at the top 
of the poll. W. H. Smith was at the bottom, 
572 votes behind Mill. 

Three years later W. H. Smith again stood 
as a Conservative candidate for the West- 
minster constituency, al he still declared 
himself te be » Liberal-Conservative, and inde- 
pendent of any party. In the interval, John 
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Senith and Soa stendsty progressed, and Bearers 
to enlarge offices and bu 
fauna Hotes, in Postage Sireet, became t 





feasires ‘additional 
id. offices, 


Stuart Mill had given offence to many, especi- 
ally’ by his support of Charles Bradlaugh. and 

the candidates were the identionl three 
one had stood for the two seats at the previous 
election, on this occasion W. H. Smith was 
returned at the top of the poll with a majonty 
of 1,193 over the second successful candidate, 
and John Stuart Mill was defeated. 

In his autobiography, Mill refers rather 
severely to the great forces brought against him, 
and that these must have been formidable is 
shown by the fact that while the joint election 
expenses of the two Liberal candidates amounted 
to £2.296, W. H. Smith’s election expenses 
reached no less than £8,900. 

Extravagant Election Agents 

The chief grounds of the petition against 
Smith’s return were treating and bribery, but 
they failed, and the petition was dismissed. 
There appears to be no doubt that W. H. Smith 
did nothing wrong, although his election agents 
were extravagant in doing ing, short 


of illegal saoes:: $0 evcure bis Febarn. 

W. iH. ith was a hard-working politician, 
and although his party was not in power, 
he began to build up a reputation in the 


Curiously enough, his greatest success in Par. 
liament arose out of a motion of his, which, 
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to the surprise of everybody, brought about the 
defeat of Gladstone’s Government. In the 
course of constructing the Thames Embank- 
ment, some land had been reclaimed from the 
river, and upon this land the Government 
proposed to build offices. Smith moved, in 
opposition to this, that the land in question 

ould be devoted to the purpose public 
gardens. On a division, Smith’s motion secured 
& good majority, and thus the Government’s 
proposal suffered defeat. 

Hin zeal for the education of the people led 


TRADESMAN AND CABINET MINISTER 





The younger W H. Smith, who, m addition to con! 
the ever-increaung business which bears hus 
time to take up # strenuous political 
him to be elected as a member of the first 
Scnool Board for London, among his colleagues 
on that important body being Professor Huxley 
and Samuel Morley. He also took a personal 
interest in the British and Colonial Emigration 
Society, which wan engaged in assisting 
people in the East End of London, to emigrate 
to the colonies, where they could start a new, 
and much more happy, life 

In 1870 he defrayed the expenses of 250 
emigrants to Canada, which country he after- 
wards visited in order to become better informed 
on the prospects there for settlers from Great 
Britain. This visit, which was made in 1872, 
was extendod to include a journey across the 
United States. 


name, f 
career. 





‘Ruler of the Queen’s Navee” 


At the election of 1874 Smith was 
again returned at the head of the poll for the 
constituency of Westminster, and another 
Conservative with him—Sir Charles Russell— 
both with huge majorities. This general election 
resulted in the defeat of Gladstone's Govern- 
ment. When Disraeli formed his Cabinet, 
W. H. Smith was appointed Secretary to the 
‘Treasury. He was then forty-eight years of 
eis management of the national finances 
at the Treasury was as painstaking and thorough 
pig yee thought a ily at nee 
ness. and Di i it very highly im. 
In 1877 Mr. Ward Hunt, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, died. and Disraeli, who had then 
hecome Lord Beaconsfield, appointed Mr. W. 
H. Smith in his place. 

Remarkable Rise to Prominence 

is was a remarkable rise to inence 

for a man who had not set out to attain high 

Political office, but had reached it simply because 

his ability in minor offices marked him as one 
worthy of great responsibilities. 

Many readers will recollect the amusing 
song composed by W. S. Gilbert for his comic 
opera H.M.S. Pinafore—“ When I was 
Lad,” wherein Sir Joseph Porter tells how he 
had “ stuck to his desk and never went to sea,” 
yet “ became the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” 
The reference is, of course, to W. H. Smith, 
who thus achieved fame in a manner which 
many a prominent politician might envy. 

Hin father did not, unfortunately. live to see 
his son become an M.P. or a Cabinet Minister— 
he died in 1865—and this was about the only 
regret which the younger man felt on his rise 
to high office. 

Character was undoubtedly the secret of 
W. H. Smith’s success. His private letters and 
his journals reveal the high ideals and the 
‘uncompromising rectitude which governed his 
life in public and in private. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that in business he was ani- 
mated by the same love of righteousness, the 
same desire to serve his fellows, which had led 
him as a young man to desire so earnestly 
to devote his life to the work of the Church. 

His Business Successor 

W. H. Smith held various public offices prior 
to becoming, in 1891, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. He died at his official residence, Walmer 
Castle, on the 6th October, 1891. His widow 
was created Viscountess Hambleden by Queen 
Victoria. His only surviving son, William 
Frederick Danvers Smith, now Viscount 
Hambleden, was born on the 12th August, 1868, 
and succeeded his father as head of the 
business in 1891. 

[fee Life by Sir Herbert Maxwell (1898).] 
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LORD TENNYSON. 


A MASTER of SWEET MELODY in VERSE 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, the Greatest Poet of the Victorian Age, Who, with the 


Magic Key of Word-Music, Opened the Hearts of All 


PF the summer of 1830 two young Englich- 
men set abe on @ romantic adventure. 
For some years §; had been in the grip of 
a despotism which revolution after revolution 
had failed to suppres. Many Spanish refugees 
were to be seen in the streets of London— 
™ stately, tragic figures, in proud threadbare 
cloaks,” as Thomas Carlyle described them, 
General Torrijos had raised the standard of 
revolt against this tyranny, and widespread 
sympathy had been 
kindled. Carrying 
gente, Alfred Tennyon 
te, ‘enn 
faa | his friend, Arthur 


apiracy, and returned to 
England, where they 
doubtless endeavoured 
to arouse further interest 
in the cause, 

In the heart of the 
elder ct the youths this 
expedit lasting 
fruit. The wild 
scenery made a deep im- 
pression on Tennyson, 
and was & continual 
source of inspiration. 
In the beautiful valley 
of Nerd he wrote 
part of “none,” and, 
“In the Valley of Cau- jf 
teretz,”” written long 
afterwards, recalls the 
mem 
with “one Ered tae ee ES A ae constr 
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of that visit Alfred Tennysco, born on the 6th Ai 


ts Readers 


origin, though evidently mixed with some 

a strain, un Alfred and all his brothers 
sisters, except eldest surviving brother, 

Frederick, being dark and -looking. 

When Alfred was in Ireland in 1848, that 
year of revolutions, an frishman emerged 
without warning from a thicket of fern and 
greeted the poet with the words, “ From 

France, your honour {‘'—taking him, doubt- 
Jess, for’ Frenchman come to head » 

“T am_black-blooded,” 
Alfred would say, “ like 
all the Tennysons,” for 
with this southern DP 
pearance went & 
vein of melancholy, 
which was hereditary in 
the family. 

Of the Tennyson wel- 
ancholy the following 
story is told. A guest, 
invited to dine, asrived 
carly, and was waiting, 

pparentl: y alone i in the 
wing. 
ef tay ~ih luddenly there 
rose from the mug | 
front of the fire a huge 
dark man, who delivered 
himeelt as follows: “1 
must introduce myself 
Tam Septimus, the most 
morbid of the Tenny- 
sons,” 

Alfred's brothera— 
Charlea, who later took 
the name of Tennyson- 
Turner, and Frederick 

—gained some recogni- 
tion as poets, but both 
were overshadowed by 
their younger brother. As a boy Alfred war 
frightanod at his father’s fits of despondency. 
From their mother, however, the children re- 
ceived every encouragement in their writing. 
Driving slowly through the lanes in @ chair 
+ mastiff, Mra, Tennyson, with 

beside her, would listen with 
the keenest and most sympathetic attention 
to their effusions. 

At the end of 1815 Alfred went to the grammar 

school at Louth, remaining there unti] 1820, 
when he returned to Somersby to be fanght 
by his father. At Louth he was far from 
happy. The harsh and rigid discipline jarred 
the Groups 100 deteited Index 
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on his sensitive nature. “ How | did hate that 
school,” he said in afte: days. “The only 
good I ever got from it was the memory of 
the words, sonus desilientis aqua (the sound 
of water jeaping down), and of an old wall 
covered with wiid weeds opposite the school 
windows,” Thus carly did hin wonderful love 
of Nature and of the magical music of beautiful 
words declare itself. 
Profits by Hie Father's Teachings 

At Louth he learned enough of the classics 
to enable him to read them with case, and at 
the rectory he profited by his father’s teaching 
and had the run of the library. His father waa 
astern dixciplinarian, and would not Iet Alfred 
leave Somerby until he coukl recite all Horace’a 
odes from memory. 

From his carlicst years Alfred realized that 
he was a pot, and that he could not begin too 
soon to train himself for that vocation. When 
he wax about eight years old he covered both 
hides of a slate with a blank-vere poem in prsine 
of flowers.“ boamean to be famous,” he once 
told his brother, 

Hix boyhood was imbued with the spirit of 
poetry. He would rixe in the early dawn and 
watch the " golden globes ” of the applen Lying 
in the dewy gran. Out of his love for the 
wild thingy of wood and field he sprang all the 
gemckecper’ traps. Once, sitting at hin o) 
window at night time, he answered the call of 
an owlet. The little creature fiew into the 
room, fed from his hand, and eventually took 
up ita abode with the family. 

Byron's death wax “a day when the whole 
world weemed 10 he darkened ” for Tennyson, 
and the boy carved the words, “ Byron in 
dead,” on a rock by the spring of Holywell. 

Celebrating # Red Letter Day 
In 1827 Alfred fint saw his work in print. 





A fittle volume of verse appeared, entitled 
“Poews by ‘Two Brothers,” published by 
Jackson, « Louth bookseller, The “two 
brother “ were Alfred and Charles, and a few 


poema by Frederick, the eldest brother, were 
included, Fer thix venture they received £20, 
but Jackson insisted on the boys taking more 
thon half thix sum in books from his shop. On 
the gloriouk afternoon that the book was 
published, Alfred and Charles hired a carriage, 
and drove fourteen miles to Mablethorpe, the 
seaside place where the family usually apent 
their holidays, and there * * shared their triumph 
with the winds and waves.” 

In 1828 the two young poets went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where Alfred— six feet 
high, broad-chested, strong-limbed, his face 
Shakespearean, with’ deep eyelids, his forehead 

a crowned with dark wavy hair, his head 
finely poised "created a deep impression. 


First Poems Published 


~ That man must be a poet,” said onc on seeing 
him first come into the Hall at Trinity. 

At first he did not take kindly to the place, 
but the toon wore off, and he beoama 
the centre of a circle that included James 
Spedding (the Baeconian scholar), Monckton 
Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), Trench 
(afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), and, above 
all, Arthur Hallam (son of the historian}— 
a set of high-souled young men, who had an 
unbounded admiration for the great men and 
the great traditions of the past, 1 and # profound 
sympathy for the sufferings and misfortunes of 
their fellow men. It was this hatred of oppres- 
sion that sent Tennyson and Hallam on their 
Spanish journey. 

His Iipminating Criticlom 

his intimates Tennyson was known 
for a kind of divine common sense, & marvellous 
power of exprevsion, a fund of rich humour, the 
passionate heart of & poet, and for fits of 
melancholy. Even in thowe early days he bad 
& deep insight into character. Often, when his 
friends thought him far away in the clouds, he 
would flash upon them with an illuminating 
criticinm. For instance, once they were ex- 
amining the it of an clderly. politician. 
+ Rather like a retired panther,” was Tenny- 
son's apt and startling comment. 

At Cambridge his ical talent soon made 
ite mark. In 1829 won the Chancellor's 
prize with his splendidly imaginative blank- 
<= Roem, *3 a Timbuctoo,” and in the following 

ared his ~ Puems, chiefly Lyrical 
hich revealed Tennyron as a singer maz- 
ingly rich, though ag yet uncurbed, melody. 

Besides being the year of Alfred's Spanish 
adventure, 1890 was otherwise memorable, for 
it waw then that he first met Emily Selwood, 
who was to become his wife. In the Fairy 
Wood at Somersby, Alfred, at a turn of the 
an came upon her walking with Arthur 

, who wax then staying with the Tenny- 
sons, To the young poet the beautiful girl 
in her simple grey gown seemed like a nymph 
of the woods, and, unconsciously, at that 
moment a great love was born in his heart. 

In February, 1831, Alfred leit Gacabridge, 

in Fel 183) it Caml 
as his father was ill and his mother needed 
help at home. A few days afterwards old 
Mr. Tennyson died peacefully in his study chair. 
Alfred now settled down to a quiet life at 
Somersby, where the Tennysons remained until 
1837. Alfred did much reading and writing, 
hardened his muscles with walking and other 
athletic exercises, and tended his mother with 
delicate and loving care. Occasionally he 
visited Hallam in London, or travelled with him 
in England or abroad. Arthur Hallam was 
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THE PEACEFUL SCENE OF THE POET'S BIRTEELACE 


weet 


a.’ & 


poten Be wir A 





“cold nvulet »—that 
then cney a to Emily Tennyson, and stayed 
at Somers! often as he ‘sould manage 
spare ‘ime tro ma his absorbi wok 


In 1833 o terrible blow befell Tennynon. 
Arthur Hallam had been staying with his father 
at = hotel in Vienna, apparently in pemect 
health When the elder Hallam returned from 
us daily walk, he saw his son asleep, as he 
supposed, on a sofa. But it was the sleep of 
death—a blood-vessel had burst near the brain. 


out all joy from Tennyson’s life, but, when the 
first pang had abated, his loss helped to 
reveal himeelf to himself, and he began to 
enshrine his sorrow in song. Under the cloud 
of his grief he began the immortal elegy, 
“In Memoriam,” in which he tells how a 
kindred spirit has suddenly been taken away 
without a hint of 3 how the bereaved 
heart in frozen at the very source ; how gradually 
the healing influence of time asserts iteelf ; 
and how at last the 1 irit Tises out 
of the gloom into a steadfast belief in immortality 
and an unwavering trust in the great purpose 
of the Heavenly Architect. 

The writing ot this wonderful poem was 
spread over many years, the complete work 
appearing in 1850. It was not until many of 
the poems had been written that Tennyson 
decided, by bridging gaps and putting in links, 
to weld it into a connected whole. 

For biographies sot inci 





‘Tennyson was born was a rambling, picturesque house, 
ulyrcoloured flowers the garden abutted on the parson’s field wi 
stream whove charm was an ever-present influence 


set sche, made of an old-world 
ch gradually sloped down to 
$0 the soul of the poet, 


Mcanwhile, Tennyson's more practical-minded 
friends were growing anxious, The poet read, 
Jounged, and smoked, but gave no sign of 
intention to publish, They thought that he 
was still under the cloud of bis grict, and tried 
to cheer hum and rouse tim from what seemed 
to them an indolent way of hvimg. 

But the poet had his own plan, He bad 
cast aside he norrow, and war filling the 
years with strenuous labour and self-education. 

ver, bis engagement to Emily Selwood 
had braced him for the strugglo. He was often 
in London, where he met Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Leigh Hunt, and other notables, and he came 
to be regarded as 8 man of high possibilities. 
His Simple Enjoyments 

He was no clubman, but he enjoyed dining 
with his friends in quiet taverns, and enter- 

i them at his lodgi in Norfolk Street, 

. He had abundant material for pubb- 
cation. This he was arranging m the firm 
determination to give as perfect a volume ay 
he could to the world, but not until he had 
become well known. 

After 1840 his engagement was broken off at 
the instance of Miss Selwood’s parents, ax there 
seemed no prospect of his ever being in a position 
to marry. But this opinion was soon falsified, 
for, ms 1842, be published two volumes of poems 
which took by storm not only the critios but 
all other classes of readers as well Tn addi- 
tion to a selection of the early poems, many 
the Groups age detailed Index 
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considerably revised or almost rewritten, these 
volumes contained a number of those pictures 
of English home and country life—euch as 
“The Gardener's Daughter” and “The Lord 
of Burleigh "—which have a'ways formed so 
po) & part of Tennyson’s work. 

(is understanding of human life had grown 
immeasurably, for hia new poems dealt with 
an amazingly wide range of subjects and 
appealed to al). With these volumes Tennyson 
sprang into universal famc, and came to be 
acknowledged as the leading poct of his age. 

‘The Poet's Misplaced Confidence 

In 1844 Tennywon received another blow, this 
time a financial one, The Tennysons had 
become eeyuainted with a physician, who 
lived near. Thid sanguine gentleman had 
interested the poet in a scheme for producing 
woudcarving by machinery. He painted glow- 
ing pictures of the homes of the poor embellished 
with oak panels and oak furniture, and so 
faxcmating was the prospect that the poet 
invested all his money, and some of the family’s, 
in the concern, But his confidence proved 
to be misplaced. ‘The project collapsed, and 
the money was wretrievably lost. The effect 





A GREAT MASTER OF MELODY LISTENS TO SWEET MUSIC 


matter, snd in 1845 Tennyson wae offered and 
accepted # civil list pension of £200 a year. 

The year 1850 was a golden one for Tennyson. 
From that date his life was s triumphal progress. 
He could then see that his writings, together 
with his pension, would produce 4 sufficient 
income for him to marry, and on the 13th June 
he married his “nymph of the woods” at 
Shiplake, near Henley. Speaking in after years 
of his marriage, Tennyson said: “The peace 
of God came into my life before the altar 
when I wedded her.” 

An Ideal Wife and Companion 

Mrs. Tennyson was an ideal companion for 
the poet. Cheerfal, wise, and courageous, 
she devoted the rest of her lifo to making 
her husband happy. She discussed his work 
with him; she transcribed his poems: and be 
always referred to her for a final criticism before 





picture of ‘‘ The Dust,” by Frank Stone, the artist has postrayed Ts tt yf there down 
attentively while the two fur enthusiasts af the piano cotraves the tecpeny oil a Tieaatt 
‘ster of melody in verse, he could appreciate at their true value every tnil and cadence jrodsovd by the hands of a siealeizee 


entrance the company with their mr 
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lishing. She shielded his sensitive spirit 
Fom the smnoyances and trials of life. Even 
when she was too ill to leave her sofa, her 
who became governor of South Australie and 
eventually, in e002, governor-general of Aux- 
tralia, he had for many years a devoted and 


untiring secretary. 

In the same year as his marriage, Tenny- 
son_was made poet Isureate, in succession 
to Wordaworth. Curiously enough, the night 
before the offer reached him he had dreamt 
that the Prince Consort had kissed him on 
the cheek, and that he had said in his 
dream, “ Very kind, but very German.” 

In 1873, and again in 1874, Tennyson 
was offered a baronetoy, and on each 
occasion the poet refused for himself, but 
asked that the honour might be conferred 
on his son at a future date. This, how- 
ever, was contrary to precedent. In 1884 
he was made a peer, which dignity he ac- 
cepted for the honour of his ‘ion, 
faking his title from Aldworth and 

I—his two beautiful homes. 
Pisce only fear in the matter was 
that the new might wear his “ wide- 
awake” in the House of Lords. 

Another Branch of Work 

At an age when most men would have 
been chary of ing @ totally new 
branch of work, Tennyson started writ 
Of whet ree called his historic 


plays. 

Queen Mi representing the 
establishment of religious ber liberty for the 
individual, was published in 1875. In 


Becket he dealt with the struggle between 
the Crown and the Church, and in Harold 
with the conflict of the three rival races, the 
Danes, Saxons, and Normans. Though faultless 
in execution, the plays achieved but a moderate 
success, Becket being the most popular. 

As Tennyson grew older, he very much 
cbjected to people assisting him if he stumbled 
or fell. When out for a walk with a friend he 
fell in over & stile. His friend, knowing 
that he would prefer to pick himself up, walked 
on a few paces, but turned round to see what 
when he found that Tennyson 
did not follow. The old poet was lying face 
downwards looking into a little pool overgrown. 

. His friend thought that 


pool, said in a deep tone, “ 
God Almighty haat” 


For b 
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Tennyson retained much of his bodily vigour 
almost to the end. At eighty-two, he would 
challenge his friends to rise twenty times 
in quick succession from a low chair with- 
out using their hand«—a feat that he could 
perform with case. But, at last, even hia 
powerful frame began to fail. and he died. after 
@ short illness, at Aldworth. on the 6th October, 
1892. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the pall-bearers being twelve of England's 
grentest nons. Lady Tennyson survived her 

A FAMILY GROUP IN THE GARDEN 


husband by near! On huge, binary and at last passed 
away on the | 


It is difficult to say pee ore any particular 


is the most ular of the works of » 
Poet 80 prolific wan ma many-sided. Perhaps the 
Arthurian poems have been moat widely read 
The publication of these was apread over maw 
, and each section was anxiously awaited. 
“Maud ” has come into ite own aa containing 
some of the finest lyrical passages that Tennynon 
ever wrote. Besides those already mentioned, 
other favourites are “ Enoch Arden,” the two 
“Locksley Halls,” “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The Revenge,” and the eaquisite 
“Croming the the Bar,” written while Tennyson 
was crossing the Solent on his yearly journey 
from Aldworth to Farringford. 
Carlyle has left a very siriking p pens picture of 
‘Tennyson at the age of thirty-three 
One of the fnext-looking men in the world. A great 
shock of rough, dusky, dark hair; bright, laughing, 
‘bezel eyon; massive aquiline face, most ommive yet 
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io; of sallow brown complies! 
ing. clothes cynically lowe, f 
smokes infinite tobacco. Hin voiee 1s mi 
fit tor loud laughter and piercing wail, 
may he between; ‘peeth and speculation [ree and 
plentooun; I do not mect im these late decades such 
company over a pape. 

Tennyson was very short-sighted, but with 
those peermg eyes of his he sew a great deal 
more than many people with normal sight 
rven records haying sen the moon reflected 
m a ightmgale’s eye. Throughout his hfe 
he was a very carctul student of nature— 
particularly of flowers and of the heavenly 
hodies—and an eminent botanist and an 
equally distinguished astronomer told him that 


















wee 


ies 


Tennyron deep in thought on the white clifis at Freshwater, im the Lale of 
distance from this spot, was 
‘poet 


‘Wight, Sttusted at no great 


the lovely, secluded home of the 

they had never discovered a single mistake of 
observation im hin writings 

Though by no means a vam man, Tennyson 
took @ thoroughly wholesome pride in his work, 
and did not hesitate to point out its excellences 
to his friends. “ That’s not bad, Fitz,” he 
would say to Eduard Fitzgerald (the poet of 
Omar), when reading him a favourite line or 
passage. He dehghted in reading his own 
poems to his family and friends, “* mouthing out 
his hollow oes and aes“ mm a voice, as Carlyle 
described it, “like the sound of a pine wood.” 


Farnogford, 


‘His Simple Nature 


Although naturally shy, Tennyson was the 
soul of geniality when he was sure of his com- 
pany. At Faringford and Aldworth he enter- 
tained at one time or another most of the 
eminent men and women of the day. It was 
partly his shyness that led him to build Ald- 
worth, his noble home near Haslemere, so 
that he might have a refuge from the Isle of 
Wight holiday-makers. Once he fled precipi- 
tately from a flock of sheep, having, at a dis- 
tance, mistaken them for sightseers. 

A striking trait of Tennyson's simple, sin- 
cere, and almost child-hke nature was his 
absolute truthfulness, a feature which in this 
highly conventionalized age is as rare as it may 


TENNYSON LOOKS OUT OVER THE ROLLING SEA S™etimes be embarrassing. On one 


occasion Mrs. Tennyson and a lady 
friend were exchanging amisble com- 
E, pbmenta. After hetening in silence 
+s for some time, the poet abruptly 
broke into the conversation with the 
startling words, “What liars you 
women are |” 

On another occasion the Duchess of 
Argyll was the victim. It was the 
custom in London, in certain cultured 
circles, to give literary breakfasta, 
and hosteshes vied with one another 
in gathering together at these mealx 
the most eminent hterary lions. 
Greatly daring, the duchess ventured 
to ask Tennyson if he would join her 


party. The poct’s answer left no 
room for discussion. ‘‘ I should hate 
it, Duchess.” 


Thoughte Turned to Gold 

Tennyson had a wonderful power 
of saying things in an arresting and 
unforgettable way. He could take the 
simplest thought, and, by passing it 
through the crucible of his poet's 
nund, tum it into gold. With the 
single exception of Shakespeare, no 
other poet has minted so much current 
coin of #1 1. 

For generations the Tennyson 
family had been rooted to Lincoln- 
shire, and it in in this nearness to the 
soil, no Jews than in his unerring ear for verbal 
muse, that Tennyson touches hands with 
Virgil. The beauties of Somersby, and later of 
Farringford and Aldworth, sank deep into the 
poet’s soul and tinged his work with their 
glorious, colourful enchantment. Whatever his 
theme, the —e Nok his fancy move ever 
in @ magic twilight y 

{The suthoritative biography is ‘“ Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son: a Memor” (1807), by Mallam, Second Karon 
‘Tennyson, which is 8 monument of fibal prety. O1 the 
considerable Tennyson hteratwe the Late by A. C. 
Benson (1901) » an imteresting critical estimate.) 
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TWO STAUNCH CHAMPIONS of the PEOPLE 
Richard Cobden and John “tright, Whose Names will Ever be Honoured for Their 


Great 


BOUT five o'clock on the 14th April. 1832, 
the stage-coach, Perenl of the Peak, was 
nearing the end of its twenty-one hours’ journey 
from Manchester to London. Suddenly the 
puasengers were aroused by a clattering of 
Doreen’ hoofs. One by one horsemen dashed 
hy the coach, apparently on breathless errand. 
They were followed by post-chaises, in which 
nat men who flung printed notices out of the 
window. 

The passengers of the Perenl of the Peak 
exchanged excited com- 
ments and tried to find 
out from the flying mes- 
sengers what had taken 
place. There was news 
to be heard, and evi- 
dently it was good news, 
since no time was being 
lost in spreading it far 
and wide. In those days. 
before the adoption of 
the telegraph or the rail- 
way, important newr 
was conveyed to the 
outlying towns in this 
manner, 

At last one of the 
notices was obtained and 
eagerly studied On it 
was printed the inform- 
ation that the Reform 
Bill had passed the 
second reading in the 
House of Lords by nine 
votes. Popular repre. 
sentation in Parliament 
was at long last an es- 
tabhahed fact. 

It is difficult for people 
living in a democratic’ 
age to realize the degree of excitement caused 
throughout England by this great constitutional 
reform. 1t had been much discussed and many 
times delayed by powerful reactionary influ- 
ences. Wiser forces at Jength prevailed, and 
the measure that was te make English politics 
clean again became law. 

Seated in the Peversd of the Peak was a 
young man named John Bright, then on his 
first visit to London. His enthusiasm over the 
good news was such as to cause o further 
atir of satonishment among the passengers. 
They found themselves listening to an eloquent 
address on the subject of reform in general, 


For Bb 


ra 


Later hus telling 










John Bright, in 1843, when be entered Ps 
early speeches made a deep 


ight for Free Trade and Parliamentary Reform 


an address that was as packed with knowledge 
as it was impassioned, and all the more remark- 
able since it was delivered by a mere youth. 

John Bright was only twenty-one years old 
when he heard this dramatic announcement 
of victory in a cause which was already dear 
to hi» heart. What pleased him almost as 
much as the passing of the bill was the ready 
responsivencas of all concerned in the dis- 
cussion that took place inside the coach; 
Tories and Whigs alike a that the Reform 

was necessary and 
just. The profound 
moral truth underlying 
ita conception had 
broken down the barriers 
of party politics, 

That young man of 
twenty-one did not know 
that he was destined to 
become one of Englund'y 
greatest statesmen. but 
he was keenly interested 
in polities and in moral 
problema, and 1t encour- 
aged him to find that 
men older than himself 
and opposed to man; 
of his own pohbti 
views were yet united 
in the desire for the 
righting of many grave 
wrongs that existed in 
England at the time. 

The condition of the 
English people was to 
become worse as Bright 
grew to manhood, but 


arkament. His 
impresuon, but, ike Cobden, already he had seen 


he t first regarded with jon and bostht, 
was at regal fn pel genes Y enough and heard enough 


trom his father’s ac- 
counts of early experiences to inspire him with 
the desire to become a reformer. 

“Merrie England” was no more, and the 
new industrial England had not yet been 
regulated by wise legislation. On all sides 
there was misery and oppression. making the 
Jot of those who worked with their hands 
wretched beyond description. High prices and 
low wages were being maintained by unacro- 
pulous monopolist, who used their great political 
influence to keep thi as they were. Long 
years of war had sapped the resources of the 
country and an intolerable load of 
debt on the shoulders of tax-payers. 
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It was a time of chaos and ignorance, of 
callous cruclty and bitter revolt—a time when 
Englishmen, who had once been free and 
happy, asked themselves whether it would not 
have been better for their half-starved and 
over-worked children never to have been born. 

Evil Days for the Family 

During those evil days, on the 16th 
November, 1811, John Bright was born at 
Rochdale, where his father Jacoh, owned 
u cotton mill, A generation back the Brights 
had been flourishing yeomen in Wiltshire, but 
hard times reduced the family to want and 
enforced their emigration to the big towns. As 
a young man Jacob Bright worked aa a 
weaver for a wage of six shillings a week. 
Ultimately be obtained a better position as 
a book-keeper, 

Jacob Bright’s first wife, his employer's 
sister, died very khortly after the mi 
He married again in 18OO, and, with the he Ip 
of his father-in-law, he acquired a mill and 
quickly achieved succers as a culico manu- 
facturer, 

The distinguishing quality of Jacob Bright, 
apart from his determination and business 

ability, wos his wisdom os an employer, At a 
time when mill-owners were treating their 
handk like alavea, Jacob Bright paid them 
wages and devoted himsclf to their wel 
He kept his mill working in times of bad trade. 
Tt was said of him that he never gave a man 
in distress an old pair of boots but made out 
an order for a new pair. 

John Bright was so delicate as an infant 
that he had to be wrapped in cotton wool, and 
his father often carried him about not knowing 
whether he was dead or alive. Traces of this 
early weakness remained throughout his life, 
although be became to ull appearance a robust 
and vigorous man, 

Good Example of His Parents 

He attended the Quaker schuol at Ackworth 
for a time, and afterwards went to finishing 
schools at York and Clitheroe, But the more 
valuable part of his education was derived from 
the oxample of hix parents. He realized at 
a very carly age the contrast between their 
way of living and that of other well-to-do 
people in the neighbourhood. 

The atmosphere of the Bright household, in 
fact, was that of practical Christianity. Nearly 
every day John Bright must have seen his 
father or mother perform some act of bene- 
volence ; and the crying need for this, in « 
town £0 poverty-stricken as Rochdale in those 
deve: must have been impressed on the child’s 
mind. 

When Bright left school at the age of sixteen. 
he entered his father’s mil] and learned every 
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Early Attempts at Speaking’ 
branch of the work. There was no question 
of a different career, and Bright had shown no 
inelination or capacity for any other. Like 
his father, however, he took great interest 
in local affairs, and it was this thet Iéd to the 
discovery of his gift as an orator. 

When be was cight years old John Bright 
had listened to accounts of the great ‘‘ Peterloo 
Massacre,” which took place at Manchester on 
the 16th August, 1819. Some 60,000 people 
had assembled to protest against the Corn Laws 
and the Government’s refusal to pasa the 
Reform Bill, and a large number of them came 
from Rochdale. 

The military were called out to disperse the 
vast crowd, many of whom nevor heard the 
Riot Act read, with the result that eleven 
people were killed, and over five hundred 
more or Joss seriously injured. 

Listens to Political Speeches 

John Bright was allowed to read the news- 
papers to the family circle and to rtudy with 
them every stage in the great struggle for 
political liberty. He also attended local meet- 
ings; and listened to the speecher of orator 
who around the unhappy people of Rochdale 
to revolt the degrading conditions under 
which they worked and lived 

Tt wan the defeat of Lord Stanley by 
Henry Hunt (“ Orator Hunt”) at the Preston 

election of fase that inspired Bright with 
political ambition. He began to practise 
frre in public, often borrowing m & 

& chair on which to stand aa he 
Taran the crowd. He alxo spoke at the 

le Juvenile Temperance Band meetingr 
and took part in debates at the Rochdale 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Bright was so nervous at first that he never 
ventured to speak extempore, hut wrote out 
his speech beforehand and committed it to 
memory. On one occasion, however, he broke 
down and could not remember the rest of hia 
speech. The kindly chairman of the meeting 
signalled to the band to play and so enabled 
Bright to cover his confusion. Afterwards a 
clergyman in the audience advised the young 
orator ta speak from notes, and henceforward 
this was Bright's invariable method. 

Violent Agitation sgainst Corn Laws 

from s tour on the Continent, under- 
taken for the benefit of his health, Bright found 
the agitation against the Corn Laws in full 
swing. The harvest of 1836 had been the 
worst for years. While labourers and their 
families were eating black bread, made of a 
mixture of barley meal and potato, good corn 
from abroad was bei turned away from 
English ports because the operation of the 
Corn Laws forbade ite soceptance. 
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Not until the price af corn at home had 
reached @ certain maximum was com 
allowed to be imported, and, as the English 
farmers and landowners were well represented 
in Parliament, they took care to see that this 
assinnman wee Taleer fom time to time, makeg 

portation of cheap com impossible. 

"Phe situation long been intolerable, but 
only a few clear-sighted men 
cy that could be relieved 

the immediate repeal 

iA pernicious Corn Laws. 
Even Bright, fired as he was 
with indignation at the piti- 
ful state of the working 
classes, did not realize the 
neceasity of concentrating all 
his zeal as = reformer in this 
direction, until he met 9 man 
who was already determined 
to fight a battle for his 
countrymen in their hour of 
extreme need, 

Richard Cobden, like his 
great partner in the struggle 
for the emancipation of Eng- 
Jand from @ great curse, Was 


Bnght and under greater 
nla: He had Leptin 
want an SOrTow 4&1 
loneliness. aon the two 
men met, Cobden bee eed 
superior in reasoning 
ond ae knowledge, while Beg, t, 
01 Possessing — these 
qualifications in some degree, 
as an orator. This 
circumstance Cobden quickly 
realized, and it was he who 
instantly saw what « power 
for good « combination of 
their efforts might be. 
“From his tenth to his 
fifteenth .” we are told, 
“Cobden was ill-fed, ill-taught, 
and ill-used.” He waa born 
on the 3rd June, 1804, in a 
near Midhurst, in Sussex. The farm 
flourish, fur Cobden’s father was a 
man incapable of 
the value of money. He beca: 
1814, and henceforth could do little or 
for his family of eleven children, who were 
supported by & wealthy uncle. 


Fer bio, 








‘Massacre "" 
st hud assembied to demonstrate 
reform. 
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After an all too brief period of happy home- 
life Cobden was thus early compelled to eat his 
bread in sorrow. His uncle and aunt, he tells 
ws, “inflicted rather than bestowed their 
” They sent their to a 
boarding-school in Yorkshire, which wag one 
of the kind so mercilessly satirized by Charles 
Dickens in the pages of “' Nicholas Niokleby,” 





AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN SOLDIERY AND PEOPLE 


St Manchester. Th. mabtasy ware cued ovt fo Guyana 
Gocn Laws and in favour 
Bright was re tone eight years of; 
under the name of “ Dotheboys a” Here 
he was cruelly ill-treated. 

For five years Cobden saw neither parents 
wae proctically negigible That he aout hove 
was ne it ve 
emerged from such a di experience 
unbroken in spirit and with a mind not only 
eager for cultivation but actually stored with 
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knowledge, which must have been acquired in 
secret, will always remain a marvellous example 
of the triumph of character over circumstances. 
He earned a little money by writing letter 
for his schoolmaster, and with this he bought 
books. 

When he was sixteen the unhappy boy came 
to London and commenced work as a junior 
clerk in his uncle’ counting-house in Old 
Change, in the City. He took up bin abode in 
the house of his uncle and aunt, both of whom. 
regarded him as an unavoidable encumbrance. 

Rebvked for Studying French 

One morning Cobden was discovered by his 
uncle studying French in his bedroom before 
breakfast. The sudent was sternly repri- 
manded and informed that such pursuits were 
likely to. der hik success as a man of business, 

Collen. wrote to his father begging to he 
allowed to leave his uncle and accept the offer 
of a ponition abroad. But the latter, fearful 
ot offending the family benefactor, would not 
consent. Cobden had to stop where he was, 
and, ax the years went on, more and more of 
hin walary was went to help hix father. About 
thik time Cobden’a mother, of whom he had 
ween 40 little during the impressionable years 
of childhood, died suddenly. 

The uncle, albeit unsympathetic, was not 
slow to appreciate his nephew's cnergy and 
quickness of mind, At the end of five yearn 
Cobden was promoted to the position of traveller 
for the firm. 











© The Council of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Cobden Addreaung the Mecting 


RA, in the Salford Art Gallery. 
Law League, devoting hi 


COBDEN ADDRESSING THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE 


the seven years ox sta existence Cobden was the moving split of the 
cotirely to propagating hie doctrines through this Tamar association. 


Succeeds in Business 


From that time until his emergence in 1830 
as a succeasful calico merchant, Cobden’s life 
was full of romance. The ine young 
man revelled in his work as a commercial 
traveller, for it enabled him to see fresh places 
and brought him into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of people. ‘‘ The master-passion of 
his life,” in the words of the late Lord Morley, 
“was an insatiable desire to know the affairs 
of the world.” 

After travelling throughout the British Isles 
for nearly four years, Cobden met two young 
men with a small amount of capital who were 
anxious to start in business for themselves 
as commission agente. An arrangement was 
entered into with a large firm ot calico printers, 
who entrurted the young men with goods to 
be sold on commission. 

Character and Knowledge as Security 

“We introduced vurselves to Fort Brothers 
and ('o.,” Cobden wrote afterwards, “and we 
told our tale honestly, concealing nothing. In 
leas than two years we owed them forty thousand 
pounds for good which they had sent us upon 
no other securities than our charactere and 
knowledge of business.” 

The ultimate success of this enterprise enabled 
Cobden and his partners to open s calico printing 
business at Sabden, in Lancashire. 
long there was a large demand for “ Cabeion 
prints,” and it became necessary to build 
another factory at Manchester. Within 
few years his share in the profits amounted to 









‘trom the painting by John Rogers Herbert,- 
Anti-Corn- 
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Feling, "toon the ones by Wien 
from £8,000 to £10,000 a year. Cobden now 
made his home in Manchester. 

Money-1 ing never became an obsession 
with hin. t is all this yearning after ?” 
he wrote to his brother. “I can scarcely give 
myself a satisfactory answer. Surely not for 
money ; I feel a disregard for it.” At the time 
when the best of his was being devoted 
to the building up of « great business concern, 


he wrote to this brother,,s @ course of 
study in mathematics and Latin. “Can you 
trust to your perseverance ? I think I can.” 


Publishes a Notable Pamphiet 

His first literary effort, the now famous 
Roem Mette and America, 

a@ Manohester Manufacturer,” in 
1333, in which year Cobden bad also. found 
time to pay # flying visit to the United States, 
where he studied economic conditions er 
pamphlet reveals an extraordinary range 
knowledge, and it is also para for ite 
clear statement of the principles which 
Cabden held throughout his kfc: * E “ Peace, non- 
intervention, retrenchment, and Free Trade.” 
He bad found the answer to his question, 


For & 





RECORDING VOTES IN THE GOOD OLD aye OF BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 


th, lustrating the 
‘Roscret ballot was one of the chit item in Cobdsa's Gert 
of lus adherents dared not vote for hum out of fear of the landiord or 
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d-tumble 


humours of the reign of 
tary slecthon 


a 837, wheo many 
je aquire. 
“« What is all this yearning after?” Honceforth 
his life was to be devoted to politics, to the 
sacrifice of personal interests. He ceased to 
care about & fortune, and neglected his 
business, with results that later became serious. 

Oxtcome of Tour Abroad 

Il-health, brought about by his early priva- 
tions, oom: him to spend some time 
abroad, and, while visiting Spain, Turkey, and 
Egypt, “he interviewed sovercigns and statesmen, 
discussing with them the burning political 
questions of the hour and obtaming their views 
on the great question of Free Trade. 

He returned to England in 1837, the year of 
Queen Victoris’s accession, and was chosen as 
Liberal candidate for Stockport. Hhs defeat 
by a small majority caused him no discourage- 
ment. The franchise was still far from beng 
free, and he knew that many of his adherents 
dared not vote for him out of fear of the land- 
lord or the squire—one of the chief items in 
us election programme was the necessity for a 
secret ballot. After the election several tradea- 
men posted notices outaide their shop windows, 
bearing the words, “ Voted for Cobden.” 
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One day, while Cobden was at work in his 
office, he received call from @ young man whose 
name was unknown to him. The visitor was 
John Bright, and his purpose wax to ask Cobden 
to speak at a local education mecting. The two 
men instantly found that they had common 
interests and enthusiasms. No more official 
duties were attended to that day. and Cobden 
pawwed the night in excited talk at the houve of 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 

Cobden did his utmost to persuade Bright to 








THE APOSTLE OF THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT 





Richard Cobden, from the 
Portrait Gallery, London, 


ybden's name will 
the so-called “ Mancheste: School " 


a 
of 
spoak at local Free Trade meetings, but there 
were times when the younger man sat in the 
body of the hall, an interested, but tongue-tied 
member of the audience. 

While Bright hung back, Cobden pushed ahead 
with his daring plana. One night, when leaving 
a soirée in connexion with the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. he turned to a fellow 
member and said, * I'll tell you what we'll do; 
we'll use the Chamber of Commerce for an 
agitation to repeal the Corn Laws.” There 
were many difficulties in the way, but Cobden 
waa determined. He felt it supremely necessary 
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‘The Anti Cora-Law League 


that the country should be taught the neod 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and an authori- 
tative organization would carry more weight 
than an obscure clique meeting privately in 
some back room. 

It was in this way that the Anti-Comn-Law 
League came into being during the early montha 
of 1839. Events were propitious for ita success. 
Wheat had risen to seventy-seven shillings a 
quarter, and a wet harvesting had cast » gloom 
over the whole nation. 

The Chartixte were clamouring for 
another Reform Bill; 


sides, and people flocked to 
ectings of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, eager to hear 
offered a solution of their difficulties. 

In the spring of 1839 some 200 


Lord Melbourne, then prime minister 
in @ Liberal administration. When 
it was explained to him that the 
object of the mission was the repeal 
of the Corn Laws he shook his head 
and observed, “You know that to 
be impracticable.” Every year Mr. 
Villiers. a pioneer of Free Trade in 
the House of Commons, raised the 
question, only to be defeated by an 
enormous majority. 

Nothing daunted, Cobden and his 
friends extended their campaign 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Thousands of leaflets 
were printed and circulated. Some 
of the lecturers were roughly handled 
by hooligans hired by the landowning 
claas. At Arundel a farmer offered 
= bushel of wheat to anybody who 
would throw the Anti-Corn-Law re- 
presentative into the river. 


nts Zasne Tl clays be amocinted orth Cobden began to feel the need of 
‘economics. 


assaistance, and his thoughts turned 
again to Bright. The latter had 

married in 1839, and e: his intention 
of ing down to @ quiet domestic life. 
Absorbed in his newly found happiness, he still 
followed the reform movement, but took no 
active part in portion! agitation. It was the 
tragic death of his young wife in 1841 that 
brought him into the arena of public affairs. 
Cobden found him stunned with grief, and 
urged him to seek consolation in work for others. 
“ Don’t allow this grief,’ Cobden said, “ great 
as it is, to weigh you down too much ; there are 
at this moment, in thousands of homes in this 
country, wives and children who are dying of 
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hunger. of hunger made by the law. If you 
Some. along with me we will never rest until 
we have got rid of the Corn Law.” 

Bright went. From that day he fiung all 
his e into the cause, speaking on the 
platform with Cobden, whom he overshadowed 
in brilliant. oratory. The combination was 
irresistible. Cobden proved the case with 
facts and arguments, while Bright stirred the 
hearts of his listeners by eloquence. a 
There were thousands of new con- 
verts ta the League. 

When Cobden entered the House 
of Commons as member for Stock- 
port in 1841, he was already a 
great figure in the land. It was 
noticed that he was not treated 
with the courtesy usually accorded 
to a new member. The monopol- 
ist benches scoffed at him openly, 
while in secret they dreaded the 
power that he had in the country. 
Every opportunity was taken to 
place Cobden in a compromising 
position, and on one occasion 
was actually accused of inciting 
the murder of Sir Robert Peel. 
“They shrank away from me in 
the cloak-room,” wrote Cobden, 
“as though I had been a venom- 
ous serpent.” 

Tn 1843 he was joined by Bright, 
who had been returned for Durham 
after two conteats. At the first 
the opposition candidate had won 
by bribery and he was prosecuted. 
Bright's early speeches made a deep 
impression on the aloes but he, 
too, was regarded with suspicion 
and hostility. 7 

The parliamentary struggle now 
began in earnest and continued for 
another three years. “These men,” 
said one of the monopolists’ sup- 
porters, referring to the -Anti-Corn- 
Law party, “have an ugly way of 


ing to busi . 
sticking oinens, ond taening UP obs Batt, or eet Be 


at the proper time.” * 

is & great fact,” said The Times. 
Meanwhile, Cobden had so neglected his 

business affairs that he found himself practically 

@ ruined man. He wrote to Bright and regret- 


resign from the League. Bright immediately 
replied that such a course was unthinkable. 
Meana were found to tide Cobden over his 
financial difficulties, and subsequently the 
League voted him £70,000 as compensation 
On his return to the House Cobden delivered a 
Fer blographies net inctuded in 


‘that this generation—I may any several generations—hes 
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speech against the Corn Laws which Sir Robert 
Peel, who had been wavering for some months, 
declared to be unanswerable. The bad harvest 
of 1845, together with the failure of the Irish 
potato crop, hastened a crisis. 

At the beginning of the parliamentary session 
of 1846 there began a series of Free Trade de- 
bates in the House. They were characterized by 
repeated outbursts fram the monopolist benches, 


MASTER OF FNGLISH ORATORY 





john Millais. 
greatest master 


uently heard denouncing ali forms of 
coup, and he was ever watchful 
people’s interests. His name will always be 
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agsociated with the “ Manchester School” of 
eoonomics, which played an important part 
in the political programme of the progressive 
party for many years. 

Failing health compelled Cobden to spend 
much time abroad, but he was repeatedly 
returned for Stockport during his absences. 
His vigorous opposition to the Crimean War 
made him unpopular, and Bright, who sup- 
ported him, was also under a cloud 

Tn 1857 the bombardment of Canton by 
Britash warships was severely criticized by 
Cobden, and this action lost him hin seat. For 
a while he retired to Duntord, his father’s old 
farm, but during a second visit to America, in 
1859, he was returned unopposed for Rochdale, 

‘Wins Praise from Gladstone 

Soon after be mterviewed Napoleon UI in 
Pars and was largely instrumental in bringing 
about peaceful relationships between England 
and France, ‘Thin achievement won him high 
prac from Gladstone, 

His polttical career was finished, although he 
continued to write forceful pamphlets and did 
valuable work im educating the people in 
economic probloms. ‘The year 1865 waa marked 
by a proposal to erect military defences in 
Canada. Cobden, convinced of the folly of such 
@ course, hurried to London, intending to speak 
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|. The First Administration of W. 

it wie ecoapted ‘fice an President of the Board of Trade, s sean seated, 

bert Lowe, the the Exchequer. In the foreground is Gladstone. 
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Impassioned Oratory 


in the House. He caught a chill, and died at hia 
apartments in Suffolk Street on the 2nd April. 

Meanwhile Bright, ax member for Man- 
chester, had become the recognized leader of the 
Liberal party. Phrases from his speeches were 
quoted everywhere, and the ery of ** Bright is 
up” brought members of all parties crowding 
m from the Jobbies. He was a master alike of 
pathos, invective. humour, and poctic expression. 

Twice in the Cabinet 

Like Cobden, he was essentially statesman, 
and kept out of party politics as much as 
postible. In 1868, however, he accepted office 
under Gladstone as President of the Board of 
Trade. But he had no talent for administration 
and resigned two years later, on the ground 
of ill-health. Subsequently he rejoined the 
cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
but resigned in 1882, owing to disagreement 
with his calleagues over the question of British 
intervention in Egypt. 

His last apeech was delivered at Birmingham, 
which town he had represented since 1857, 
in celebration of Joseph Chamberlain's return 
from the United States fisheries mission. He died 
on the 27th March, 1889. and was buried in the 
graveyard of the Society of Friends at Rochdale. 


[Ne * Life of Richard Uobden,” by John Morley (1920); 


, and “ Life of John Bright.” by G M. Trovelyan (1913).] 
JOHN BRIGHT A MEMBER OF GLADSTONE’S FIRST MINISTRY 


Giadstone,” from the panting by Lowes Dickinson, in 
the second from ‘the 
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LORD NELSON 


The ADMIRAL who MADE ENGLAND SAFE 


Nelson, Whose Daring, Heroism, and Devotion to Duty Made His Name an Inspira- 
tion to the Gencrations that Came after Hun 


ba Wt hax poor Horatio done. who ia so 

weak, that he above all the rest should 
be sent to rough it out at sea? But let him 
come. and the first time we go into action 
a cunnon-ball may knock off his head and 
provide for him at once.” 

Thus wrote Captain Maurice Suckling, when 
he heard of his NELSON DISOBEYS 
young nephew's 
umbition to go to 
wea, Nelson was 
then twelve years 
old, Hix mother 
had died three 
years before ;_ his 
father, poor alike 
in health and in 
pooket, wan then 
at Bath. Hearing 
that his uncle had 
been appointed to 
command a ship. 
the frail lad had 
appenled for per- 
mivsion to join 
him on board. 

Not a whit dis- 
couraged by the 
melancholy prox. 
pect of having his 
head blown off in 
action—a predic. 
tion which, for- 
tunately for his 
country, was not 
fulfilled — Nelyon 
eagerly seized the 
opportunity ta en- 
ter the nuvy, and 
one cold, dreary 
morning in early 
spring he was 
dumped down on 
the docks at | 
Chatham and left 


to find his way as retire. Clapping his telescope to his blind eye, Nelson is said to have 
y remarked, 


best he could. 

His heart still aching with the pain‘of part- 
ing from his father, and, to an even greater 
extent, from his brother William, who had 
been his constant companion and friend, 
Young Nelson wandered for some time along 
the banks of the Medway, friendless, penni- 
leas, hungry, and miserably cold. At length 
someone questioned him, and, learning of his 






Plight. took pity on him, gave him food and 
shelter, and then esorted him to Suchling’s 
ship, the Raisonnable. 

A less auspicious opening to the career of 
the world’s greatest naval hero could scurcely 
he imagined. Few people had any contidence 


in his ability to stand the rough hardships of 
HIS CHIEF'S SIGNAL 
o Z 


sea life in those 
carly days. None 
could have _real- 
ized that Nebon's 
name wa destined 
to become — the 
most famous in 
Britinh naval hin. 
tory—a name that 
wax to endure 
through time. to 
inspire lotty feel- 
ings of noble put- 
viotinin in succes- 
sive generations. 
Nelson himsel” 
had, at first, no 
thought of the 
{ fame that was to 
be bis, In the 
days of hin youth 
+ he bad ambition 
and pelf-confidence 
enough to over- 
come most ob- 
stacles, but they 
were not suffi- 
ciently strong to 
counteract that 
depression of mind 
that is so often 
engendered by the 
consciousness of 
ill-health. 


ya 





“TI felt im- 
,” he said, 
“with a@ in 
‘At the battle of Copenhagen Sir Hyde Parker sigualied for Nelson to that should never 
7 ison is rise in my pro- 
ane aera aa fession. My mind 


Then, one day, when he was but eighteen 
years of age, there came to him “a sudden 
glow of patriotism,” which he always looked 
yy as a dispensation of providence. The 

y fits of depression returned more than 
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| LORD NELSON 7 
once, but ever afterwards he was sure of his 
destiny. Imbued with great faith and courage, 
he fought his phyxical weaknessos with the 
same determination that he displayed when 
facing the enemies of his beloved country. 
The story of how, in apite of difficulties, he 
won his way through to the topmost pinnacle 
of naval glory form» one of the noblest 
chapters in history. 

Nelson fad h’s faults. but lack of con- 
sideration for the men under his command wa. 
not one of them. His charm of manner and 
his unfailing thought for his men made him 
one of the most idolized of commanders. 

A typical incident. which illustrates his 
kindly thought. occurred on the eve of the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar. Nelson bad sent word 


WHERE HORATIO NELSON WAS BORN 


‘The rectory at Buraham Thorpe, sn Norfolk, where the hero of T 
t the days of his Serene. ‘Nelson's father, 
the pansh, 


was born, and where he spect 
‘who came of a clerical family, was rector of 
through the fleet that a boat carrying mails 
to Enjland was about to leave, and he gave 
that everyone wan to be given an oppor- 
tunity to write a letter home, None knew 
but what if would be the last time he set 
pon or pene! to paper. 
Forgot His Own Letter 

Pacing the deck of the Victory. some time 
after the mail-boat had departed. the admiral 
descried ane ot hin petty officers talking in 
a state of great cavitement to a young mid- 
shipman. Inquiring the reason for hix agita- 
tion, Nelson found the petty officer unwilling 
at first to explain what had happened. but by 
persistent questioning he elicited the fact that 
the petty officer, who had been given the task 
of collecting the mail-bags and seeing them 
transferred to the homeward-bound boat. 
had just discovered that his own letter, 
addreesed to his wife, was atill in his pocket. 
He had forgotten to place it with the others. 















Idolized by His Men 


Nekon looked in the direction of the mail- 
boat. then some distance away. “ Si for 
her to come back,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Who 
knows that he may not fall in action to-morrow! 
Hin letter shall go with the rest.” His ordera 
were quickly carried out, and in obedience to 
the flugship'’s signals the vemel altered its 
course and returned to fetch the petty officer's 
letter. Small wonder that the admiral was 
always able to rely on devoted service. 

Reputation for Daredevilry 

Horatio Nelson grew up amidst the peaceful 
surroundings of a country rectory. Hie birth 
took place on the 20th September, 1758, at 
Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk. of which parish 
hi» father was rector. He was a boy who 
disdained to do anything dishonourable, and, 
in spite of his feeble constitution, 
he earned a name for dare-devilry. 
There was an orchard attached to 
the private school which he attended, 
and there arrived in due course the 
inevitable moment when the luscious 
fruit on the trees proved too strong 
a temptation to be resisted. 

When, however, the question as 
to who should raid the orchard came 
to be considered, volunteers for the 
work were conspicuous hy their ab- 
sence. until Horatio offered to under- 
take the task. He was therew 
lowered from the dormitory window 
with the aid of some bed-sheeta. and, 
after an interval, which seemed inter- 
minable to his anxious friends. he 
returned with his rich prize. His 
comrades’ delight changed to surprise 
when they found that the hero of the 
exploit refused to eat any of the 
fruit. He had volunteered to fetch it because 
everyone else was afraid, not because he wanted 
to cat ~S himself, 


¢ Boy Shows His Grit 

His unc! ak looked upon the idea of trying to 
train 8 young weakling like Nelson to become 
a sailor us a sheer waste of time, and he did 
all he could to discourage him, until the little 
fellow revealed the extraordinary grit and 
enthusiasm he possessed. The firet week he 
was at sea the captain called Nelson to him, 
and, pointing to the mast. ordered him aloft. 
This was a terrifying experience for the lad, 
and, noticing his hesitation, his uncle asked 
him whether he was afraid. 

“Yes, sir.’ Nelson replied between his 
chattering teeth, * ] am afraid. but I’m going 
to the top of the mast, sir.” And without 
further words he did as he was bid. Later 
on, when he became commander of a frigate, 
he used to order on deck the boys who had 
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just joined the ship, and race them to the 
top of the mast, watching with pride the 
gallant efforts they made to follow him. 

His first voyage was to the West Indies, 
during which he suffered all the hardships 
and miseries inseparable from the lot of a 
sailor in those days. His enthusiasm un- 
dimmed by his early struggles, he joined a 
North Polar expedition on his return to Eng- 
land, and spent several months amidst the 
cheerless ioy wastes of the Arctic. More than 
once during the voyage his reckleas 
bravery aroused the admiration of his 
companions, and on one occasion his 
timely arrival and pluck saved the 
lives of a ship’s party, who were being 
attacked by walruses. 

Another adventure had a less satis- 
factory end, for it earned him a re- 
primand. Accompanied by a kindred 
adventurous spirit, he left his ship 
one night under cover of a dense fog, 
intent on bear-hunting. When the 
fog cleared in the early morning, they 
were discovered some distance away 
from the ship, attacking a monster Bay 
bear, and the captain immediately 

signalled for them to return. Nelson, 
however, could not be persuaded to 
seve | his ene. and, mee for the _ 
time in his career, he ignored 
superior officer's order, 
A Present for His Father 

His ammunition spent, he expreased 
@ wish “to get a blow at the devil 
with the butt-end” of his musket, 
but, fortunately for him, his peril was 
recognized by those on the boat, and 
@ gun was fied to frighten the bear [ 
away. Not a little crestfallen, Nelson 
returned to his ship, prepared for a 
yvarm ten minutes with his captain. 
He explained his conduct by saying 
that he wanted to make his father 
a present of a bear-skin, 

After facing the rigours of an Arctic 
climate, Nelson joined the Seahorse, 
and went tothe East Indies. He had 
by this time added flesh and musole to his 
frame, and had the appearance of a strong, 
poaithy, young man. The climate of the 

Indies, however, again enfeebled his constitu- 
tion, and after a couple of years he was in- 
valided home, sick in body and depressed 
in mind. 

‘It was at this critical period of his life that 
the over Lim, change, sireatty referred to, came 
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* Rear-Admural 
from the picture 


LORD NELSON 


getically to the task of bettering his pro- 
fessional prospects, and in 1777 he euily 
parsed an examination. which prepared the 
way for his appointment as second lieutenant 
to the Lowestoft. This frigate wan con. 
manded by Captain William Locker, who 
was afterwards one of Nelson's staunchest 
friends. 

When. at the end of the following year, he 
was given his first command, no one war 
more pleased than his uncle, who had rinn 


My R, Wart, RA, sn ter JO nm, 
cae Yat a aga 
to be controller of the navy. Suckling was 
in a position to exercise strong influence on 
his nephew’s behalf, but Nelaon’s rapid pro- 
motion was due almost entirely to his own 
outstanding ability, aided perhaps by that 
natural pleasantness of manner, which made 
him so popular wherever he went. It was 
about thir time that he first became associated 
with Collingwood, who was to share many of 
his future triumphs. 
The expedition against San Juan de 
Nicaragua gave him his first opportunity to 
jm the Groups see detailed Index 
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reveal his fighting capacity. His gallantry 
during this campaign was commended by the 
commander-in-chief, and his conspicuous ability 
was brought to the notice of the Government. 
This wan the first of a mmber of dispatches 
in which the name of Nelsou was to figure 
prominently. More thin ten years elapsed, 
however, before he began to climb the ladder 
of fame, and during part of this time he was 
home on lulf pay. 

The most noteworthy incident during this 
comparatively uneventful period at his Life 
wan hia refusal to recognize the authority of 
the commander-in-chief in the West Indies, 
whither he was sent in 1784, Nelson waa ever 
in search of glory and fame, but he was always 

ity in defence of 





In Conflict with the Admiralty 
he arrived in the West Indies he 
verwd that the navigation laws, which 
prohibited foreigners from trading with the 
colonies, were being openly violated, and, in 
defiance of the commander-in-chief's ordem, he 
keived five ships, chiefly American, which were 
engaged in this irregalar trading. This action 
brought him into conflict with officials at 
home, and he was further rebuffed by the 
Admiralty when he wrote to point out certain 
grave faults in the aystem of placing naval 
contrneta, which, he said, had given Tix: to a 
considerable amount of fraud. Supported by 
Collingwood, he stubbornly stood hix ground, 
and left his conduct to be judged by posterity. 
“It ix much better for an officer to serve 
ngrateful country than 10 give up hix own 
“ Thik was a favourite maxim of 
Invariably, when these constantly 
recurrhut dixputes with the Admiralty arose, 
he sought comfort in the knowledge ‘that be 
had done hia duty, “the great business of a 
new offi 
The quickly gathering clouds of war dix- 
tarbed the tranquillity of Nelwn'k life at 
Barnham Thorpe, where he had been in virtual 
retirement for several am. At the first 
hint of a conflict he applied for a ship, and 
the outbreak of war with revolutionary France 
in 1793 found him in command of the 

Agamemnon, o ship carrying 64 guns. 

Hatred of the French 

Nelson's hatred of the French was notorious, 
and the rest of hix life wax to be devoted to 
thwarting the policy of aggression pursued by 
that country. Three precepts he laid down 
for those who wished ta succeed in life: 
“Always implicitly obey ordera: consider 
every man as your enemy who speaks ill of 
your king: and hate » Frenchman as you do 
the devil.” The first of these principles 
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Meets Lady Hamitton 


Autos broke repeatedly, but the other two 
he practised as well as 

In May he sailed for the Mediterranean, 
and, after the combined British and Spanish 
fleets hacl blockaded and captured Toulon, 
was sent to Naples to escort Neapolitan troops 
to Toulon. It was at Naples that Nelson 
came inte touch with Sir William Hamilton 
and with Emma, his wonderfully beautiful wife, 
with whom he remained on intimate terms of 
friendship for the rest of his life. In March, 1787. 
while he was in the West Indies, he had married 
Mrs. Nisbet. a doctor's widow, and after six 
yeans of happiness he left her to go to service, 

Separates from His Wife 

‘The flattering attentions of Lady Hamilton, 
coupled with a long period of enforced absence 
from home, led to a gradual cooling of the 
affection Nelxon had for hia wife. His letters, 
at first so full of ardour and extravagantly 
phrased assurances of his love, became inire- 
quent and cokl, and slowly the painful truth 
was brought home to her. In January, 1801, 
they separated, and shortly afterwards Nelson 
bought some property st Merton, and lived 
there with the Hamiltons. His infatuation 
for Lady Hamilton continued to the very end 
of his carcer, 

Nelson's courage and qualities of leadership 
were demonstrated during the attack on Corsica, 
where Hood placed him in command of the 
landing party. Greatly distinguishi him- 
self by hix coolness and judgment under fire, 
he blockaded the strongly fortified port of 
Bastia, which waa defended hy a force out- 
numbering his own by more than four to one. 
The enemy position waa regarded as impreg- 
nable, but Nelson had other views, which were 
comple indicated when it capitulated after 
a long siege. While in charge of land batteries, 
in the course of a combined military and naval 
attack on Calvi during tho same campaign, 
Nelson was wounded, and had the misfortuno 
to lose the sight of his left eye. 

Desire to Annihilate the Enemy 

A series of indecisive actions with the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean led Nelson to 
criticize, openly and fearlessly, the ineffective 
plans of the commander-in-chief of the fleet. 
Nothing short of the complete annihilation of 
the enemy squadrons would satisfy him. 
Once, when the French sim the British 
commander, he expreased his dissatii nm 
with characteristic force, “I wish I were 
in command,” he said, ‘‘T should very soon 
either do much or be ruined; my disposition 
cannot bear tame and slow measures. Either 
the whole French fleet would have graced 
my triumph, or I should have been in a 

scrape.” 
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LORD NELSON 


The first of Nelson’s great naval battles 
waa fought off Cape St. Vincent on the 14th 
February, 1797, the year after his promotion 
to commodore, The fleet waa under the 
command of Admiral Sir John Jervis, and 
Nelaon’s ubip, the Coplain, was last but two in 
the linc of battle. The Spanish ships out- 
numbered the British by 27 to 15. but, when 
the battle opened, they were in two separate 
squatrons. Nelson at once saw thet their plan 
was to join up, and, without awaiting orlers, 
he manwurred his ship out of the line and 
made an audacious attack, during which, at 
one time, he was engaged in a single-handed 
combat with five of the enemy. 

Gallantry Rewarded by Knighthood 

Hammered on ali aiden, the Captain was 
disabled, but not until she had taken such 
heavy toll of the enemy that her crew were 
able to bound two Spanish ships, the San 
Jouf and the San Nicolas. When the 
eneniy had been vanquished, Nelnon went 
on board the flagahip und offered Jervix the 
sword surrendered to him by the rear-admiral 
of the Nan Josef. Asx a compliment to the 
commodore’s servicer, Jervis allowed him to 
Tetain it, and it was afterwards presented by 
Nelwon to the city of Norwich. His gallantry 
during thix action was rewarded with a knight- 
hood and promotion to tear-admiral, 

Not content with having inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Spaniards, Nelson set off to 
the Canary Isles, where he hoped to find 
home treasure-shipe in hiding. For once good 
fortune doverted him, and his supreme self- 
conti fence led him to disaster. The Spaniards 

















AT GRIPS WITH THE FRENCH AND SPANISH FLEETS AT TRAFALGAR 


Loses His Right Arm 


had received news of his approach, and had 
made their preparations accordingly. When 
‘Nelson, delayed by gales, arrived off Santa 
(Cruz, he found confronting him, not the weakly 
defended treasure-ships as he had hoped, but 
8 fortress of tremendous strength, His attack, 
launched with grest skill and bravery, was 
foredoomed to failure. The odds were too 
gzeat, even for this indomitable commander. 
‘Nelkon waa in the thick of the fight, and, 
while Jeading a Ianding-party, had his right 
arm shot through. 

Although suffering terribly from his wound, 
Nelson refused all offers of assistance. In- 
different to his own peril, his thoughts were 
centred on those of his men who were still 
in danger. When they rowed him back to 
hin whip, he ordered that a rope might be 
thrown over the side, so that he could 
himself on board, remarking that he still had 
one arm and both his legs left. ing that 
he had to lose his arm, he quietly told the 
surgeon to get hix instruments ready, as “ the 
sooner it is off the better.” 

“Of what Use is a Left-handed Admiral?” 

For & long time Nelson was obsessed with 
the fear that, in ns crippled condition, he 
would be of no further use to his country. 
Du the long weary months of sick-leave 
that followed the disastrous expedition to 
Santa Cruz, he was hardly ever free from 
pain, but this did not worry him so much as 
the thought that he might never realize his 
long-cherished ambition to destroy the French 
fleet.“ Of what une is a left-handed admiral ¢ ” 
he plaintively inquired. 





e idea} 


Melson over the Combined French and Spanish Fleets, October 31, 2805," 
i (bie ‘victory 
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> prevent uanecenaary rarnage, Nel 
urdered @ candle to be brough 


Given a fresh command early in the year 
1798, Nelson unexpectedly found himeelf ‘pre- 
‘ented with the chance for which be had so 
ong been waiting. His great enemy, Napo- 
con, was planning to invade Egypt, and to 
trike a blow at England through Indis— 
ir most vulnerable spot. To Nelson fell 
he task of frustrating these intentions. On 
he Ist August he came upon the French 
hipr in Aboukir Bay, at one of the mouths 
f the Nile, and immediatcly attacked them. 

Daring Strategy 2¢ Abs; 

The enemy ships were in a line parellel to, 
nd no great distance from, the shore, and, 
ith extraordinary daring, Ncleon divided his 
eet into two parte, sending one squadron 
ito the narrow channel between the French 
nd the rhore with the object of attacking 
hem in the rear, while the other squadron 
iked the enemy from the seaward side. This 
old plan waa crowned with complete success, 
ad, after a battle which lasted well into the 
ight, only a miserable remnant of the French 
cet was able to sail out of the bay and 
ake for home. 

Nelson did not escape unscathed, for, when 
te fight was at its height, he received = severe 








THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN 


fe te the Cuuwa Proce of Demmari 
‘with wax, affixing 
18 no time to appear hurned and informal." ' Thus us the epusode as told io Southey's “' Life" 


ie. A wafer was given lum, but be 
2 larger seal than he ordinanly used.‘ Thus,’ suid he, 


‘head wound. When it was secn that be had 
been hit, » surgeon promptly dashed to his 
aid, but, with characteristic unselfishness and 
aluck, he refused to have the wound dressed 
itil it was his turn. When the news of his 
mashing victory reached England, Nelson 
vas idolized throughout the country, and 
tonours of every description were heaped on 
lim, He was raised to the peerage, and took 
he title of Baron Nelson of the Nile. 
Revelling in the glory of his great achieve- 
‘gent, Nelhon neat saw service in Italy and 
he Mediterranean. When Naples was attacked. 
¥y the French, Nelson conveyed the Neapoliten 
‘ourt to Palermo. From this bit of service he 
:sturned to England im 1800. 
Proceeds to the Baitic 
Tromoted vice-admiral m 1801, be went to 
‘he Baltic, where trouble wan threatened 
«wing to Denmark's refusal to allow Britain 
11¢ right to search Danirh vessels. Influenced 
ly Napoleon, Russia and Sweden gave their 
expport to their neighbour, and the three 
1 altic powers formed what waa known as the 
anmed Neutrality. 
When the British fleet, on its coercive mis- 
8 on, afrived off Copenhagen, Admiral Sir Hyde 
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Parker, who was in command, was for a long 
time undecided how to act. The Danish fleet 
had taken up a position that wae te all appear- 
ances impregnable, and he had no faith in 
the succes: of a Britixh attack against such 
terrible odds, But the thought of returning 
without rivking a battle was repugnant to 
Nelson, who submitted a plan of campaign 
to which Parker eventually agreed, 

“Phe boldest methods are the safest.” 
Nelaon kad, and on the 2nd April he lel the 
fleet in one of the most audacious assaults 
in naval history. Floating batteries. shore 
batteries, and the powerlul Danish fleet raked 
his ships as they approached, and for hours 
the fight raged with terrible intensity. 


THE HERO OF TRAFALGAR 





Duty was the keynote of Nelson's famous signal at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and the last words of the dying admiral 
were, ‘ Thank God, I have done my duty.’ 


In the midst of the battle, fearing that the 
day wax going sgainst Britain. Parker xig- 
nailed for Nelion 10 retire, Placing his tele- 
seope to hin blind eye, Nelson is ssid to have 
remarked“ T really do not see the pignel.” 

What at one time threatened to be a great 
disaster wax tured into a remarkable triumph, 
and Nelson returned home once mare to receive 
@ most enthusiastic weleome from hik country: 
men. As @ reward for thir brilliant achieve- 
ment he was made @ viscount. 

Deteated in the Near East and again in the 
Baitie, Napoleon was next credited with the 
intention of invading England, and to counter 
this ambition Nelson was for some considerable 
time in command of a “ squadron on a par- 
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Battle of Trafalgar 


ticular service,” whose minsion was to strengthen. 
our coastal defences. In 1803 he was called 
from retirement to take command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. and the same year he 
hoisted his flag on the Victory. 

Napoleon was anxious for the French and 
Spanish fleets to join forces in the West Indies, 
and, to prevent this, Nelaon lay off the port 
of Toulon for fourteen months waiting fe 
the French ships to put to ace. After one 
unsucecsstul attempt. Villencuve, the French 
commander, managed to escape, and Nelson 
pursued him to the West Indies and_ back 
again. Having failed to prevent the French 
and Spaniards from combining, Nelson awaited 
the right moment to strike, and finally brought 
them to hay off Cape Trafalgar. 

The Famous Signal at Tr 

On the 21st October, 1805, he ga 
for battle, flying from the mast-head of the 
Victory his famoun signal: ‘ England expects 
that every man will do his du! 

For weeks Nehon had ca 
in their various duties, and his attack waa 
launched with the care and precision that had 
characterized hin plans. The story af how. 
on that great day, he destroyed the enemy 
fleets, of the stirring events that preceded 
their final overthrow, of how in the very hour 
of hix triumph the heroic British admiral 
was mortally wounded, is one of the most 
familiar in history. 

The great commander was struck down while 
the Victory was engaged in combat with the 
Redontiable. For three hours he lay in the 
covk-pit, listening to the cheem which informed 
him how the day wax going, giving orden 
to Hardy, his trusted and sorrowing captain, 
and vending farewell mesnagen. 

The Dying Admiral’s Last Words 

‘Time and again the name of Lady Hamil. 
ton, whom he Jef “ as a legacy to my country 
trembled on hix lips. Then, aa the end 
approached, he asked for Hardy and inquired 
how the battle was going. When the captain 
told him that victory was assured, the ya 
hero called on hix comrade for one last act of 
affection, “ Kiss me, Hardly,” he murmured. 
At half-past four in the afternoon he breathed 
his last. his final words being, “‘ Thank God, 
I have done my duty.” 

With her flag at half-mast, the Victory carried 
home her precious burden, and when the 
highest possible honours had been paid to his 
memory, England’s “greatest seaman since 
our world began.” as Tennyson called him, 
was laid to rest in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

(Ser Lives by Captain A. T. Mahan (2 vols,, 1897), 
RB. Nouthey (104), and J. 8, Clarke and J. Measthur 
(2 vols. 15!5).| 
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AT WORK ON A PICTURE OF HIS FAVOURITE MODEL 


‘George Romney painting a picture of La¢y Hanulton whose beauty he innorte}zeu al ese escr pe tat character 

studies and shetches One of the most tamous 1s the well-hnowr picture calied The Spnties Fer qiaty years the 

mann Cavendish Square as Sir Joshua Reynolds contemptuousls cailed br rival denberatelt curta led the mun ber of Ins 

sitter 20 that he mht be abie to devote tore teme to recording her charms Indeed Romine has himsell conlesed the tt 
was Lady Hanniton who nspired what was most beautitul in hrs art 


Pamted sy ceonlty for tas wind de Dun x LeNNas1 





GROUP 7.—PAINTERS 


an Enchanting Record of the Society of His Di 


‘HERE are certain 
professions which 
appear to thrive upon 
poverty—that is to say, 
the poorer in worldly 
goods the exponent the 
better the quality of the 
work he turns out. Of 
no profession is this more 
true than that of art. 
There are recorded 
numerous instances of 
painters who have 
started in the very lowest 
rank of life, and who 
have attained both hon- 
our and wealth, A 
typical instance of this 
is George Romney, who 
from being the humble 
son of a cabinet-maker 
became one of the most 
fashionable portrait- 
painters of his day. 
George Romney was 
bora at Beckside, a 
modest house in Daltan- 
in-Furness, Lancashire, 
on the 15th December, 
1734. His father, John 
Romney, farmed a small 
plot, which he had in- 
herited, and occupied 
the remainder of his time 
in building and cabinet- 
making. The painter's 
motber came from Cum- 


notable artist, he does 
not seem to have been 
very brilliant at school. 
His first master, the 
Rev. Mr. Fell, taught 
him for 56. & quarter, 
while at his second 
school—a boarding 
school—the fees were but 


Peirse,” 2 delightfully 
of ea 
face an 


form. 


GEORGE ROMNEY 


A PORTRAIT-PAINTER who RIVALLED REYNOLDS 
George Romney, Who by His Delicate and Sympathetic Art ae hy to the World 





characteristic 
tha charm of 


e diture, and when 
gz about eleven 
years of age he was 
taken away from school 
and put into his father’s 
workshop. 

Here he immediately 
distinguished himself, 
but, strangely enough. 
the form which his genius 
first took was the manu- 
facture of tiddles, which 
he ornamented with 
elaborate carving. Many 
of these were given away 
or sold for a mere song, 
but the gift of one of 
them was to repay him 
e hundredfold in after 
life. Its recipient was 
@ former schoolfellow, 
named Greene, who aiter- 
pei became a biel 

own attorney 
Romney's adviver in 


ing, and he is said to 
pare spent most of his 
leisure hours an trans: 
ferring to © por- 
traits of ath father’s 
workmen. He also 
copied engravings from 
an sen el een, 
mi and 80 ex- 
pert did he become that 
a relation, Mr. Lewth- 
waite, strongly recom. 
mended his father to 
make an artist of the 


Tt seemed a strange 


who happened at that 
time to be working in 
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Kendal. This took place in March, 1755, when 
Romney was twenty-one. 

It cannot be ancertained thst the pupil 
gained very much from his master. Steele 
troubled very little about Romney, whose 
time was occupied chiefly in drudgery in the 
studio. After about a year of spprenticeship 
Steele ran away to Gretna Green with s lad) 
pupil, Tere tailor Remy a Lin roemner’e 

confidant. So excited was he over it that he 
fell into a fever, through which he was nursed 
by his landlady's daughter, Mary Abbott. With 
her he fell violently in love, and before long 
they became secretly engaged. 
Decides to Get Married 

In the meantime, Steele had settled in York, 
from which town he wrote asking his pupil to 
join him. Romney, unwilling to leave his 
betrothed behind. decided upon marriage, to 
the great anger of hie parenta. As a mere 
apprentice he earned nothing. Indeed, during 
his stay at York he reccived occarional balf- 
guincas from hia wife, sent under the seals of 
AT York Steele and pil practised for 

it Yor! ‘is pupil i 
nearly a year before removing to Lancashirc, 
where Romney became tired of his apprentice 
ship, and propowed that it should be cancelled 
in consideration of a sum of £10, which he had 
Tent Bis mace: re Btecle, somien bet 

erously, agreed, mney returned to 
Kendal, where he set up for himself, taking as 
assistant hia brother, Peter, a lad of sixteen. 

His first known work as an independent 
artist shows very little trace of genius. It was, 
indeed, a nign for the Kendal post office, de- 
ing a hand h a letter. He soon, 
er, attracted the attention of the wealthier 
ints, of whom he painted numerous 
portraits, for which he received an exceedingly 
modest fee-—two guineas for a three-quarter 
figure and six guineas for a whole ength. 
These were the maximum prices that he 
obtained; on other occasions he was paid no 
more than s few shillings. 

The artist was by no means content. He 
felt that he had it in him to do really good work, 
and work which would earn him substantial 
sums. The only way of realizing his ambition 
was to go to London, but the question arose— 
how was he to find the money? After much 
thought he tried « curious experiment. 

, Raffles Pictures at Town Hall 






works, he 
in the town hall at Kendal, after- 
Ward rafling them for hat guinon "ket 

© proceeds, together with his sa’ and 
those of his wile, made up a sum of £100, and 
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__First Work 2 Signboard | 


full permission of his wife, who by this 
borne him a son and a daughter, he 
sth London, where it was arranged 

id stay until his prospects war- 
sending for his family. 
Resolved to Coaquer London 

‘Thus we find him in 1762 resolved to make an 
impression on the great art circles of the 
metropolis. His friends there numbered but 
two—Greene, his former schoolfellow, and 
Braithwaite of the Post Office, who found him 
Dove Court, near the Mansion 
, the following year he painted his 
firet ambitious picture, ‘ rth Death of General 
Wolfe,” and on ita completion he sent it to 
the Society of Arts. 

To his immense delight he was awarded the 
second prize of fifty guineas, but his joy was 
turned into chagrin when the judges revised 
their decision and bestowed upon him a con- 
solation prize of twenty-five guineas. It was 
ever afterwards believed by Romney and his 
friends that the prime mover in the revision of 


was bought by Rowland Stephenson, 
banker, who presented it to Governor Henry 
Verelst by wl it was hung in the Caloutta 
council chamber. 

In 1764 Romney set off with his friend 
Greene to Paris, where he remained for six 
weeks, spending most of his time at the Orleans 
Gallery. On his return to London he changed 
his abode to Gray’s Inn, in order to be near his 
friend, and from that time his success ag an 
artist was assured. 

Wins Prize of Fifty Guineas 


sine othes saombers ne the Iogal i 
feanion, The following year saw his 
officially recognized by the bestowal ayes the 
Society of Arts prize of fifty guineas. 

8 visit to his family in 1767 Romney ainged 
his living quarters once more, moving to Great 
Mew port Binest. 

Here he struck up a friendship with Richard 
Combeteccs the dramatist, pene peed am ie 
sum of ten his portrait, which 
hangs in the tional Portree Gallery, London. 
‘This sum was in excees of his customary foo— 
eight guiness was his usual price for a three- 
Portrait. The transaction had far- 
effects, for it not only confirmed the 
Pomc ae but it introduced him to numerous 
other patrons. 

From 1768 to 1772 Romney's work consisted 


un 
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GEORGE ROMNEY 


THE FAREWELL SITTING OF ROMNEY’S MOST FAMOUS MODEL 





to George Romney,” after the punting by Fred 
yerote: {wen very euteestul wits the 
fr Shortly afterwards us beautful tmodel maried Sir Wilom Haculten. 


and 


rear. It might have been thought that, his 
rosition being firmly established, he would 


nd in stedying examples of antique sculpture. 
Coples Raphael's Altar-piece 

One of the most interesting of his was 

hat of Raphael's altar-piece in San in 


Fer Biographies act inctaded in 


Roe Ina letter of the agth August, 
tbe proture scat as thought tor sneet eau 


Another interesting work of this 
the portrait of a notorious street beggar, a 
dwarf named Baiocco. 
Takes House in Cavendish Square 

After two years’ abeence Romney returned 
to aged Ap he found that his brother, 
Peter, w] set up as a portrait painter in 
Cambridge, had run into debt. Although his 
own finances were at 5 somewhat low ebb. 


money- 
at No. 32 Cavendish Square, which had recently 
become vacant. 
Before very long, Powerer Sere 
justified and Romney’s anxieties dispelled, for 
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he received a bepregremer} a es jad 
length portrait e Richmond. ie 
importance of this incident can scarcely be 
over-estimated, for the duke was president of 
the Society of Arts and, of course, brought 
with him a vast crowd of fashionable sitters. 
In a comparatively short time Romney was 
famous—eo famous, indeed, that he rivalled 
the great Reynolds himself. Lord Thurlow 
remarked at this period: “All the town is 
divided into two factions, the Reynolds and 
the Romney, and J am of the Romney faction.” 
Between 1775 and 178) notable pictures of 
his were the portrait of Georgiana, Duchess 


of Devonshire, which work he never actually 
THE FAMOUS SOCIETY PAINTER 








Romney wer at han hapyaet is a puctaren of ben 
‘women, of children, and of family groups. 
finished owing to the unpunctuality of his sitter, 
and the very delightful group of Lady Warwick 
with her children, His sitters also included 
Mrs. Davenport. the actress: Charlotte, daughter 
of Lord Clive: Lady E Spencer, afterwards 
Countess of Pembroke: and Hariet Mellon, 
afterwards Duchess of St. Albans. 

To this period, too, belong three beautiful 
groups of children—the Staffords, the Claver- 
ings, and the Beauforts. David Garrick, the 
actor, also proposed to sit for Romney, as he 
had ised previously. shortly after the 
artist's first arrival in London. ‘identally, 
this proposal nearly cost Romney his life, for 
on bis way to the theatre to study the great 
master tragedy in his last appearance 
(the 10th June, 1776) he caught a severe chill. 
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Lady Hamilton His Modet 


It is somewhat strange that Romney never 
sent any works to the Royal Academy, but the 
reagon may be ascribed to his unfriendliness 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, although the 
jealousy appears to have been almost entirely 
‘on the side of the latter. Be this as it mey, it 
was not until 1871, nearly seventy years after 
hia death, that a Romney picture hung on the 
Academy walls. This was the portrait of 
Lady Russell and her child, painted in 1784, 
and one of the most beautiful of all his groups. 

Relations with His Wife 

Although by this time his continuous success 
was assured, and no question of finance need 
have hampered him, Romney made no attempt 
to bring his wife and son to London—his 
daughter had died at the age of three. There 
does not seem, however, to have been any 
catrangement between them, for he provided 
for them most liberally and went to see them at 
frequent intervals. 

It is trne that in later years his son visited 
him at his house, but, as Mra. Romney made no 
attempt to join her husband, it may be assumed 
that she realized that her humble birth might 
stand in the way of her husband’s success. It 
is not probable, either, that his infatuation for 
his beautiful model, Emma Hart, afterwards 
Lady Hamilton, contributed in any way to 
what has been called Romney's neglect of his 
wife. 

For several years Romney reduced the 
number of his sitters, in order that he might 
devote more time to painting his beautiful 
model. He has immortalized her in various 
Thles: as a Bacchante, as Joan of Arc, a3 
Tragedy and Comedy, as a nun—as, indeed, 
almost every character which he fancied would 
suit her surpassiag loveliness, Two pictures 
were painted for the Prince of Wales, who paid 
£100 each for them, but this series of portraits 
ended on Emme Hart’s marriage. 

At the Height of His Prosperity 

From 1786 to 1790 Romney was probably 
earning more by his brush than any other 
artist of his time, and his sitters included the 
most famous inthe land. The most he“ever 
received, however, for a portrait was 120 
guineas, a very modest sum when compared 
with the thousands which even the most 
indifferent example of his work obtains in the 
sale rooms to-day. But he was a rapid worker, 
painting, perhaps, on an average, at least 

irty portraita a year. 

In 1790 Romney paid a second visit to Paris, 
and on his return painted a number of pictures 
for Boydell’s “ Gallery.” The 
difference between the characters of Reynolds 
and Romney is shown by the manner in which 
they undertook these commissions. 
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‘The bowtelung face of Lady Hazullton emulas at wp from many of Remney’s canvass, finer 
nee Bertie ays wreck ws noted fac ity postal treatment and slants pace” = 
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THE ALL-TRUSTING LOVE OF CHILDHOOD DAYS 
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AN ENGLISHMAN OF STATELY MIEN 





ortrat of Jacob Marland of Capplethwats, in the Matonal Gallery London | Remaey early attracted the attention 
‘the country magnates, for whom he would pant « portrait for a very modest fc 
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Meets William Cowper 


Reynolds insisted on receiving £500 before 
he would touch his canvas ‘af © Macbet ars 
like sum being paid to him on its completion ; 
whereas Romney. always unpractical. received 
but six hundred guineas for his work illustrating 
“The Tempest.” and received this only after 
a delay of several years. 

In 1792 Romney met the poet, Cowper at 
Bactham. he two mere reutually attracted, 
and Romney illustrated one ‘ou per’s poems, 
besides executing a drawing of ae author. 
The poet repaid the compliment with a sonnet 
which describes Romney as “ the artist shining 
with superior grace.” 

His Health Causes Alarm 

This v however, marks the beginning of 
the artist's decline. In a letter to bis sor 
describing the visit we learn that Romney's 
health throughout the year had been very 
indifferent, although he declared himself better 
for the change. In 1794 the son was 80 alarmed 
at his father's ill-health that he carried him off 
for a holiday to the Jale of Wight. 

But the change availed him little. As his 
health failed he grew more and more morbid, 
suffering from fity of depression, during which 
he would be exceedingly irritable. These fits 
alternated with exalted moods, in which he wan 
wont to plan undertakingr so vast that they 
were imposible of completion, even had his 
health been normal. 

On one occasion he proposed to leave his 
immense house in Cavendish Square, on the 
plea that it was too small, and to build another 
of more nuiteble size. His son actually found 
him in negotiation for possession of a site on 
the are Road, and he waa able to dissuade 
him only with the greatest difficulty. Never- 
theless, he cuuld not prevent his father pur- 
chasing a house on Holly Bush Hill, Hampstead, 
and when it was procured, the artist immediately 
began some extensive alterations, substituting 
a picture gallery for the stables, and building 
a timber arcade for a riding-house. 

House Packed with Unfinished Pictures 

Even this mansion had insufficient room to 
accommodate the vast number of pictures 
which Romney started and never completed. 
What is more, they were utterly neglected, and 
many were ruined by damp and exposure to 
the weather. 

In 1708 the artist's health grew steadily 
worse. A tour with his son in the north of 
England had little beneficial effect. He com- 
plained of dizziness and of a numbness in his 
hands, which made painting impossible, while 
his sight, too, began to fail. In the depths of 
melancholy and depression he bethought him- 
self at last of his wife, and, without telling 
anyone, he left London for Kendal. 





GEORGE ROMNEY 


During the last two years of his life Mary 
Romney nursed him JJevotedly. occupy 
every minute of her time with a husband whom 
she had hardly seen during the period of his 
Prosperity. But she never onco uttered a word 
of reproach. In spite of her devotion. however, 
he became hopelessly imbecile, quite unable to 

A HEROINE OF OLDEN TIME 





poe a ee 

upon an ancent legend. 
ize anyone around him, and at last paseed 

way on the 15th November, 1802. 

fe was buried in the churchyard of hie native 
village, and his tombstone bears the following 
inscription: “To the memory of George 
Romney, Eaquire, the celebrated painter, who 
died at Kendal on the 15th November, 1802, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age and was interred 
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at Dalton, the place of his birth. So long as 
genius and talent shall be respected his fame 
will live.” 

In spite of the fact that Romney was a great 
society painter, he showed very little taste for 
the company of his sitters. Naturally shy. he 
may have felt something of his humble origin 
and lack of education, fur he was unable to 
write a letter retinas oh maki ee owt jeg 

ue misspellings. ere is little dou! a! 
a Me cated meect of his wife has unduly 
Projudiced people against his character. 

He was @ very gencrous mun. not only to 

his family but to struggling artists. Envy 


and jealousy were strangers to him; with the 
A CELEBRATED CONTEMPORARY 







Portrait by Romney of John Henderson as Macbeth, in the Gerrick Club, London, Henderson 
pearance on the stage at Bath, and quickly 
"as he was called, stood neat to Garrick in 


toade his first ap; 
Roselus, 
exception of Reynulds, he had no enemies. 
His son has said of him that he never uttered a 
bitter or ungenerous speech about any other 
Ley artist. 

@ painter he is worthy to rank among the 
greatest of the English school. His work is 
waarked by a strong sense of character, by 
firmness of line, and by deep appreciation of 
colour. Few painters have been more in- 
nately artistic than Romney. There is an 
admirably conceived scheme behind one 
of his works, and, when we consider the lack of 
instruction which he received, his success is 
indeed a wonderful triumph. 
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{__Insight into Feminine Mind 


There is no denying the fact, however, that 
he was = wayward artist. He had no fixed 
purpose or sustained energy. Unlike Millais 
or many another of the British School, he was 
unable to say, “ I have painted a great picture,” 
and to leave it at that. 

His sketches were wonderful, if we judge 
them merely as sketches; but it always 
soemed to be too much trouble for him to 
finish them. Possibly this was partly due to 
his lack of training and his innate laziness. 
"This is proved by the fact that, like a sulky 
child, he would often turn one of his paintings 
to the wall. cither because he was not satisfied 
with it, or because he had not safficient soerey fe 

carry it to completion. 
artes ‘Notwithstanding, al. 
s though it may be said 
that a great picturo 


requires great 

verance—which Rom- 
mey never — 
he muat still rank as a 


marvellous artist. He 
had what few other 
artists have 

—a true insight into 
the feminine mind. No 
one can examine hin 
“ Parson's Daughter ” 
without feeling at once 
the charm of the sub- 
ject, and at the same 
time realizing that, 
even if he has been 
dubbed a fashionable 
painter. he at least, 
knew something of 
character and could in- 
terpret charm in such 
& way as could few of 
his brother artista. 

He is not quite so 
successful in his paint- 
popular. The “ Bath ings of men, but there 
the public eatecm, are nome few of these 
that stand out as triumphs of characterization. 
Take, for nee. the — of Cowper and 

eB. Bl e dignified full-length portrait 
of William Beckford. It is significant, how- 
ever, of the continuance of his popularity that 
his portrait of “‘ Macnab,” displayed in the 
Palace of Arte at the British Empire Exhibition 
in 1924, attracted more attention than perhaps 
"Tos cid re dalghtul, | Romoey 

is chil are delightful. R. alway 
put his heart into the painting family 
groups, and had great sympathy with children. 

[See Lives, by G. Peston (1908), H. Gamlin (1894), 
W. Hayley (1909), and Sir H. FE, Maxwell (1902).] 
the Groups see detetied Index 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


A SKILFUL DELINEATOR of HUMANITY 
George Eliot, Who by Her Insight, Sympathy, Tolerance, and Wit Transmuted the 
Creatures of Her Fancy into Actors in the Great Drama of Life 


A LITTLE eight-year-old girl was writing 
in a sunny room of a house in Warwick- 
shire, Her rebellious hair streamed over her 
eyes, but she did not allow this to interfere 
with her self-appointed task. Day after day 
she had been busy with her pen. until at last 
her elders were moved to find out what it was 
that kept the little maiden thus occupied, 

Glancing over the lines, which ran like ” portly 
spiders” over the pages, they were amazed 
to sec that little Marian 
had been writing a 
childish paraphrase of 
Nir Walter Scott's 
“ Waverley.” The fas- 
cinating volume had 
been lent to her elder 
sister, and had been 
partly read by Marian, 
who, when the book had 
been returned, began to 
write out what she bad 
read of the story—an 
carly instance of her 
capacity for taking 
pains, which she inher- 
ited from both parents 
and which, in after years, 
was to mark the work of 
George Eliot, the name 
by which Marian came 
to be known in the world 
of letters. 

Mary Ann Evans, or 
Marian, aa she called 
herself, was born on the 
22nd November, 1819, 
at Arb Farm, in the George 
perish of Chilvers-Coton, 
Warwickshire. Her 
father, Robert Evans, had been brought up to 
his father's business of builder and carpenter, 
and by his industry, capacity, and high char- 
acter had materially improved his position. 

Marian’s mother had “‘s considerable dash 
of the Mrs. Poyser vein in her.” She was an 
affectionate, warm-hearted, bustling woman, 
ever buay with her churns and cream panx, 
and the pogsessor of a voluble anc epigrant- 
matic tongue. She came of a race of yeomen, 
and hence her social position at the time of 
ber marrisge was s little higher than her 
husband’s. : 

Robert Evans was famed for his natural 
aptitudes, physical strength, and determination. 
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AT A CRITICAL STAGE OF HER LIFE 







Euot at the age of twenty-three, after the water 
Charles 
vortraxt Gallery, Londor 


He had the keen eye of the skilled workman 
with whom work is a religion, being able to 
calculate with amazing nicety the quantity of 
timber in a standing tree. Once, while travel- 
ling on the top of & coach in Kent, a woman 
sittmg next to him complained that a sailor 
on her other side was annoying her, Robert 
changed places with the woman, and, taking 
the railor hy the collur, forced him under the 
seat and, with an iron hand, held him there 
for the rest of the etage. 

Agam, happening to 
paw while two labourem 
were waiting for a third 
to help m= moving a 
high heavy ladder used 
in thatching rieks, he 
ntopped, braved himself 
for a mighty effort, and, 
to the wide-oyed anton 
ishment of the behuldery, 
carried the ladder un- 
aided from one rick to 
anothor. With thin 
xtrength of body anti 
character he combined 
a certain self-distrust. 
Thin wan probably duc 
tw hin imperfect carly 
education, which re. 
sulted in a submissive. 
ness in hiy domestic 
relations. 

That part of Robert 
Evans's prime to which 
he most often referred 
had fallen in the days 
when the great wave of 
political enthusiasm had 
ebbed. He was sixteen 
when the French Revolution began. To his 
thinking, the noixy teachers of revolutionary 
doctrines were part fools, part knaves, and the 
well-being of the nation lay in a strong govern- 
ment which would resolutely maintain order. 

“I was accustomed,” said Marian, “ to hear 
him utter the word ‘ government’ in a tone 
that charged it with awe,” and this early 
association of ides was the foundation of 
George Eliot's latent conservative bias, and in 
no small measure the key to the mental attitude 
of the future writer. 

When Marian was four months old, the 
Evang family moved to “Griff,” a pretty red- 
brick ivy-oovered house on the Arbury estate, 
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GEORGE ELIOT 
and in this “‘ warm little nest where her affec- 
tions were fledged,” the observant. «tudious 
child spent the remainder of her first twenty-one 
years. She was a great favourite with her 
father, whe often took her with him on his 
drives. about the neighbourhood. nding 
between her father’n knees, an he drove leisurely 
along the lanes, the little girl drank in that 
Jasowledge of the country and the country folk 
which she was destined to turn te such good 
account in her novels, 
From her earhest years she possessed one 
trait which remained with her through life— 
the abbolute need of ene perron who should 
be all in all to her, ancl to whom she should be 

















George Elot's schoolroom at Miss Wallington's schoo! at Nuneaton, at which she 
‘Vt was at this school that she 


yemained from her exghth to her thirteenth year, 


first discovered the fascination of 


all in all. An a tiny child she was devoted to 
her brother—in one of her sonnets she says : 
Bul wer anoth 7 chilihood’s world my share, 
a vould iq born a hithe ister there ~ 
And the time when he had a pony given to 
him and ceased to play with her was @ crisis 
in her young life. 

Jy i824 Marian joined her sixter at a boarding 
wchool at Attleborough, a mile or two from 
+ Grif”) Hore she wax happy enough, the other 
girls, all of whom were nxiderably older, 
inaking & pet of their little companion. In 
jc she told her husband that she found 
it dificult to keep warm at thir school, as there 
were no many girl and auch # xmall fireplace, 
and that she there first suffered from those 
night fears, which so often come to sensitive 
children, and which she ever, even in later 
life succeeded in banishing. 

At her next school, at Nuneaton, whither 
she went in her eighth year, books became her 


For bie. 
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Her Favourite Books 


passion, She read everything she could lny 
her hands on. Among her favourites were 
“ The Pilgrim's Progress.” Defoe’s ~ History of 
il,” ~* Rasselas,” anc the works of 
Charles Lamb and Sir Walter Scott. It was 
at this period that she began the formidable 
task of reproducing a part of “ Waverley ” 
from memory. The w school work came 
very easily to her, and the religioua side of her 
nature was greatly developed by the strong 
evangelical influence of the head governess. 
When she was thirteen, she waxy removed 
toan excellent school at Coventry, where she had 
good masters in French, German, and music, 
and was at once reengnized ag thc most promis- 


WHERE SHE FIRST FELL UNDER THE SPELL OF BOOKS iM€ Pupil, especially in the 


writing of English. Her com- 
positions, which rarely needed 
correction, were reserved by 
the teachers for private + 
ing and enjoyment, instead 
of being read in the class like 
those of her comrades. 

In the winter of 1835 
Marian left school. In the 
following summer her mother 
died, after a long and painful 
illness, and in the, spring of 
1837 her sister ma the 
entire charge of the household 
at “Griff” devolved on_the 
eighteen-year-old girl. With 
her innate desre for perfeo- 
tion, she quickly became an 
exemplary housewife. She 
also employed herself actively 
in works of charity, and at 
the same time continued to 

keep up her studies. 

But thir life, filled with interest though it 
was, and the source of sume ot her most appeal- 
ing literary creations, could not but be monoton- 
ous, difficult, and discouraging to @ young girl 
of hungry intellect and ardently affectionate 
nature. Her brother had now begun to take 
a share in his father's work, and found hia 
relaxation in hunting, which did not appeal 
to Marian. He also became a High Churchman, 
a change which did not fit in with her 
strong evangelical bent. She had heen greatly 
impressed by her aunt, Mrs. Samuel Evans, 
who was 4 Methodist preacher. 

When Marian wax twenty-one a change took 
place in her life, which was to have far-reaching 
Texulte. Her brother married and took over his 
father’s business at * Griff,’ and old Mr. Evans 
moved, with his daughter. to Coventry. The 
remote farming district was exchanged for 4 
busy manufacturing town, and Marian soon 
found herself gaining a new set of experiences. 
the Gr tea 5 
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New Habits of Thought 


Her life was no longer one of intellectual 
isolation. She became very friendly with Mr. 
and Mrs. Charies Bray, who lived at a com- 
fortable house called Rosehill, and with Mr. 
Charles Hennell. Mrs. Bray's brother. Mr. Bray 
wrote books of a freethinking tendency. and 
Mr. Hennell, in writing his * Enquiry Concern- 
ing the Origin of Chnstianity,” had himself 
turned sceptic. 

Marian quickly absorbed these new habits of 
thought, and before long her religious opinions 
underwent # complete change. It became 
clear to her that there were regions of 
speculation which her evangelical gov- 
erness and her aunt, the Methodist 
preacher, had never entered. Isaac 
Taylor's “Ancient Christianity” had 
suggested doubts, and she had been 
shocked by the union of low moral tone 
with strong religious feelings which she 
had found among the poor Methodists 
sho had been in the habit of visiting. 

Influence of Scott's Novels 

‘When asked in later life what influence 
had unsettled her orthodoxy, ahe attri- 
buted the change to Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. According to Francis Newman, 
Cardinal Newman's brother, it was 
Scott’s romantic tendency that led to 
the movement towards the medimval 
Church, George Eliot, however, was 
influenced by a deeper characteristic of 
the novelist. Though Scott hated the 
fanaticiam of the Covenanters. she could 
not fail to see that some of his most 

ing pictures wore drawn from their 
sturdy heroism and stern morality. 
Moreover, Scott shows little or no sec- 
tarian zeal. The qualities that appealed 
to him were found equally among all 
01 





In some such way, perhaps, this large- 
hearted woman came to accept the view 
that the wide sympathy which is ready 
to recognize good wherever it exists ix 
difficult fo reconcile with the doctrine 
that regards salvation as associated with 
the acceptance of any particular dogma. 
In short, her increasing culture made 
her unwilling to believe in the exclusive claims 
of any religion. 

In January, 1842, Marian refused to go to 
church. Her father, a churchman of the old 
school, waa greatly upset, and made 
ments to live ith his married daughter, while 
Marian thought of going to Leamington as & 
teacher. For three weeks she stayed with her 
brother at “' Griff,” but, through the intervention 
of her friends, ahe eventually made it up with 
her father, returned to Coventry, and went to 





‘The great novelist at the age of jorty-mx, from a dra 
rents amt 
time this portrait was made she was engaged upon “ Felix Hoit.'? 
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chureh us usual with him. But she was never 
orthodox again. From that time she was a 
convinced rationalist. She soon, however, came 
to think that she had been over-rigid in her 
desire to avoid insincerity. 

In 1844 she began her first important piece 
of literary work, the translation of wid. 
Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” a book written from 
the extreme rationalixtie standpoint. Though 
the labour may have been dull, the effort 
to reproduce the author's thoughts was un- 
doubtedly useful in forming her literary style. 


IN THE FULL TIDE OF HER FAME 





wing by Sir 
, im the National Portrait Gallery, London. At the 


After her father’s death in 1849 she stayed 
some months on the Continent with the Brays, 
and, on returning to England, was offered and 
accepted the assistant-editorship of the West. 
minster Review, living for some time at the 
offices in the Strand, London. Here she 
worked and read hard, and became acquainted 
with most of the eminent writers who were on 
the side of intellectual advance. One of the 
most important contributors ‘waa Herbert 
Spencer, and Marian and the author of “‘ Social 
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Statice” soon became firm friends. Towards 
ihe end of 1851 Herbert Spencer, who was twice 
to prove her fairy godfather, introduced her 
to George Henry Lewen. 
On a young lady deeply interested in phile- 
d the idea», th, dazzling Bohemian, 
uld tatk brilliantly on all that 
wan being written in England, France, and 
Germany. and was equally well aequainted with 
the last new London plny or oratorio, was 
hound {o inake a strong impression. At first 
Mariun was inclined to be repelled hy his levity, 
hut, as she grew to know him better. phe dis- 
covered that he wan far different from what he 
wemed—"'u man of heart and conscience, 
wearing «a mask of flippancy.” The attraction 
was mutual and increased considerably as the 
acquaintance continued to become closer. 














"the pretty red. 
moved when his daughter, Marian, was four months old. 
her affections were fledged" Manan spent the i 


‘brick ivy-covered house an the Ar! 


Mr. Lewes had married some year caziier, 
but his family life had been ‘irretrievably 
spoiled and his home entirely broken up. 
Marian had long protested against the in- 
dirsolubility of marringe. and held. with Milton, 
that #o close a bond between persons not 
united in sou) waa intolerable. Though a legal 
divorce wax impossible. she held that she was 
justified in forming a union. which she regarded 
ae equivalent to marriage. 

Her attitude is very clearly shown in a letter 
that she wrote in September, 1855, to her friend, 


Fer b 


HER CHILDHOOD HOME IN LEAFY WARWICKSHIRE 





Introduction to George Lewei i 


Mra. Bray, in which she expresses herself aa 
follows = 

If there 2 any ont ection of relation of my life which 
is and always has been profoundly serious, it i my 
relation to Mr. Lewes. It is, however, natural enough 
should ustuke me in many ways. for not 
sou unacquamted with Mr. Lenes's real 
jer and the courw of bis actions, but, also, it fa 
‘ou and I were much together, 
and it is posible that the modifications my mind haa 
undergone may be quite in the opposite direction of 
what you imagine. 

‘Ne our can be better aware than yourself that it in 
ponible for two people to hold different opinions on 
momentous subjects with equal sincerity, and en 
‘equally earnest conviction that thetr respective opinions 
are alone the true moral ones. If we differ on the 
subject of the marriage laws, I, at least, can belie 
‘of you that you cleave to what you believe to be good 
and 1 don’t know of anything tn the nature of your 
views that should prevent you from believing the same 
of me... . Light and casily broken ties are what 1 
noither desire theoreti- 












cd 





do not act as I have done. 

That any unworklly, 
unauperstitious person 
who is sufliciently ace 
quainted with the reali- 
tien of life can pronounce 
ay relation to Mr. Lewen 
immoral, I can only un- 
derstand by remembering 
how subtle and complex 
are the influence, that 
mould opiniou. Sut I de 
remember thin; and J 
indulge in no arrogant 
or uncharitable thoughts 
about {hone who condemn 
un, even though we might 
have expected somewhat, 
different. verdict... . 
We are leading no life of 
self-indulgence, except, 
indecd, that heing happy 
in cach other, we find 
everything easy. We are 
working hand to provide 
for others better than 
we provide for oumelven, 
and 10 fulfil every respon- 
sibfity that Hew npon wt 

Marian had always 
cherished a dream 
5 that she might one 
day write a novel, but, had it not been for 
the quick perception of Mr. Lewes, this dream 
might never have been fulfilled. She had 
already written an opening chapter describ. 
ing life in a country village. but had grown 
despondent, thinking she had no dramatic 
or constructive power. One evening, however, 
she read the fragment to Mr. Lewes, 
thought the experiment of novel-writing well 
worth a trial, particularly as it was the most 
lucrative form of literary work. 

Thus encouraged, she set to work, and in 
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‘state to which Robert Evans 
this “ warm little nest where 
her first twenty-one years, 





First Story Completed 


A COMFORTABLE 


ane. Heghte,” i neve at Biter, near oouk 

st broueh oped when they found tha 
leas than two months had finished a atory, 
which was sent to John Blackwood, the Scottish 
publisher, In January. 1857, it was published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. under the title of 
“The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos 
Barton ”—the first of a? neries. pallbed 
together at the ‘inning 1858 as * 8 
of Clerical ‘ie 

Written Under an Assumed Name 

She wrote under an assumed name because 
& om de guerre secures, as she said, “ all the 
advantages without the disagreeahles of repu- 
tation.” - The name George Eliot wan adopted 
because George waa Mr. Lewen's name and 
because Elict was “a good mouth-filling, 
easily pronounced name.” The Press generally 
gave @ languid welcome to the book, but she 
received encouragement from private sources, 
the most enthusiastic praise comi 
Dickens, who also suspected thet the author 
must be a woman. 

In 1858 appeared “ Adam Bede.” ju iby 
many to be her masterpiece. The bool 
bailed with delight both by the critics and 

public, and placed her at once in 
ite first rank of Victorian novelists. The 
original agreement had been for £800 for four 
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HAVEN AMONG THE SURREY HILLS 


bought 


over- 


‘the iden of mak at @ permanent 
Mir Lewes were 


an 1876 with 
tot the ent try, and she and Dr, 
emong the Surrey bull 
yearn’ copyright, but so tremendous war the 
succeus—neven editions were printed during the 
first year—that Blackwood gave her a further 
£800 and relinquished the copyright, at the 
same time offering hor £2,000 for 4,000 copies 
of her next novel and a similar rate of Payment 
for further editions. “Adam Bede" 
quoted in the House of Commons before ‘the 
book had been published three montha, In 
commenting on a Bill, Mr. Charles Buxton, in 
the words of the inimitable Mrs Poyser, stated 
that “it wante to be hatched over again, and 
hatched different " 
Criticism of Bulwer-Lytton 

Amid the general chorus of praise Bulwer- 
Lytton almost alone found shortcomings in the 
hook, objecting to the use of dialect and also 
to Adam’s marriage. These, however, were 
not flaws in the eyes of George Eliot, who 
declared that she “would rather have her 
tot drawn than give up ST opt se tley 

it was not surprising that mili 
with the district in which the ection of “ Adam 
Bede ” was laid should have been able to guess 
at the originala of some of the characters in the 
novels. Talk was rife, and discussion of the 
“* persons of the tale” led to curiosity as to the 
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identity of the author. A friend of the author's 
actually wrote to her asking whether she had 
read George Eliot’s books, and at the same 
time informed her that the wmter of them hved 
in the district. 

This gifted individua), he went on to say, 
was receiving nothing from the publishers for 
* Adam Bede "—he had given them the book. 
The secret of the authorship had been revealed 
to Blackwood alone soon after the appearance 
of “ Scenes of Clencal Lite.” but, as it seemed 
probable that doubt about it might lead to 
confusion and annoyance, no further trouble 
was taken to cover the writer's identity. 

A weries of remarkable novels followed, 
varying in topic but all marked with the 


AN UNFAILING CHAMPION 








George Henry Lewes, the boibent end versatile writs, 
tender devotion, encouragement, and sympathy 
Wutarted ro: powerful at influence’ on George El 





unmistakable stamp of geni 
Mill on the Floss.” in 186] i 
in 1862-3 °* Romola.” and in 1886" Felix Holt” 
—all were welcomed by an ever-increasing army 
of readers. In 1868 she produced The Spantsh 
Gypay. a blank-verse drama, and in 1874 a 
volume of verse, “ The Legend of Jubal and 
Other Poems.” The novel “ Middlemarch.” 
@ wondertul atudy of Engliah character. supreme 
among its kind in English literature. was 
ublished in 1872. and waa followed in 1876 
“ Daniel Deronda.” a work of great distino- 
tion, but in its nature not calculated to make 
@ very wide appeal. 
Two years after the appearance of ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda ” came the death-blow to her artistic 
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_Death of George Lewes 


vitality. For some time George Lewes's health 
had been failing. Late in 1878 he became 
seriously ill—and he died on the 28th November 
at “ The Priory,” Regent's Park, the house 
which, of all others, is so intimately associated 
with George Eliot's memory, for it was the 
scene of those famous Sunday afternoon recep- 
tions, which were frequented by the large circle 
of her friends and admirers of her genius. 

From this shock she never really recovered, 
although she was to enjoy a few more yeara 
of quiet happiness. She corrected the proofs 

f “The Impressions of Theophrastus Such,” 
a collection of essays which Lewes had approved, 
but she wrote no more. 

Marriage to Mr. Cross 

Once more Herbert Spencer was the means, 
though thin time indirectly, of bringing light 
into her life. In 1867 he had introduced 
Lewes to a Mrs. Cross, and the Leweses and 
Crosses had become intimate friends. After 
Lewes’ death Mrs. Crosa’s son, John Walter 
Cross, a banker, had proved himself a sym- 
pathetic and helpful adviser. Similarity of 
tastes led to companionship, and on the 6th 
May, 1880, George Eliot and Mr. Cross married, 

After returning from the honeymoon she had 
serious illness. From this she partially 
recovered, but, shortly after moving to Cheyne 
‘Walk, Chelsea, she caught a chill. which brought 
on a fresh attack, from which she never rallied. 
She died on the 22nd December, 1880. 

George Eliot a wide and reflective 
intellect. In her generous tolerance she was 
keenly anxious to appreciate all the good that 
dwells beneath the commonplace. She had a 
quick sympathy with the nobler aspirations, 
and a remarkable insight into the perplexitics 
that beset even the strongest minds. Her wit 
is both playful and pungent. In her earlier 
novels, and in “ Middlemarch.” she has drawn. 
unforgettable pictures of an England that has 
Jong since passed away. 

‘The Performers in Her Dramas 

Her little dramas are acted by quite ordinary 
performers, but, by her intellect, become parts 
of the great drama of life; her village com- 
munities, with their simple thoughts and cus- 
toms, are treated as subsidiary elements in 
the vast social organism. And if in some of 
her other novels the philosophical preoccupation 
becomes too intrusive, we oan never cease to 
be thankful for the mind that created the 
famous conversationa at the Rainbow Inn, and 
the irresistible sophistries of the immortal 
Mrs. Poyser. 

{See George Eliot's Life, as Relsted in Her Letters 
and Journals,” edited by J, W. Cross (3 volr., 1385-7)3 

“George Eliot,” by Leslie Stepben. in the Englidh 
Men of Letters Series (1902); and the Life by Ovcar 
Browning (1896). 
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MOZART 





The GREATEST of MUSICAL PRODIGIES 
The Incomparable Composer, Mozart, Who Won Fame in Early Bovhood, Lost His 
Popularity in Early Manhood, and Finally was Laid to Rest in a Pauper's Grave 


THE most charming of the world’s master 
musicians was born on the 27th January, 
1756, in the ancient town of Salzburg. 
The Mozart family originally belonged to the 
artisan classes, but Leopold Mozart, Wolf- 
gang's father, hed improved his position in 
the world very considerably. He was an 
accomplished musician, and was appointed to 
act as “ vice-kapellmeister“ at the court of 
Sigismund, the archbishop of Salzburg. 

A devout Catholic, 
a cultivated and witty 
personality, Leopold 
Mozart made for himself 
@ particular niche in the 
busy life of the little 
court, and, in addition 
to his official duties, 
he also found time to 
teach music to the 
children of many of 
Salzburg’s best families. 

The “ vice-kapellmeis- 
ter's Tile wae @ good- 
tempered, easy-going, 
and beautiful eae 
She had seven children, 
but only two, Wolfgang 
and his elder sister, 
Maria Anna (born July, 
1751), survived infancy. 
At an early age this sis- 
ter showed considerable 
musical talent, which 
her father began to 
cultivate by giving her 
lessons on the clavier. 
Three-year-old Wolfgang 
was once present at 





He 
whole performance 
with immense interest, and, as soon as the 
olavier was abendoned by his father and 
siater, he climbed on to the music-stool and 
began to pick out thirds with his small hands, 
while his astonished and delighted father 
looked on, 

Thenceforth it became young Wolfgang's daily 
pleasure to strum the clavier, and soon he 
began to play from memory the more striking 
passages in his sister's exercises. In this way 
he continued to teach himself until his fourth 
birthday, when his conscientious father took 
him in hand and began to give him lessons. 


THE WONDER-CHILD OF MUSIC 


|. Learning music came so easly and naturally to Mozart 
that, when he was in his fifth year, he began to compose 
many delightful Little pieces for himself. 


His wonderful progress amazed his father, 
experienced music-mastcr though the latter 
wan, and in a very short while the little boy 
‘ax playing simple minucts and similar pieces 
correctly and in evact time. During his fifth 
Year, moreover, be began to compose for 
himself. There still existe o little piece that 
he composed during the summer of 1762, 
which, though, of course, it lacks originality, 
nevertheless exhibit» a ximple melody worked. 
out in’ a form which 
Mozart wax later to 
make peculiarly hix own. 

Asa child, Mozart 
applied himself with the 
utmost diligence and 
enthusiann to whatever 
tank had in hand, 
and this quali was 
to distinguish him all 
through hfe. Kor ea- 
ample, when he was 
initiated into the mys- 
tories of arithmetic, he 
gave himaelf up to its 
study wholeheartedly, 
and walls, tables, and 
floor would all be covered 
with row, ot chalk 
figures. During his 
childhood, morcover, 
such was the delicacy 
of his ear for music 
that any wind or dis. 
cordant noise actually 
terrified him, Above all 
things, he hated the 
horn; “ merely holding 
a hom towards hin,” 
wrote a friend of the 
Mozart family,“ ter- 
tified him as much as 
if it had been a loaded pistol.” 

During the year 1762 Leopold Mozart 
Tesolved to turn the musical talent of his two 
children to account by producing them aa 
“infant prodigies.” By way of a trial trip, 
he took them to Munich for a week or more. 
There both Wolfgang and Maria Anna dis- 
tinguished themselves, and were asked to 
play before the elector himself. A few months 
afterwards they set out for Vienna, making 
the tedious journey by easy stages. The fame 
of the two children had preceded them, so 
that everyone was ready to patronize. 
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On the 13th September, Leopold Mozart 
received an imperial command to take his 
children to play before the court. Wolfgang's 
playing, especially, surpassed all expectations , 
the emperor called him * a little magician. 
and the ladies of the court did their very 
best te spoil the btile boy Wolfgang, how- 
ever, cared more for his music than tor ther 
attentions, to which he submitted somewhat 
impatiently. On subacquent visits to court 
the boy musician played with the empress’s 
children wath complete contentment. His 
favourite wus a little garl, the Archduchess 


THE MASTER OF BEAUTIFUL MELODY 





ae pace nan ee 
‘was the taster of the most beautiful melody, 
Marie Antuinctte, who eventually died on the 
scaffold im Paris in the days of the Resolution. 
An o result of thw Viennese expedition 
Leopold Mozart beeame convinced of the 
talents and popularity af his children, and he 
determined to take them all the way to Paris, 
#0 that they might repeat thei success there. 
Stopping many timer on the way, the family 
arrived in the French capital towards the end 
ot the year 1763. 
By mean» of a little influence Leopold 
managed to get himself and his children 
introduced to Mme. de Pompadour, then the 
most important women in France. Wolf- 
gang thought her ” "a nice lady.” and wanted 
to kiss her. “nice lady," however, 
thought otherwise, and pushed away the 
child, who indignantly eaclaimed: “Who 


‘As a composer Mozart takes 


skill, tor 
‘he 








Arrives in London 


is this that does not want to kiss me ?—the 
empress (of Austria) kissed me!” 

Nevertheless, Mme. de Pompadour opened the 
doors of Versailles to the Mozarte, 
children performed before the court. aheving 
another great success, Naturally this intro- 
duction served to open to them all the doors 
of fashionable Paris, and until May, 1764, 
when they moved on to London, Wolfgang 
and his sister were kept busily at work, ful- 
filling engagements and obtaining a “good 
income, In London the now inevitable success 
wax repeated. George ITT and Queen Charlotte 
were both delighted with Wolfgang’s mar- 
vellous playing, for by now he was a really 
accomplished performer on the clavier, or 
organ, and had also already published several 
amall volumen of his own compositions. Yet 
he had only just celebrated hin ninth birthday, 

His R6le of “Infant Prodigy” 

‘Thus Mozart had the somewhat tiresome 
réle of “infant prodigy” firmly fastened to 
him. Vienna, Paris, and London had each in 
turn acclaimed him, to nay nothing of many 
smaller cities. In fuct, during his stay in Eng- 
land he was advertised as the “ Wonder of 
Nature.’ He naturally came in for much 
petting, ‘which can have done him no good at 
all, but he aleo heard the best music of each 
city in turn, so that beture he was twelve 
years ald he could boast a far better musical 
education than many mature municiany. More. 
over, this great wealth of eaperience, received. 
during his most impressionable years, served 
him eacellently in later life, and enabled him 
to infu a brilliance, a finish, and a vernatility, 
still unrivalled, into hy own scorer, 

Shortly before the end ot 1766 the Mozart 
family returned to Nalzburg, and Wol 
was put to work upon solid mmnicul studies. 
However, withm nine months, he was again 
teken to Vienna, where he caught smallpox and 
nearly died. The following year he was back 
again in the Austrian capital, and was at once 
received at court and put through his paces. 

Professional Intrigues and Jealousy 

Owing to professional intrigues and a new 
wave of royal economy, this tour was not nearly 
so successful for the Mozarts a» the former 


had been, Nevertheless, at the emperor's 
suggestion, Wolfgang composed an opera 
called La Finta Semplice, which was not 


performed owing to the activities of the jealous 
court musicians, who scented a coming rival 
in the composer. 

Leopold Mozart's indulgent master, the 
archbishop of Salzburg. heard af the opera, 
when, in 1768, the Mozarte had once more 
returned to their home. and he ordered a per- 
formance to take place in his palace. The opera 
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[| Amazing Feat of Memory 


eo appealed to the archbishop’s fancy that he 
at once appointed Wolfgang his ~ kapell- 
meister.” This appointment was only an 
honorary one, involving no duties. so that 
Leopold Mozart resolved to complete his son's 
musical education by taking him to Italy. 
and for this sunny country father and son 
eet out in December, 1769. 


money enough on the journey to cover travel- 
ling expenses, Journeying by leisurely stages. 
the Mozarts reached. Italy before Christmas. 
The boy musician was received everywhere 
with that enthusiasm which was becoming 
by now as wearisome aa it 
was gratifying. In fact, 
Mozart senior wrote home: 
“There is no need to say 
how Wolfgang is received.” 
Finds a New Friend 

By the end of January 
they were at Milan, where a 
warm friend and patron was 
found in the Austrian gov- 
ernor-general, Count Joseph 
von Firmian, who showed 
his young countryman every 
possible kindness. _ Hence 
they moved on to Bologna, 
and so arrived at Florence 
by the end of March, The 
short stay at Bologna proved 
most important, as there 
Wolfgang won the approval 
of Ciovanni Martini, a vener- 
able cleric, who was then 
the acknowledged arbiter of 


all Italy in matters of musical a, poth Wolfgang and, ius uster were pfted with muncal talent, ther father 


taste. Martini became en- deaded to turn 
chanted with the boy, and his 
approbation ensured all doors being opened 
and all audiences assembling in readiness for 
Mozart's wonderful playing. 

At Florence Wolfgang formed an almost 
passionate friendship with an English boy 
of hia own age. Thomas Linley by name. 
This boy was studying the violin under Nardini, 
an illustrious fessor of the city, and he and 
his new friend would play together by the 
hour, each on his favourite instrument. They 
parted most tearfully, after exchanging gifts, 
and never met again, poor Linley being drowned 
in England at the age of twenty-two. 

During Holy Week Wolfgang and his father 
arrived in Rome, whither his fame had pre- 
eeded him. Shortly after his arrival, he met 
a cardinal, who asked him bis name. On 








It was mn this role that they vin! 


MOZART 


hearing it. he exclaimed: “What! Are 

the famous boy of whom I have heard so mucl 
On the day of his arrival in the Eternal City, 
Mozart went to the Sistine Chapel to hear 
the famous Aisenre of Allegri aung. This 
composition was must jealously guarded, and 
uone of the singers was allowed to remove or 
copy the secure on pain of instant excom- 
munication. 

But owing to Mozart's amazing memory 
the secret now leaked out. On returning to 
his lodging. after the service in the Sixtine 
Chapel had ended. the boy ant down and 
wrote out the entire score. The accuracy 
of his version wan afterwards teated by Christo- 
fori, one of the papal musicians, who found 
scarcely a wrong note. The tale of this feat 








THE TWO INFANT PRODIGIES AND THEIR FATHER 






ita to account, and 





duce them as “ infant vt 
rartra, France, and England 


naturally got abroad, and created an immense 
sensation Even the Pope came to hear of 
it, and wa» deeply impressed. 

Following a vit to Naples, which they 
found first too cold and then oppremively 
hot, the Mozarts returned to Rome in June. 
A few days after his arrival Wolfgang received 
an honour that was quite unexpected. He 
was received in audience by the Pope, and 
invested with the order of the Golden Spur. 
His father was delighted. “ You may imagine 
how I laugh.” he wrote to Salzburg, “ to hear 
him called Signor Cavaliere.” The boy, how- 
ever, did not set much store by his newly- 
acquired rank. He was always perfectly 
modest and simple-natured—music, not orders, 
was what interested and pleased him. 
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From Kome father and son turned home- 
wards, though they broke their journey often 
enough, sometimes for months at a time. 
Passing through Bologna once more, they 
came to Milan, where a lengthy halt was 
called in order that Wolfgang might write 
an opera to be produced at Christmas. Pro- 
gresa on this work was sadly interrupted by 
those intrigues and jealousies which seem 
inseparable from anything connected with 
opera. Critics and rivals laughed at the idea 
of an opera by a boy of fourteen. 

An Operatic Success 

Nevertheless, in| December Wolfgang per- 
sonally conducted his composition at its fins 
performance at La Scaln (the Milan opera 
house, then the largest in Europe). In a 
few minutes all the critics and detractors were 
silenced, for Mitridate turned out a complete 
BUCECHD. 

This triumph crowned Wolfgang’s already 
triumphant tour, and he then resumed the 
jeurncy to Salzburg. although his father could 
not resist making short stays at Turin, Verona, 
Venice, and Padua, in order to taste the full 
flavour of his son’s reputation “ just onco 
more." The pair arrived home during March, 
1771, bearing with them two commissions— 
for an opera and a serenata—which Wolfgang 
wet to work upon without delay. 

He had left Salzburg a child—he returned 
a queer mixture of a naive boy and a mature 
man of the world. He posseswed a complete 
knowledge of courts and their conceptions, 
adulation and even adoration had been showered: 
upon hin handsome boy's head. yet he still 
retained a candour, a simple directness. and 
At openness of dixponition. that were as delight- 
ful as they were unexpected. 

Result of His Italian Visit 

He bad guined immensely by thia visit to 
Italy. He had there competed with master 
composers on their own terms, and had sur- 

weed them. He hed. in fact, found his 

. wnurically speaking. He would develop 
in future, but would not alter radically. More- 
over, he was technically equipped to cope 
with any musical problem whatsoever. 

At the end of 1771 Leopold Mozart's master, 
the good archbishop of Salzburg, died, and in 
the spring of the following year Hieronymus, 
Count of Colloredo, was elected to succeed 
him. The new archbishop disliked music as 
heartily os Sigismund had loved it—in fact, 
any intellectual pursuit bored him incredibly. 
Although he retained his position. 

Mozart could no longer hope for the 
treatment he had hitherto received. and he 
grew gradually poorer and poorer. Wi 
however, continued to produce much the 
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___ _ _His Fortune Changes 


first quality with amazing industry. Every 
year 2 visit was paid to Milan to produce & 
new opera, and each new work surpassed its 
in brilliance and orca though 
These artistic successes, tifyi 
they were, drained the family exchequer rather 
than replenished it. Things actually became 
#0 bad by 1777 that Leopold Mozart applied 
to the archbishop p Jor extended art of al 
for the purpose ing a fessional tour. 
The archbishop refused, for, he said, he dis- 
approved of * that system of begging.” A 
family council was held, and it was decided 
that Wolfgang, now aged twenty-one, should 
resign his honorary position and undertake 
a tour on his own account, accompanied only 


by his mother. 
Leopold Mozart's Advice 

On hearing of this plan the archbishop was 
furious, but he could do nothing to prevent 
its execution. Accordingly Wolfgang resigned, 
to the regret of the people of Salzburg, and 
set out with his mother in September. Their 
first object. was to raise money. “Money 
making.” wrote Leopold Mozart to his son, 
“* must en, all your attention, and economy 
must be all your care, otherwise a journey is 
of no profit ; on the contrary, it brings a man 


into debt.” 
This tour ved a dismal failure. At 
Mannheiin Wolfgang fell violently in love, and 


on hearing of this father at once ordered 
him on to Paris, where he arrived in March, 
1778. There his former success seems to have 
been forgotten. He was reccived coldly, and 
then his mother fell seriously ill. For a month 
or more she struggled on, but on the 3rd July, 
to Wolfgang's great sorrow, she died. Griet. 
stricken and despairing, he left Paris, and 
travelled alowly homewards, arriving at Salz- 
burg during June, 1779. Humbly submitting 
himeeclf to the archbishop, he wes reinstated 
in_ hia old position, with the addition of a 
salary of about £50 per annum. 
Optimistic Outlook on Life 

disastrous tour marked the turning- 
point in Mozart’s fortunes, In his childhood 
he had been the spoilt darling of the musical 
world. Henceforth he was to know little 
but hardships and insulta. Yet he recsived 
the one just as he had accepted the other, 
with gentleness, good humour, and an unfailing 
submission. Patiest such external circum- 
stances mati nothing in comparison to 
the wovld of msi in which he ved his real 

fe. 

For a year or two he was forced to remain 
at the archbishop’s court. This peculiarly un- 
pleasant prelate delighted to treat him with 
every possible contempt and rudeness, although 
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Sinks into Debt 


it flattered his vanity that so distinguished a 
musician should be attached to his service. 
Finally, Hieronymus made himeelf so objec- 
tionable that Tt resigned and went to 
Vienna, in the hope of being able to keep 
himeelf by giving music lessons. 

Luckily the emperor and the Archduke 
Maximilian took an interest in Mozart. and. 
soon after his arrival in the Austnan capital, 
commissioned him to 
com, an opera in 
German, This he 
did, lucing © Die 
Enifuhrung aus dem 
Serail, which was per- 
formed with smimente 
success during July, 
1782. Thus aided, 
Mozart managed to 
serape along, though 
he existed rather 
than lived. 

In spite of his 
poverty he now mar- 
Tied a younger sister 
of his former Mann- 
heim inamorata, a 
lady named Constance 
Weber, who was in 
all ways his inferior, 
and who added no- 
thing to his happiness, 
but greatly to his 
penury. The wedding 
took place in St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, on 
the 16th August, 1782. 
Thriftless a im- 
provident, the newly- 
married i 


soon 
sank deep 


mo 


Fnto debt, 
and though Mozart 
composed endlessly, 
gave lessons, and 
conducted _ concerts 
at court, his expen- 


diture always out- 
stripped his income. 
‘During the next five 
years Mozart produced oT woking 
sreatof his best known. te ctua te belore xt could be completed. 


and most character- kom 
istic works. Those two enchanting operas, The 
Marriage of Figaro and Don Juan, belong to 
this period. There is a tradition that the over- 
ture for Don Juan was composed by Mozart only 
during the twenty-four hours preceding the 
first ance, He is said to have worked 
at it all through the night, while his wife told 
him fairy stories to keep him awake. 
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MOZART 


At the end of 1787 Mozart was appointed 
“kammercompositor “ to the emperor. with a 
salary of 800 guiden (£80)—not a very princely 
sum Still, it was something, and Mozart 
worked away as hard as ever before. Two 
years later, Frederick Wilbam IE, King of 
Prussia. offered him a post at Potedam at 
about six times the salary he was then in 
Teempt of. Overjoyed at the prospect, though 


THE STRICKEN MUSICIAN AT WORK ON HIS LAST COMPOSITION 


frenmedly to fimsh tis Requiem, for he feared that 
Hour after hour he would mt, propped up im hus 


‘hus very soul lost in the ardour of lux most noble compoation. 


loath to leave Vienna, Mozart sought the 
emperor's permission to accept the post. 
“ Are you going to desert me then?” asked 
his royal master. The reproach so stung 
Mozart that he remained where he was—to 
starve gradually. 

In 1790 the emperor died, and Leopold IL 
i in his stead. Poor Mozart feared 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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for his precious 800 gulden, but all was well, 
and his appointment was confirmed. He then 
entered upon the last period of his career. and 
worked, if that were powsible, harder than 
before. In September. 179]. The Magic Flute, 
his Jast and most brilliant opera, was produced, 
and it scored a great success But this Mozart 
inttle heeded. He was working frenziedly to 
finish his Heguiem, for he feared that he would 
die cre it could be completed. 
Commissioned by a Stranger 

A wtranger had called upon him ouc day 
and commissioned the Hegutem, and had paid 
4 sum of money in advance. 

Mozart firmly believed that this visitor was 
sent from another world to warn him of hisdeath, 
and he, therefore, put all his soul into making 
this last his greatest composition — Once again 
the ptranger called. but the Aeguiom was not 
then finished, Leaving more money for the 
wiwek musician, he departed A third time he 
returned to find his commision still incomplete 
— and its composer dead 

Overwrought, overworked. and = under- 
nourished, poor Mozart had dicd on the sth 
1h ber, using hin last breath to instruct 
friend how to finish off the great Requiem, 
Nest day he wa» buried in a pauper grave, 


THE WONDERFUL COMPOSER 





or overwor! 1d undec- 





inutractioss to bis Tread 
‘he passed away. 


nounshed, Mozart died on the sth December, 
waamayer for the completion of his Reewiem, a work which 
the composer's death, his friend reverently completed the work as Mozart bad 


His Wonderful Music 


& circumstance which was a disgrace and 1 
slur upon the emperor and his court, as well 
as his fellow musicians. The afternoon was 
a rainy one, so even his friends turned back, 
and Mozart's coffin was carried to its grave 
unattended and unheeded. It is said that 
the musicians of Vienna rejoiced greatly over 
his death, since. now he was gone, there was 
no one against whose perfection their own 
faults would be so glaringly obvious. 

As a composer Mozart takes his place in 
the very first rank. For skill, for finish, for 
technical perfection, be has no equal—there 
is no trace of imperfection, of hesitation, or of 
indecision in any one of his masterly scores. 
He was the mas of a boundless wealth of 
melody and a te sense of beauty, 

Always Fresh, Never Affected 

Wolfgang Mozart's real and outatanding genius 
as @ composer becomes most apparent when 
his three great operas (Don Juan, The Marriage 
of Figaro, and The Magic Flute) are compared 
with those of anyone else, He is always treah, 
never hackneyed. affected, or stilted, and there 
is never heard the creaking of the machinery 
which ip +0 loud in mort operas. 

[ave aves by 0, Jahn (translation, Isn2), V. Wilder 
(translation, 10h). and E. JTalmes (17) | 


PASSES ON TO IMMORTALITY 
of *, 






-, With bis last breath he issued 
set his on finishii 
wished. 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION 





y A MODERN READER of the HEAVENS 
amille Flammarion, Who through Long Years of Communmg with the Sky Tells 


Us the Wonderjul Tale of 


ASTRONOMY is probably the oldest of 
all the sciences. Chaldean shepherds, 
watching over their flocks through the brilliant 
Mesopotamian night, early observed the regu- 
larities and concordances among the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and ever since 
mankind has been 
watching the stars. 
Ancient sstronumy, 
moreover, was the 
most ae jue 
among the sciences. 
for could not he who 
watched tho stars 
foretell future ovents 
from their courses ¢ 
Were not astrology, 
magic, divination, 
and all occult; mat- 
tera placed in the 
astronomer’s handn? 
With the Renain- 
sance all these pic- 
turesquo trapping, 
fell away, and Gali- 
leo, Kepler, Coper- 
nious, and Newton 
reduced astronomy 
to an exact scienco— 
in fact, to the most 
exact and mathe- 
matical of all 
branches of natural 
kmowledge. In spite 
of this a flavour of 
romance still clung 
‘to thoee who devoted 
their lives to the 
apparently useless 
taak of scanning the 


‘ling 
the tale of the stars, 
and latterly astron- 
omy has once more 
become enveloped in 
@ mantle of mystery. 

Reoent discoveries 
have shown that undreamed-of possibilities still 
await us in space, and astronomy has again 
caught hold of the popular imagination. Con- 

icuous among modern observers is the great 
astronomer, Camille Flammarion, who 
has, as it were, int the heavens anew 
for us, and has devoted his career to unfathom- 
ing the mysteries of the stars. 
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THE ASTRONOMER’S THIRD EYE 


At his telescope in bis observatory at Juvisy, which substantial, 
‘welkequipped establishment waa in worthy of the 
‘master mind that directed it. 





the Stars in ther Courses 


Camille Flammarion was born on the 26th 
February, 1842. His father, Etienne Jules 
Flammarion, was the won of a farmer, and had 
been brought up te husbandry, but, by the 
time hix xon wax born, he had left the fields 
and established bimvelf in a small business at 
Montigny-le-Roi, a 
town in the depart- 
ment of Haute- 
Marne. France. 

Camille wan the 
eldest of four, and 
from hin earliest 
childhood gave 
signs of possessing: 
a yenliarly lively 
intelligence. Hin 
mother, a quick. 
witted woman, did 
not fail to notice 
these agin of future 
brilliance, and de. 
termined that her 
eldest, son whould 
one day become a 
dintinguished 
member of society. 

To thin end she 
planned to «tart hin 
education ay soon 
as possible, but the 
little boy scarcely 
needed any teach. 
ing. When four 
years old he learned 
to read, and at five 
to write. At six he 
was already the best 
pupil in his class 
at the local school 
in arithmetic and 
grammar, Lersona 
were no trouble to 
him, for to learn 
for the 
Jearning scemed to 
he his only desire. 
The schoolmaster of Montigny soon perceived 
Camille's unusual talents, and took special 
pains to develop them so far as he was able. 
Flammarion remained a grateful and firm 
friend of his old schoolmaster until the latter’s 
death, but, while still « child, i ame and 
spelling, Camille had already tu: is atten- 
tion to matters beyond the school curriculum. 


every resi 
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On. the 8th October, 1847, an annular eclipse 
of the sun occurred, which was visible at 
Montigny. Madame Flammarion, accordingly, 
placed a basin of water out of doors, and inte 
this her five-year-old son gazed, enthralled at 
the reflected image of the eclipse. Camille was 
tremendously impressed by what he saw, asked 
endless unanswerable questions, and, when it 
was all over, inquired when the neat eclipse 
would take place. 

Preparing for the Next Eclipse 

The neat visible eclipse occurred on the 28th 
July, 1851, and Camille prepared for its coming 
hy ‘hmoking ® piece of a broken window-panc 
over a candle flame. This time hix interest 
wos even more intense, and he would not rest 
until he had made his schoolmaster explain 
exuctly how and why eclipses of the sun took 
place. Thus did a famous astronomer take 
hin first lesson in the subject which was to 
become his life study. 

This first lesson proved so fascinating that 
Camille determined not to wait & moment 
before learning more about such matters. 
He contrived to get hold of an old-fashioned 
book, which caplained the motions of the 
beavenly hedies, and over thin dusty tome he 
porcd coanelonsly, with puckered brow and pursed 
ips, for he foun ity explanations and diagrams 
very confusing. Nevertheless, he — gathered 
from its pages an idea of the general errai 
ment and periodic movements of the solar 
hyston. But xtill the stars remained unex- 
plained. He knew that there were men who 
understood the ktars and their motions, and he 
determined that he, too, should one day have 
as much knowledge ax they. 

Educated for the Church 

Mme. Flammarion was an exceedingly devout 
Catholie, and her ambition wak that her son 
might one day be a priest, perhaps even & bishop. 
She spared no paina with hia religious education, 
taking him to mass and vespers with her several 
timer cach week. When he was old enough, 
he became an acolyte in the church of Montigny. 
By reason of hix connexion with the Church, 
Flammarion, at the age of nine, started to 
learn Latin from the parish priest. He took to 
his new task like a duck to water, and soon was 
xpending all his spare time at hi» Latin, in which 
he made great ETRE. 

Ko saxiduoux was the boy at all his lessons, 
and so studious in disposition, that his father 
could have wished him a little more idle. This 
child, not yet in hix teens, seemed to care only for 
knowledge, while anything practical or merely 
useful completely failed to hold hix interest. 
His father feared that be would grow up a 
dreamer—leared, perhaps, but unable to 
earn his living—but Mme. Flammarion rejoiced 
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His Parents’ Misfortune { 
at her son's studious disposition, for what, 
thought she, could be more fitting in one 
destined for the Church? In spite of his 
father's headshakings, therefore, Camille was 
went, in 1852, to the ecclesiastical seminary st 

, & neighbouring country town. 
Pr he next lour years marion remained 
at this seminary, learning mu very 
happy, in spite of the rigid discipline of the 
establishment. During these years misfortune 
overtook his nta. Over-ambitioua commer- 
cial schemes resulted in complete ruin for the 
family, which fell at a stroke from comparative 
case to the narrowest poverty. The house 
and furniture were sold, ond, provided only vith 
@ magnificent courage, Camille's parents went 
to Paris to start life afresh, leaving their boy 
at the seminary. 

Given a Thorough Training 

Living strictly by rule, Flammarion divided 
his time between duties in Langres Cathedral 
and instruction in Latin, history, geography, 
his native tongue, and mathematics, Possibly 
much of what he learnt was sadly out of date, 
but he was taught in « thorough manner, and 
this in itself was admirable mental discipline 
and training. He learnt to be orderly, precise, 
and logical in the daily habit of his mind, and 
Sline laid the esbentiel Foundations: for his brilliant 
future. 

In addition to cal out his prescribed 
labours, Flammarion found time to instruct 
himeelf in natural hist and astronomy 
in his spare time. Ail the phenomena of nature 
interested his rapidly developing mentality, 
but his greatest interest romained centred in 
the sky above his head. 

On tho 26th August, 1856, Flammarion bade 
Rood-bye to the seminary. It was prize- 
giving day, and all the pupils except Camille 
were carried off by their parents after the 
ceremony. He set off alone and on foot for 
Montigny, where the good curé, his mother’s 
friend, received him joyfully. Thenoe, on the 
morrow, he set out for Iloud, the home of 
his grandparents, where he found a sister, 
not yet three months old, of whose existence 
he had been ignorant. 

A Wonderful Experience 

After s pleasant country holida 
grandparents, Flammarion trav A 
going part of the way by diligence and the 
remainder in a primitive and uncomfortable 
train. But all the discomforte of his journey 
were immediately forgotten on arriving among 
his family, whom he bad not seen for two 
long years. For a week or so Paris seemed & 


with his 


veritable fairyland to this country-bred lad, 
ong Be speck he dey ona ite sighte 
and marvels. Especially did delight in 
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‘The famous French astronomer in his Ibbrary. 
began early to amass books, When, asa iad of aghteen, hus 
‘to see 20 many 





the many snimals in the Jardin des Plantes 
(the Paris zoo). Elephants, lions, crocodiles, 
Giraffes, all these were new and fascinating 
monsters, to gaze at which seemed the most 
enthralling occupation in the world. 

When sightseeing came to an end, the 
family sat down to consider an occupation 
for Camille, First an attempt was made to 
obtain a place for him at one of the great 
theological seminaries in the city, but financial 
stringency made this impossible. Eventually, 
he was apprenticed to s metal engraver and 
chaser, which position he gained owing to a 
certain facility in drawing rather than to 


anything else. Flammarion remained bound to 
this totally uncongenial occupation from the 


1856 until the spring of 1858. 
Years of Development 

These years, unhappy though they were 
in many ways, were, nevertheless, yearn 
immense development. For the first time 
Camille found himself in contact with a world 
that waa rough and callous, but alive and 


deeply int ing. By day he toiled hard in 
eee are wosksbon, busying himself with 
the menia} duties which fall to an apprentice’s 
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THE DISTINGUISHED ASTRONOMER AMONG HIS BOOKS 


books in a poor apprentice's attic. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


a 
ane | 


ii 


It waz sn this room that Napoleon beard of the fall of Pars. 


Flammnanon 
health broke down, the doctor who attended hum was astonushed 
lot The work was hari, and his master 
fed him none too well, and most lads, after 
working hours, would have been only too 
glad to rest. Not so Flammarion. His vivid 
curiosity and intellectual thirst, starved during 
the day, drove him to spend his evenings at 
the classes of the Association Polytechnique. 
Attends Drawing Classes 

Flammarion, in fact, regarded leinure only 
an an opportunity for study. Seeing a group 
of university students in the road one day 
he remarked, “ Aren't they lucky to be able 
to study all day? 1 can only do se at night. 
I wonder if they appreciate their good luck.” 
In addition to his cl at the Polytechnique, 
Flammarion also found time to attend an 
excellent drawing school, where he apphed 
himself diligently to improving his considerable 
natural talent. 

During the latter part of 1857, Flanmarion 
began to feel a hankering after authorship. 
So, with the confidence of youth, he sat down 
in his tiny attic bedroom and began work 
upon “ An Universal Cosmogony, a Study of 
the Primitive World.” Before the year ended, 
bulky manuscript had been completed, and 
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8 fair copy made of it by the author's thirteen- 
year-old sister. This copy, and the original 


both ends indefinitely without outraged Nature 
taking her revs . Flammarion was working 
fer too hard, he was alxo growing rapidly, 
and in May, 1858, his health suddenly broke 
down. The doctor who attended him, Edouard 
Fournié (he later beeame an eminent throat 
specialist), marvelled that the bedroom of a 
poor apprentice should contain so many works 
on astronomy and geology. Later, when he 
came across his patient's “ Universal (‘oumo- 
ABOUT TO COMMUNE WITH THE STARS’ 





Flammanon's first observatory was a derelict summer- 
‘house, which he rented with @ fnend. This served him 
until he built his observatory at Juvisy. 
gony,” curiosity gave place to gmazement. 
Some time afterwards the doctor called again 
on Flammarion. “A workshop ia not the 
Place for you,” he said; “I have put in a 
word for you + and you are going to 
the observatory as a pupil astronomer.” 
News such as this did Flammarion more 
good than any medicine, and he was soon well 
again. On the 24th June, at ten o'clock, 
dressed in his beat clothes and full of anxiety, 
he presented himeclf at the great Paria obser- 
vatory, and, astonished at his own audacity, 
asked the porter for M. Le Verrier, the 
director of the observatory. Le Verrier re- 
ceived him kindly, little knowing that to 
Flammarion he was already a kind of saint, 
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Becomes 2 Pupli Astronomer 
owing to his eminence as an astronomer. A 
few questions were seked and answered 


@ pupil astronomer—his dearest) ambitions 
had been realized. 
His Duties at the Observatory 

At first Flammarion occupied his time in 
performing routine calculations for his superiors. 
Soon after going to the observatory, however, 
he volunteered to help @ certain M. Chacomac 
in his observations, and thus first gazed at the 
marvels which a astronomical telescope 
reveals. Tt was as a pupil at the observatory 
that Flammarion grew from boyhood to man- 
hood, but not without all the usual question- 
ings and problems and difficulties which attend 
that process. 

These he has candidly discussed in his 
“ Mémoires,” and his remarke therein would 
be hard to surpass for sound sense and sin- 
cerity. During his years as « pupil astron- 
omer he published his first book, entitled “La 
Pluralité des Mondes Habités ” (‘‘ The Plurality 
of Inhabited Worlds”), 8 work of remark- 
shle erudition and penetration considering ita 
author’s youth and comparative inexperience. 

During his twentieth year Flammarion. began 
to show too independent and curious a 
for that lover of strict routine and discipline, 
Le Verrier, At the conclusion of four of 
faithful apprenticeship he began to feel a desire 
for greater experience. Accordingly, he ieft 
Le Verrier and his observatory and entered 
the Bureau des itudes (an institution 
similar to the National Physical Laboratory in 
England), where he had obtained a satisfactory 

minor appointment. 

Here, in spite of the fact that his astronomical 
career was interrupted, Flammarion gained 
valuable experience and knowledge of other 
branches of physical science. In 1863 he also 
os upon journalism, and contributed 
to several papers, thus gaining literary experi- 
ence, which Bos ‘made him, with the possible 
exception of Professor Huxley, the most 
fluent of all scientists. 

No Thought for Amusement 

“* Polite conversations are, in general, stupe- 
fyingly banal.” So writes ion in hi 
“ Mémoires " in dealing with this period of his 
life, and this remark reflects his whole attitude 
to the world. Work, self-cducation, the satis- 
faction of an intense curicsity—these were all 
he lived for then. As for the usual amuse- 
ments of mankind, they simply failed to appeal 
to him, for in his astronomy, and in his philo- 
the ©: 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION’S PRIVATE OBSERVATORY AT JUVISY 


to mve up journalism and apply humself entirely to astronormy. He built and equipped 





1853 Flammarion was at last able 
a splendid observatory at Juvizy, Seine-et-Oise, and thither he retired to devote 
tis heart, making many impoctant observations and wrlting several lescinating books, 


sophical discussions, he found far richer enter- 
tainment, Yet in addition to all there activities 
he found time. between 1864 and 1865. to write 
a work entitled “Les Mondes Imaginaires 
et les Mondes Reels” (‘Imaginary and Real 
Worlds”). This book proved so popular that 
by 1911 it had run into twenty-four editions. 

In 1866 Flammarion left the Bureau des 
Longitudes. Owing to the influence of the 
historian. Henri Martin, who had become his 
firm friend, Flammarion was offered a post 
on the editorial staff of the Aiécle. one of the 
premier daily papers in Paris. He accepted 
willingly, and thenceforward, for many years, 
it was ‘his lot to live in the hurly-burly of 
daily journalism. Just as his duties at the 
Bureau had failed to occupy the whole of hix 
attention. so the Siécle failed to restrain hix 
many activities. In fact, the account of all 
he did during these busy years reads more like 
the work of three men. 

Journalist and Lecturer 

Besides his work on the Ssérle he contributed 
articles and reviews on astronomical questions 
to more than one popular scientific periodical. 
He inangurated and maintained a course in 
astronomy at the Association Polytechnique. 
and proved himvelf ax able a teacher ax he had 
been a student. Hix pupils found astronomy 
no cut-and-dried mass of facts and figures, but 
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the remainder of his life to the subject of 


rather an exciting combination of probloms, 

which their lecturer invited them to unravel 

with bix aid. He took a keen interest in 

aviation, discussed the problems of mechanical 

flight, and also made many asents in balloons. 
Sets Up an Observatory 

He cultivated the society of the most famous 
savants in Paris, compared their points of 
view, and pondered over their philosophies. 
He bought books, more books, and aguin 
books, until he had amassed a magnificent 
library, which formed his armoury and work. 
shop. Above all, he continued his astronomical 
researches, for they lay nearest to his heart. 
Helped by a friend named Armand Landrin, 
he set up a little observatory of his own, A 
derelict summer-house was rented, a telescope 
somehow or other obtained by rigorous econo- 
mies, and night after night Flammarion watched 
the heavens, searching for some new thing, 
verifying the work of those who had gone before, 
and dwelling on the mysteries of some favourite 
constellation. 

Thun disinterested, studious, hard working, 
entirely devoid of worldly ambition, Flam- 
i ved happy aud crowded years. Nothing 
broke in upon his peace of mind and his con- 
tented fabour until the terrible year 1870 
brought the armed might of Germany to the 
gates of Paris. Like every other Frenchman, 
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Flammarion is passionately patriotic, and. 
as the Prussian hordes drew near. he offered his 
services to his country. As a skilled observer. 
he was set to watch the activities of the troops 
besieging Paris. Day by day. with four com- 
panions, he watched the Germans through 
powerful telescopes, turning all the skill he had 
gained in scanning the heavens against his 
country’s enemies. When at last the end came. 
and Bumarck dictated his terms. no Frenchman 





A late portiat of tlammarion. Astronomer and 


philosopher, too, 
Flammanon has throughout a long and labonous life striven to 


verve maniand as well as acience. 


felt more hunniliated, more broken-hearted than 
the devoted astronomer. 

After the war. Flammarion once more 
returned to bis old life. convinced that in this 
way he could best serve France. and help ber 
to regain her place among the great nations of 
Europe. He felt that uo vovation other than 
his self-adopted one fitted either hin tempera- 
ment or his gifts. Until 1883 he continued 
to be connected with all that was best in French: 
journalism, while purming his astronumical 
researches with even greater zest and eagerness 
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A VETERAN WATCHER OF THE HEAVENS 


Retirement to Juvisy 


than previously. In 1863 Flammarion founded 
the review L'Astronomie, thus giving France 
a periodical devoted entirely to his beloved 
science. From the first the paper proved a 
success. It could. in fact, hardly help being 
sv. since it was conducted by a first-class 
astronomer, who was also a first-class journalist 
of wide experience. 

In 1883 circumstances permitted Flammarion 
to give up journalism and to devote himself, 
as he had always longed to do, exelu- 
sively to astronomy. He built an obser- 
vatory at Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise, and 
retired thither to devote himself to his 
pet subject. This observatory was no 
improvised affair of summer-houses and 
de ate economies, but a substantial, 
well-equipped establishment, in all re- 
spects worthy of the master mind that 
directed it. In 1887 Flammarion founded 
the Astronomical Society of France. 

Doyen of Astronomers 

With the work he has done at 
Juvisy we cannot adequately deal here. 
for its un involves a trained 
astronomical knowledge. His researches 
upon the double stars, and upon a host 
of other matters, including ‘ star-drift.” 
and the periods of numerous binaries. 
have Tong 8 since made him famoun, end 
to-day he is the doyen of astronomers, 
Fortunately his retirement to Juvisy did 
not mean any diminution of his literary 
output. and he published a setios of 
fascinating books in which astronomy 
is not so much explained or popularized 
aa linked up with the ordinary ideas and 
ideals of humanity. 

Not only is Flammarion an astrono- 
mer, he i also a philosopher. From 
gazing constantly at the heavens he has 
acquired something of a philosopher's 
wisdom, which he hax imparted to us 
in his books. Many of these, including 
“Astronomy for Amateurs,” “ Marvels of 
the Heavens.” and “Popular Astronomy,” 
have been translated into English, and 
they make most fascinating reading. 

Not until he was 78 yeara old did Flammarion 
marry. and then he took as his wife Gabrielle 
Renaudot, who had so ably assisted him in 
much of his work 

Through all hix long life Flammarion hae 
ever striven to serve science. and mankind. 
To we hin own words, ‘ Let us have confi- 
dence in the future . . . the chains of matter 
and of iuherited animalism will fall little by 
little. aud the enfrauchisement of human 
thought will gradnally lift us up into light 
and into liberty. 
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“THE BANGROFTS| 


TWO GIFTED INTERPRETERS of COMEDY 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, Who, Despite Warnings from Fricnds, Presented 


Humour to Their Audiences m 


HE poorly dressed child actresa. who had 

come from Bristol to make her London 
debut, felt very lonely and miserable as she 
stood on the great stage of the Lyceum Theatre 
awaiting her cue at the rehearsal, Never 
before had she seen a0 many people awembled 
on a stage, and as she stared into the great 
empty auditorium her heart sank. 

She had been accustomed to rehearsing 
under the direction of her parents, but now 
she found herself ordered about and corrected 
by a stern-looking stage-mannger, who used 
derstood and scencd to MRS. BANCROFT 
possess little patience. 
At the end of the scene 
he made no comment. 

As she stood in the 
wings, full of miserable 
doubts, she heard a 
cheerful voice whispering 
in her ear, “ Twenty 
pounds a week insisted 
upon, I think, after 
your first. appearance.” 

e speaker was a little 
man, who played the 
chief comedy part in 
the piece. His name, as 
yet comparatively un- 
known to the public, 
was John Lawrence 
Toole. His kindly words 
at a critical moment re- 
assured Marie Wilton. 

But she experienced 
further anxieties before 
her opportunity to con- 





vince the great London Mrs. Bancroft's interpretation of Lady Teazlein the School 
‘A few for Scandal wax unconventional, but lauda 
portrayed her character as Sheridan ha 


public came. 
days later one of the 
actresses in the second piece was taken ill, aud 
Marie Wilton was called upon to prepare a 
new told in addition to the one for which she 
had engaged. She had to sing, and she 
had never sung in a big theatre before. During 
the rehearsals, the great orchestra seemed to 
drown her utmost efforts. 

Once the dour stage-mani stopped her. 
“ Come, come, this won't do, Miss Wilton. If 
you don’t sing better than this, you must be 
taken out of the part.” 

Marie’s lip trembled. So much depended 
upon her success in both parts. She had not 
foreseen this second ordeal. Her own part she 
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a Natural and Simple Manner 


had played many times before, to the admira- 

tion of provineml audiences. She was fearful 

that any degree of success she might achieve 
in it would be more than counterbalanced hy 
her failure in the second piece. 

Then she found that she had made another 
friend. The conductor of the orchestra sud- 
denly stopped the music, “Are you musical 
director here as well ax xtage-mannger, sir { 
he asked Marie's persecutor. “ Allow me to 
know whether Miss Wilton is right or wrong. 
Her voice 1s not strong, but it 1 true to time 

AS LADY TEAZLE 8d tune, and I wish 1 
could say the same for 
everyone here,” He 
then arranged for the 
orchestru to play piano 
while Maric sang, and 
the difficulty was over- 
come. 

Marie triumphed in 
both her parts at the 
opening performance, 
but the stuge-manager, 
furious at being put in 
hin place, did hix utmost 
to prevent the fact 
from being recognized. 
Marie had moved the 
audience to tears by the 
pathos of her acting in 


the part of the boy 
Henri in Bel; +» the 
Mountebank, —Timudly. 


she waited in the wings, 
hoping to be allowed to 
take 4 cull before the 
curtain. Seeing her, the 
sluge-manager remarked 
sharply, “Now then, 
Miss Wilton, go to your 
room.” Marie obeyed the command reluctantly. 

Upstairs in the dressing-room she flung 
herself into her mother’s arms and subbed out 
her disappointment. Suddenly, she heard a 
voice outside in the corridor. ‘ Miss Wilton, 
Miss Wilton, make haste ; you're to go before 
the curtain.” Jt was the call-boy. Marie 
rushed downstairs again, and went on the 
stage to receive a magnificent ovation. 

In the second piece her success was no less 
complete, and next day the newspapers were 
full of enthusiasm for the new child-actress at 
the Lyccum Theatre. 

Marie Wilton, whose parents were poor 
the Gra Hed Index 
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THE BANCROFTS 


provincial » was born in 1840. She 
Fee Be rrmvice cn ao chil autres 
before she could speak plainly. Most of her 
days were spent in learning new parta, and 
every evening was passed at the theatre. She 
had a doll which she took to bed with ber 
every night, but she never had time to play. 
Charles Kemble’s Prophecy 

Still, she enjoyed acting, and she put her 
heart and soul into ber parte. There were 
moments of pride that compensated for the 
drudgery and the abwence of childish games. 
“That child will make a great actress,” said 
Charles Kemble, after seoing her act Prince 
Arthur in ing John. Once she Played 
Fleaace to the Macbeth of Macready, 
about 1u retire from the stage. After the first 
performance, the great actor sent for Marie to 
come to his dressing-room, “I can see genius 
through those little windows,” he said, placing 
his hands over her eyes. 

Marie was soon as popular a favourite in 
London a she had been in the provinces. One 
night, during the run of Belphegor, there sat 
in the audience a boy and bis mother, both of 
whom wore deeply uffected by Marie’s ecting: 
The boy's name was Squire Banoroft. He 
had as et no hope of becoming an actor, nor 
did he dream that the little girl whose acting he 
vo much admired would one day become his 
wife and his partner in a great enterprise. 

Friendship with H. J, Byroa 

Marie obtained an engagement at the Strand 
Theatre, where she pluyed in the buriesques, 
extravagunzes, and comediettas which were 
then all the rage. She formed a valuable 
friendship with Henry James Byron, whose 
brilliant Inurlexques wore the talk of the town, 
and he cast her for many parts in his plays. 
To the success of these she ‘ly contributed, 
“ have never seen such @ thing.” wrote Charles 
Dickens, after seeing her in The Maid and the 
Mage. “I call her the cleverest girl I have 
seon on the stage in my time, and the most 
wingulurly original,” 

Byron’s popularity waned, and with it Marie 
Wilton'’s great vogue as a “ burlesque boy.” 
She applied in vain for different parts, one 
manager declaring that he could only associate 
her with “the merry sauciness of the boy 
cupid.” But she was now a young woman 
with her living to earn, and the situation 
became serious. 

One day she called upon her elder sister, 
Mrs. Francis Drake, and confessed her plight. 
Her brother-in-law, who was a wealthy man, 
listened very attentively to her stery. “How 
would it be,” he asked presently, “af you had 
a theatre of your own ? 

It seemed an audacious idea, and Marie was 
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An Ambitious Venture 


amazed, Of course, she had not the money to 
rent a theatre, although she knew that ahe had 
a certain following, and she poasessed the con- 
fidence of genius. 


The end of it was that Mr. Drake offered to 
put down £1,000 if Marie could find « theatre 
and engage a company. The money was to be 
paid back if the enterprise succeeded, but there 
was to be no question of its return otherwise. 

Overwhel: with joy and gratitude, Marie 
immediately began to make plans. was 
@ little theatre just off the Tottenham Court 
Road, on the site of the present Scala Theatre, 
which happened to be vacant at the time. 
It was known as the Queen’s, and owing to ita 
out-of-the-way situation it had been 
for many years as a white elephant. 

Renovating the “Dust-hole” 

In spite of the advice of her friends, who 
declared thet she would never succeed in trans- 
forming the “ Dust-hole,” as it was called, into 
® first-class theatre, Marie decided to rent the 
Queen’s, and change its name to the Prince of 
Wales. Once she had made up her mind, she 


pains in ing suitable alterations, 
with a view of utsucting feshionsble audiences, 


upholstered, and—luxury unknown 
carpet was laid’ Gown, ALL tale ence money 
a was wa. is cost: money. 
before the 07 of her first, season 
had only £150 left out of her £1,000, and 
she had contracted to lease the theatre for two 
years at a rental of £20 a week. 

Friends continued to esy failure, but 
Marie was determined, and she had the sy) 
of at least one member of her company. i 
was none other than the boy who had been 
charmed by her acting at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and who was now & young actor, eagerly await- 
ing his first London appearance. 

‘The two had wet at Liverpool, during 

two met at Li i a 
provincial tour, and Squire, Benoroft goon. 
found qualities to admire in Marie, apart from 
her acting ability. She, on her part, did not 
forget her friend when the chance came that 
was to make them both famous. 

Squire Bancroft was born on the 14th May, 
1841. His carly life was as far removed from 
theatrical affairs as Marie Wilton’s had been 
closely bound up with them. He came of an 
old established Yorkshire family connected 
with the Church and the navy. It was not 
until the death of his father, and the consequent 
diminishing of the family resources, that cir- 
cumstances began to 


career, 
Banoroft’s education was cut short, and many 


the Greus. 





His Ficst Engagement 





‘At the and of Sve years’ hard work, the Bancrofts had made fortune of f1¥0,000, und they then retired, 
magnificent house, situate im Berks pen 
Over the mantelpiece in’ che picture ia a ‘portrart of Sir Squire. 


to enjoy « welbearned rest. Their 
the most famous people in the land. 


plans were considered for a career that would 
not involve a costly preparation. Meanwhile, 
he often visited theatres with his mother, 
seeing Charles Kean in his last performances, 
Samuel Phelps, and that greatest of the little 
masters of the stage, Thomas Frederick Robson. 
“TI had been always ‘ stage-struck,’” he tells 
Us; pny, toys were little theatres, in which 
The Red. Rover and The Miller and His Men 
enjoyed. Tong runs.” But the idea of becoming 
an sotor waa ridiculed by his mother, and, had 
the family circumstances been better, it is 
probable that he would have experienced some 
difficulty in realizing his ambition. 
Determined to Become an Actor 

As he showed distinct business ability, he 
was sent to America to seek for a fortune, but 
he acon returned—without the fortune. His 
imagination had been fired by the acting . 
Edward Southern as Lord 
Our American Cousin, which he saw in "ew 
York, and he was determined to become an 
sotor. 

He obtained his firat engagement when he 





THE ACTOR'S MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY IN HIS LONDON HOME 


ny THE BANCROFTS 





tll young in years 


7 Square, London, has 0; doors to some of 





was nincteen, although, owing to the eye-gluss 
which defective eyesight compelled him to 
wear, he looked much older. One of his ap- 
pealing letters to theatrical managers interested 
an actor named Mercer Simpson, of Birmingham, 
who sent for him. 
Salary of One Guinea a Week 

“T left my home,” he says, * with a heart 
that was as heavy ss my purse was light, at 
daybreak on New Year's Day, 186], travelling 
by early train to Birmingham. It was cold 
and bleak when 1 walked up New Street to the 
Theatre Royal, and sent in my name to the 
manager. 1 remember well my impressions of 
the dimly lighted theatre, as 1 stood close to 
the footlights and talked my stage-struck 
project over, when, after kind advize, it was 
arranged that I might regard myself asa member 
tir the company, with salary of one guinea a 


er a long while Bancroft played what are 
known as “ straight " parte in such blood and 
thunder dramas as Sweeny Todd, the Barber of 
Fleet Street and Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life, 
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and in the old Adelphi type of heavy melo- 
drama. Tt- was long, time before be ovuld 
earn as much as £3 a week, and gain i. 
ence in Shakespeare and modern comedy. ‘At 
Dublin he played 1 Borachio in Much Ado About 
Nothing, and was complimented by Charles 
Kean, In four years he played 346 parte, but 
his career did not begin in earnest until he 
joined forces with Marie Wilton in her London 
venture at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
uve of the First Performance 

The first piece produced at the renovated 
Prince of ‘Wales Theatre was a little comedy 
entitled, appropriately enough, The Winning 
Hazard, which war followed by a burlesque. 
The youthful manageress’s feelings on the eve 
of the first performance are best described 
in her own words. 

“When 7 began to drew 1 was almost too tired to 
ntand, for I had been all day lookmy after everything 
and everybody. However, a» the moment approached 
for my fmt appearance an a manager, the exeitement 
round me; and when my cue came, J went on to my 
own little «tage without any npn of fetuue, It would 
be an affertation to pretend that 1 did not \uow that I 
wan & great favounte with the public: nt the warm 
welcome I reveived almost overwhelmed mo." 

The next me included a comedy, 
War to the Baye, by H. Jd. Byron, in which 
Bancroft made his first great success in Bas Pemed 

pe of in which be iocame moat popular~ 

he waa an extremely versatile actor— 
that of the swaggering, scheming man about 
town. During the following year ie Wilton 
paid back the £1,000 lent to her by her gener- 
ous brother-in-law, and from that day it never 

une necessary to borrow money again. 
Reads s Robertson Play 

About this time Marie Wilton was invited to 
read a play called Society, written by Thomas 
William Robertson, an author who, after many 
years of bitter struggle, had achieved one 
moderate success with a dramatic version of 
the life of David Garrick. Society, however, 
had been submitted to most of the leading 
actor-managers of the day, and not one of 
them had found it suitable. 

Society was quite unlike any play that had 
been produced in a London theatre for many 

. English comedy, as distinct from bur- 

ue, had sunk to @ very low level. Only 

artificia] plays were seen, in which the characters 

ke and behaved like wooden puppets. 

y French comediea were played, but the 

translations of these suffered from the same 

fault. There was not the meterial uf real 
life in them. 

Robertson made his characters talk and 
behave like real people. Hie plays marked the 
beginning of a new era in English comedy, or, 
rather, a closer approximation to its palmier 
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days. He had neither the brilliant language 
of Congreve nor the sparkling wit of Sheridan, 
but he came nearer to these two great play- 
wrights than any writer of his age. 

Like most pioneers, Robertson had been 
long neglected, and his sufferings robbed him 
of health, so that when success came to him he 
enj it for only a brief five rs before 
dying of heart failure. For years he had eked 
out & precarious existence as actor, *journalist, 
and miscellaneous writer. “TI often dined on 
my pipe,” he told Squire Bancroft. 

It is to the lasting credit of Marie Wilton and. 
her future husband that they instantly recog- 
nized Robertson's genius, and they decided to 
atake all they had on the performance of his 
plays. Against the advice of friends, who 
warned them that Society was too realistic 
and would certainly drive away their fashion- 
able audience, they ® first-class cast 
and proceeded to produce the play. 

Remarkable Success of Society 

The Jonahs were wrong. Society (1865) 
proved an unequivocal success, both commaer- 
sially and in the artistic sense. The shabby 
little streets around Tottenham Court Road 
were lined nightly with the carriages of fashion- 
able folk, who had come to langh and ory over 
the exquisite absurdities and moving pathos of 

Robertson’s study in contrast betwen the 
higher and lower oo of life. ies scone in 

ie play ted a meeting emians 

ke Os" Roost. With its atmosphere 
Sruatntecant of Murger’s Latin Quarter and ita 
frank portraits of well-known eccentric char- 
acters in London literary and artistic circles, 
this scene completely captivated the audiences, 
who realized for the first time how weary they 
had grown of the still conventional puppets of 
contemporary comedy, and the artifiowl sen- 
timentality of the French school. 

Henceforth s new Robertson comedy at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre was regarded as 
the outstanding theatrical event of the year, 
and the “ Dust-hole” became known as the 
“Gold-dust hole.” Ours (1866), perhaps the 
most charming comedy of military life ever 
written, proved a phenomenal success, and was 
many times revived. The following year saw 
the production of Caste, generally 
be Robertson s masterpiece. 

Marie Wilton as Polly Eccles 

This play was remarkable for the reputations 
that it made. Bancroft made a great hit in 
the part of the foppish Captain Hawtree, while 
Marie Wilton created and made immortal the 


Gerridge, the 
Play <: (feo), and W.P. (1870) 
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Two Failures 


concluded the series, for Robertson, broken by 
long years of waiting for the fame he so richly 
deserved, died in 1871. In five short years he 
had completely revolutionized the tastes of the 


English playgoing public. 

ere were critics who referred contempt- 
uously to his plays as “the cup and saucer 
drama,” owing to the simple. homely types 
that they depicted, and the unsophisticated 
themes with which they dealt. But it is 
impossible to over-estimate the influence that 
Robertaon had upon the stage of his 
time and upon the many playwrights. 
of whom Pinero became the most 
successful, who followed him. His 
great qualities were wide human sym- 
pathy, natural humour and pathos, 
and the power of exceedingly life-like 
characterization. 

Squire Bancroft and Marie Wilton 
were married in 1868, and from that 
time the ‘‘ Bancrofts” were regarded 
as leading lights in the theatrical 
world, Already bold innovatar. in 
their choice of dramatic material and 
in ite presentation, they set them- 
selves to reform and improve the 
theatre from within. Better salaries 
were paid to the actors at the little 
Prince of Wales than at West End 
theatres. To do this work it became 
necessary to raise the price of stall 
seats to ten shillings, a change which 

we rise to much controversy. The 

crofts, however, bravely faced the 
consequences, and the practice svon 
became common. Another of the 
Bancrofts’ innovations was the intro- 
duction of the matinée. 
Important Productions 

Other important productions at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre during 
the Bancroft regime were Money, by 
ar Lytton (1872); Maske and 

‘aces, 


eault (1877), and Diplomacy (1878). 
There were alao produced notable revivals 
of Shakespeare and Sheridan. 

The Bancrofts were not always successful. 
An ambitious revival of The Merchant of Venice, 
for which Ellen Terry was to play Portia, 
failed completely owing to a faulty reading of 
lock by an actor of repute. On another 
occasion the Bancrofts produced a play by their 
old friend H. J. Byron, which they knew to be 
below that writer's usual standard. But they 
had ssked him to write a play and felt them- 
selves bound to produce it. The result was a 
costly failure. 





THE BANCROFTS 


Meticulous care waa taken over the scenic 
effects and realistic details in the production of 
all these plays. and in this respect the Bancrofta 
led the way to the high standard of artistic 
conacientiousness that prevails to-day. Before 
their tiroc. actors and actremes paid litle atten- 
tion to correctness or consistency in coatume— 
appearing in evening dress at all times of the 
day or making other most flagrant errors of 
taste and judgment. 

The Bancroftx trained their company in 


AN ACTOR WITH HIGH IDEALS 


Charles Reade (1875). owing to the splendid example set »y, the Bancrofts, the social 
lasurance, by Dion Bouci- standing of the ector um) it 


coved rapidly, ‘was soon recogrured that a 
‘man could bem gentleman as well asa player 


artistic precision and caxy, natural acting. One 
of their greatest difficulties was to secure actors 
and actresses who would not complain because 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre a clean sweep 
was made of the old fustian methods and tricks 
of the trade, and genuine artistry substituted. 
It was said of Squire Bancroft that ‘“‘ he was as 
punctual at rehearsals asa clerk in his attendance 
at the Bank of England.” He and his wife 
did much to create a generation of actors very 
different from their predecessors, whose ap- 
pearance and habita of life, however romantic, 
often hindered their value ax artista, 
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Thanks to the example set by the Bancrofte, 
the social standing of the actor improved very 
rapidly. It hecame recognized that an actor 
was not necessarily a person whose chin was 
perpetually unshaven. and whose manners were 
of the loosest description, but one who could 
give an answer to the peruinent question 
asked by a character in Pinero » play Trefawney 
of the Wells, “ Why can’t an actor be & 
arationsn as well?” 

market Theatre Acquired 

In iv the preasure of competition from 
other theatres modelled on ther own high 
standard compelled the Bancrofts to take a 
larger and more central theatre. The Hay- 
market Theatre was acquired on a lease of 
five years at a total cont ‘luding alteration 
and redecoration, of £2,000—a large slice out 
of the savings accumulated durmg the run 
of Juck at the httle Tottenham Court Road 
Theatre. 

it was Squire Bancroft, whose business 
wagacity largely contributed to the sustained 
success of the famous partnership, who carried 





A Command Performance 
out “this Napoleonic stroke of theatrical 
business.” as it was described at the time, and 
without consulting even his wife. 

Again disaster was foretold. and again the 
hery proved false. Plays by Sardou, 
WL. Gilbert, Pinero, and others drew large 
houses, and ovcasional set-backs were speedily 
redeemed by revivals of the Robertson comedies. 
At the end of five years the Bancrofts had made 
& fortune of £180,000, and they then retired, 
still young in years, to enjoy a well-earned 
rest. In 1897 Squire Bancroft received the 
honour of knighthood. 
Death of Lady Bancroft 


Both the rea] from time to 
time, and they acted by command of Queen 
Victoria at moral in 1893. For many 


years they occupied a unique position in social 
and theatrical circles, which they had done a0 
much to unite. The partnership which had 
lasted so many years was broken at last by the 
death of Lady Bancroft in 1921. 

[See " The Bancrofts ; Recollections of Hixty Years," 
by themmelves (1909). 


SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT AND MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


Ser Squire Bancroft 
Fret stray es te le sly un 
‘admired the 





Bermbardt on ane of her vinta to England. F: the tune when 
pod end at the iva, 
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GROUP 12,-THINKERS 


JOHN STUART MILL 


The PHILOSOPHER who was NEVER a BOY 


John Stuart Mill, who Laboured Earnestly and Sincerely 


to Better the Conditions of 


Human Life and Achieved a High Reputation as a Writer on Philosophical Questions 


OYHOOD, as it ix generally understood, 

was denied to John Stuart Mill. He learned 

to put away childish things almost before he 

realized what they were. He never played 

games or romped in the fields with other chil- 

dren, He was never a schoolboy. and did not 
know what it was to take a holiday. 

Almost from the cradle he was taken in hand 
by an inexorable Parent. who trained him to 2 

purpose. en three years old he n to 
learn the Greek alphabet and to repeat acai 
of Greek words with 
their English equiva- 
Tents. By the time he 
was eight this precocioun 
little boy was familiar 
with the works of Hero- 
dotus and with Xeno- 
phon’s * Anabasis,” and 
had mastered six dia- 
loguea of Plato. Well 
oye in te cepa and 
ra, he escal a 
knowledge of higher 
mathematics at this age 
only because his father, 
who was his sole tutor. 
had not studied that 
subject. 

Small wonder that 
some people thought the 
young Mill insufferably 
learned. The fault was 
not his. It took him 
many years and cost 
him much mental suffer- 
ing to realize that his 
well-meaning father had 
over-burdened his brain 
and to some extent warped his character by 
excessive ‘cramming and the denial of natural 
instincts. Much of the importance of Mill as 
a reformer consista in the fact that he partially 
revolted against his early teaching and tried to 
strike out a path for himself. 

Tho elder Mill was a stern disciplinarian, who 
deliberately repressed hia feelings us a husband 
and father because they did not fit in with his 
Tationalistic schemes for the improvement of 
the human race. He was habitually cold. hard, 
and analytical, impatient, and often unjust. He 
spared his son nothing, and the demands made 
upon juvenile intelligence were little short of 
monstrous. 


“ My father,” says Mill, “ in all his teaching, 
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PHILOSOPFER, ECONCMIST, AND SCHOLAR 





John Stuart Mill, one of the leading thinkers and political 
economists of the mmateenth century. He had « real 
desire to improve the conditions af bus fellow bemgs. 


demanded of me not only the utmost that 1 
could do. hut much more that 1 could by no 
possibility have done.” 

John Stuart Mill was born in the city of 
London on the 20th May, 1800. at the culmination 
of a period known as“ the Age of Reason.” His 
father, Jumes Mill, was a prominent rationalist 
and the friend of Jeremy Bentham. the great 
eighteenth-century critic of human institutions. 

The family resources were precarious. James 
‘Mill had studied for the Church, but he turned 
agnostic and renounced 
his orders. After a 
period of private tutor- 
ing in hin native Seot- 
land, he went to 
London and, carned oo 
meagre living by con- 
tributing articles on 
political and sociological 
matter to the monthly 
reviews. He also wrote 
a “ History of India.” 
which occupied him for 
ten years and contained 
most of hin leading ideas 
on government and cco- 
nomic problema, 

Later he held o high 
port in the India House, 
but during his carly 
marricd life he was de- 
pendent upon # form of 
writing never very pro- 
fitable. He had nine 
children, of whom John 
Stuart waa the eldest. 

Existence at the large 
house in Pentonville, 
which James Mill rented at a specially low figure 
from his friend and patron, Jeremy Bentham, 
was dominated by the personality of its head. 
The rule of daily study was never relaxed, und 
any sign of fun or frivolity was instantly sup- 

Only enjoyments of the mind were 
permitted. We are told of James Mill that “ his 
entering the room where the family assembled 
was olserved by strangers to operate as an 
immediate damper.” 

Even when study was over Mill had no time 
to spend as he wished. His father took him for 
long walks, and questioned him all the while 
about his day’s work, showing irritation over 
the child’s many hesitations and errors. Mill 
never had a chance to turn aside and look at 








STUART MILL 


the flowers by the wayside, or to listen to bad 
nongs of the birds. Trotting along bs Hr 
father's side with a slip of paper in his 

he read out notes of his day's reading, and 
racked his tittle brain to answer questions 
far beyond his understanding. 

He was often unhappy. but some of his 
studies interested him. Fortunately for his 
sanity, he had the studious temperament. and, 
a4 the years went on, he responded more fully 
to his father's teaching and showed himself 
both willing and uble to think independently. 

Studious Life in France 

In his fourteenth year he was sent to France, 
where he lived for a _twelvemonth with the 
family of Sir Samucl Bentham, brother of the 
famous thinker. Study was continued as usual, 
but it is refreshing to learn that Mil) anatched 
what must have been something approaching & 
holiday, for he stayed a week with some friends 
and actually played battledore and shuttlecock 
with the yung son of the houne. 

After that brief interlude, one day of settled 
application followed another. Mill rose at five 
in the morning, and, with short interruptions for 
meals or music lesions, read until the same hour 
in the afternoon. Quite voluntarily, he sand. 
Wiched hetween the crowded items of the curri- 
eulum a course of xtudy in botany. In the 
evening he learned to sing. dance, and fence, 
but thexe exercises were undertaken as duties. 
He seem» to have derived no exhilaration from 
them, nor did he become proficient. 

incy of Youth Suppressed 

In later Ihe Mill olwrved pathetically, “I 
was never a boy.” Hix burden of knowledge 
wcighed down the natural buoyancy of youth. 
He wax continually thinking out problema and 
dincussing matters of grave import with his 
elder, who were astonished by his precocious 
convernutional powers. 

dames Mill distrusted all educational estab- 
Jishments, and no profession seemed good enough 
for the son he had trained xo carefully. He 
refused an offer from friends to send Mill to a 
university. When, however, the prodigy returned 
from France, be showed a disposition to read 
for the Bar, and he was allowed to do 0. 

But in the end it was decided that John 
should adopt a career that would involve the 
least sacrifice of principles and allow time for 
literary work, Jamies Mill's high position in the 
India House made it casy for him to secure a 
post for his son as a clerk, at a commencing 
salary of £30 a year. 

The brilliantly equipped boy soon showed 
himself superior to the ordinary routine of 
clerical work. One of the conditions of the 
apprenticeship, secured by his father. was that 
he ahould be given every opportunity to deal 
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Enters India House 


with the higher branches of ee ees sre. 
spective of age or position. atten ive years he 
began to take complete charge of ible 
tasks, and hy the time he was twenty-two he 
hecame assistant examiner at a salary of £600 

a year. 

“His duties were not arduous, but they de- 

mane much tact. They consisted i in examin- 

ing the letters of the company’s | representatives 
in india and framing dispatches in reply. These 
had to be worded very carefully, as the trading 
between the two countries often involved 
political questions. 

Mill had plenty of leisure in which to carry 
forward the real work of his life. He began to 
contribute articles to the Traveller, the Morn- 
tug Chronicle, and his father’s journal, the 
Westminater Review. The value of these early 
writings consists mainly in the development and 
application of the views already expreased by 
Bentham and James Mill, 

The Utilitarian Society 

According to both these writers, all human 
problems ought to be considered in the light of 
reason and thus from the point of view of 
utility. It was, however, John Stuart Mill who 
first used, aa @ war-cry, the word “ Utilitarian,” 
which he came across in a novel, and he took 
a large share in the formation of the Utilitarian 
Bociaty, sehlch wee Press stout § bee sine pie 

of del upon the 
of the Rout ‘is ali 


and a; 

The aim of the ‘Bonthamite philosophy, with 
which Mill at first agreed, was to bring about 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber " by a logical and scientific examination of 
existing laws and institutions and the reforma- 
tion of them. Mill had been brought up in this 
creed, and he knew of no other. He did not 
read the New Testament until he was twenty- 
seven years old. He believed, like his father and 
Bentham, that happiness could be attained by 
careful systematic analyair of cause and effect 
in every department of human affairs. 

Suffers from Mental Depression 

But Mill was to show himeelf leas completely 
the son of his father than the latter intended. 
As early as his twentieth year he had begun to 
feel misgivings. He suffered much during the 
following years from mental depression and 
nervous disorder. He began to feel unsatisfied 
with Life. 

While in this doubting, unhappy frame of 
mind he put the following question to 
“Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized, that all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking forward to 
could be completely effected at this very in- 
stants vend this be a great joy and happinees 

you 
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‘The Crisis of His Life 


JOHN STUART MILL 


THE FRENCH CITY WHERE MILL SPENT HIS LAST YEARS 


View of Avignon, showing the citadel-hike palace of the Popes, with sts srx tower massive 18-leet-t 7 
the left bank of the fiver Rhone, and is rl object of interest in the ty, vat Avancen the 


pal o| 


‘the 
Mile wife ded only a bref seven youre after ety marrage. 


“And an irrepressible self-consciousness.” 
says Mill, “ answered ‘No.’ At this my heart 
sank within; the whole foundation on which 
my life was constructed fell down. All my 
happiness was to have been found in the con- 
tinual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased 
to charm, and how oould there ever again be 
any interest in the means? I seemed to have 
nothing to live for.” 

Mill survived this dark crisis in his life, but 
he never again trusted entirely to reason. For 
a Jong while he continued his studies and re- 
searches mechanically. So well had his brain 
Deen trained od that he could cr help thinking out 

lems and logically, even though, in 
the disturbance of his Spirit. he recognized the 
limitations of this method and wished to culti- 
vate other modes of inquiry, for which he had 
received no training. 
Under the Spell of the Poets 

He now began to realize the part that emo- 

tion plays in human affairs, and to regret the 

feelings of his childhood. Unknown to 
hia father, who still zealously watched the 
development of his favourite son's mind. he 
allowed himself to fall under the spell of the 
poets. Asa youth he had never been allowed 
to read poetry, except as an exercixe ; but now 
Shakespeare and Goethe, Coleridge and Wortls- 
worth, opened up new worlds to hin. 

The most eventful of Mill’s life, xv much 
devoted to study and meditation, were thus: 
between 1830 and 1840. The French revolution 
of July, 1830, stirred his interest in politics, and 
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It stands on. 


it was at Avignon that John Stuart 





he wrote many newspaper articles, Hia father 
died in 1836, and a favourite brother, Henry, 
succumbed to consumption in 1840, 

This sad occurrence was marked by a curious 
confession on Mill's part. Standing by his 
dying brother's bedside with Dr. Calvert. a 
prominent religious figure of the time, Mil 
showed himuelf deeply moved. 

© This vort of scene,” said Dr. Calvert,‘ puts 
an end to reason, and faith begins.” 

A Letter to a Friend 

Mill replied “ Yes” with great emphasis. 
Later, he wrote to a friend in a manner that 
seemed. strange on the part of a man who was 
already regarded as one of the most pronounced 
sceptics of his uge: “1 know not how dan- 
gerous may be the ground on which [ am 
treading, but surely a more Christian-like inter. 
pretation of the mystery of the Atonement ix 
that which, believing that Divine wisdom 
punishes tho sinner for the sinner's sake, and 
not from an inherent necessity more heathen 
than the heathen Nemesis, holds, aa Coleridge 
did, that the sufferings of the Redeemer were 
(in accordance with the eternal laws on which 
this system of things is built) an indispensable 
means of bringing about that change in the 
hearta of sinners the want of which is the real 
and sole hindrance to the universal aslvation 
of mankusd,” 

Yet the cvol, clear brain, trained hy a relent- 
teas parent from birth, vontinued its function 
of examining all human phenomens in the light 
of reason. At the same time as he wrote the 
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above eulogy of Christian mysticism, Mill was 
busy writing his “ System of Logic ” and bring- 
ing his critical faculty to bear upon 
human probleme in the pages of the London 
Review. 

Another powerful influence that modified 
Mill's philosophical attitude, although it never 
led him to ahandon the every logical style 
ot his writings, was hin friendship with Mrs. 
Taylor, which after many years. culminated in 
the one romance of his life. 

Admires Her Great Intellect 

For this lady's intellectual qualities he enter- 
tained an admiration which many mutual 
friends though! exaggerated, but there is no 
douht that she exercised a profound influence 
over his writing, particularly in regard to tho 
audject of woman's cniancipation, 

‘Mrs, Taylor hud not heen married very long 
when Mill first met her at a dinner-party. Her 
huaband was a drysalter in the Cit man 
ot kind, tolerant disposition, many ‘years his 
wife's senior and intellectually her inferior. He, 
ay well as Mes. Taylor, had a profound admira- 
fron for Mill’s intellect, although he could not 
Join in their brilliant conversation 

There were the clements of tragedy in the 
friendship that instantly sprang up between 
the young thinker and the brilliant giri-wife. 
But reason, which had xpoiled so much of Mill's 
early life, and the power of which he had once 
doubted came to his rowuc. 

He Marries His Affinity 

Mr, Taylor died in 1849, and two years 
later Mill married his affinity. Mrs. Mill's 
health, unfortunately, wax precarious, and the 
utmost care failed to prolong her life longer than 
neven years, After her death at Avignon, in 
France, Mill was disconsolute to the point of 
mental breakdown. 

Jn his autobiography Mill writes these glow- 
ing and apprecistive words of hin wife : 

‘Were I but capable af interpreting to the world one 
half the great thoughts a feelugs which are 
huned tn het grave, eum of 2 greater 
henefit to xt than am ever likely «front anything 
that J can write. unprompted and unnvasted by her all 
Tut unrivalled wandom. Were there even a iew hearts 
and intelircts hke hers, thi carth would already become 
the hoped-for herven, 

1t is strange that a woman who so vitally 
influenced a man of genius should have made 
smati impression upon other people. especially 
at a time when many women of remarkable 
intelligence were asserting themeelyes in com- 
petition with their male rivals. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle, to whose hous Mill often took 
Mrs. Taylor, seemed unable to join in the 
adulation of her which wax expected of them. 
Mrs. Carlyle thought her visitor * dangerous," 
while the Sage of Chelsea afterwards recalled 
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Friendship with Mrs. Taylor 


her az “pale and passionate and sad-looking, a 
living haart heroine of the royalest volition 
and questionable destiny.” 

The Carlyles had reason to remember Mrs. 
Mill, for one of her visits with her husband con- 
cerned the tragic burning of the manuscript of 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution.” The story 
achieves a new interest related from the point 
of view of what share Mrs. Mill had in the 
responsibility for the safe custody of so valuable 
a document. 

‘Mill had intended to write a history of the 
French Revolution himself, but lack of time and 
admiration for Carlyle’s gifts led him to hand 
over to the latter much valuable material that 
he had collected. Carlyle quickly wrote his 
first volume, and then gave Mill the manu- 
script to read and, if necessary, to correct. 

A_ Terrible Tragedy 

Then came the staggering confession of the 
Mills that a he id had accidentally burned. 
the manuscript. The Mills called, Hey ot 
al ies and offers com, tion the 
eae loss. Mrs. Mil, wo are told, 
remained speechless throughout the interview, 
apparently prostrate with horror at what had 
occurred. Mill made the blunder of talking too 
much: he kept the Carlyles on tenterhooks in 
well-meaning attempts to put the best con- 
struction on his own conduct and in offering 

1 condolence, 

Were the Carlyles satiafied with the Mills’ 
explanation that a housemaid could actually 
have used a bulky manuscript with which to 
light a fire? Recent researches into the 
character of Mrs. Mill have given rise to the 
theory that no such thing happened, but that 
the manuscript was deliberately destroyed by 
Mrs. Mill from the motive of jealousy. There 
ix evidence enough to make the speculation 
worthy of record, although proof of it has never 
been finally established. 

He Retires on a Pension. 

In 1858 the East India Company was dis- 
solved and ite affairs taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Mill, who had risen to the highest post 
in the examiner's office. resisted the change 
with all the force of his pen, but he was obliged 
to accept the inevitable. He retired on a pen- 
sion of £1,500. His defence of the company was 
undertaken purely in the interests of its many 
employees. For himself, he wes glad to retire 
to Avignon, where he continued to live for most 
of the year, returning to his house at Black- 
heath for short periods, 

Mill's greatest work, his “ Principles of 
Political Economy.” was first published in 1848. 
An able and lucid analysis of the principles laid 
down by Ricardo and Malthus, the book is still 
regarded az a standard work on the subject. 
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Much of the reasoning advanced by Mill clearly 
shows what a deep and lasting impression his 
early education had left upon him. He never 
really cacaped from the bondage of reason, 
and in the “‘ Principles of Political Economy ” 
he uses all the resources of an intellect trained 
to unerring precision. Mill is one of the 
greatest masters of logical expression in English 
literature. 

No longer precluded by his position at the 
India House from entering Parliament, in 18635 
Mill was invited to stand for Westminster. He 
accepted the offer, but imposed the strictest 
condition, based upon strong personal con- 
viction, No money was to be spent on can- 
vassing, and Mill refused to accept any financial 


HIS PRETTY VILLA IN THE SOUTH 











After the death of his wife, Mill spent most of his time at his villa at Avignon. While i 
iberty," a work in which be had been 
‘wife, and to whom an affectionate dedication was included. 


here he published the treatise on “ Lil 


obligution. In hix electioneering addresa he 
told hix constituents that he could not give 
any of his time and labour to their local interests, 
that he would answer no questions on religion, 
and that he believed in votes for women. 

He can acarcely be xaid to have fought for 
election at ull. Nevertheless, he was returned 
by @ majority of several hundreds over his Tory 
opponent. His straightforwardnes« and refusal 
to countenance any form of humbug won him 
many votes. When accused by a labourer in 
the crowd at a meeting just before the election 
of having described the working classes ay being 
“generally liars,” Mill promptly replied. * I 
did.” and was loudly cheered for his candour. 

Mill never became a prominent statesman, 
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As a Statesman 


but his honesty and intellectual ability won 
him the respect of Gladstone, who described 
him as “the saint of Rationalism,” and of the 
Speaker, who said of him that “ he raised the 
tone of debate.” He was an ardent defender 
of the rights of the working classes, and was 
succcssful in frustrating an attempt to stop 
meetings in Hyde Park. 

In 1868 Mill lost his seat in Parliament owing 
partly to his championship of Charles Brad- 
Jaugh, the atheist. Mill was not an atheist 
himuelf, but he believed in the principle of 
liberty for all opinions. 

in 1859, after the death of his wife, he had 
published his easay on “ Liberty,” in which he 
advanced a noble plea for freedom of thought 
OF FRANCE and action, This famous 
treatise, in which his wife 
had taken no pre share, 
was regarded 8 
former associates of the 
Utilitarian School as al- 
most heretical. Ita toler- 
ant attitude towards 
oppwes to. titania 
op] to utilitari: 
showed that Mili had be- 
come more catholic in hia 


views. 

In his letters and in his 
autobiography Mill 
showed still more of the 
sympathetic side of his 
nature. He writes with 
reverent enthusiasm of 
the Founder of Christian- 
ity: and shows a tendency, 
which his father never did, 
y to extract the best from 

the arguments of an oppo- 
nent. Mill, in fact, real- 
assisted byhia can be as dogmatic as 
those whose dogmas he 
derides, and it is this that lifte his writings 
out of the movement in which they were first 
conceived, and gives them more permanent 
value as literature. 

Mill passed the last years of his life at Avig- 
non, in company with his step-daughter, Miss 
Taylor. Here he read, wrote, and indulged 
in botanical pursuits. “ Helen,” he wrote to 
@ friend. “has carried out her long-cherished 
scheme of a ‘ vibratory’ for me, and has madea 
pleasant covered walk, some thirty feet long, 
where I can vibrate in cold or rainy weather.” 
He died at this delightful retreat in France 
on the 8th May, 1873, 

[See the Autobiography (1573), aud Life, by W. L. 
Courtney (1888).] 
the Groups see detailed Index 
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MORSE AND BELL 





INVENTORS of the TELEGRAPH and TELEPHONE 


How Morse Laid Aside His Palette and Bell Left His Class-room to Discover 
the Means of Transmitting Messages by Electricity 


EVERYBODY bas heard of the Morse code, 
by whose agency telegraphic messages are 
dispatched the world over, but comparatively 
few realize that this code is named after 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the American 
inventor, who gave us the telegraph. 
The word * telegraph “ is derived from two 
Greek words, which mean “to write from 
afar,” and the word had been in use many 
years before Morse invented the electric tele- 
graph. Various systems of rapid communi- 
cation were in use 





example, a line of 
semaphore 8 
linked up he 
Admiralty in London 
with the naval head- 
quarters at Dover 
during the Napoleonic 
wars. 


Dover, this telegraph 
began to tell London 
of the victory. But, 
before many words 

from 
station to station, a 
fog set in, and the full 
story of Bonaparte’s 
final defeat was 
brought to the capital 
many hours later by 


shows how liable to 
interruption and 
accident were such 
telegraphic systems. 
The world, in a 
was sorely in need of a sure and rapid means 
of sending long-distance messages when Moree 
produced his epoch-making invention. 

Moree was born at Charlestown, Manas- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the 27th April, 1791. 
His father was a Congregational minister of 
that town, and a man whore upright character 
and independence of mind had won for him 
universal respect. He was a nian. too, who 
set the value of a thorough education far higher 
than anything else he could give to hix three 
sons; and, though in no sense of the word = 
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‘moment his artistic life ec 


THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH 


While returning from an art tour un 1232, Morse hed 
turned to science discussion on the elect 
ihr arse Bie ended and his ScreabSe carear began, 


wealthy man, he was able, by careful economies, 
to send them all to Yale University. Samuel 
Moree arrived there at the early age of fourteen, 
and he at once came under the influence of 
Silliman. the professor of chemistry, and Day, 
the professor of natural philosophy. 

Daring the year 1809, Borre attended his 
first lecture on electricity. The subject. as 
taught by Day. intrigued his imagination 
enormously. He could think and dream of 
nothing but electricity. But clectricity, then 
in its infancy, offered. 
no posible openings 
for a career, su young 
Blomwe, who possersed 
very distinct artistic 


ability, decided to 
become a portruit 
painter. Indeed, he 
had already tried hia 
prentice hand at 


Yale, painting minia- 
tures of hin friends 
for five dollars apiece, 

Seon after his 
Ciaduation from 

‘ale, Morse — met 
Washington Allston, 
then the best-known 
portraitint of — the 
United States. With 
Allston he came to 
England during 1811, 
returning to Boston 
four years tater 
a fully equipped 
marter of his 
chosen craft. Sitters 
were hard to find in 
Boston, 80 Morse ret 
out on a roving trip 
through the eastern 
states, taking com- 
missiona for aits on the way. During 
this venture he met and mi > in 1818, 
‘Miss Lucretia Walker, of Concord. Until 1825 
Morse flourished greatly, building up for 
himself s substantial reputation as an artist, 
Suddenly, however, his wife died, and the 
mainapring of hix ambition was broken. 

He had a family of three young children to 
support, so he continued painting in a desultory 
fashion to support them and himself. During 
1827 his mind was again turned towards 
matters electrical by his attending a series of 


his thoughts 
From that 
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lecturer on the subject in New York. In 1829 
he journeyed once more to Europe in order 
te perfect himself as a painter by three years’ 
further study. 

In the autumn of 1832 he travelled home in 
the company of several scientists. One of 
them asked him in the course of conversation, 
“Ie the velocity of electricity reduced by the 
length of ite conducting wire?” Morse in- 
tantly recalled Benjamin Franklin’s experi- 
ment, which showed that the time taken for 
4 current to traverse several miles of wire 
wan too minute to he measured. He thought 
this over dor a few seconds. Then, suddenly, 
ihe whole idea of an clectrical telegraph flashed 
into his mind. Obviously it was possible 
Why should he not make it a practical reality ? 
Heneeforward he could think of nothing else. 

Often Reduced to Starvation 

On his return to America, Morse more or less 
wave up his profession in order to devote 
himuclf to the working out of his great idea. 
For three years he fared very badly, often being 
reduced virtually to starvation Yom lack of 


™N EARLY TELEPHONE DAYS 





Stephen Vail, to inspect Morse’s apparatus. 
Judge Vail owned the great Speedwell Iron 
‘Works, at Morristown, and he was, therefore, 
just the man to assist Morse and Gale to put 
their invention on a commercial footing. 

The experimental apparatus impressed him 
ag much as it had done his son, and he promptly 
furnished substantial financial backing, Morse's 
apparatus being removed to the Vail works. 

Apparatus Publicly Exhibited 

By October, 1838, e petition for a patent had 
been filed, the names of Morse, Gale, and Vail 
senior, appearing on it as partners. A month 
later a public exhibition of the apparatus was 
given in New York, messages being tranamitted 
over & wire three miles Jong with complete 
success. The public, however, were not alto- 
gether convinced that some sort of trickery 
was not involved in such a highly mysterious 


ra 

The next four passed by without 
Morse being able to make any real progress. 
Congress would not vote a grant for the con- 
struction of a long experimental line ; he had 
little success in his attempts to take out 
patents for his invention in Europe, and the 
Yails, hard hit by the industrial panic of 1837, 
were not in a position to finance him further. 

By the end of 1842, however, Morse was 
ose more in fonts > Sud he art ont Soe Waal 
ington, to make another ay to be 
For six weeks or more he rent to and fro, 
exerting what influence he could command. 
Finally, on the 23rd February, 1842, Congress 
voted him 30,000 dollars to construct a line 
from Washington to Baltimore. This vote 
was gained only by the wlender majority of 
six, and the matter had yet to be finally 
approved by the Senate. 
An Anxious and Momentous Day 
The last day of the session arrived, and 


Compare this prime switchboard, used sn an exchenge thet Morse’s little vote seemed ss if it would be 


served only eight subsrnbers, with 
apparatus sllustrated on the opposite page. 

funds. In 1835, however, he was appointed 
tu u post in New York University, where he 
tuught painting by day and laboured incess- 
antly at his invention by night. He took 
one of his university colleagues, Leonard Gale, 
into his confidence, and Gale proved him- 
self a worthy collaborator. At last, on the 
2nd September, 1837, a successful experiment 
‘was made with 1.700 feet of wire, which was 
stretched round und round Morse’s studio. In 
fact, the success of the trial exceeded the 
inventor's wildest hopes. The telegraph had 
come into heing. 

A university student named Alfred Vail was 
present, at this trial, and he was so impressed 
that he at once persuaded his father, Judge 
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extremely siaborate snowed under 


by & mass of accumulated 
business. Until ten o'clock Morse sat in the 
strangers’ gallery in an agony of suspense 
wall nigh ir, he eet ne vase ited 
ni en-hearted. a 

less night, contemplating the ruin of all his 
hopes. Next morning, as he came downstairs, 
a Miss Ellsworth, the daughter of a close friend, 
ran up to him and said: “I have come to 
congratulate you!” ‘‘ For what 7” answered 
Moree wearily. “‘On the of your 
Bill!” 1¢ was true. At the ol of the 
session the Bill had been passed without a 
division. 

Moree and his two partners set to work at 


once laying the forty-mile line provided for in 
the Bill. took into their counsels a young 
man named a Cornell, who later became a 
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HOW A CALL FOR ANOTHER EXCHANGE IS HANDLED TO-DAY 





‘This is a “ B-board” in a tale; xchan| 
“TB poard in the Gerrard exchaage. The 
end, the other end is connected to 14 


famous engineer, and who founded a university 
which bears his name. Cornell advocated the 
laying of the wires underground—a system 
which is now adopted increasingly each year. 
But he was a pioneer before his time, and the 
underground line scon showed itself highly 
unsatisfactory. This method had to be aban- 
doned, and the wire was eventually strung 
above ground from poles, in the way familiar 
to everyone to-day. In spite of a variety of 
amall mishaps and disappointments, ail was 
completed by the beginning of May, 1844. 
“What God Hath Wrought” 

On the 24th May. Morse rat at his instruments 
in a room of the Supreme Court at Washington. 
Miss Ellsworth handed him a slip of paper 
bearing the message she had chosen—‘ What 
God. hath wrought.” Within a minute it had 
been received at Baltimore by Vail, who at 
once signalled back the same four words. In 
spite of such a splendid inaugural success, the 
telegraph attracted little notice for some while. 

Aided by young Ezra Cornell, who possessed 
abundant business acumen. the three partners 
Pushed on with determination. Gradually owt 
wore laid from city to city through ’s 
initiative, while Moree and’ Vail worked hard 
to improve their instruments. 

Within two years of the first message passing 
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from Washington to Baltimore, the “ Morse 
telegraph.” as it was called, began to be 
installed in Europe. Railway companies and 
war departments were the first to appreciate 
the servicer offered by the telegraph. 

The public regarded the invention rather 
suspiciously, and to the cautious, common. 
seme men of mid-nineteenth century indus- 
trialiam anything to do with electricity seemed 
rather a joke than otherwise. In England, 
especially, apart from the railway companies, 
few folk looked on the telegraph with favour, 
until a curious event won almost universal 
popularity for it. A particularly brutal and 
senseless murder was committed at Slough, 
and the murderer Icft by a train for Paddington 
before a hue and ery could ho raised. 

How the Criminal was Caught 

The Creat Western Railway, however, had a 
telegraph line installed between Slough Station 
and Paddington, over which a description of 
the murderer was flashed, and he found the 
police awaiting him when the train drew into 
the London terminus. Without the aid of 
the telegraph, it is almost certain that he would 
have escaped. His arrest caught the popular 
imagination, and completely broke down the 
great and unreasonable prejudice which had 
existed against the telegraph. 









MORSE AND BELL < 

‘Unlike many inventions, Morse reaped the 
rewards of his labours in the shape of a hand- 
some fortune. For many years he continued 
to interest himself in telegraph enterprises, 
being associated with Professor Henry, among 
others, in gradually improving and perfect- 
ing his invention. He lived to sce a_tele- 
graph line apan the North American continent, 
and a submarine cable link America with 
England (see pages 421-28). Decorated and 
honoured by many governments. universities, 
and public bodies, Samuc! Morse died on the 
2nd April, 1872. 

One hot July afternoon, three years after the 
death of Morse, a tall young professor of elo- 
cution was toiling grimily and busily in a 
workshop in one of the back streets of Boston, 
U.S.A. He bent over a crude and makeshift 
arrangement, which seemed to consist mainly 
of clock-spring, magnet, and electric-bell wire. 
In the nest room a friend sat at a desk, bent 
over another similar apparatus. The 
man bent his ear aver his odd mechanism, 
obviouly straining every nerve. Suddenly 











ORIGINAL INSTRUMENTS OF A FAMOUS INVENTION 





The Girst Bell telephunes, 
Patent Office at Washungton, U.S. 
the patent warrant, which, before very long, proved to 
tingle patent ever issued in any country.” 
there came a faint twang. a clear, unmistak- 
able musical note. It was the first sound ever 
transmitted by telephone, for the man in the 
next room had just snapped a spring into his 
own instrument. and the noise reproduced itself 
exactly in the ear of Alexander Graham Bell. 
Bell wprang from a family of elocutionists. 
His brother, hix father, and his grandfather, 
had taught the art of correct speaking in the 
universities of Londun, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
The grandfather had specialized in the cure of 
stammering. The father, author of a dozen 
and mere standard text-books. had changed 
elocution from an art to a science, had 
the atudy of rational phonetics. and had laid 
the foundations of lip-reading, by which the 
world of busy human activity is opened to 
deaf-mutes, 
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, from a photograph of the original instruments in the 
‘On his twenty-ninth birthday Bell revetved 
‘be “the most valuable 





> Stricken by Consumption 


The grandson, Alexander Graham Bell, was 
born in Edinburgh on the 3rd March, 1847. 
He was educated in his native city and in 
London, and he acyuired a fair knowledge of 
such diverse subjects as anatomy, music, 
electricity, and telegraphy. His schooldays 
over, he spent a few years teaching elocution 
(for which he had an hereditary gift) in various 
schools in and London. ing this 

iod he made the acquaintance of Alexander 
lis and Sir Charles Wheatatone, both of whom 
unconsciously directed him towards his real 
career as a pioneer of applied science. 
The “Musical Telegraph” 

Ellis introduced him to the researches 
which the famous physicist, Helmholtz, had 
made into the physical basis of music. Bell 
conceived the notion that the results of these 
experiments might be adapted to the purposes 
of a “‘ musical telegraph “—a telegraph able 
to send many messages over a single wire by 
the use of a variety of musical notes, This 
notion gradually took form in his brain, and, 
as we shall see, proved the starting-point of 
the invention of the telephone. 

eg ete 

lea, approac! 

Gharles Wheatstone, the famous 
scientist, then in his sixty-seventh 
year, and the first bie lesan: 
ity on matters telegraphy, 

catstone showed the “atenoet 
kindness to this twenty-two- 
year-old Scottiah elocutionist, for 
he perceived in him the magic 
fire of genius. He discussed the 
whole matter with Bell, showed 
him what other inventors had 
already accomplished, and, by 
his whole-hearted enthusiasm, 
convinced Bell that science was 
the only possible career for him. 

Suddenly, however, in the midst of all his 
high hopes, Bell was struck down by incipient 
consumption—a disease which had already 
caused the death of his two elder brothers. 
Medical men decided that nothing except a 
complete change of climate could rave his life. 

Emigration to Canada 

With a rare self-sacrifice, Bell’s father aban- 
doned his own career, and, together with his 
wife and his last remaining son, he migrated 
to Canada, finding a home in the then tiny 
township of Brantford. There for more than 
@ year fought against his terrible illness, 
never despairing or giving in for a moment, 
while, to occupy his time, he taught his father’s 
carefully evolved system of “ visible bh” 
to the local settlement of Mohewk Indians. 

In April, 1871, vastly improved in health, 
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At Work in a Cellar 


Bell obtained a post with the Boston Board of 
Education. His task was to instruct a class of 
deaf-mutes in his father’s system of “ visible 
speech,” a work for which he had the greatest 
enthusiasm, as he had already met with some 
success in eimilar work in London. During 
the next two years he abandoned all thoughts 
of the ‘ musical telegraph.” and threw himself 
heart and soul into his new 
aphere of work. He was 
so successful that his class 
became an educational sen- 
sation, and won for him 
a professorship at Boston 
University. Scarcelyhad he 
entered upon his professional 
duties, however, than two of 
his pupils suddenly brought 
him back to his projects in 
electricity. 

One of these was a five- 
year-old deaf-mute, named 
George Sandera, whose grand- 
mother engaged Bell to teach 
the little boy to speak. The 
Sanders family lived at Salem, 
sixteen miles from Boston, so 
Bell went to live with them, 
travelling daily to Boston to 
discharge his duties. 

In the Sanders family he 
found truly sympathetic 
friends, who allowed him the 
use of a cellar in which to 
fit up a workshop. Within 
® month he had filled his 
underground lair with bat- 
teries, coils, cells, and tuning- 
forks. Secretly he worked 
away far into the night, 
oblivious of sleep, only con- 
scious that he was on the 
brink of ‘‘ something ” 

His other stimulating pupil 
was a girl named Mabel 
Hubbard, who had lost her 
hearing, and subsequently 
sh, owing to @ severe 
a of soarlet fever during 
infancy. She was fifteen 
years old when Bell met her, and she seemed 
to him the incarnation of all he most lacked 
in the world. Impulsive and headlong in alt 
things, he fell in love with her, and four 
years later they were married. She proved 
a wife in » million. She encouraged and 
sustained him unoeasingly, stood between him 
and the practical everyday world, writing his 
letters and copying his patents. 

While living with the Sandersca, Bell met 
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A TELEPHONE WHICH YOU CAN WORK YOURSELF 


Part of an automate 
onchange nd asked to 
‘switch haa been shifted, the 
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Dr. Clarence Blake, a Boston ear specialist, To 
him the impulsive inventor poured out all 
the difficulties of the moment. He was then 
intrigued by the ides that the deaf might be 
taught to speak by mght. Dr. Blake suggested 
that Bell should use a real human car for his 
experiments Accordingly he sent him a com- 
plete ear from the dissecting rooms, and Bell 


telephone exchange. Each subscriber is rung up from the 
move a cwitch on the wall near the telephone, “~ = 
telephone user 2” . Pe 
spent his evenings in the cellar at the task of 
speaking into @ dead man’s ear, in order to 
see how exactly the sounds were transmitted 
through the wonderful and delicate human sural 
mechanism. From his experiments he con- 
cluded that some sort of a telephone, built on 
the principles of the human ear, might be 
possible. Immediately, he turned from the 
teaching of deaf-mutes to his electrical experi- 


menta once more. 
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He then sbandoned his professorship and 
instructed only George Sanders and Mabel 
Hubbard, snatching every moment he could 
for his new experiments. This, however, did 
not please Mr. Sanders or Mr ‘Hubbard, beth 
of whom had financed Bell in hw “ musical 
telegraph” idea. “ You must abandon your 
foolish telephone,” they said, but Bell did not 
heed their exhortation. At this juncture, when 
on @ visit to Wi , Bell met Professor 
Joseph Henry, then far the most learned 
authority on electricity in America. A veteran 
of seventy-eight, Henry saw in Bell what 
Wheatatone had perceived, and he started to 
a oe an experimental 
telephone 4 tua, 
whieh Bell ‘prought 
with him from Boston, 
just as he had worked at 
the first telegraph in- 
struments before Bell 
was born. 

Bell vinload to Bos. 
ton vastly encouraged 
by Henry,and he moved 
his workshop thither 
from Salem. Bound by 
on agreement with 
Sanders and Hubbard, 
he was forced to devote 
ioe hieliy to os 
“ musical legraph ” 
Yet both he and_ hia 
agintant, Thomas Wat- 
son, believed secretly in 
the telephone, for had 
not Henry said, “You 
are in possession of the 
germ of @ great inven- 
tion”? So the two men 
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> An Emperor's Amasement 


Bell set to work to draft a patent specification. 
On his twenty-ninth birthday, he received tho 
patent warrant, No. 174,463, which proved to 
be “ the most valuable single patent ever issued 
imany country.” A new faculty had been given. 
by invention to the human voice. 

Exactly two months after the first words had 
Exponition at Philadelphia waa opens. More- 

tion at lelphia waa B - 
over, Mr, Hubbard, Mabel Hubbard’s father and 
Bell‘ financial backer, happened to be one of 
the chief authorities there. Naturally, great 
advantage was taken of such a picce of good 
fortune, and in the department devoted to 
education a small table 
was installed, on which 
rested the first tele- 


phones. 
One day, as Bell stood 
by his exhibit, 


Brazil, Pedro II, en- 
tered the room, attended 
by a brilliant suite. He 
walked straight up to 
Bell whose acquaintance 
he had already made 
in connexion with his 
deaf. mute classes at 
Boston. The pair on- 
tered into conversation, 
and Bell showed his 
new invention to the 
emperor, A wire had 
been strung from one 
end of the room to the 
other, and after a fow 
minutes Dom Pedro went 
to the receiver end, 
while Bell himself spoke 
through 


often left the ‘‘ musical the transmitter. 
telegraph,” and toiled Unlike many Inventors, Morse rea] t the reward of his The emperor: P Placed the 
ishly during stolen ‘bour jo 5 handeome forms: wed tore aitle receiver to his ear, 


hours with their embryo 
telephone, until some three months after his 
momentous visit to Washington the first faint 
1wang, transmitted by Watson, reached Bell's 
earn in the neat room. 

Having succecded thus far, Bell resolved to 
concentrate his attention solely upon his 
telephone. He won over Sanders and Hubbard, 
while Wateon was alrcady an enthusiast, ready 
to face poverty, starvation, an: , if only 
the teleghone could be perfected. For nearly 
@ year Bell and the devoted Watson laboured 
on. They tried all sorts of disphragms, all 
strengths of currents, all manner of circuite. 
Still their telephone ng so. ing more 
than » grunt, igh. en, quite unex- 
pootedly, on the 10th March, Tate it talked. 


listened, atarted, 
dropped the receiver, end exclaimed in utter 
amazement, “ It talks.” 

Among those who accompanied Dom Pedro 
were Henry, and Lord Kelvin, then William 
Thomaon. Each in his turn made various 
tests of the apparatus, and the two famous 
scientists spoke to each other, a8 delighted 
with Bell’s invention as two children with a 
fre nen new rte, Finally, Lord Kelvin 

“It speak, ” he said, “and it 

I have seen in all 

tae gated ell ith tho hight pets 
aon) with the ib] 

rward, describing his se Sea panda 

marvel heres Jes by the leotio ¢ tele- 

graph.” Flos w ocinniio point of view Bell’s 
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telephone now needed no other recommenda- 
tion wheteNer: pasivaee of ita financial and 
practical prospects 

At first, business men were unsnimoua in 
voting it nothing more than a scientific toy— 
@ toy which could never become of practical 
value. The whole thing was voted absurd, 
and poor Bell had to submit to auch epithets 
as “crank,” “ impostor,” “impudent ventrilo- 
quist.” Nevertheless, Hubbard now took it 

himself to become the cham- 


gave demonstrations to and 
sundry, Nothing too small 
or too great for his a lic ardour 


of the “ ‘ 
phone began to be taken seriously. 
Interest Awakened 


overcome many 
already fought were but 


difficulties, the battles 
irmishes com with those to follow. 


D> < 989 > Se [morse AND BELL 


of these was Elisha Gray. A profeesional in- 
ventor, Gray had been busy on the “ musical 
telegraph" notion for many years, and bad 
concerved the ides that some sort of a telephono 
might possibly be invented. 

Oddly enough, a few hours later, on the very 
day on which Bell filed his application for 6 
completed patent, Gray filed a cavest on the 
same subject. Now a caveat merely implied 
that the filer of it believed that he might be 


THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 


mao it a class of desi-<mutes. After he had invented 
snd put his company on a firm beals, be went out of the 
busness and returned to hus te classroom, 





able 


vent a certain device, but explicitly 
declares 


in 

that he has not yet done so. Thus 

it was absurd for Gray to pretend that he 

was in the field before . Nevertheless, he 

took his claims to court, only to meet with 
ve 


is would been enough for most men, 
but Gray was nothing if not is >» and 
for & dozen years he continued to put forward 
all manner of claims against the Bell patent. 
In some quarters he is stil considered a hardly 
used, almost a cheated, man. But examination 
af the evidence and judgments in his numerous 
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suits will completely 6 the truth of one 
lawyer's opinion : “Of all the men who didn't 
invent the telephone, Gray was the nearest.” 

A far more serious adversary, however, than 
any inventor with s grievance wat the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. At that time the 
Western Union war far and away the largest 
and richest telegraph company in the world. 
Its directors saw in Bell’s company & potential 
source of di to its own monopoly, and 
at once net to work to overcome it. Three 
inventors, Edison, Gray, and Dolbesar, were 
employed to invent a telephone which should be 
a4) good ax Alexander Bell’s, and yet not 
infringe hin patent. 

The Western Union’s chief electrical expert 
attempted to find an invention which preceded 
How YOU RING UP YOUR FRIENDS 


be s- 
1 if 





make up the oumber be wants, 


Bell's He even employed a linguist, who knew 
eight Janguages, fur purposes of translation. 
All to no purpose, however, for, as the final 
to his directors states, “I am entirely 
unable 10 discover any apparatus . . . antici- 
pating the invention and 1 conclude that 
his patent is valid. 
en the Western ion tried to squeeze 

out the Bell Company by mesns of influence 
and its own long puree. For a time things 
Jooked as black as possible for Bell and his 
partners. They were neither rich, influential, 
nor powerful enough to fight such a vast con- 
cern aa the Western Union. Each day people 
expected to see the Bell headquarters hoist 
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white flag of surrender. Finally the Western 
Union espoused Gray's claims to be the real 
inventor of the telephone, and instructed ite 
vate ee 
of Gray’s patent. 

The resulting lawsuit began during the 
autumn of 1878, re ee ee 
court throughout twelve months. After this 
prolonged struggle the Western Union's chief 
‘counsel, George Gifford, came to the conclusion 
that a decision could’ never be obtained in 
favour of Gray, and the proceedings were 
thorefore dropped. 

Six Hundred Lawsuits 

Soon afterwards the litigants came to an agree. 
ment, almost wholly in favour of the Bell 
Company, Thus the tiny company defeated 
the huge power of the Union and made its own 
terms, and as a result ite stocks rose by leaps 
and bounds on the Exchange. This, however, 
was by no means the last battle fought by the 
Bell Company. In all, the company fought no 
Jess than 600 Jawsuits, and only in the case of 
‘two minor matters of contracts did it fail to 
gain the verdict. 

During 1882 Bell, true to his character, went 
out of the telephone business, He transferred 
all his stock to his wife, and resumed his task 
of teaching deaf-mutes to 9) He felt_he 
had played his part by invention. The 
beard lawsuits and wrangles in which his 

fete ciruny become involved irene] 

Ing nervous temperament 
ae In vain did the Bell Company 
offer him a vast retaining fee to continue as ite 
chief inventor. Bell cheerfully answered that 
he was not the man to invent to order, and went, 
back to the instruction of his deaf-mutes. 
Champion of Many Causes 

During a further thirty active years Bell 
championed mew more causes, engaged his 
ardent intellect and character in a multitude 
of interests, and received many honours and 
Seomratiaus, To the end of his Ite he remained 
one the most picturesque and intriguing 
personalities in American iblic life. No 
citizen of the grest republic been held in 
gpg respect than he. He waa, above 

uine, honest, and 
candid,’ aio’ can al tm Shoat 
creatures in the world. He died in 1922, 
mourned by a host of friends and admirers. 

Though achievements and glories were 
hows eaciling night hems, with the result of 

eacif t hours spent experiment 
in the Sanders’ cellar at Salem. 4 

[See “Hamuel F, B. Morve, His Letters and Jour 
nals,” edited by E. L. Morse (2 vole, 1014); “The 
History of the Telephone,” by H. N. Carson (1910); 
cosy Age of Invention,” by Holland Thompson 
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“GROUP 2—EXPLORERS 


ROALD AMUNDSEN 


The DISCOVERER of the SOUTH POLE 


The Thrilling Polar Expeditions of Roald Amundsen, the 


Gallant Norwegian 


Explorer, and How a Change of Plans Set the Scal on His Achievements 


QE sultry day in September, 1910, a 
small ship lay at anchor in Funchal 
Roads, off the island of Madeira. Smuce ita 
arrival four days before, with the ensign of 
Norway flying bravely from ite mast, rt had 
excited the curiosity of the natives, and wild 


it was, undoubtedly. 


Pores) 


‘The hardy Norwogian Tha Fron, wich Amundsen uied in tu South Polar expeds 


seamen, who had ven- tons, snchored in the Ba; 





waa the ahip's captain, with a folded chart 
in his hands. 


Briefly Amundsen outlined hus proposals, 
now and again stopping to refer to the chart. 
He told them how for years he had planned to 


discover the North Pole, how, when these plans 
were half-completed, Peary had returned sud- 
denly to cisihzation with the news that he 
had’ “nailed the Ntarx and Btn 
A VETERAN EXPLORING SHIP 


to the 

North Pole,” and how 
“he (Amundsen) had 
thereupon turned his 
eyes to the uncon. 
quered goal of the 
South, 

For twelve months 
he had kept his change 
of plans a secret, but 
now, ot last, he was 
teady to announce to 
the world that he in- 
tended to make a dash 
to the South Pole. 
Would they join him ? 
Would they continue 
to repose their confi- 
dence in him and in 
his leadership! With- 
out their unequivocal 
support be could do 
nothing. Everything 
depended on 
answer they gave i 
and Amundsen tried 
to anticipate thie by 
. Blancing eagerly at 

oo ch the faces of his audi. 
ohn pedi. enoe. His feclings at 

from that critacal juncture 


tured ashore in, search 4™“ndeen's “ The South Pole publ ty Town Murray) in his career are 


Aa oer, hours’ relaxation, had spoken openly 
‘They were bound, they said, 

ing eocarent| Cape Horn, San Fran- 
Sic, Ainkn, sn the North olo—that. vas 


afternoon, watching the final 
departure on board the Fram. Unknown to 
them, dramatic decisions were being taken 
on that little ship—decisions that were fraught 
with far-reaching consequences. All hands 
‘were mustered on deck, and their chief, Roald 
Amundsen, who had won his 5 in Arctic 
anxiously scanning their faces. By his side 


graphically described in hix famous book, 
sig the South Pole.” 

At first, as mught be expected, thry showed the most 
unmistakable signs of surprise: but thiv expression 
awiftly changed, and before I had flauwhed they were all 
bright with miles. I was now sure of the answer I 
should get when I finally asked each man whether ho 
waa willmg to go on, and, as the names were called, 
every smgie man bad bu “ Yeo" ready. It u difoult 
to express the joy I felt at wramg how promptly my 
comrades placed themselves at my service on this 

momentous occasion. 

The world knows the rest of the story— 
how Amundsen wintered on the great Antarctic 
Barrier and, after a dash across the 

icy plain, reached the Pole one month in advance 
of il-fated Coptain Soott. 
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As the discoverer of the South Pole, aa 
the first man, it is believed, to circumnavigate 
the globe by way of the perilous waters of the 
Arctic, and as the first to traverse the North- 
West Passage—on these prodigious achieve- 
menta rests Amundsen's title to world-fame. 

Effect of Peary’s Discovery 

That men are as puppets in the hands of 
destiny was nover more clearly demonstrated 
than in the case of Amundsen. Here was a 
man who had devoted many of the best years 
of his life to the study of Arctic conditions, 
whore one ambition it had been to discover the 
North Pale. All his hopea and aspirations had 
boen centred on that one object. Then Peary’s 
ucecwa suddenly changed the outlook. To 
the Polar explorer, the south alone retained 
‘the glamour that the north had loat, and, almost 
before the world realized that a stern race was 
taking place on the great Antarctic continent, 
Amundsen stood revealed as the discoverer of 
the South Pole. 

Jn hix supreme moment of triumph, the 
gallant explorer could not fail to appreciate 
how paradoxical was the situation. He said : 

1 cannot say that the object of my life was attained. 
That would be romancing rather 100 herefacedly. I 
had better Ie honest, and admit straight out that I 
have never known any man to be placed in such a dia- 
metrically opposite poaltion to the goal of his desires 
as 1 wns at thet moment. The 





North Pole—well, yen, the North Polo itself—had 
attracted me from’ childhood, and here 1 was at 
the Hoth Pole. Can anything more topey-turvy be 
fuungdned. 


The Norwogian’s action in kee his plans 
4 necret for ao long a time was brated criticized 
in some quarters, and gave rise to uneasiness 
in his own country. The explanation he sub- 
sequently offered, however, did much to allay 
the anxiety of his countrymen and remove the 
suspicion that he had acted in any way unfairly 
towards Captain Scott. 

Communicates Intention to Scott 

The news thet the North Pole had been 
reached naturally placed his original plans 
in jeopardy, and in order to * put the whole 
enterpriss on its feet, retrieve the heavy cx- 
penses that the expedition had incurred, and 
save the contributions from being wasted,” 
he decided to make for the South Pole. Every- 
thing had to be done quietly; publicity, he 
thought, would end his project for all time. 
Before Captain Scott tured his back on 
civilization, Amundsen sent him a te! 
advising him of his plans, and as the Pole was 
“« only a side-issue ” with the British expedition 
he did not consider it neceasary to make his 
iztentions known earlier. 

Though he belongs to a family of sailors, and 
his father was a shipowner, Roald Amundsen 
had no intention at of going to see. Born 
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=xeede [T _lnspired by Nansen 
st Borge, in Ostfold, on Christiania Fiord, on 
the léth July, 1872, he completed his educa- 
tion at Christiania University and for two 
years studied medicine. It was, however, 
som evident that his true vocation lay on the 


for the stern work that lay ahead. He was at 
this iod of his life a striking-looking man 
with hair, fine strong features, and sea-blue 
eyes that looked out beneath half-closed lids. 
In short, he was 8 typical Norseman. 

pot bags hes twenty-five, he bes ‘nvited to 
join a jan ©: ion. to rtarctio 
under Commander de Gerlache. To be 
chosen as a member of an important expedition 
at such an early age was a remarkable tribute 
to his skill and knowledge of the ses, and 
Amundsen did not think twice before ing. 
Appointed first mate on the Belgica, he 
with the rest of the party, rey tative of 
many nations, in August, 1897, and during 
the two years’ voyage he had many oppor- 
tunities of demonstrating his resource and 


ingenuity. 

Insufficientiy cavipped, for carrying out 
extensive investigations, the expedition never- 
theless obtained much valuable information, 
and, in spite of terrible hardahips, Amundsen 
must have returned well pleased with his firat 
experience of Polar exploration. 

Possessed of Great Patience 

One of Amundsen’s greatest aaseta, greater 
even than his fearleamess in face of danger 
and hardship, was his patience. This enabled 
him to spend years in study and careful pre- 
paration before he undertook his voyages, 
and in a large measure it contributed to his 





miscalculation might result in the death of 
himself and his companions, and, with such a 
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“The North-West Passage 
HOW BAGGAGE IS CARRIED 


ROALD AMUNDSEN 
ACROSS THE POLAR WASTES 





Polar ledge, showing method of packing adopted. Amunéors, 414 not share 
we etaaghs enieatin ‘He cons dogs 


marth af the eniacal viage of the expeatons 
responsibility, he took care to provide, as far 
as his means allowed, for every neers: 
Besides this attention to detail, he brought 
to bear on. all he did a genius for organization, 
while his knowledge of dogs and the way to 
Seale, an amelie em af Greughy animals wa 


hee valuable experience was gained 
during an Arctic expedition in 1901-2, and on 
his return to Norway he knew practically all 
there was to be learned sbout navigating in 
ioe-infested waters. 

‘The way waa now clear for him to embark 
on @ more important expedition, and on the 
17th June, 1903, he set out on his historic 
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voyage in the Goa, a fishing-emack of 47 tons, 
which he had fitted with a small petroleum 
pa er gc peri pacity the 
pole, & oro 
Atlantic to the Pacific through the North-West 
Tt was an ambitious programme, 
but one ho felt oonfident of completing, end, as 
it transpired, there was ample justification ‘for 
his optimism. 

Amundsen first crossed the Atlantic, and 
made for the north-east coast of North Amerioa. 
Then he sailed his little craft, with ita comple- 
ment of only seven men, through Baffin Bay, 
Island and GreenJand, to the 
coast of Boothia peninsula. Uninterruptedly, 
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for nineteen munths, he kept a lonely vigil, 
making observations, which, as usual, were 
distinguished by their accuracy and thorough- 
ness, As a result he was able to prove that 
the north magnetic pole, fimt discovered by 
Sir John Ross, had not a stationary position, 
but @ centre of continuous movement. 

This was a dixovery of the highest import- 
ance to science, and on this achievement alone 
Amundsen was entitled to be numbered among 
the great men of hin age Not content with 
thin discovery, however, he had no sooner 
completed the first portion of his programme 
than he xet out to traverse the North-West 
Pf 

Vor hundreds of years navigators had 
attempted to find a passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific across the Arctic, and all of them 
had been baffled. Brave men, like Franklin, 


AN INTREPID POLAR EXPLORER 


se) 


Roald Amundsen, who discovered the South Pole, located 
the Ficnc by we NorthWest Passages seid 
had been Jured to death in their efforts to solve 
the problem, and it was left to Amundsen to 
succecd where others had gallantly failed. 
Amundsen soon came to the conclusion that 
the instructions he had brought with him, all 
of theta based on earlier expeditions, were wrong, 
ly ing the advice of other he 
steered his own course. _— 
His journey along the northern coast of 
was perilous in the extreme, and fre- 
quently the tiny Qjoq found iteelf wedged in 
the ice and helpless. Earlier on, the vessel had 
escaped destruction by fire only by a miracle. 





Almost « Calamity 


great belt oom short fort fom the engine 
room of their ship, which jay at anchor. ir 
thoughts immediately centred on the thousands 
of gallons of petroleum on board, and, with the 
fear of an appalling disaster before them, they 
ran at top speed in the direction of the burning 
vessel. Fortunately, the engineer had remained 
at his post, and, with the help of the others, 
to overcome the fire. It was 
pian that a piece of cotton, moistened 
with petroleum, had sameliow come into con- 
tact with the engine and had 1p 
Surprise Visit to Eagle Ci 
Jn December, 1905, when the Dajority of 
people had given Amundsen up for lost, and 
others had forgotten all about him and his 
expedition, the Norwegian turned up suddenly 
in Eagle City, Alaska. He had not then made 
the North-West Passage, but he was within 
measurable distance of doing so, for the Gjoa 
was not very faraway. The ice had prevented 
her from completing the journey that year, and, 
while waiting for the change of season, the 
explorer had seized the opportunity to have a 
Deep se chy ieeslons abe incideatzely. $0 Jeb the 
know that he was still alive. He made 
the journey from the ice-bound ship to Alaska 
in a dog-sledge—an adventurous run across the 
Practically unknown icy wastes of northern 


bay rece remained in Eagle Cit: only 1 Jong 
enough to replenish his mupplies. Th 
dashed back along the same track pees eine 
hus ship. In the spring of 1906 the Gjoa 
accomplished the final stages of her journey 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and enabled 


Inthe short space of three yours hi snd aed 
e 8 6 
himself in the forefront it of 
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on the habits and customs of Exkimo tribes 
with whom he had come in contact. During 
a stay of nearly eighteen months with one large 
tribe only four births and two deaths occurred, 
both the latter being suicides One thi 
that astonished Amu: was the singing of 
the women. Ali their tunes seemed to be 
variations on five notex, and for a long time he 
thought they were extempore, His disillusion- 
ment came when he was invited to 
& concert and heard twenty women 
inging in perfect harmony for a full 
hour. From that moment onwards 
he gave them credit for musical gifts 
above the ordinary. 

Amundsen had proved himself a 
man of great judgment, high skill, 
and resourcefulness, and had shown 
that he posseased administrative 
qualities Pee fell yr short of 
genius. ie Norwegian Geographical 
Society, therefore, listened attentively 
when he approached them with plans 
for a new Arctic expedition. 

His object this time was to 5 
five or more years in the North Polar 
Sea and carry out a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Polar Regions. Tho 
voyage was to be* made via fan 
Francisco, whence he intended to 
make for the northern outpost of 
Awerica and then drive his ship as 
far north as he could into the ice. 
After that he proposed todrift with 
the ice right scrous the North Polar 
Sea, and, if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, to make 4 dash to the 
Pole. It was one of the most daring 
projects ever conceived. 

Before beginning his preparations, 
Amundsen consulted his eminent 
friend, Dr. Nansen, who at once gave 
him his support. It was 
that Nansen's old ship, the Fram, 
should be fitted for the expetlition, 
and, when a subscription list was 
opened, money poured in from all 
parts of the country. Among the 
donors were the King and Queen of 
Norway, who gave £1,120. Interest in his new 
enterprise, however, waned after a time, and 
Amundsen was compelled to exercise economy. 

At one time Amundsen thought of taking 
Polar bears as draught-animals for his sledges, 
and he had some of these animals specially 
trained for the purpose at Hamburg. They 
proved unwilling pupils, however, and he bad 
finally to abandon the idea. 

It was in the ‘late summer of 1902 when the 
news first flashed round the globe that Peary 
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had reached the North Pole. Amundsen cannot 
but have felt profound personal disappointment 
at the American's success, for it had been the 
dream of his life to acquire this honour for 
Norway. But if he thought o lot, he said 
nothing, and to all appearances he carried on 
with his plans as if nothing had happened. 

He had originally intended leaving Chris- 
tiania at the beginning of 1910, but several 


WITH A DUMB FRIEND FOR COMPANY 
- 


“ 

ah 
of dogs, and knows « 

The shown tare it 4 very 


those that drew if master's aledges, 
delays occurred, and it was not until the summer 
that he was able to put to sea, Very few 
people were present to bid the expedition 

voyage. Amundsen had kept the date and 
time of his departure # secret, and the Fram 
left her moorings one calm summer's night 
without any ceremony. 

For some weeks little or no interest was 
displayed in Amundsen’s movements. In five 
or six years’ time, when he returned from the 
Arctic with 4 report of his achievementse—then 


ome. Amundsen us very fond 


them. 
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the scientific world, and, to a lesser extent, the 
layman, would want to hear his story. The 
world foeds on senastions, and the most specta- 
cular triumph—the di of the Pole— 
had already been accomplii |. Since then 
interest ir. the hero of the North-West Passage 
and his new project had undergone » gradual 
process of exhaustion. 
Race for the South Pole 

Thon, all of a sudden, Amundsen found 
himself once more in the full limelight of scarch- 
ing publicity, A letter was received from him 
at Madcira, dincloning for the first time that he 
intended making a dash for the South Pole. 
With Captain Scott alroady on his way, the 
position was replete with dramatic possibilities. 
‘War -soaid he, tho: fies So; pench the, eometed 

! 
an little anxious as to what would be the 
verdict ot the public on his reticence, but 
bhssfully unconscious of the furore he had 
created by his announcoment, Amundxen left 
Madeira carly in September and sailed due 
south, He had planned to winter at the Bay 
of Whalen, on the opposite side of the Ross Sea 
to where Captain Scott had landed, and, after 
as uncventful voyage, the expedition reached 
the Creut Ice Barricr on the 14th January, 
111. It is interesting to note that Amundsen 
considered the severest part of his task was 
now over, From Norway to the Great Ice 
Barrier was, in his opinion, the most dangerous 
section of the journey. 
Wonderful Knowledge of Dogs 

This makes strange En wen one recalls 
thot nearly 1,000 miles of icy plains, perilous 
glaciers, und high mountains had to be covered 
before he came within sight of his goal. His 
remark wah not, however, to be taken as an 
indication that he expected an easy sledge 
journey over the great Antarctic continent. 
What he meant was that he had known from 
the first that his greatest difficulty was the 
trausport of the dogs from Norway to the 
Barrier. That he succeeded in carrying them 
all that dixtaucc, a five months’ sca voyage, 
without mishap is a remarkable tribute to 
his knowledgo of dogs and to his powers of 
organization. 

Amundsen did not share Shackleton's faith 
in Manchurian ponies as draught animals. He 
considered that dogs were superior from every 
point of view. They gave a lot of trouble at 
first, and were exccodingly difficult to train, 
‘but ‘they proved their worth at the critical stage 
of the expedition. In every sense they justified 
the faith of their master, but in ieas Capable 
hands they might eauly have proved a burden 
rather than an invaluable capport to the 
expedition. 


For biegraphies eet inciaded in 


Start of the Great Adventure | 


Soon after his arrival at the Barrier, Amund- 
divi 


On the 22nd April the sun shone for the last 
time for four months, but, im spite of the 
severity of the winter, their time continued 


to be fully occupied. Amundsen aimed at 
having a meal of freah meat at least once every 
day, and, as the dogs had also to be fed, this 
meant that s large number of seals had to be 
regularly captured and killed, and their flesh 
prepared for food. 
Nightly Canine Concert 

To relieve the monotony of the long winter 
days and nights, Amundacn took with him 
a huge library of 3,000 volumes, besides a 
gramophone and other musical instruments— 
and a - The men were cutertained. 
also, to nightly concerts by the do; 
plaintive howl of one animal would 
up by otbers until the whole pack of one ess 
dred was engaged in the 


a if by some prearr , the concert 
would Y ema to an abru: a the" 
howls always ceased sim 

galv explanation, “Amunioen ‘co Sou \ Gas for 


strange fact was that theso clever animals 
were pel» with some special power of thought 


When the sun returned on the 24th August, 
men and dogs alike were in perfect h 


off on his great adventure, but bad weather 
conditions forced him to return On the 
20th October a fresh start was made with five 
men, four slodges, and fifty-two dogs. Pro- 
visions tor four months were taken. ‘This time 
the weather was favourable, and, by travelling 
about thirty miles a day, excellent progress was 
made. On every degree of latitude a supply 
depot was established, and many snow-beacons 
were built to mark the way back. 
Climb of 11,000 Feet 

By the middle of November the party had 
reached the land barrier, where their oes 
climb to the high Polar pisteau 
one point they ttoorded eA altitude of 11,000 
fest, and for some days ‘on with in- 
domitable spirit in the of a bl 

blizzard. More than one of them 

from snow-blindness, and all felt het effect 
of the severe cold. 

The passing of Shackleton’s “ farthest south ” 


the Groups see detailed tadez 


At the South Pole 


bnedii: [_ROALD AMUNDSEN 


THE GOAL REACHED BY AMUNDSEN’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
Bg athe fu eae ist * oy — 





The Norwegian fag fying at the South Pole. 
‘Hansen with his dog team on King Haakon VII's Fiavesne 
‘West Passage. Amundsen describes him as a moat akilful 


point was greeted with cheors. The last depot 
‘was set up here, and, with hopes running high, 
they started off on the final stage of the journey. 
Favoured with “brilliant” weather and a 
bearable temperature, the last few miles were 
covered in good time and without incident. 
As they neared their goal, one thought alone 
occupied their minds. Would they be first ? 
Had Scott, by some superhuman effort, achieved 
the seemingly impossible and forestalled them ? 

The morning of the 14th December, 1911, 
broke fine and clear. None of them ate much 
breakfast; no one spoke more than a few 
words, It was an anxious time, and they 
were all to push on—to know the worst 
or to allay their fears. Mile after mile was 


pb wen tabsen by Ammundem, and shows, Lieutenant Helmer 
went as second mate with Aniundsen through the N 

dog driver, (Copyright by pormieatan} 
covered in silence. Hearta began to throb 
with excitemont. Threo o'clock arrived, and 
with it sudden cry from the leading driver, 
“Halt!” Their journey was ovor—they had 
reached the Pole! No sign of life—only & vast, 
icy plain marked the spot that had 

eluded the efforts of brave men for countless 


years. 

* Tt ‘was, indeed, a solemn moment,” Amund- 
sen wrote, “‘ as five weather-beaten, frost-bitten 
fists _grasped the pole, — the waving flag 


of Norway in the air, and planted it as the 
first at the phical South Pole.” To 
the pia on whist they were standing be gure 


the name “King Haakon VII's Plateau.” 
“After mutual oo congratulations, five happy men 
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sat down to # special dinner of celebration. 
Their mema was dried pemmican, seal meat, 
chocolate—and cigars. Over the latter, they 
discussed their plans for the future. For three 
daya the party remained at the Pole, making 
many observations, and encircling the spot 
where they had placed their country's flag. 
Then, leaving some records, food, and clothes 
for Soott to find when he should arrive, they 
started on their return journey. This waa 
accomplished without any kind of mishap 
and with the weather “ unusually favourable ~ 


BRAVING THE SNOW FIELDS 


z 


jundxen in Polar kit, well prepared to encounter the 
of the bleak and unnviing snowy wastes. (Zepto 
duced from Amundsen'a * The South Pole.) 
“ Framheim,” as Amundsen called his Roea 
Sea base, waa reached on the 23th January, 1912, 
The whole journey to the Pole and back, a dis- 
tance of 1,860 miles, had been covered in the 
remarkably short time of ninety-nine days. 
Not the least astonishing fact in connexion 
with Amundsen’s ition was that the 


i 


tions, were carried 
through without s hitch and almost to the very 





_ A Wondertal Prophecy | 


hour. That he reached the Barrier one day 
ahead of his programme seemed to him to call 
for nome explanation. The Pole was reached 
on the exact day that he had prophesied. and 
nearly all hin anticipations and estimates were 
characterized by the same extreme accuracy. 
Above everything, Amundsen will go down in 
history as a superb administrator. 

¥t was in March, 1912, that the world first 
heard of the Norwegian’ success. Con- 
gratulations and honours immediately poured 
m on him from all parts of the globe. 

a» soon a8 he returned to civilization, he began 

to set down on paper his im ions of the 

expedition, and his book, “The South Pole,” 

was translated into numerous languages. 
World War Prevents Expedition 

In 1914 Amundsen planned to start on 
another voyage of discovery, but the World 
War compelled ita postponement. His 
remained aloof from the conflict, but he, per- 
vonally, sympathized with the Allies’ cause. 
In the summer of 1918, he sailed north with 
the intention of drifting across the North 
Polar Sea—the project with which he had 
been credited when he left Christiania in 1910, 
and which he had never completely abandoned. 
His intention was to as far north as he 
could and then to allow his ship to be oarried 
along with the ice-flocs. 

The actual reaching of the Pole was not 
now of great importance, and he proposed to 
concentrate on scientific observations 
in parte that had not previously been explored. 
For more than eighteen months nothing was 
heard of him, but in April, 1920, he appeared 
dramatically at Anadyr, a trading-post on the 
Bering Sea. He had left his ship fast in the 
ice, and had made a sledge journey over hun- 
dreds of miles of snow and ice to fetch supplies 
and to hear the world’s news. 

Back Again in the Arctic 

In July he crossed the strait to Nome, in 
Alaska, thus completing the ciroumnavigation 
of the Arctic Circle. A fortnight later he was 
back in the Arctic, prepared for a long sojourn 
amidst ite bleak, uninviting icy wastes. 

In 1923 Amundsen began to make prepara- 
tions for a flight by aeroplane to the North 
Pole, but circumstances, chiefly of a financial 
character, prevented him from putting this pro- 
ject into effect either in that year or in 1924. 

Retaining all the pluck, fearleamess, and 
resourcefulness of his early manhood, his name 
seems destined to occupy as illustrious a place 
in the annals of North Polar exploration as it 
does in those of the South. 


[See ** The South Pole (two vols., 1912) and ‘ The 
‘North-West Passage" {two vols., 1908), both by Roald 
Amundsen.) 
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GROUP 3.—SUSINESS BUILDERS 


[ THE ROTHSCHILDS 


A BROTHERHOOD of FINANCIERS 
The Rothschilds, Scions of a Homeless Race, Who, Sprung from a German Ghetto, 


Came to Hold the Fates 


“ yet amust be @ happy man,” observed a 

_Yisitor, after having been shown the 
magnificent appointments of the Rothschild 
manaion, with it» priceless collections of pictures 
and curios, and tasting the epicurean products 
of the Bativchiid kitchen. 

“Happy, ppy {" came the unexpected 
retort, “ What! happy. when just as you are 
going to dine, a letter is placed in your hand 
saying, ‘If you do not send £500 I will blow 
your brains out’! Happy, I happy!” 

The speaker was 
Nathan Mayer Roths- 
child, the most successtul 
of the great family of 
financiers. He was, in- 
deed, far from happy, for 
he lacked the art of spend- 
ing his vast wealth, and 
took no leeurure in hin 
possessions. Towards the 
end of his career he lived 
in constant dread of 
ausasaination. 

One dey he threw a 
heavy iger at two 
ce ie 

who had cailed 
to negotiate a loan. 
Observing his visitors 
simultaneously make a 
quick movement with 
their hands, Rothschild 


FOUNDER OF 





of Nations in Thur Grasp 
to adopt the name “ Rothschild "—which 


means literally “Red Shield” and was a si 
used by moncylenders—was Mayer ‘Anselm 
Bauer, who was born in 1743. His father, 
Anselm Moses Bauer, had been a amall merchant, 
trading in old clothes, oddmentn, and curiosities. 
His shop, situated in the Ghetto at Frankfort, 
was for many years the headquarters of the 
Rothschild banking firm. It stood in a narrow 
street, known as the Judengasse, which con- 
tained many dilapidated, evil-smelling houses, 
packed cloxetogetherand 
sheltering many families, 

At both ends of the 
street. big iron gates 
kept the Jewa segregated. 
On Sundays these were 
closed, and no Jew was 
allowed to be seen in 
the streets of Frankfort. 
On other days they were 
obliged to wear a 1 
and to ai aaks when 
Pasail entiles. 

Thee worst period of 
Jewish persecution was 
over long before Mayer 
Anselm Bauer was born, 
but Jews were still looked 
upon with suspicion, and 
only the curious, or the 
desperately impecunious, 
ventured beyond those 


A GREAT FAMILY 


imagined that they were gates 10 mingle with 
about to produce pistols, the xvarthy Israelites 
although they merely : a | babbling in Yiddish aw 
intended to show him Tie aaa af gn old clothes merchant, Mayer Anselm Rothe they bargained with each 
eatablahed ‘Rothschild Bank tn Frankfort an " i 
One a seein the PATed the way for the remarkable success of his five sons. Bierifanes Lennie paused 


third of five brothers Nerdy esel begins 
international dynasty nance 80 
that the fates of the nations trembled in the 
balance while they sat in conclave and decided 
upon the course of action they should take. 
At one time in the history of the world kings 
could not rule nor governments act without 
the sanction of the Rothschilds, who, if they 
chose, could have forced the Bank of 
to close ite doors and dictated terms to the 
cellor of the Exchequer. But for a Rothschild 
Napoleon could not have carried on his cam- 
paign sgainet England : and it was Rothachild 
money helped to bring about the ambitious 
emperor’s downfall. 
‘The founder of the great family and the first 





Fer bisgrap 


mot included is the Gr 





Mayer Anselm’s parents intended him to 
become a rabbi, but he bad leanings in another 
direction. Even when he was twelve years 
he began to do a brisk business in buying 
selling old coins, sometimes being torn 
the desire to keep a specially rare 
specimen and selling it at @ profit. 
his parents died when he was still 
He abandoned his religious training 
and, after some experience in the office of o 
large banking firm in Hanover, set up in busi- 
lender, living in the house in 

bom and exhibiting as his 
sign the “ Red Shield.” 

He combined usury with his father’s old 
occupation as # dealer in coins and curiosities, 


Bg 


: 
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THE ROTHSCHILDS POLS Leper Appointed Court Benker 


but enterprise took him farther sfield than the 
narrow range of the Judengasse. He hawked 
his wares up and down the country, and, 
having @ real knowledge af old coins and rare 
specic, he often came into contact with rich 
and influential collectors who afterwards 
remembered him. 

One sultry day, as Rothschild was walking 
along a dusty country road with his sack 
wares on hin back, he fell in with @ brother 
yedlar who had a donkey. The pedlar seeing 
Rothachild's heavy load, invited 
him to place it on the donkey's 
back, Rothschild gratefully ac- 
cepted the offer, but when pre- 
sently they came to a narrow 
plank leading over @ steop chasm, 
he removed his sack from the 
donkey's back, observing as he 
did #0, “ Aceadents sometimen 
happen at places like this, and, 
an this sack contains all my 
fortune, it is well to be on the 
wate ids 

The pedlor laughed heartily, 
but no sooner had he advanced 
a few paces with his donkey over 
the plank than it broke, and 
beth fell into the chasm. 

Mayer Anselm carned the title 
of “the honevt Jew” by the 
straightforwardnew: of his fin- 
arwial dealmgx, He was a keen 
man of busmoas but abundantly 
humane and bruadminded. His 
first opportumuty to make money 
on a Jarge scale came when, 
through the instrumentality of 
a military officer of the house 
of Hen, for whom he had 
performed o uerviec, he obtained 
an introduction to the landgrave, 
William 1X. 

Arriving at the Court, Roths- 
child found the landgrave and 
Baron Estorff, the officer in Nathan 
question. deeply engaged in a 
game of chess. No notice was 
taken of the financier for some while, but pre- 
sently the landgrave looked up trom the game, 
wlich wan obviously going against him, and 
said, * Do you know anything of chess?” 

Rothschild immediately pointed to a 
and said, “Would your Highness move this 
piece to that squary 1” 

The landgrave did so. and the move turned 
the game in his favour. Rothechild was well 
received, the landgrave observing to his com- 

ion that ‘‘he had certainly recommended 

im no fool.” As a result of the interview 





A KING OF FINANCE 





that followed, Rothschild was appointed Court 
banker to the landgrave. 

He did so well that the following year he 
was able to negotiate the first Rothechild 
State loan, amounting to four million thalers, 
te the Dutch Government. Following this an 
extraordinary stroke of fortune to the 
great coup upon which the Rothschild millions 
are based. 


At that time Napoleon was ing on his 
Austrian campaign, and every state in that 
country feared sudden invasion. 
The ve of Hesse had 
been lending money and soldiers 
to other states, and this marked 
him out for special chastisoment 
at the hai of the French 
war-god. 

There was no time to be Jost, 
for the enemy were at the gates. 
The landgrave sent for Roths- 
child and handed him all his 
money and valuables, amount- 
ing to £600,000 in English 
money, for the latter to preserve 
as he thought fit. 
happened "when tho ‘Nopoloonie 

a wi the Na; ie 
emg entered Frankfort have 
been related. One is that the 
soldiers searched Rothschild’s 
house, took all his private pro- 
perty, but failed to find the land. 
grave’s treasure which was buried 
in the garden, The other, and 
more likely, is that Roths- 
child immediately sent the trea- 
sure to his son, Nathan Mayer, 
in England, and that the latter 
Jost no time in lending it out 
at a high rate of interest. 


restored, yer 
able to restore the landgrave’s 
treasure to him, with the addi- 
tion of the interest at 5 per cent. 
“ which it had earned. He was 
handsomely rewarded for his 
honesty and good stewardship, and upon 
these profita began the making of the 
Rothechild million. 
Mayer Anselm Rothschild died on the 19th 


out first consulting their mother. 
these three points,” was the old financier’s 
last advice, “ and you will soon be rich among 
the richest, and the world will belong to you.” 
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The mother of the Rothschilds, to whose 
shrewd character Mayer Anselm had owed 
much, lived to the age of ninety-six, and no 
amount of persuasion could induce her to leave 
the musty old house in the Judengasse, which 
was a street so narrow that her son's carriage 
could not paas down it, and after driving with 
him through the streets of Frankfort she had 
to be carried from the vehicle to her door. 

“Old Rothschild.” wrote Heinrich 
Heine, the German-Jewish poet, “was a 
noble soul, goodness and kind-heartedness 
itself; a benevolent face with a pointed 
little beard ; on his head a three-cornered 
hat, and his dress quiet and sober, if 
not poor. If a row of beggars was met 
in the street with cheerful and pleased 
countenances, one might be suro that 
Rothschild was in the habit of passing f 
down that way.” 

The five sons carried out their fathor’s 
injunet not only in the letter but in 
the spirit. Some were cleverer than 
others, or had better opportunities, but 
all succeeded in the province allotted 
to them, and they never allowed jealousy 
to interfere with their common aim. 
They intermarried closely, but wisely, in 
order to preserve the stock, and always 
auked each other’s counsel. 

‘The Eldest of the Five 

Anselm Mayer Rothschild, born in 1773. 
and the eldest son, remained in Frank- 
fort. He had inherited the benevolent 
nature of his father as well as his busi- 
ness aptitude. It is said that he always 
dined with the windows open. in order 
that needy persons passing the house 
might throw in their requests for money. 
Rothschild would then place @ coin in 
the envelope, often without reading the 
letter, and toss it back to the eagerly 
awaiting supplicant. He died in 1855. 
leaving a large fortune to the Jewish 
community and many sums to his 
“ courtiers,” as he called the le 
whom he had helped during his lifetime. 

Of the other brothers, Solomon (1774- 
1826) opened business in Vienne, Kari 
(1780-1855) did likewise at Naples, and 
Jacob (1792-1868) founded the great Rothschild 

x iapesratative, Mathes Seager mote. 
London representative, Nat “yer 
child, born in 1777, and. uncouvedly. the 
test financial genius © five, was 
pas led as the leader of the family, although 
he was the third son of his father. A 

Nathan was s rough diamond, coarse in 
appearance and manner, entirely oblivious 
to the finer feelings, ruthless in gain, and 





ot 








‘supecetitious grounds, until her death at the age of 
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of a financial genius unparalleled 
in the history of the world. He started his 
it lent career as & young man by going 
to mchester to buy cotton goods for his 
father. He quickly showed himself smarter 
than the smartest Manchester merchant. 
“I soon found out,” he wrote, “ that there 
were three profits—the raw material, the 


AT THE SIGN OF THE RED SHIELD 


five song refused to leave, on 


ninety-nz, 
dyeing, and the manufacturing. I said to the 
eae facturer, ‘I will supply you with material 
and dye, and you supply me manufactured 
| So I got three profite instead of one, 


and I couki sell cheaper than anyone.” 
In 2 few months he had trebled his capital of 
£20,000. 


Soon afterwards he received from his father 
the landgrave’s fortune of £600,000, which he 
quickly turned to good account. His next 
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exploit was to purchase £800.000 worth of 
gold from the Kast India House and lend it to 
the British Government, who were in sore 
straits for means to finance Wellington's army 
against Napoleon. Rothschild was so sure that 
the great struggle would terminate in favour 
of the allies that he bought up a number of 
Wellington's bills ut a heavy discount. These 
were subwequently redeemed at par, to Roths- 
obild’s enormous gain. 

Nathan was then primarily a financier, 
although be had interests in many industrial 
voncerns. He came to London and literally 


terronmed the Stock Exchange by the bold- 
MOTHER-IN-LAW OF A PEER 





frit te fl consent of the Rotuschid tanuye mated Lard 
Rosebery in 1878, 
ness and surencss of his speculations. The 
banks at first dreaded him and then courted his 
favour, knowing that he had them in his power. 
It Polos grad Rotherhild’ pho ane fad 
a fine ose processes of mani) ‘ing the 
rise and fall of stocka and shares known as 
* bulling ” and “* bearing.” He multiplied his 
original capital 2.500 times in five years. 

One secret of Rothschild’s phenomenal success 
on the Stock Exchange was his uncannily 
developed gift of rapid intuition, whieh enabled 
him, more often than not. to determine the 
probable course of events likely to influence the 
market. He also employed a large staff of 
private agents who kept him closely informed 
of matters which he could not observe for 


Enormous Profits 


himeelf, and he organized a system of carrier 
pigeons and fast-running boats, and was thus 
always ahead of his rivals in the receipt of 
news from abroad. 

Rothschild always made a bargain at once, 
apparently without thinking. and to this readi- 
ness he attributed much of his success. In 
larger matters. once he had made up his mind 
he never went back on his decision, As has 
already been observed. he staked practically 
the whole of his fortune on the downfall of 
Napoleon, believing firmly in the stability 
and resource of the English character. 

Witnesses the Battie of Waterloo 

In 1815, however, Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba caused the financier much alarm, and it 
ix waid that he was so anxious about the result 
of the battle of Waterloo that he crossed the 
water and actually witnessed the engagement. 
But he turned the crisis to good account. The 
renewal of the Napoleon scare had caused a 
widespread depreciation in the home market, 
and everybody was disposing of their stocks 
and shares. Rothschild sold out as well, 
through his public agents. Privately, he bought 
enormously, so confident was he of a British 
success. When the victory was announced, the 
shares went up with a bound, and Rothschild 
realized over a million by his transactions. 

Afterwards. when Europe was in a state of 
financial chaos owing to the war, Rothschild 
began a long series of loans to the Government. 
He wax the first to introduce foreign loans as 
a form of investment. Sometimes these loans 
were unsuccessful, but Rothschild rarely lost. 
Between 1818 and 1832 he issued loans to the 
extent of £21.800.000. 

Rothwchild did not often make a le 
of his power, but there were times when he 
played the part of a dictator. On one ocoa- 
sion the Bank of England authorities refused. 
to dixcount a bill drawn upon him by his 
brother Anselm. The reason given was that 
the bank only discounted its own bills and not 
those of private persons. 


“Private persons,” exclaimed Rothschild, 
when he heard of this, “I will make these 
gentlemen feel what sort of private persons 
we are.” 

Next day be presented himself at the Bank 
ot England and demanded gold in exchange 
for a £5 note. The clerk. albeit surprised at 
the request. had no choice but to comply. 
Then Rothschild produced another £5 note, 
and another, continuing the process until he 
had drawn £21.000 in gold. By this time nine 
of his agents had done likewise, making the 
total amount £210.000. 

The bank authorities grew seriously alarmed. 


For biographies: act included in the Groups see detailed Index 
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A SPORTING ROTHSCHILD’'S EX 


As the Rothschilds grew ncher they indi 
born in 3868, son of Nathamel Mayer, ke; 


, ‘A menagene on 
‘the first of these 


some animals 





“These gentlemen,” said Rothechild, “ refuse 
to take my bills, I have avorn not to take 
theirs. I will merely warn them that I hold 
enough to keep them busy for two months.” 
As this would have meant the withdrawal 
of eleven millions from the bank’s gold reserve, 
the authorities had no choice but to reverse 
their decision, and Rothschild triumphed. 
Outwitted by « Stockbroker 
Sometimes he was outwitted. A stock- 
broker named Lucas, whose losses on ‘change 
had often filled Rothschild’s pockets, deter- 
mined to have revenge. He happened to live 
near the financier’s mansion. Returning home 
late one night he noticed a carriage waiting 
outside Rothschild's gate. Scenting some- 
thing unusual, Lucas concealed himself behind 
a bush and presently saw Rothschild and two 
other men emerge from the house and enter 
the carriage, which drove off to the City at a 
it + 
e Taoes immediately entered his own carriage 
and set off in pursuit. He arrived at New 
Court in St. Swithin’s Lane just in time to 
follow Rothschild and his companions into 
the building. He then collapsed on the floor, 
apparently in a dead faint. 


sd thenwelves in all kinds of ' freak” 
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PERIMENT IN ANIMAL TRAINING 


us estate at T: cine ts seen diving a tenn of aebras 
to be used for Uha purpose in England, aad 

Observing Lucas in this state, Rothschild 
and his companions did what they could for 
him. Restoratives were obtained and pre- 
sently Lucas appeared to pink into a deep 
slumber on a convenient couch. 

The financiers covered him with a rug, and, 
as there was no time to be lost, began dis- 
cumming their business, which concerned the 
buying on a large acule of certain shares upon 
information received from Rothschild’s secret 
agents. 

Presently Lucas recovered, offered profuse 
apologics for the trouble he had caused, and 
returned home. Next morning he hastened 
to his office and made an extensive purchase 
of the shares in question. As a result of this 
“hase dishonest, and nefarious trick,” aa 
the indignant Rothschild described it, Lucas 
took the wind out of the great financier’s sails. 

Succeeded by his Son 

Nathan Rothschild died in 1836. His eldest 
son, Lione] Rothschild, who was born in 1808, 
succeeded to the London branch. He had 
very little of his father’s speculative genius, 
but he successfully controlled the Rothschild 
toillions. He in an active struggle for 
the abolition of Jewish disabilities, and in his 
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many attempts to enter the House of Commons 
he was staunchly championed by Lord John 
Ruweell, who introduced many Bills in favour 
of Jewish representation, which the House of 
Lords rejected. Eventually a Bill was passed, 
and Rothschild was allowed to take his seat 
without taking the Christian oath, He repre- 
sented the City of London from 1858 to 1874, 
but took little part in debates. 

‘The course of this struggle for the right to 
sit in Parliament provided, perhape, the only 
instance when the business instinct of a Roth- 
schild faltered. Baron Lionel, as he was called 
(the title, however, was Austrian and had been 
conferred on all the Rothschilds), appealed to 


A ROTHSCHILD OF TO-DAY 





The pemsent Kaghah represen 
snhestted many of the qualties of hus ancertors and is the 
second of Ins family to wt in the House of Lords. 

the British ideal of liberty and fair play in his 

efforts to win his case. At the time when 
success scomed certain, after ten years’ effori, 

@ Russian loan was suggested, and the Baron 

was extremely anxious to undertake its negotia- 

thon. 

At that rine, however, the Ruasian Tar was 
very unpopular, owing to his t: ical rule, 
and icularly heeatise of iis permeation of 
the Jews. Jf Rothschild undertook the loan 
he would certainly damage hin own case as & 
champion of liberty. He hesitated—and lost 
what would have been a most profitable piece 
of business. 

In Baron Lionel the humane qualities of 
the Rothschilds again predominated. He cele- 
brated his extry into Parliament by establish- 
ing a valuable echolarship at the City of London 
School. His charities, and those of his wife, 


Charities and Hobbies 


who is said to have spent on the poor £120,000, 
raved out of her pin-money, were numerous. 
It was Baron Lionel who started the Roth- 
schild patronage of 8) and the arta. He 
‘was 8 member of the Jockey Club, and won the 

His house was full of art treasures, 
mig he could appreciate at their true value. 
He died in 1879, ntlec/baving been peactioelly 
a cripple from rheumatic gout for many 

His son Nathan was created a Beton by by 

Queen Victoria in 1885, and was the first 
Rothschild to sit in the House of Lords. He 
died in 1915. The present Lord Rothschild 
was born in 1868. 

Raising a War Indemnity 


In Franco the power of the Rothschilds held 


sway for over ninety Al; de 
Rothschild, the son of Jacob, who was the 
fifth of the original » was su 


an instance of the prodigal style in which this 
Rothschild lived, it is said that when the 
Germans occupied his chateau they found 
17,000 bottles of wine of the earliest vintage. 
It was in this chateau that the French 
met Bismarck and arranged the terms 
of capitulation. So great was the respect 
for Rothschild that the utmost care was taken 
not to injure the priceless art treasures in the 
chateau, and when Rothschild returned he 
found everything intact. 

One great source of the Rothschilds’ power 
was the fact that as a family they owed alle- 
giance to no nation, and could therefore operate 
without regard to political consequences, 

Seves England from Disaster 

Owning no race but their own homeless one, 
they took the world as they found it and reaped 
where they could. Good and evil came from 
their yast wealth. On two occasions they 
saved England from financial disaster owing 
to speculative fevers and threatened runs on 
the banks. Jt was Rothschild mo ar 
enabled the Suez Canal shares to be 
from the Khedive of Egypt, and, ‘when tbe 
French revolution created a panic, the Roth- 
schilds maintained the bank’s credit with their 
millions. 

But the power that the Rothschilds once 
pomenet stad kings = governments is gone 
tOF ever. ew systems ‘or raising money ive 
been evolved, and no country now depends 
upon its Rothschild in order to pay its bills. 
Of recent years the great family has been far 
Jess active in the world of finance. 

[ec “The Rothschills,” by John Beeves (1887)3 
iat on Heomamace of the: Rothechhan” by 2 Balla 
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The MOST DELIGHTFUL of ESSAYISTS 


How Charles Lamb, Who was tor Thirty-three Years a Clerk, Eked Out His 
Salary, and Lived and Died in the Shadow of a Great Sorrow 


yx a secluded part of the cloisters of Christ's 
Hospital a fragile httle Blue-Coat boy 
used to sit down to eat the dinner which had 
been t to him from his home in the 
Temple by the hand of a devoted mewenger 
I remember the good old relative (in whom love 
forbade pride) squattmg down upon some odd stone m 
@ by nook of the clomters, dixlowng the viands ... 
and the contending passions of L at the untolding. 
‘There wa» love for the bruger; shame tor the thing 
brought and the manner of Us bringmg: «smpathy 
for those who were too many 
to share i it, and, at the 
top of sll, hunger (eldest. 
strongest of the pamions !) 
predominant, breakmg down 
the stony fences of shame 
and awkwardness, and a 
troubling over-conactousnews, 


Thus does the gentle 
Elia describe, thirty- 
five years afterwards, a 
recollection of his boy 
hood days in the Blue- 
Coat School 
‘The School's Traditions 

It is only as recently 
as 1902 that the Biue- 
Coat School was re- 
moved to Horsham from 
the historic site off New- 
gate Street, which it 
had occupied since its 
foundation by the boy 
king Edward VI in 1552. 
Indeed, the traditions 
of the great school go 
back much farther, for 
the first school, with its 
340 boys, was accommo- 
dated in the J Patched-up 
monastery e Gre: 
Friars, founded on teat site in 1225, and 
finally suppressed by Henry VIII, who gave 
the church to the City. 

There are, of course, many people who can 
remember pausing by the great iron gates of 

e 


easentuall, 


Chiat Bae ital es ine irate 
hay ue-Coat i i ly on 
the historic ground that hes 


trodden b: 
the feet of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, Charles Lamb, and many another boy 
who rose to fame. Lamb has written : 

minal ceave, ive te recneenber Cat; teaeoomning 
supectority in those Davigmaling sucets ories: oe 
summer holidays to the New River, neer N« 
where, like others, we would live the long day in the 


A CLERK’AT THE INDIA HOUSE 





Lamb st hu desk, from an old pont The Eewyist was 


ly a bookish man, and 
tion and the polace of 


watet, never carmg for dreming ounelyes when we 
had once stnpped: ou <nvoury meals afteraarda, 
when we came home slmost fannsbed. 


There is another ancient ‘inct in London 
—still, happily, preserved from the indignities 
of the building fraternity—that 1» hallowed 
by memories of Charles Lamb, namely, the 
Temple. In that beautiful sanctuary of ancient 
peace, 80 close to the turmoil and censeless 
traffic of Fleet Street. he was born (in Crown 
Office Row, on the 10th 


February, 1775), and 
there he his boy- 
hood. “Its church, its 


halls, its gardens, its 
fountain, its river, 1 
ie almost sor ie 

OBE ng Ts what 
was this, img of rivers 
§ to me but a stream that 
watered our pleasant 
places 1—these are of 
my oldest recollections.” 

His father, John Lamb, 
ZB was clerk to one of the 
benchers. 

Thus, in a real 
sense, Charles mb 
spent his youth entirely 
fF in two environments 
which retained many 
habits of an age long 
‘past—between “cloister 
and cloister ”—and no 
doubt the impressions 
he received in those old- 
world places, combined 
with the delicacy of 
terature was the recrea- his constitution and his 
ben ke, difficulty in utterance, 
determined the old-fashioned mould in which 
bis manhood was cast. 

Mary Lamb's Fatal Frenzy 

There was another influence which powerfully 

affected his Se? veer Sarin tor rh 

-one, sister ving st 
fen, as unexpected as it was terrible, picked 
up a knife when the family were sitting together 
in their home, chased the servant girl, who 
had given annoyance, and, before the unhappy 
Charles could Cisarm her, fatally stabbed her 
invalid mother. 

A few days later, when an inquest was held, 
@ verdict of insanity was brought in, and poor 
Charles Lamb had the sorrow of burying his 
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CHARLES LAMB 


beloved mother and seeing his sister taken 
away from him and placed in an asylum, in the 
midst of wtrangers. 

In it folly or sin in me to say (he wrote to his old 
school-fetlow, Coleridge} that it was a rehgious principle 
that most supporied me? I allow much to other 
favourablec me umatances. . . . On that first ovenit 
aunt Was lymg imnenuble, to all appearances 
dymg—my father with his poor forehead 
over frow a wound he hed received from a daughter 








BIRTHPLACE OF THE GENTLE ELIA 
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Charles Lamb was bom in Crown Office Rew, Temple, Lon 
the Templ- that beautiful sanctuary of ancaent peact, Bo 
to close to the turmoil of Fleet che passed ins 
dearly loved by him, who loved him no lew deariy—my 
mother a dead and murdered corpee in the next room— 
yet Wan I wonderfully supported... . Thad the whole 
weight of the family {brown on me; for my brother, 
little disposed (I speak not without tendemesa for him) 
a1 any time to take care of old age and infirmities, had 
now, with bly bad Jeg, an exemption from such duties. 
_ It is to be feared that many a man in similar 
circumstances, having seen his sister confined 
in an asylum, would have been quite content 
to leave her there, resenting. perhaps, the 
disgrace, but thankful to be free to live his 
own life in his own way. Charles Lamb 
behaved very differently. Without ostenta- 
tion, and without in the least taking to himself 
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Starts Hie Long Clerkship | 


any credit for so doing, he consecrated his life 
to his sister’s care. There is no story in 
literature that reveals a more beautiful and a 
more unselfish devotion than the love which 
the gentle Elia bore for his grievously afflicted 
sister Mary. 

After a short apprenticeship at South Sea 
House, Charles Lamb became a clerk in the 
service of the East India Company at the age 
of seventeen, and he continued to 
endure what he termed “ official con- 
finement” among his ledgers for 


thirty-three , at the enu of 
which period he retired on a generous 
pension. 


When a man has to share the com- 
mon lot of so many, and his 
life in the routine drudgery of a sub- 
ordinate position, it is the manner in 
which he spends his leisure, rather 
than the nature of his daily employ- 
ment, that determines the character, 
happiness, and influence of the indi- 
vidual concerned. So it was with 
Lamb, 

He was essentially a bookish man. 
Literature was the solace of his life, 
and it is a remarkable fact that his 
imperishable * Essays,” as well as his 
numerous other contributions to litera- 
ture, were written as an evening em- 
ployment and recreation, and also 
with the object of supplementing his 
clerical salary, which was for many 
years insufficient to meet his heavy 
responsibilities. 

Origin of His Pseudonym 

In a description of the old South 
Sea House, tho first of a series of 
essays contributed to the London 
Magazine, Lamb adopted the pacu- 
donym of Elia, which was the name 
of a “gay light-hearted foreigner.” 
who had been a colleague of his 
there. This signature was appended 

to the subsequent articles as they 
came out, and also to the essays when they 
speared in volume form. 
is sister's lapses into insanity were at first 
infrequent, although the approaches of her 
malady were dreaded, and, by well-known signs, 
anticipated by both. So during the whole of 
his working life Charles and Mary Lamb kept 
up & modest establishment together. 

We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort 
of double singlenest ; with such tolerable comfort, upon 
the whole, that I, for ons, find in myself no sort of 
disposition to go out upon the mountains, with the 
rash king’s offspring, to bewsil my celfbacy. We 
agree pretty well in cur tastes and habits—yet so, as 
“with difference.” We are generally tn harmony, 
the Greups see detailed Infdex 
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\dhood. 
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His Witty Conversation 


with only occasional bickerings—ax it should be among 
very nest relations. 

This “ dual loneliness ” had its unhappy aide. 
Poor Charles was so faithful in his devotion to 
his sister that (as Mary Lamb srites in one of 
her letters) “ our love for each other has been 
the torment of our lives hitherto.” 

At first they shut themselves away too much 
from the social life that was possible for them. 
and which they greatly needed to relieve the 
tension of their anxieties. 

“ You would laugh, or you would ery. perha 
both,” wrote Mary on another occasion," to ne 
us ait ther, looking at each other with long 
and rut faces, and saying. ‘How do you 
dot’ and ‘ How do you do?? 
and then we fall a-crying, 
and say we will be better on 
the morrow.” 

Famous Suppers 

When they became better 
off, and had more company. 
difficulties arose in the other 
direction, There was occa- 
sionally too much sociability 
over the glagaca on the table. 
Still, it ia certain that Lamb 
and his sister were happiest 
when their lodging resembled 
“a ministers levée,” as 
Charles once described it. 
His suppers were famous. 
Hazlitt, in his essay ‘On 
the Conversation of Authors,” 
pleasantly describes the flow 
of wit that took place on 
these occasions. 

There wax Lamb himaelf, the 
mont delightful, the mowt pro- 
voking, the mont witty and hen- 
mible of men! He always made 
foe best pun and the beet remark. 
Hija weriour convemation, like 
nertous writing, i hin bent. Xe 
one ever stammered out such fine, piquant, dewp, elo- 
quent things in halt a dozen half-sentencen, ar he docs. 
Hin jenta scald like team, and he probes a question 
with a play vpon words. What a keon, lsughing, harc- 
brained. view of home-felt truth | 

Writings of Mary Lamb 

One of the most touching things ebout the 
domestic life of Charles and Mary Lamb is the 
fact that, when the latter was normal, her 
mentality was so much above the ordinary 
that she not only cared for Charles and looked 
after their joint housekeeping very efficiently, 
but collaborated with her brother in writing 
‘books. Several of iy Men from othe 
peare” were written Mary Lam! 
also wrote most of “ Mrs. Leicester’s School ” 
and the greater part of ~ * Poetry for Children, 
Entirely Original.” 






pension 


LAMB AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


CHARLES LAMB 


In one of her letters, Mary Lamb gives a 
delightful description of their work together. 
“You would like to see us ax we offen sit 
writing at one table {but not on one cushion 
sitting) like Hermia and Helena in the Mid- 
aununer Night's Dream ; or rather like an old 
literary Darby and Joan: I taking | snuff, and 
he groaning all the while, and saying he can 
make nothing of it. which he alwaya says till 
he has finished, and then he finds out thet he 
has made something of it.” 

Living Under a Shadow 

But there wax always a shadow over Lamb 
and hix home life—o dread of his sister's return- 
ing madness, which intruded into their gayest 





Je: Maccth xBas, che director’ at tie Dada een arcmin, to Lamb that a retiri 
‘would be awarded tum, tharty-t 
"0 Wordsworth," here am I » free man.” 


three years of slavery,” wrote ‘Lamb 





and happiest, as well as into their mont 
peaceful, moments. Sometimes Mary would be 
sane and woll for two years, and then, after 
an interval of some wecks in the asylum at 
Hoxton, would return home again for another 
respite. Later in their lives these distressing 
relapses into insanity were more frequent. 
It must have been agony for such a gentle, 
compassionate, unselfish soul as Charles Lamb 
to see the familiar signs which indicated that 
his sister would svon be the victim of another 
of these terrible attacks. 

At such times Mary prepared herself for 
the inevitable separation, Charles, carryi 
her strait-jacket with him, would walk silently 
across the fields to Hoxton, arm-in-arm with 
the poor woman he loved so tenderly, both of 
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CHARLES LAMB 


teh weeping as they trudged along in the 
twilight. 

Charles Lamb kept steadfastly on in the 
path of duty. ‘A small spare man, clothed 
in black,” wrote B. W. Procter, better known as 
Barry Cornwall, “this gentle city clerk went 
out every morning and returned every after- 
noon, aa regularly as the hands of the clock 
Moved towards certain hours. You could not 
mistake him. He was somewhat stiff in manner, 
and almost clerical in 
dress, which indicated 
much wear, He hada 
Jong, melancholy face, 
with keen, penetrating 
eyes, and he walked 
with a short, resolute 
ntep, citywards.” 

Lamb? often ox. 
pressed a hatred for 
office work. and, if he 
lind had only himeeclf 
to consider, might bave 
abandoned his assured 
salary for the more pre- 
cariour existence of an 
author, for even in his 
hfetime the “ Earaya 
of Klin” (1823) had 
gained for him an en- 
during place in litera- 
ture. & matter of 
fact, the regular habits 
necessitated by his 
daily attendance at the 
office, and the friendly 
commingling with his 
fellow-clerks were his 
salvation. 

Perhaps the most 
tragic thing in Lamb's 
life was the fact that 
he did not realize, until too late, how empty 
his life would be without his desk and his 
ledgers. Hv voluntary retirement from his 
employment. so eagerly looked forward to, was, 
in a wense, the signing of his death-warrant. 
He retired, not into rest and happiness, but 
into a@ state of monotony far more iz! 
then the monotony of routine employment, 
and into a condition of loneliness that was the 
prelude of desth itself. 

As Talfourd aptly describes it, Lamb's 
life from that point onwards was a “listless 
leisure,” and “his evening hours of solitude 
were hardly so sweet as when they were the 
reliefs and resting-places of his mind.” Other 
“ superannuated men” have made the same 
sad mistake. 


Charles Lamb was only fifty when he retired 
Fer bisgraphigs not included in 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 





“ESSAYS OF ELIA’ 


so emphatically a 
townsman all his It 


having bad « house before. 
Some of Lamb’s old friends 


who was nearly seventy at the time, on his 
return from the office. 

Charles Lamb did not stay very long in 

in . it is significant of the irksomeness 
of the enforced idleness of his retirement 
Lamb moved so often after he left the office 
desk. And yet he hated the trouble and 
unsettlement occasioned by giving uv » home 
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Dislike of the Country we 
‘that had become familiar for a new one. “To 
change habitations,” he wrote at this time, “ is 
to die to them—and in my time I have died 
eeven deaths.” 

From Islington he migrated to Enfield, a 
move which then necessitated a journey by 
stage-coach. A schoolboy, who lived next 
door to the Lambs’ gil oko Poplars” years. 
—aaw them coming, wi out 
window, and afterwards deseri 
the scene : 

‘Leaning idly out of a window, I «an 
& group of three fasuing from the 
“ gambogy-looking cottage” close at 


on 
. Lamb was on his way 
back to the house agent’s, and that was 
Ide fashion of announcing that be bait 
taken the premises. 
Country Rambles 

Lamb spent a good deal of hin 
‘time in long rambles through the 
country round Enfield, accom- 
panied by # big, boisterous dog, 
named @ present from 
Tom Hood. But the eessyist did 
not like the quietness of the 
country or the isolation from 
London and his many beloved 
London friends, which was 
inevitable. 

“Let not the lying be 
* who entice 





better than 
detestable.” 

To afford himself some relief, 
Lamb moved “ forty-two inches 
nearer town,” as he described it 
with characteristic 


CHARLES LAMB 


work, were published, in 1833. 
For a short time he tried London again, but 
he found “ the strects, the shops are left, but 


all old friends are gone. Hazlitt had died, 
and after him Coleridge, who had been one 
of — best and dearest friends for fifty 


Lamb's thoughts were now often of death. 


THE EDMONTON HOME OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMBS 


Mary Lanab 
an moved 
aarciyeres 





uch Charies 
ther umted hives, 
buried in Edmonton 


cares of he because his Mary had become worse, and brother and sister 
ister’s illnesses were steadily worse had removed to Edmonton to board and lodge 
and more frequent, and lodgings next with the Waldens, a kindly couple who took 


in patients, 
“You must die first, Mary,” Charles was 


of London, who had retired to spend a green overheard saying to his poor sister one day. 
old age with no other resources than sbout “Yes, I must die first,” she acquiesced, in 
Ma and one snecdote. Lamb and his her quist way. 


For bicgraphies uct tneluded 


One day they walked together into the 
ehurchyatd at Edmonton, and Charles pointed 
in the Growps see deteited Index 
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CHARLES LAMB 


out to his sister the spot where he wished to be 
Isid to rest. 

‘There is infinite pathos in the closing chapter 
of Charles Lamb's life. These two, sister and 
brother, had been everything to each other. 
Since his youth Charles had consecrated all his 
life. to the care and support of the sorely 
afflicted Mary, while she had looked to him for 
everything, and never in vam They both 
felt that the time of their separation could not 
be long delayed. and cach wondered and worried 


A DEVOTED BROTHER AND SISTER 


Charies and Mary Lamb, after the portrait by F S. Cary, in the National 
Fu unselfish, 





warms Galeey, Lene 


in secret about the other who would be left 
behind. 

They were not poor, they were very far from 
being unknown, and yet hfe had passed them 
by. With the death of old friends and the end 
of their activitics had come the end of all that 
made life eweet and worth the living. 

While he was out for his usual walk one day, 
poor, lonely Charles Lamb stumbied and fell in 
the street. His face was hurt, and, although 
the wound seemed but a trifling thing that 
would soon heal. it did not do eo. Erysipelas 
followed, and after lingering a few days he 
died quite peacefully, on the 27th December, 


For bio, 





‘Mo story in iterature reveals 2 more 
Infelong devotion to hus affiscted muter. 
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His Loveableness 
1834, murmuring the names of some of his tld 
friends. 


Even his death was solitary, for his beloved 
sister was not at the time in a fit state, mentally, 
to realize that her brother was dying. Percy 
Fitzgerald, however, tells us that she waa able 
to walk to the churchyard, and point out the 
place where Charles had desired to be buried. 

There, then, he was laid to rest at the age of 
fifty-nine, and there, as the grey stone which 
marks the spot shows, his beloved pied wae 


Jaid beside him thirteen fonts Inter 

Charles Lamb is still dearly beloved 
by everyone who has any sense of 
the beautiful in English literature. 
There are sweetness, charm, and ami- 
ability in the “ Essays of Elis,” which 
are not found in such full measure 
anywhere else. Moreover, owing to 
his writings being so often autobio- 
graphical, we not only fall under the 
great charm of the printed word, but, 
we also fall in love with Lamb himself. 

“Self-pleasing Quaintness” 

The essays of Lamb are worthy to 
rank beside those of Montaigne and 
Addison. His Jove for the earlier 
prose writers and dramatists comes 
out in the old-world flavour of his 
style, in what he himself calle his 
** pelf- read C leaning quaintness.’ When we 

Sharles amb we might almost 
ourselves to be reading one 
of the seventeenth-century essayists. 

What Lamb tells = about himself 
in his writings is always 
What is more, his descriptions be 
the stamp of truth, and, where oppor- 
tunity arises of putting them to the 

. are seen to stand the test of years. 
In the essay, “ Mackery End, in Hert- 
fordshire,” there is an example of such 


description. 
Elia and his cousin t make 
an eacursion into Hertf ire to 


visit some relations. Too shy at first 
to enter the house, Elia sends Bridget in without 
him. She soon returns with “a creature that 


might have sat to a sculptor for the i of 
Weleome. Jt was the yo of the 
mans.” e Gladman family still flourishes, 


and a characteristic of the female members 
is a talent for hospitality, ex not only 
in material ways but also in feature and 
To see one of these descendants of this 
woman of Lamb's greeting a friend or relation 
atthe qric is te iste appreciate the force and aptness 
of Elias description. 

[See Works, edited by Sir T. N. Talfourd (1865); 
und “ Life of Charles Lamb,” by E. V. Lucas (1821).] 
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GROUP 5.—RULERS 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Over SIXTY YEARS «¢ QUEEN 


How Victoria the Good, during the Longest Reign in Our History, Ruled with a 
Sagacity that with the Years Attained the Force of Patriarchal Wisdom 


‘HE long reign of Queen Victoria, which 
extended from 1837 to 1901, embraced 
a period of such unrivalled economic progress 
and scientific achievement, and witnessed 
the rise of so many giant intellects. that 
it has been thought worthy of being referred 
to in history as the Victorian Era. and many 
of the famous men and women of the nit 
teenth century are known ae the Great Vic- 
torianh, THE YOUNG QUEEN IN 
“ Victoria 
Good.” as she hax 
often been called, 
was a remarkable 
sovereign. Her 
reign was the long- 
est in the history 
of Great Britain, 
and no previous 
English = monarch 
lived to no great 
an age. But even 
yore remarkable 
were the glories of 
her period. 
Queen Victoria 
was the only child 
of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, the fourth 
zon of George III. 
Born at Kensington 
Palace, London, on 
the 24th May, 1819, 
she was given at 








Victoria. At that 
time George III J 
was king, and 
there were ut least 
five lives between 
this infant prinocs 
and the throne. 
Yet ‘Victoria bee a of eight 
ame queen at the ear! eighteen. 

"The Princess Victoria Jas only eight months 
old when both George Ti and her father died. 
From that time few oe come the fee 
she was it wy er 
Mother, the daughter of the Duke’ of Sexe- 
Coburg, who, before her marriage to the Duke 
of Kent, was the widow of the Prince of 
Leiningen, by whom she had two children, 
8 son and s daughter. 


For biegraphiss met (acinded in 


Archbuho| 


teen when the 
be from Windsor 


‘drove post-haste 


‘Vietona was only mneteen years old when she was crowned, and only 





Practivally the whole of the future queen’s 
girlhood was spent at Kensington lace. 
She led a simple life, her mother being for a 
time very badly off, considering her porition. 
The Duke and Duchess of Kent had come 
to England from Germany. in order that their 
child might be born on English soil, but, after 
the duke’s death, his widow was very much 
isolated from her relations. and was in a real 

HER CORONATION ROBES = SDC & stranger in 
@ strange land. 

Noroyal mother, 
however, ever did 
her duty to her 
child more faith- 
fully and well than 
the Duchess of 
Kent. She was 
well-educated, 
judicious, _digni- 
fied, and of blame- 
Jena character, and 
a@ most devoted 
mother and a good 
housekeeper ; and, 
although she be- 
gan her second 
widowhood in 
England in ob- 
«curity and re. 
ceived scant 
notice, she ulti- 
mately gained the 
Teapect, the 
nation and of 
Parliament by 
virtue of her worth 
alone, 

The duchoss had 
one adviser who 
was like a father 
to the infant 
princess. This was 








of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberiaa her brother, Prince 
to acquaint her of her accesuon, Leopold, who 
afterwards became King of the jians, and 


who, curiously enough, was equally devoted to 
another infant of the house of Saxe-Coburg, 
Prince Albert, the future Prince Consort. It is 
said that this far-seeing Prince Leopold and his 
sister, the Duchess of Kent, consoled themselves 
for many other bitter disappointments in 
cherishing the hope of being one day enabled 
to give added distinction to their own royal 
house by the union of the prince and princess. 
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Princeas Victoria was fortunate in having 
a atep-sister, a little older than herself, as 
companion in her nursery days, namely, the 
Princess: Feodore, afterwards Princess Hohen- 
lohe. It was well that this wan so, because 
there is little doubt that the Princess Victoria 
had many irksome leasons to do, in order to 
conform to her mother’s standard of education. 

Her Idea of a Treat 

Many stories of her girlhood are told, some 
of them making her out to be unnaturally 
studious and obedient, but there is the ring 
of truth in the story which relates how the 
little girl wet to spend a day with Queen 
Adelaide, and, on being ashed what she would 
like tu do as a special treat, immediately 
replied, “ Clean the windows !” 

During Victoria's girlhood the domestic 
life in her mother’s apartments at Kensington 
Palace waa of the simplest and most unpre- 
teutious character. The princess in her 
mother’s room, and ate her bread milk at 
a little table by her mother's side. All her 
lesnons were done under her mother’s strict 
but encouraging supervision, special subjects 
being taught by various carefully selected 
tutors. 

When Victoria was twelve, an accomplished 
German governess. was engaged, and she 
remained with Victoria for many years. The 
princess was then 1 small, pretty child, fair, 
with blue eyes, very good tecth, and tiny 
fect. She was childish in her manner, and 
very quiet and amiable. She could speak and 
read French and German, and was being 
taught Halian, Latin, painting, and music, 
among other aubjects. 

At this period of Victoria’s life changes 
occurred, regarding the significance of which 
even a young a princess could not be kept 
in ignorance. George TV died, and, William 
1V being childless, there was only the Duke 
of Cumberland, then sixty-five years of age, 
hetween Victoria and the . 

Nearer the Throne than She Thought 

One day, with the consent of the Duchess of 
Kent, the governess gave the little princess, 
in the midst of her lessons, @ paper, outlining 
the genealogical tahle. The i read 
it with curiosity, and remarked with some 
aurprise, “‘I sec I am nearer the throne than 
1 thought.” A few remarks passed about a 
ruler's responsibility and the irksomeness of 
so many lessons, and then, with » i 
gesture of affectionate obedience, the pri 
Placed her hand confidingly in that of her 
governess, and said, “I will be good.” 

Many years later, in 1854, this governces— 
Baroness Lehzen—wrote an account of the 
incident in a letter to Queen Victoriz, who 
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Her Strict Upbringing 


noted on the margin in her own handwriting 
the words, “I cried much on hearing it.” 
This little incident alone, and ita sequel, reveal 
in a charming way the heart of Victoria as a 
girl and queen, 

There can be little doubt that the girlhood 
of Victoria was subjected to a discipline that 
approached severity, and left sad memories. 
Especially was her life secluded. She had 
no intimates and saw few people outaide the 
very select and limited company of her mother's 
household. Yet thia restraint formed her 
character in a beautiful mould, and protected 
her from contact with frivolity and pleasure- 
seeking, so that she came to realize, even at 
® very early age, that her life had a noble 
purpose and far higher possibilities than mere 
personal gratification. 

Comes to the Throne 

William IV died on the 20th June, 1837, 
Jess than 8 month after Victoria had attained 
the age of eighteen. He died at Windsor, 
and the story often been told of how the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chamberlain journeyed post-haste—there was 
no railway—from Windsor Castle to Kensing- 
ton Raeoes 2 the email Bours,” 60 ‘soqualnt 
the queen of her accession to the . 

they had obtained admission, tho 
raaid informed them that the princess was in 
“go sweet a sleep” that she had not the heart 
to disturb her. However, she had to be 
awakened, and ahe came to meet her great 
visitors in a white ing-gown and slippers, 
and heard from their lips that she had become 
the ruler of the greatest empire in the world. 

It is said that, when the messengers Jeft 
in the early hours of the morning, the young 
queen hastened to her mother, and fell i 
in her arms, and shortly after asked that she 
might be left alone to think over this stupendous 
change in her young life. 

At eleven o’clock the same morning the young 
queen met the Privy Council at Kensington 
Palace, and all the councillors were amazed 
at the perfection of her manner and behaviour 
on that trying occasion. The change in her 
position must have been bewildering to a girl 
of eighteen, and it naturally affected others 
besides herself, notably her mother, who would 
have been regent had William IV died a few 
months earlier. 

Her Life Bound Up with her Husband's 

The life of Victoria, whose coronation 
took place in Westminster Abbey on the 28th 
June, 1838, is inseparably associated in the 
public mind with that of her husband, the Prince 
Consort, and, indeed, there is little to record 
of her life as a queen between the date of her 
accession and her marriage. 
the Groups see detailes Index 





Suitors for Her Hand 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE 










In this ate 8, after the 





the Empress Fredenck), 
as Duke of Coburg, 3900), Princess Alice 

It has aay been remarked that the Queen’ ‘3 
nearest relatives had, even from her i cys 

the great desirability, from ther 
point of view, cf an ultimate union between 
and her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg. In May, 1836, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and his sons paid a visit to Kensington 
Palace, and probably Albert was encouraged 
to make himself agreeable to his cousin on 
that occasion, a cousin he had heard of often 
but had never before met. At the time of this 
visit they were both seventeen years of age. 
Interested in Prince Albert 

There is a letter written by the princess to 
her uncle, King Leopold, which appears to show 
that she already felt a deeper interest in Albert 
than in any of her other cousins, but after she 
became queen, and had begun to show to those 
about her that she now possessed a will of her 
own, this interest cooled for a time. 

Others had been mentioned as being eligible, 
and concerning one of them an amusing story 
is told, ‘This particular suitor had called on 
the youthful queen, and, when he took his 
Jeave, Victoria went to the window to see him 
ride away, in his gorgeous uniform and hat 
with tell green feathers. The ladies who were 





by Winterhalter, the Queen an: 
Emprest Fi iJ ‘the Prince of Wal 


___ QUEEN VICTORIA 


ALBERT WITH THEIR CHILDREN 






a owes 2 ‘Albert are seen wath theur Gve 
ds King Bw Edward VII), Prince ‘ited ¢ (afters 
(ded ra78), rik Princess Helena (Pnncets Christian), 
with the Queen thought that this lively interest 
was very significant, but when Victoria turned 
back from the window and said laughingly, 
“ How like a radish he looks!" they knew that 
another suitor must certainly be added to the 
list of imposaibles. 
Prince Albert at Windsor Castle 

About this time Prince Albert wrote to a 
friend to inform him that the old undermtanding 
with his courin, arrived at during his visit in 
1836, had been broken off, at the Queen's wish. 
However, be and his brother again visited 
England in October, 1839, and were received by 
their royal cousin, not, as on their former visit, 
at her very mnperten tinue bon home in Kensington 
Palace, but at 

‘And then—as so often proves the case where 
the more delicate workings of the human heart 
are concerned—the unexpected happened. Just 
a8 impulsively as Queen Victoria had scorned 
other suitors, so she surrendered to the charm 
of the grave, handsome Albert. 

At the time of his coming to Windsor the 
yours prince had undoubtedly small hope of 

ing received with anything more than cousinly 
affection, and the nature of their relationship 
forbade the least advance on his part. To 


~ the 
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onlookers the young queen still seemed to show 
no sign of abandoning the newly found indc- 
pendence in which she revelied. Yet the visit 
‘was not a weck old before she sent for Prince 
Albert and shyly intimated to him that she 
loved him. 


* Like a dream . . . much bewildered . . . 
but I do fer) very happy,” was how the Queen 
described her feclings in a letter to her uncle, 
King Leopold, who thus saw the ambition of 
hit life realized. 

Announces Her Engagement 

Everyone shout the court was delighted. 
Five weeks passed by, and then, on the 23rd 
November. 183%, the Queen summoned her 
Privy Counci), and read her carefully worded 
statement announcing to the world her “ inten- 
tion to ally myself in marriage with the Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha.” 

In her own journal the queen recorded that 
her hands shook and that she felt most happy 
and thankful when it was over. And well Her 
Majesty might, for it was a very trying ordeal 
tor any young woman, although made ax eary 
an possible by the support of the Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, whom the Queen could see 
with tears in hix eyes. Jooking kindly at her, 
and by the encouraging looks of the eighty 
councillors prevent. 

There wer some vexations, however, which 
occurred as though Providence intended to 
show Victoria that even rulers are human and 
subject to worries and disappointments. The 
loyal and business arrangements involved in 
the marriage were troublesome : the allowance 
voted to the prince by Parliament was somewhat 
niggardly. when judged by former precedents ; 
and the facet that some other sovereigns. jeu! 
of rank and precedence. afterwards dixplayed 
unwillingness to treat Prince Albert ax a real 
king was for long a sore point with the Queen. 
However, even these painful discouragements: 
do not appear greatly to have disturbed the 
Aappiness of Victoria and Albert in each other, 

Marriage of the Royal Lovers 

On the l0th February. 1840. the marriage 
took place in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, 
and the joy of the happy pair was made com- 
plete hy the evident sincerity and loyalty of 
the immense crowds that greeted them on their 
way to the ceremony. and afterwards along the 
route of their long drive by 
to Windsor Castle, What won the hearts of 
the Englia, people wax their full recognition 
ot the fact, which far outweighed every other 
consideration, that Vietoria and Albert: were 
lovers. 

For twenty-one years the royal pair were 
blessed witha singularly happy married life, 
and. although that period is but a small part of 























Happy Married Life 


Victoria‘s long reign, it ie as a wife that the 
Queen is chiefly remembered. During her pro- 
widowhood it was to the recollections 
of her husband that Victoria always turned 
for her greatest comfort and satisfaction. 
Landseer’s Charming Group 

They had nine chil and innumerable 
stories are told of the delight of the royal pair 
in their babies. There are many beautiful 
pictures of the Queen in the nursery, particu- 
larly the painting entitled ‘‘ Hush!" by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, which shows Queen Victoria 
with the infant Prince of Walea on her knee, 
and holding up a warning finger to the Princess 
Royal, who is finding it very hard to remain 
still. 

The Queen paid the closest attention to the 
education and upbringing of her family, and 
probably several of them thought this attention 
too strict ax they y older, Still, it cannot 
be gainsaid that Her Majesty’s example as a 
wife and mother exercised an immensely salu- 
tary influence among womankind in other 
waiks of life, and. without a doubt, in her own 
rank of life as well. The influence. of her pure 
and upright example is still potent to-day 
in royal nurweries everywhere. 

fore she had been married two years, 
Queen Victoria had shown unmistakably. while 
consulting the Prime Minister of England about 
the education of her children, that, although 
they were royal children, they were hers, and 
that she could not surrender the upbringing of 
them to anyone. The question was raised about 
appointing » lady of high rank as the royal 
governess, and the Queen feared that such a 
personage might consider herself a high official, 
responsible to the country. "I feel," she wrote 
to Lord Melbourne. “that rhe ought to be 
responsible only to ws, and we to the country 
and nation.” 

Education of the Royal Children 

Circumstances, of course. necersitated the 
appointment of tutors and governesses, but the 
Queen never relinquished her parental authority 
or responsibility entirely to them. Particu- 
larly was she careful personally to impart 
Teligious training to her children, rightiy 
believing that those Icssons which seek to point 
the child's mind towards higher things and noble 
ideals can best be implanted in a child's 
heart at its mother’s knee. Prince Albert was 
equally careful in al] that pertained to the 
education of the royal children. and the boys 
especially were his greatest concern. 

The domenti of the Queen was very 
simple. Ai the time of her marriage Victoria 
was fond of London and distiked the country. 
On the contrary. Prince Albert, who all his 
jife was of a retiring and self-effacing nature, 
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WHEN SHE HAD REIGNED FOR SIXTY YEARS 
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Victonra in her state robes, at the tume of her Diamond Junie On the zand June, 1897, the Queen sat in her 
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loved the country und simple ways. Before 
very long the Queen’s inclination in this respect 
became like that of her husband, and she 
enjoyed country retirement. 

Simple Life at Balmora! 

This was shown unmistakably im the early 
days at Balmoral. 1 home in the Scottish 
Highlands, where. be the castle wasn built. 
the Queen lived on a seule little removed from 
that of a laird’s wife. often going out alone to 

peasants in their straw-thatched cot 
hing nothing of driving. ax Fulke Greville 
stuter in hin Journal with three adults. besides 
herself, and four children crow ed into one 
carriage. One of the private cnjoyments of the 
Queen and Prince Albert consisted of making 
drawings, and sometimes etchings, of them 
young children at different ages 

On the 30th October, 1849. the Princess Royal 
and the Prince of Wales made their first public 
Appearance, accompanied hy ther father. in 
the City of Landon, on the occasion of the 




















A GALA NIGHT AT HER MALESTY’S OFERA HOUSE 


Queen Vietora, tunce Albert, Napsleen JIL, end the Empress Bi 
the occasion o} 
the Eniperor and Empress of the French in Apri, 1855. 


royal box at the Opera House sn 
opening of the new Coat Exchange. The Queen 
was wimble to accompany » whe had 
chicken-pox, hut she wan greatly camforted by 
the news of the tremendous reception her 
ehildren had reevived. 

Although dhe Queen was able to find delight 
and content in simple things. she could alse 
rise nobly to the requirements of a great 
eceasion, as could also Prince Albert. There 
could be no better illustration of this than their 
share in promoting that stupendous under- 
taking, the Great Exhibition of et 

Planned on a Large Sca! 

The idea of the exhibition hed originated 
with Prince Albert in 1849, and his pian was 
to organize something on an even lerger scaic 
than the Frankfort Fair. which had a history 
going back to the sixteenth century. He 
wanted a great international exhibition which 





The Great Exhibition of 1851 j 


would turn the eyes of the world upon the 
products al d manufactures of Great Britain, 
and give & pears impetus to her industries. 

The idea, on such a scale, was new to England, 
and for a time Prince Albert met with little 
support and much criticism. He persevered, 
however. and was able to secure a few active 
men “ho shared his enthusiasm, and it was 
decided to hold an exhibition, if possible, in 
Hyde Park. 

Prince Albert's Work for the Exhibition 

Prince Albert was the driving force behind 
the whole project, and he strained his health 
almost to breaking-point by his labours over 
the details behind the scenes. No one sup- 
ported him more loyally than the Queen, and. 
as the enterprise began gradually to assume 
shape, her pride in her husband seemed bound- 
Tess, and any criticism of the exhibition, of 
which there was a great deal, she considered 
almost ax a personal affront. 

Even the press joined in with attacks on 
Prince Albert for daring to 
invade the pleasure-ground of 
the poor (Hyde Park) for the 
purpose ot an cahibition, 
which would. ii was contended, 
fill London with international 
rogues. and lead to riot and 
the undermining of national 
institutions by political agita- 
tors and intriguers from the 
Continent. Ax a matter of 
fact. some of the arintocratic 
residents of the Hyde Park 
district did not like this 
proposed intrusion on their 
privacy. and helped to en- 
gincer’ the agitation against 
the eshibition, The Quen’, 
belief in her husband's judg- 
ment. however, never wavered, and in a 
private letter she described hix opponents as. 
“a little knot of selfish persons.” 

Their Efforts Richly Rewarded 

On the Ist May. 1851, Queen Victoria opened 
at Exhibition, held in the * Crystal 
in Hyde Park, which was afterwards 
transferred to Sydenham, amid great rejoicing 
and unparalleled ecenes of enthusiasm. The 
confidence of the Queen and Prince Albert 
in this great enterprise was fully justified. 
Jt proved an immense success, attracting 
unprecedented crowds, and at its close a 
surplus profit of a quarter of @ million sterling 
Femained in hand. 

The year 1861 was a very sad one for Queen 
Victoria. On the 16th March the Duchess of 
Kent, her mother, died very suddenly, after a 
short illness, so suddenly, indeed, that when 
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_Death of the Priace Consort 


The coronation took parton the a8th June, 1838 
after the Peers, who 


the Queen was summoned to her bedside the 
Duchess had already almost lost consciouancra, 
and was unable to speuk a word of farewell, 
or even recognize her daughter. 

The Queen was still under the shadow of 
this grief. often bursting into tearm when @ tune 
or some familiar scene recalled her mother, 
when, in November, the Prince Consort~-for 
such was the title by which Prince Albert wus 
known since 1857—was stricken with tines. 
He got no better, even under the best medical 
care. and the illness, ultimately developed into 
typhoid fever. 

‘Watching by Her Husband's Bedside 

The Queen nursed him devotedly. sitting by 
his bedside for hours together. Then came 
the dreadful hour when. as she wrote, “1 
went in and never can | forget how beautiful 
my darling looked, !ying there with his tace lit 
up by the msing sun, his eyes unsually bright, 

ing as it were at unseen objects, and not 
taking notice of me.” 

It was then that the Queen realized for the 
first time that her beloved husband and com- 
panion was dying. That same night—the 
14th December, ae eee Consort 
passed to his rest. Hir death took place at 
‘Windsor Castle, where he and the Queen had 
been betrothed, and had spent their honey- 


QUEEN VICTORIA 





For the first time the Commons were allowed to acclaim the 201 
d enjoyed thus exclusive panlege from time immemonal, While the 
imberlain and hus officers flung medals for the spectators to acramble for, 


Poors ware dung hermage, ¢3 


moon and the greater part of then happy 
wedded life. 

The widowed queen was then enly forty-two, 
and she lived nearly another forty years, but 
during the whole of that lung widowhood her 
dead consort ever reigned in her heart. For 
day» after his death the Queen nat in blank 
despair, scarcely able to bear anyone near her, 
except the Princess Alice. 

A Conscientious and Hard-working Ruler 

The Prince Consort's death entirely altered 
Queen Victoria's life. For twenty-one years 
he had done nearly all Her Majesty's private 
stute business, reading every dispatch and 
report, acting ab her secretary. keeping up & 
regular correspondence with foreign rulers and 
British wm bassulors, and managing the busines 
of the court and ull the details of the royal 
estate and household. He wo» often mis- 
understood, and in some quarters criticized, but 
no ruler ever worked harder than he, and in the 
enormous volume of never-ending work and 
in the loving atmosphere of his private home 
life he found ali his happine.+. 

It is easy to understand how bitterly the 
Queen felt the loss of the Prince Consort, in 
whom she had placed such implicit confidence. 
For years she ly ever departed from the 
restraints of her life of seclusion, At the 
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unveiling of a statue of the Prince Consort 
at Aberdeen, Queen Victoria spoke publicly of 
“the unbounded reverence and admiration, 
the devoted love, that fillk my heart for him 
whose loss must throw a lasting gloom over 
my future life.” 

In the course of time all her children married, 
and thus brought fresh interest. and more 
loving friendships into the widowed queen's 
life. She lived to have thirty-one grand- 
children, and thirty-seven great-grandchildren 
There are many beautiful letters scattered 
throughout the numerous books deeling with 
the private life of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, which show how tenderly Her Majesty’s 
children supported her by their love und 
aympathy, especially during the earlier yeurs 
of her wily ioad. 

eappearance in Public 

Gradually the Queen began to reappear in 
public. Such an incident as the erection of 
a ntatue of other memorial to the Prince Consort 
wkdom failed to induce her, as she repeatedly 
maid on these occasions, to" make an exertion ”” 
to forget her personal grief, and come again into 
clone contact with her people, in order to show 
how sincercly she desired their welfare and 
happiness. 

On the 20th May, 1867. Queen Victoria laid 
the foundation stone of one of the most remark- 
able monuments of thix kind in the world— 
namely, the Royal Albert Hall. at Kensington, 
nid four years later Her Majesty performed 
the opening ceremony. 

In November, 1871. the Prince of Wales was 
stricken with typhoid fever. and, after a month 
of snffering, he wan thought to be dying. 
The whole country wax moved by the deepert 
anaicty, and many felt that, should he dic, 
the Queen herself would uot Jong survive 
him. so impaired was her own bealth at the 
time. But, aa if by a_ miracle, the Prince 
rallied when all hope bad been given up. 
and two months later he and the Princess of 
Wales were able to accompany the Queen to 
the memorable thanksgiving service for his 
recovery, at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Celebration of Her Jubilee 

On the 2st June, 1887. Queen Victoria 
celebrated her Jubilee amid great popular 
rejoicing, a thanksgiving service being held 
in Westminster Abbe Another wonderful 
seene occurred on the 22nd June. 1897, when 
the Queen sat in her carriage at the entrance 
to St. Paul's Cathedral. on a spot now marked 
by an inscribed stone, and returned thanks to 
God for the blessings of her long reign of 
sixty yeasts, London had never previously 
witnessed such scenes of public rejoicing as 
those that marked the celebration of the 




























Diamond Jubilee Ceicbration | 


Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. The demonstra- 
tions went on for weeks, 

The Diamond Jubilee was not only a remark- 
able personai triumph for Queen Victoria, but 
the eelebrations throughout the Empire which 
accompanied it furnished a wonderful and 
unparalleled illustration of the triumphs of her 
reign. In contemplating the spectacle which 
thus crowned a Britiah sovereign’s unique 
Teign, the mind was induced to recall the 
Leginnings of that reign. And what a contrast 
there was between the state of England and the 
British Empire in 1837 and 1897. 

Her Wise Determination 

Despite all the vast changes that had occurred 
during her reign—the decay of privilege, the 
far-reaching political reforms, and the rise of 
the workers from ignorance and degradation 
—the monarchy, as personified by Queen Vio- 
toria, was a force immeasurably greater at the 
clove’ of her reign than at the beginning. It 
was Gladstone who once said that the success of 
the Queen's dynastic policy arose from her wise 
determination throughout her reign to acquire 
influence rather than power for the monarchy. 
That ig a very just estimate of Queen Victori 
achievement. 

Her Majesty's reign was unique in history as 
regards the cxtraordinary growth of Creat, 
Britain's population, the development of in- 
dustry and commerce. the education of the 
people, and the consolidation of the Empire. 

‘or some years after her accession the 
country was disturbed by the Corn Law and 
Chartixt agitations, but the greater part of her 
reign saw little unrest at home. Her long 
sovereignty witnessed, among other interna- 
tional eruptions. the Crimean War. the Indian 
Mutiny. and the South African problem, which 
culminated in the war of 1899-1902. 

End of a Wonderful Reign 

Queen Victoria died on the 22nd January, 
1901. at Onborne. her residence in the Isle of 
Wight. Her body wax brought to Portsmouth, 
and thence to London. Immense throngs ot 
people lined the route of the funeral procession 
from Victoria to Paddington, cn the 2nd Feb- 
ruary, King Edward, the German Emperor, 
the King of Portugal. and the King of Greece, 
besides many crown princes and other notables 
being among the mourners. The coffin was 
taken by train to Windsor, where a service” 
was held in St. Georges Chapel. and where 
the body remained until the 4th February, 
when it was laid to rest beside that of her 
beloved husband, in the Frogmore mausoleum. 








by Sir T, Martin (1882),] 
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WELLINGTON ON THE EVE OF WATERLOO 





Like se many nen of action the Duke of Welhngton um‘ed in his character the quahtiea of the hero and the tifler He 
was ax fond of plaving with children at he was of commanding armes 1 the field On the eve of the battle of Waterloo 
japolea 1 was reported to be only about thifty milec away he dined with Lady jane Lennox and before dinner 


wh po! d 
was announced although his mind must have been filled with the anmety of his heavy responubibties, the gregt soldier 
‘spent bs time in plajing with the httie ones 


Faunted specutlty for thes a ph by Dupree Linyant 
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The IRON DUKE 


' DUKE OF WELLINGTON: 
of WELLINGTON 


How the “ Ugly Boy” Who was “ Fit Food for Powder” became the Most Famous 
British Soldier of the Ninctcenth Century by His Victory Over the Redoubtable Napoleon 


IS contemporaries called him ‘The Iron 
~~ Duke,” and since the days of that fierce 
Normar who made himself King of England, 
no man has earned a better right to the title. 
From early manhood he showed an inflexi- 
bility of purpose, an indomitable determination 
that seemed almost superhuman. When con- 
fronted with danger and difficulties he was 
absolutely imperturbable, and his activity 
and endurance, both of 
mind and body,: were 
prodigious. 

Sparing neither him. 
self nor others, he re- 
garded his soldiers, offi- 
cers, and political col- 
leagues as tools rather 
than beings of flesh and 
blood. and thus he won 
respect, admiration, and 
confidence, but not affec- 
tion. This left him m- 
different. He cared not 
for the opinions of his 
fellow men, but stood 
“four square to al] the 
winds that blow,” stead- 
fast in his devotion to 
duty. It was only on 
very rare occasions that 
he showed signs of emo- 
tion, and he betrayed 
no yearning for human 
sympathy or tenderness 
He married and had two 
children, but spent very 
little time in his wife’s 
company. Strong. Dungannon, Wels 
willed, consistent, and : 
supremely efficient, a believer in strict disci- 
pline, he’ was, indeed, a man of iron. 

There is some doubt as to the date and place 
of his birth. He was the fourth son of Garrett 
Wellesley, or Wesley, first Viscount Wellesley 
of Dangan Castle and first Earl of Mornington. 
His mother, who was the eldest daughter of 
Arthur Hill, Viecount nnon, said that he 
was born on the Ist May, 1769, and he always 
observed that day as his birthday. But his 
nuree asserted that he was born on the 
6th March at Dangan Castle, County Meath. 
It seems most probable that both these state- 
ments are incorrect, and that he was born 
on the 28th April at 24 Upper Merrion Street, 
Dublin. 


The mother of Arthur 
She was the eldest 
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Wellesiey, 

daughter of 

"5 father was Garrett Wellesley, 
‘of Mormngtos. 





The family moved to London and lived in 
Kensington, where the father died when Arthur 
was tuclve years old. The boy was sent to 
Brown's preparatory school mn Chelsea, and 
thence to Eton, and during this period he is 
said to have been reserved and pugnacious 
and to have had no taste for learning. 

When he was fifteen his mother, being in 
straitcned circumstances, moved to Brussela 
for the sake of economy, 
and there he became. a 
pupil of Louis Goubert, 
the barrister in whose 
house the family lodged. 
haere students said beet 
he the violin wel 
— an probably in- 
herited from his father, 
who was a capable 
musician—but - that .he 
showed no other special 
aptitude. Then his mo- 
ther, saying that she 
thought “her ugly boy 
Arthur was fit food for 
powder,” sent him to 
a military academy 
at Angers. There he 
was described as being 
of rather weak constitu- 
tion, not attentive 
to his studies, and chiefly 
occupied in his spare 
time with a little terrier 
named “ Vic.” 

Thanks to hin eldest 
brother, Lord Morning- 
ton, he was gazetted en- 
sign in the 73rd (High. 
land) regiment when he was eighteen, The 
regiment was in India, but he did not go to 
the East. During the next six years he was 
lieutenant or captain in the 76th and the 4]at 
regiments, the 12th Light Dragoons, the D&th 
Foot, and the 18th Light Dragoons. In these 
years he gained very little military experience, 
for from November, 1787, to March, 1798, he 
was aide-de-camp to the lord-lieutenant of 
Treland, and in 1790 was returned to the Irish 
Parliament as membe. for Trim. 

Life in Dublin was expensive, and, having 
a private income of only £125 a year, the young 
man was pressed for money. For all that, he 
became engaged to Catherine Sarah Dorothea, 
third daughter of Baron Longford. If he was 
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not an ardent lover, he was at least a faithful 
one, for some years later, when he was in 
India, the lady contracted smallpox, and, being 
much disfigured, wrote to release him from 
his engagement. He refused to take advantage 
of thia offer, and eventually married her in 
Dublin in 1806. 

Lord Mornington lent him the money to pur- 
chase @ majority in the 33rd Foot in 1793, 
and a few months later he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, In the following he 
joined the army under the Duke of York, who 
was then retreating before the French in Hol- 
land, Troops sent to recover Boxtel, which had 
fallen into the enemy's hand, found the opposi- 
tion too strong, and were retiring in confusion, 
when Welleeley deployed his regiment, let the 
retiring troops pass through, and drove the 
pursuers back with a volley. 

Learnt Bitter 

Tho Duke of ke was Seed to pelled to retreat, 
and for nine months the young officer saw 
all sorts of disorder and disorganization, and 
endured the extreme hardehips of a winter 
campsign, learning by bitter experience how 
thinge should not be done. Returning to 
Dubhn in 1705, he made an unsuccessful 
application to the lord-heutenant for a post 
on the revenue or treasury board,” owing 
to the necessities under which he laboured. 

In 1796 he became colonel, and in the follow. 
ing year he landed at Calcutta with his regiment, 
LordCornwallis introducinghim to the Governor- 
General as“ a sensible man and & good officer.” 

Being placed in command of a division at 
Veliore, some two years later, he proved that 
he had Icarnt his business, for he was praised 
for the state of the troops and his judicious 
and masterly arrangements in respect of 
supplies. 

hen the army invaded Mysore in 1799, 
the 33rd Foot was attached to the Nizam's 
auxiliary corps, consisting of ten battalions of 
Bopoys, 10,000 horsemen, and 26 guns, and this 
corps was placed under Colonel Wellesley’s 
direction. The first time his troops went into 
action he learned a lesson, which, like all others. 
that he learned, he never forgot. 

Makes s Solemn Resolve 

A night attack before Seringapatam failed, 
whereupon Wellesley resolved “never to suffer 
an attuck to be made by night upon an enemy 
who is prepared and atrongly posted, and whose 

posts have not been ree by day- 
Reh: ”” He took no part in the storming of 
Seringapatam, but after its capture was sent 
into the town to restore order, and was appointed 

ernor, 

When the campaign was over and the buik 
of the army was withdrawn, Wellesley was left 
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in command of all the troops in Mysore, and at. 
the same time was placed in supreme control 
of the civil administration. This meant strenu- 
boadbeke beh For more than a year there was 
ting with the forces of Doondiah 
booter who had pooner @ con- 

weet arm; irre; 5 eliesley utter! 
defeated the treebooter, who was slain, oa 
whose son fell into the victor's hands. This 
son was provided for by Wellesley until he died. 

Saves the Mabratta Capital 

‘Transferred to Bombay, Wellealey should have 
gone with the troops to Egypt, but illness 
providentially prevented his sailing on the 
Susannah, which was lost with all hands in the 
Red Sea. In 1803 Wellesley, now major- 


general, was placed in command of 9,000 troops 
for the campaign against the Mahratta con- 


federac; sent forward to Poona, he 
learnt that fa anets capital would be burnt 
when he ay ed, 80 he made a forced march 
with om and one battalion of infantry, and 
saved the city. In the subsequent campaign 
he captured agar, reputed to be an 
almost im; ble fortress, in two days. 
The famous battle of Assaye followed. In 
this decisive engagement the commander dis- 
played the daring, resource, and cool indiffer- 
ence to poe danger that were so marked 
his European campaigns. The Mahrattas 
had an army of 40.000 men. with 100 guns, and 
they were posted on the farther bank of the 
river Kaitna. Wellesley had only 4.600 regular 
troops, with 17 guns, and 5.000 irregular native 
horse. He at once derided to turn the enemy's 
left wing, seize the village of Assaye, and attack 
from the enemy's rear. 
Wins the Battle of Assaye 
He was told there was no ford. but he had 
noted that there were two villages opponite each 
other on the banks of the Kaitna, and he directed 
his troops to march on this point, being sure 
that they would find » passage there. His 
sagacity was rewarded. His regular troops 
passed across, and a most sanguinary battle 
followed. Wellesley Jost a third of his regular 
troops, and he had one horse shot under him 
and another bayoneted, but eventually the 
enemy fled, leaving nearly all their guns on the 


‘Two months later Wellesley again defeated 
the Mabrattas at Argaum. He stormed 
Gawilghur in the December, and shortly after- 
wards signed the treaties of peace. At the end 
of the campaign he received the thanks of 
Parliament. He left India in 1805, having 
been made K.B. and been honoured by the 
civil, military, and native authorities. 

Reaching d in ber, 1805, he 
had his only recorded interview with his great 
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Here he “came into confict ’ with the Freoch language but learned more fost 
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contemporary, Nelson, at the Colonial Office. 
it was an accidental mecting. and there is no 
record of what passed. In April, 1806, he wax 
teturned to Parliament for Kye, and accepted 
the seat in order to reply to charges against 
hie brother, the governor-general, in connexion 
with the latter's policy regarding Oudh. 

In 1807 he was returned for Mitchell. Corn- 
wall and was appointed Chicf Secretary for 
Ircland and made a Privy Councillor. Refer- 
ring to the possible French invasion of Ireland. 
he paid that the British army would be in an 
ehemy country. a8 * no political measure which 
you coula adopt would alter the temper of the 
people this country.” He reorganized the 
police and laid the fo lation of the Irish Con- 

y. In May he was returned for Tralee, 
County Kerr and Newport, Isle of Wight. 
and chose to represent the English constituency. 

Expedition against Copenhagen 

In the sume year be wax given command of the 
reverve in the army xent to Denmark to take 
pn of the Danish fleet. He embarked on 
the 31st duly, led the way to Copenhagen in 
Augunt routed the Danes opposed to him, and 
took 1.500 prixanerm. He was one of the com- 
missioners who arranged the terns of capitula- 
tion, after which he returned to England on the 
80th September, 

When the Spaniards rose against Napoleon 
in) May. 1808. Wellesley saw a great oppor 
tunity. He pointed out that, by assisting the 
Spanish and Porlugacse, Creat Britain would 
coum Napoleon to delay action against Turkey 
or to withdraw the armics from the north. He 
left Cork with $400 men in duly. having re- 
ceived instructions to assist the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and Janded hig troops at Oporto, 
ordering General Spencer, who had 5.000 men 
to join him, This wax a daring 
proceeding, because Junot, whe was at Lixhon, 
had an are but Wellesley knew 
that the Fre © xeattered. 

News came that a reinforcement of 5.000 
men was on its way from England : that 10.000, 
mon troops under Sir gohn Moore were to 
follow aud that the combined forces would be 
under command of Sie Hew Dalrymple, with 
the rewult that he himself would not be in 
chief command On Icarning this he wrote. 
“YT hope J shall beat Junot before they arriv: 
and then they can do ax they please with me. 

Defeats Junot at Vimiera 

Hix hope was fulfilled. Directly Spencer 
joined him. he marched against the French. 
Junot sent a force of 5.00 ta delay him. but be 
beat them, though at the coxt of heavy losses. 
He took up a position at Vimiera to cover the 
disembarkation of his reinforcements, and war 
attacked by ihe French general, who had 14.000 
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men, with 23 guns, against the 16.000 British, 
with 18 guns. The British commander had 
said of the French; “ If what I hear of their 
ayatem of manccuvres is true, I think it is a 
falee one against steady troops.” Ho proved 
to be right. The French attacks in column for- 
mation failed before the British volleys and 
the charge in line. and Junot was defeated, 
losing 2.000 men and 13 guns. 
Receives Thanks of Parliament 

Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, 
who had arrived from England, were superior 
in rank to Wellesley, who was not allowed to 
follow up his victory. He signed an armistice 
at Dalrymple's request, and then, finding that 
he was not treated with confidence by his 
superiors, he wro “It is quite impossible for 
me to continue any longer with the army,” 
and returned to England in October. He was 
thanked by Purliament, but quite unjustifiably 
Ilamed for rigning the armistice. 

During that winter the British forces fared 
badly, but Austria’s preparation for war com- 
pelled Napoleon to withdraw troope from Spain, 
and when Wellesley returned to assume com- 
mand in April, he at once took the offensive. 
Soult was at Oporto with 20,000 men, Victor 
with 30.000 at Merida. 

Welledey marched against Soult, sendin; 
Beresford with 8.000 men to bar his line 
retreat. The French general seized the boats 
on the Douro to prevent the British from effect- 
ing a crossing, and prepared to retreat, but 
Colonel Waters found three boats which had 
heen overlooked, and three companies made the 
paxsage and seized the Seminary. In vain did 
the French attack this small force. It held on 
while other Britixh troops followed and more 
crossed higher up the river, and finally the 
French were compelled to retreat in disorder. 
Finding Beresford on his line of retreat. Soult 
wan compelled to destroy his guns and abandon 
his stores, and his army made its way by 
mountain paths into Galicia. 

Saves Situation at Talavera 

Then the British forces marched to the south 
again, and crossed into Spain to help the 
Spaniards against Victor, who had been rein- 
forced by King Joseph, and now commanded 
30.000 men. Wellesley had 20.000 men, and 
Cuesta commanded 56.000 Spaniards, but 
neither he nor his troops could be relied on. 
The French attacked at Talavera, and an 
obstinate battle ensued. The Britiah bore the 
brunt of the attack. and at a critical moment 
Wellesley’s foresight and coolness saved the 
situation. The Guards, through following up 
too eagerly an attack they had repulsed, were 
driven back in some confusion. 

The British commander, however, had fore- 
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Created a Peer 






far, in which the British, 
Government. 


seen such a contingency. and he brought up 
troopa whose fire enabled the centre to re- 
form. The French retired with a loss of 7.000 
men, leaving 17 guns on the field. The Brith 
Jost 5.400, and the Spaniards 1.200. For his 
uccess at Oporto Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
¢-eated Baron Douro of Wellesley, for that at 
Talavera Viscount Wellington of Talavera, and 
Parliament voted him an annuity of £2.000. 
Napoleon also honoured him, for, on hearing 
of Talavera at Vienna, he said, *' Il parait que 
cest un homme, ce Wellesley 
Retuses to Cooperate with Spaniards 

While the British were opposing Victor, 
fioult had reorganized his army in Spain, and, 
joined by Ney, he marched down through 
passes which Wellington believed to be guarded 
hy the Spanish. Wellington marched against 
Soult. leaving the Spaniards to guard Talavera. 
But they abandoned it, and the British were 

reed to crows the Tague, leaving many of 
their wounded behind. The French heat the 
Spaniards, who were defending the Tagus, and 
Wellington had to fall back on Badajoz with his 
army in an extreme state of destitution. He 
then refused to co-operate with the Spaniards 
any longer, after their breaches of faith and 
misbehaviour in the field. 





The Peninsular War, » Portuguese, and Spanish opposed the French, was a strenuous campaign for 
Welungton. Often be could not rely on the suppert of hus allies, and not always did he'cecaive the hel 
the British , he won a great victory at Vitona, which was the 
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ip from, 
tarting- pont of his final trumph, 


Dark hours followed. In that autumn of 
1808 our Government lost confidence in the 
Peninsular campaign. Talavera had borne no 
fruit ; the army had suffered terribly, and lost 
faith in its commander. Napoleon had made 
peace with Austria, and wan expected to lead a 
fresh army into Spain. But Wellington was as 
resolute as ever. He insisted that 30,000 British 
troops and the Portuguese could hold Portugal, 
and that the honour und interest of Britain 
demanded that it nhould be held. 

‘The Lines ot Torres Vedras 

In 1810 Masaéna marched into Portugal with 
#0,000 men, and the French captured Ciudad 
Todrigo and Almeida. Stubbornly and skil- 
fully Wellington used every means of delaying 
their advance, as he tell back on the lines of 
Torres Vedras, This was a formidable barrier 
of 126 redoubts with 423 guns, which stretohed 
from the Tagus to the sea, and barred further 
advance upon Lisbon. With his usual foresight 
Wellington had directed that these works should 
be erected a year before. 

Masséna halted before these lines for weeks, 
and then fell back on Santarem. Wellington 
hed to contend with difficulties which would 
have di a less determined man. The 
Portuguese suffered terribly, and blamed and 
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obstructed him. The British Government sent 
hun but scanty reinforcements ; there was what 
he described as a system of “ croaking ” in his 
army, of which his second in command was 
guilty, and most of his officers strove to 
home. But in the spring of 18]1, when 
retreated from Santarem, Wellington followed 
him up and haraased the French forces till 
they crossed the border into Spain, having lost 
as many as 30,000 men. 

Defeats Masséna at Fuentes d’Onoro 

Wellington then advanced to recover the 
frontier fortresses, and, while he was investing 
Almeida, Masrtna, with 45,000 troops, attacked. 
his army of 35,000 at Fuentes d’Onoro. Tho 
generalship of Wellington and the bravery 
of his troops were succeseful, a: Masséna 
retreated, but Wellington said, “If ‘Boney” 
had been there we should have been beaten’ ue 
While the British were besieging Badajoz, 
Soult advanoed to relieve it, but Fee was defeated 
by Beresford at Albuera after a sanguinary 
battle. Then Marmont, who had succeeded 
Maseéns, joined forces with Soult, and Welling- 
ton slowly retreated before superior numbers. 

In January, 1812, he made s surprise attack 
on Ciudad Rodrigo, and captured the fortress 
and Marmont’s siege train before the French 
Perera could arwemble his army in defence. 

¢ was shortly afterwards made an earl, and 
granted an additional annuity of £2,000, and 
the Spanish Government created him Duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and made him a grandee of 
the first clare. 

Then there followed his maaterpiece—the 
battle of Sulamanca. Marmont had marched 
into Portugal, but, when Wellington advanced 
to meet him, he retreated until he received 
heayy reinforcements, when he ‘halted at Sala- 
mance. King Joscph was conting to join him 
with another 14,000 men, but, without waiting 
for this assixtance, he attacked and gave 
Wellington the opportunity for which the great 
commander had been longing. 

‘Tremendous Victory at Salamanca 

There was no mistake. everything went as 
devired, and there was never an army besten in 
we whort time. A French officer described the 
battle as 40,000 men beaten ix 40 minutes. 
The French casualties were double those of 
Wellington's forces, and Marmont himself waa 
wounded. Wellington entered Madrid and 
then followed up Marmont’s army, but this was 
joined by the French northern army. and at one 
time Wellington's force was in grave danger. 
~ Fortunately.” he said, * they did not attack 
me. It they had I must have been destroyed.” 
He retreated to Salamanca and then to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

In this year be captured 3.000 guns and sent 
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20,000 pri England. He was twice 
Teatked by Patliseoent’; £100,000 was voted 
for an estate for him, and he was created Mar- 
is of Wellington. Portugal made him 
jucz de Torres Vedras and Duque da 
Vitoria; Spain gave him the orders of San 
Fernando and the Golden Fleece, and a few 
months later he received the Order of the Garter. 
His labours bad been herculean. At times he 
had been compelled to import corn from America 
and Egypt to feed his soldiers. His political 
and financial difficulties were tremendous ; 
he was often without money to pay his men. 
But he kept hounds and hunted whenever it 
was possible, making up for it by great diligence 
and quick decisions when he was working. 
Receives his Only Wound 
May, 1813, he was in command of a well- 
fle army composed of 43,000 British, 
27,000 Portuguese, and 20,000 Spaniards. He 
marched to the north, and then swung eastwards 
towards the Pyrenees, He won a great victory 
at Vitoria, where the French lost nearly all 
their stores end treasures. After nine days’ 
fighting in the battles of the , he en- 





tored France. There he won the battles of ae 
Nivelle and Orthes. In the latter 

he was strack by a bullet above the ip but 
the wound, which was the only oe ever 


1,ceived, was not serious. News Ps Retail 
cbdication put an end to Doneiitise, and in 
June. 1814, he returned to England 

From Dover to London he wax greeted with 
the wildest enthusiasm. The ople took the 
horses from his carriage, w! ey dragged 
from Westminster Bridge to his house in 
Hamilton Place. Parliament voted him an 
ennuity of £13,000, or, in lieu, s capital sum of 
£400,000, and he was created Duke of Welling- 
ton. He was appointed ambassador to Paris, 
and transferred from there to Vicuma, where, 
as ambassador. he signed the treaty for com- 
Lined action of the four great powers when 
Napoleon returned to France from Elba. 

‘Then be went to Brussels, concerted measures 
with the Prussians, was made commander of 
the Netherland troops, and organized his army 
ot 106.000, of which one-third were British and 
the rest Dutch, Belgian, and Prussian troops. 

‘The Duchess of “dsto. prepare Bali 

In May he proceeded to @ plan 
of campaign with Blicher, the Prose Pruesian com- 
mander. On June 14, hearing of Napoleon’s 
advance. he ordered his troops to proceed at 
10 p.m., and went to the Duchess of Richmond’s 
bail to allay anxiety. On the 16th he rode 
over to Brye, and saw 82.000 Prussians in a 
position which caused him to remark that they 
would be “damnably mauled.” Riding back 
to Quatre Bras, he found that his troops were 
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‘The, Dake of Welkngton, whe ected aa godiether to 
=e een a Gan pose ones Sas 
being overpowered by Ney, who had 18,0) 
men Reinforcements drove Ney back, bi; 
Wellington came near to being captured durir ; 
one of the c! made by the French cavalr, 
He learnt next day that the Prusmans had bee 
beaten, so he fell back on Waterloo, vendir 
word to Blucher that he would hold his postic 
if he could count on the assistance of one or ty 
corps On the might of the 17th 1: 
received a reply promising him the assistan: 
of two corps or more. 
‘The Battle of Waterloo 
Napoleon with 72000 men and 240 gw 
made a frontal attach on Wellington's 68,0( 
men and 156 guns 9 With magnificent brave - 
the French attacked agam and again. The ° 
were met with equal valour, and were burle . 
back. At six o’cloch in the some of tl : 
British squares that had been im the hotte . 
fighting were broken by a termble fire at clo + 
range. Wellington, who throughout that fe: 
fl dew had preserved an iron compos... 
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‘Victona’s third son, Prince Arthur, presenting to hus little godsor 
first birthday gut the Great Exhibition, held in Hyde Pasks wa 
‘of the Little prince's birthday, the ist May, 





which made men marvel, led forward Brunswie. 
troops to fil the gap 
During the afternoon the Prussians had com. 
up on Napoleon’s right flank, and he had t 
detach troops to meet them He made a fina 
bul for victory at 7 30 in the evening by sendin, 
the Impenal Guard agamst the Brituh Bngad 
of Guards Tho attack faded Wellngta 
then ordered bu whole line to advance, th: 
Prusmans pushed on, and the French defea 
was complete Wellington was behind th: 
Guardswhen the last French charge was repulsed 
but the truth of the story that he oned “Up 
Guards, and at them” has not boen estabhshed 
Grief at the Terrible Losses 
In this battle Wellington lost 15,000 men, thi 
7,000, and the French over 30,001 
and 200 guns. As he listened to the report 0: 
the doctors, tears ran down the British com: 
mander’s cheeks, and he wrote “The loase 
have quite broken me down ” 
Parliament made him yet another grant o 
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£200,000 ; the King of the Netherlands bestowed 
upon him the title of Prince of Waterloo and 
a estate, and ruler of the great powers 
loaded him with honours. 

He remained in charge of the army of occu- 
pation for over three yearn. His headquarters 
were at Cambrai. where he kept a pack of hounds 
and hunted regularly. There was an attempt 
to set fire to his house in Paris while he was 
Riving # ball, and he was once shot at, but 
neither incident disturbed hi» calm, 

Careful of His Appearance 

When he returned to England Parliament 
bought him Stratfieldsye. in Hampshire, at a 
cont of £263,000, and Apsley House, Hyde Park 





Corner. A contemporary describes him as five 
fect nine inches in height, with a pare, muscular 
frame, nquiline features, and_ pie grey 





ing 

eyer. He was neat and particular it his drens ; 
wan well made and knew it, and was pleascd to 
set off to advantage what nature had bestowed. 

When the fighting which had brought him 
fame was over be again entered political life, 
and, besides holding inyportant posts in several 
cabincts, wax Prime Munster from 1828 to 
1830) But he was a Tory of the Tories, a 
child and champion of aristocracy, and stead- 
tantly opposed to any innovation which might 
weaken the power of landowner. 

He Menpined the “ cheers und clamours of the 
mob,” and thore who sought “low, vulgar 
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popularity.” He said, ‘‘ Trust nothing to the 
enthusiasm of the people. Give them a strong 
and just government, and, if possible, a good 
government, but, sbove all, a strong one.” 
This advice was tendered to the Italians, but 
nted his views of any nation’s needs, 

This mental attitude was opposed to the spirit 
of the times. and from 1830 to 1832 he incurred 
much odium by his uncompromising opposition 
to the Reform Bill. In April, 1831, the mob 
broke the windows of Apsley House, where the 
body of the dead duchess was lying. The win- 
dows were broken again in October, and in the 
following June the duke was mobbed when 
riding, and hed to shelter in Lincoln’s Inn, 

Godfather to Prince Arthur 

In his Jater years the duke bectme popular 
with all classes, and he was = great favourite 
with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and 
stood godfather to their third son. He was a 
frequent visitor to the exhibition of 1851, and 
it was said that when he entered all other objects 
sank into insignificance. He seemed in his 
usual health on the 13th September, 1852, when 
he drove from Walmer to Dover and ate a 
hearty dinner. But he had a fit in the night and 
died the following afternoon. He was buried 
in St. Paul's on the 18th November, 1852. 

[Ser Lives, by Air H. E. Maxwell (1900), G. Hooner 

‘Connor Me 


(18RD), W. H. Maxwell (1663), and W. 0" 
(1902): also Wellmgton’s Dispatches (1858-7%).] 





WHERE THE POWER OF FRANCF'S GREATEST SOLDIER WAS BROKEN 





The conqueres of the formidable Napoleon vinting tha Lustone datiground of Waterloo in com; 
shafachon ius achievements 


of Douro. We id regard with great sa! 


Sounder kis to have boco blessed suit geod fortune. (From the painting by Landscer in the 


7 with the Marchioness 
ough same authorities 
National Galery, London.) 


as a soldier, 
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GROUP 7—SCULPTORS REEK AND ROMAN i 
The DAWN of BEAUTY in the WORLD'S ART 
How the Grecks and Romans Showed by Their Noble Creations that Beauty, 
Movement, and Expression Could be Portrayed in Lifeless Stone 
THe romance of Greck and Roman sculpture ‘Though the Greeks did uct mvent art, they 

lies not in the lives of the artists. but inthe certainly discovered beauty. ‘They took the 
work which they created, for the majority of huge monoliths of Egypt and carved out of 


the sculptors of the great 
works are unknown, 
while even those that we 
inow are mere names. 
It ia & story, running 
through many centuric- 
of the gradual awakenin 
of the sense of beauty 
in the most gifted races 
the world has ever 
known, an‘ of its cul- 
mination in examples of 
artiic expression more 
perfect than have ever 
been known since. In 
order to understand the 
beauty of Greek seulp- 
ture, it is necessary first 
of all to consider the 
nation that produced it. 

Perhaps the most out- 
standing gift which the 
Greoks possensed = was 
their instinct of liberty. 
This not only mado 
them supreme in patriot- 
iam, calling forth match- 
leas deeds of heroism 
an| making them un- 
conquerable in battle, 
but in the realm of the 
human intellect it made 
them intolerant of all 
restraint. 

They were emanci- 
pated from all trarlition, 
enslaved by no form of 
convertional belief, and 
this very emancipation 
ent 71 into their treat- 
ment of art. True, they 
were doubtless influ- 
enced by the art of 
Egypt and Asayria, but 





THE WORK OF A GREAT MASTER 


them forms of intinite 
prace. They brought 
forth loveliness to dwell 
in the world, and opened 
for the human race o 
new chapter of infinite 
ebarm ond beauty. 

In addition to the 
amazing qualities of the 
Greck mind, Nature 
seemed to have selocted 
for Greeve and prepared. 
for its people a meterial 
wherewith to givo 
matchless beauty to the 
creations of their own 
minis. It placed at 
their disposal immense 
and unused quarries of 
white marblo—a mate- 
rial more caxily worked 
than granite and less 
soft than olahaster, the 
two materials with which 
the Egyptians hac to 
work, 

The progress of tho 
Greeks in the realm of 
art was amazing in ite 
awiftners, 14 begins at 
about 620 8.c,, when the 
statues found are quite 
archaic. In little less 
than 200 years we reach 
the glorious work of 
Pheidias and Ictinus. 

As an illustration of 
this carly urchaic period 
we may take the very 
crude statue of Artcmin, 
discovered at Delos. Ib 
dates from about 620 B.c., 
and is of intense intereat. 
The Creeks called these 


they took the arts of figures xoans—that is 





others only to assimilate tue of Athena made by Pheidies, The to way, images carved in 
them, improve them, an peciaked, wwe execu in geld and wood, this being the 


soar above them. There a ene tote material of which this 
igi them down. figure is made. Exceedingly primitive in form, 
j ‘it gives no indication of what is to come. There 
is no skill exhibited in it; any savage race 
could have produced s figure as successfully. 
the Gro! etailed Index 
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EXPRESSION IN SCULPTURE If we pass over a period of seventy years we 


smil True, the smile may not be all that 
could e desired, but it is the first smile in art 
And that smile means the birth of sentiment 
and the birth of emotion. 

Importance of the Statue 

We can see now how important such a statue 
is in the history of art. All the triumphs of 
movement, of perfect rhythm and action which 
the genius of man was to conceive, all the grace 
and sweetness and nobility which men of a 
[eipiel gag vache ghar aga , had their origin 
in such @ figure as this, the creation of which 
first broke with tradition and opened s new 
world for men to enter. 

In studying the developmcnt of Greck sculp- 
ture, we must proceed along two First, 
the treatment of form, that is to Bay, how the 
sculptors won complete power in expressing 
action. Second, the treatment of emotion, or 
bo they succeeded in eapreesing thought and 

‘ling. 

The first illustration in the gradually success- 
ful treatment of form is the famous work of 
Myron called the Discobolua, or discus-thrower ; 
and to understand its technical qualities we 
must compare it with the work of the Eeyp- 
tians. The latter never liberated themselves 
from the convention of representing their 
figures in any other way than with their faces 
looking towards the spectator. 

Three Outstanding Grecks 

In movement they never got beyond the 
treatment of their statues on vertical planes. 
The first who really succeeded in 


who, with Polyclitas and Pheidias, formed the 
trinity of the great Greek sculptors of the 
golden age. This work—famous in the ancient 
world—has itself perished, but there remain a 
number of copies. 

Pliny tells us that Myron succeeded beyond 
all others in human figures in which purely 
Physical qualities are to be e: . He 
never produced a statue of a fe le form ; his 
delight was to scul; the well-knit and bean- 
; ink cf pehect odels ab Se art eiven 
no me owing to the care given 
to physical training in Greece, and he bas 
treated this subject with unerring skill. The 
Sean ia ectlvere, “See'eymamety of oly aid the pain Piha tN pra Ai ce esau 
expression in twisting action which brings every muscle into 
SSSR eeaiy"oF ind bay ben gered 7 the plsy. Every muscle is stretched to the utmoss 

For Diegraphies net tactuded ta the Groups see detaties Index 
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( The Great Polyclitus 


in order that the thrower may use his fall 
strength and make the supreme effort. 

Though we may give unqualified praise to 
the body. when we turn to the face we find that 
it ix hardly in keeping with the rest of the sub- 
ject. Pliny tells us again that Myron was care- 
Ices in his treatment of the heads of his statues, 
and he seems at all times more anxious to express. 
form than emotion. 

The neat sculptor to consider is Polyclitua, 
and as an example of his work we will take the 
figure known ax the Amazon. This type of 
fomale figure was a favourite one with the 
Greeks : it appealed to their imagination, and 
the combat of the Greeks and the Amazons 
became a symbul of the great contiet between 
the Greeks and the Persians. In addition, the 
fact that the Amazon was an athlete gave an 
opportanity to the Greek sculptor of expressing, 
an ideal of female beauty and vigour. 

Beauty ot Rhythm and Symmetry 

The first impression that the figure convers 
in that of grace. There is no doubt about rts 
beauty of rhythm and symmetry, The lines 
are a0 lovely. the pose 50 graceful, that it hae 
on the mind an effect similar to that of a 
beautiful passage of music. 

We ngst notice something new in the pose. 
We have already stated that all Egyptian figures 
are represented with their feet planted firmly 
on the ground, partly because the seulptors hart 
not the xkill to do otherwise, and partly because: 
—otrange as it may seem—it never entered 
their heads, 1¢ needs more than genius to 
break tradition; it needs courage and, above 
all, emancipation of mind. This is what the 
Egyptians did not powews, and it in what the 
Greeks did: hence the amazing swiftness with 
which they developed, as well as the supreme 
eminence to which they attained. 

Now, Poly clitus was the first to introduce into 
sculpture the attitude of standing with one 
foot free which we see in thin figure. Of these 
three great sculptors, we may say that Myron 
shows his greatness in the expreasion of action, 
Polyclitus in the grace ond finish and refine- 
ment of his workmanship. We come now to 
the third and greatest of al!, Pheidias. 

Engtand Covered with Forests 

We have now reached about 430 8.c. Whereas 
‘England was covered with forests and peopled 
by lawless and savage tribes, there were gathered 
together m Athens more men of consummate 
genius than in any other city or at any other 
time in the world’s history. The Greeks had just 
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THE HERMES OF PRAKITELES 
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owe the beautifying of the city, and, above all, 
the building of the Parthenon. 

Pheidias was the friend and counsellor of 
Pericies, and he it was who directed and super- 
intended the work. The Porsians during their 
invasion had destroyed the ancient Acropolis, 
#o that an opportunity was given to create 
everything anew. There is no place where the 
wonderful creations of Pheidias and his fellow- 
workers can be seen so well as in the Elgin 
room of the British Museum, and so we have 
selected one of thexe priceless exhibits, “ The 
Fates,” for description. 

Matilated, but Still Beautifal 

It might be thought that a piece of sculpture 
of three figures without heads, arms, or feet, 
and with other parts of the body inutilated, 
would simply prove a worthless ruin. Yet such 
in the grace of the figures, so indexcribably 
beautiful are the lines of the drapery. that with 
all their mutilation they remain w joy for ever. 
The Greeks and the Romans alike believed that 
thero were three Fates, whe controlled the 
dextinion of human beings. and they called them. 
orucl becaume they acted! without regard to the 
weal or wou of the individual. 

The masterpiecer of Vheidias, which were 
Teganded as the wonders of the world, were a 
wtotue of Athena in gold and ivory, which ten 
inaide the Parthenon, and # statue of Zeus in 
the same inaterials, which was placed in ancient 
Olympia, where the games were celebrated. 
"Fhese have, of course, jong since perinhed, 
though copies exut in the museum at Athens. 
Unfortunately, these are very poor. 

Pheidias Dies in Prison 

The suspicious Athenians accused Pheidian 
of appropriating the yold given for the making 
of his statue of Athena to his own use. He de- 
manded that it be weyghed. but, to their eternal 
dingrace, he was put inte prison where he died. 
The di-tinguixshing featuren of hin work were 

feur and xublimity. 

Onc other pioce of sculpture will serve to 
illustrate the expression af form which reveals 
the perfection of movement. This ix the famous 
Nike (Victory) of Samothrace, carved to com- 
memorate & navel victory gained in 306 B.c. 
off the island of Cyprus. This goddess of vic- 
tory wax represented as blowing a trumpet. 
Alas! the head has gone, as have the trumpet 
and the arms, but, like the statues of the three 
Fates, it remains one of the world’s great 
[ied sacscalbe siertgs svt tleephae vo 

mi and trium| 
into the marble—he has slso suggested the 
intensity of the sea breeze. 

So muck for the treatment of action. Let us 
turn to an even more interesting peels namely. 
the expression of character aad emotion. 











Linstrating Movement 


realize the difficulties in front of the sculptor we 
must remember that he has to bring the cola 
hard. white marble to life, to make it breathe 
and feel, so as to communicate this livi 
quickening emotion to us. No higher test of 
genius could perhaps be demanded. 

Possibly in no particular can the differsnt 
standard of taxte and execution which the 
Greekn displayed in comparison with modern 
times be more completely studied than in their 
gravestones, In the Campo Santo, o1 cemetery, 
of Genoa, for instance, will be found sculptured 
tormm on the tombs expressing all forms of 
hysterical grief. Never is such thing found 
on & Grecian steme. There is no violent 
emotion, no exaggeration. Instead we find a 
tone of sadnem combined with o gracious and 
noble submission. Death is surrounded with 
dignity and reserve, all the more amazing when 
we remember that the Grecks had no belief in 
the immortality of the soul. 

The Glorious Venus of Milo 

The most celebrated example of expression 
in sculpture is, of course, the Venus of Milo. 
it derives its name from the fact that it was 
wwcidentally found in the island of Melos (Milo), 
in 1820. It was brought to Paris, and is the 
chick glory of the Louvre. Strange to way, the 
statue ix not composed of one piece of marble, 
hut of five—the head and bust, the lower part 
trom the draperies to the fect, the two arms, 
and the hair twisted behind. 

The sculptor is unknown—only too common 
an occurrence With mus terpieces of Greek sculp- 
ture—hut the statue posresses all the charac. 
tersticn of the golden age. There is in her face 
an absence of all pasion; she dwells in o 
serenity that cannot be disturbed, Her beauty 
ds. uch that it cannot be analysed. There she 
stands in all her noble rimplici v, With that 
perfect health and symmetry of be ly and that 
serenity of mmd which was to the Grecks the 
eavnee of all that wax divine. 

Scopas and Praxiteles 

In the following century we find that a pro- 
found change hax taken place, and there emerge 
the great names of Scopas and Praxiteles. The 
Peloponnesian war ended in 404 3.c. with the 
defeat of the Athenians by Sparta. This defeat 
reacted on the national life. In these days 
Socrates and Plato taught, and their influences 
fortered meditation and turned mon towards 
the contemplation of great problems. Disaster, 
too, had affected the Athenians deeply, and so 
was reflected in the character of their art. 
Instead of being characterized by serenity and 


quiet dignity, we get emotion more openly 
> = 

These qualities are strikingly expressed in the 
famous Hermes of Praxiteles. It was found in 
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Head of the Azetio Belsedere_ the farraus statue ot the Greck god now in the Be vedere Gailey of the Vatcan Generally 
d to be w copy of an early bronze onginal st was acquired by Pope Jubus 11 
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handled mourning figures in rebel, was dacovered in the 
Zenecs it daten from the 4th 


ded in the G 


thetveall; 





aBNSE MUSCLES READY FOR THE THROW 


‘ne vansan copy of the Ducobalus or Ducw-threwer a branae figure by the Greek eculptor Myron whe Rounabed it 


he sin century mC, and was famed fer his represencanons of athistes” The Brith buseuin has a copy 
For bi ast inctuded im the Grompe are detetiot Inder 
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A MASSIVE STRONGHOLD OF THE POPES 


Ree 








‘The Castle of Sant” Angelo, Rome, erected by the Emperor Hadnan ss 4 mausoleum, It was ored an a fortrem by 0 
wel popes in the'7eh ceatury a church waa built en it sizumit, (Phots "Donold MeLooky 7 
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A New Phase in Art 


1877 in the temple of Hera in ancient Olympia. 
The hair is wavy and tossed. in order to em 
size and contrast with the smoothness 

brow, while in the deep-set eye we have the 
indications of intense thought and feeling. 

Following the natural course of art, masters 
af sculpture passed firat from Olympian serenity 
to lofty emotion, and from this to more demon- 
strative feeling. As a subject for dramatic 
treatment. nothing offered greater opportunity 
than the classical story of Niobe. Niobe was 
the waf> of Amphion. King of Thebes. and had 
xix sons and six daughters. Boasting of the 
aize of her family to Leto, ahe was punished 
by Apollo and Artemis, who slew the whole of 
her family with their arrows. 

Niobe, therefore, in classical story, has come 
to be the symbol of grief. Nhe was supposed 
to have been tumed into stone on fount 
Sipylus. and the water trickling down the face 
of the rocks was supposed tu be her ceaseless 
‘tears. 

Here, then, we have a subject calling for 
supreme giftn of technique and expresion, 
and we find it in the work of some sculptor 
of the school of Scopas. He has portrayed the 
mother, who, seeing her children falling around 
her, in striving in her anguish to shield her 
youngest daughter from the deadly darts. The 
sculptor has realized that reserve in the most 
tnpressive quality in the expression of emotion, 
and the incident has lost none of its dramatic 
power through this style of treatment. 

No Extrayagaot Emotion 

A second-rate artist would have tried to 
produce the effect of extravagant emotion, and 
would have represented Niobe ox tearing her 
hair or demented with grief. But the s-ulptor 
has treated her with so noble a simplicity that 
the heart in far more deeply moved than were 
the opposite the case. 

Thie same noble reserve is found in the 
famous statue of the ing Gaul, or, as it is 
moro popularly called, ‘the Dying Gladistor. 
It is a work of splendid realism and intense 
pathos. He is far from home, dying in a 
strange land. Slowly his life-blood is draining 
away; in a moment his arm will collapse and 
the tortured body find release from 

A change will be noticed when we come to 
the famous group known ah the Laocoon. 
Readers of Virgil will remember the famous 
passage in the Aineid, where Laoocoon, once & 
priest of Apollo, opposed the admission into 
Troy of the wooden horse, which the Greeks 
had left behind them and which was filled 
with armed men. As he was preparing to 
sacrifice a bull to Poseidon, two serpenta 
emerged from the sea and attacked and killed 
him and his two sons. 
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Lifelike, to an extraordinary 
sculpture of the head of one of the horses that drew Selene, 
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The struggle of the father and sons with 
the serpents is reniered with convincing and 
dramatic effect in the Laocoon, the work of 
three sculptors of Rhodes. Compared, however, 
with the Niobe, we can perceive the entrance of 
@ certain violence in the expression of ’. 

We have now come to that moment of his- 
tory when there appear a new race, destined 
to govern the work? and create new standards. 
With the disintegration of the Macedonian 
empire of Alexander the Great, the centre of 
authority pawed to the Tiber and to imperial 
Rome seated on her seven hills. The Roman 
genius, however, offervd little to sculpture. 

Greek Treasures Carried Off 

Rome conquered Greece by her arma, and 
Greece conquered Rome by her vices, Without 
much artistic taste in themsclves, yet envious 
of the gifts of others, the Romana ransacked 
Greece and Asia Minor, carricd off the trea- 
sures of Greck art as spoil, and imported 






PRESERVED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


of perfection, is this Greek 
the moon-goddess, through the clouds. 


Greek artists and sculptors to adorn with their 
creations the cities and the temples. 

The only works which arouse interest are 
some realistic models of the emperors, many of 
which may be seen in the Roman room in the 
British Museum. The most famous is that of 
Julius Cesar, though the sculptor is unknown. 
‘This type of countenance—refined, intellectual, 
ascetic—in hardly perhaps what one would 
expect in the famous Roman general, but as a 
piece of workmanship it shows considerable 
power of realistic expression. 

With the destruction of the Roman empire 
and ancient civilization by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, we pasx into the gloom of 
what is known as the Dark Ages. During these 
centuries Europe was torn by ceaseless con- 
flicta and ravaged by ceaselees wars. All art 
atled Index 
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was forgotten; the tem] deca; and the 
hie gir green men prairie 
destroyed or disappeared among the ruins. 

The Christian Church, after ite long persecu- 
tion, slowly began to build up an empire of 
its own, but an empire which was as much or 
even more opposed to the triumphs of the 
classic period than the barbarian conquerors. 
The latter destroyed through the love of 


MOVEMENT SUGGESTED IN SOLID STONE 


In the wonderful Winged Victory of Samothrace, the Greek 
imiconeded in suggesting not only muscular 
movement of the dra 


destruction, the former through its hatred 


of what it saw. No doubt it was 





began. 
longer to be feared, and men had grown 
For biographies not inciuded in 


penis cauved by the arbres 


city of Constantinople. 

It was not, however, until that great 
period of history known as the Renais- 
sance that art freed iteelf from ite long 
bondage, and that once again-—this 
time in Italy—men sprang up and 
catried art into new realms and won for 
it fresh victories. Strangely 
it was again Greece that was largely 
responsible for the awakening. The 
Constantinople scattered Greck 

possessing something of tho 
old Greek. traditic tradition through 
carrying with them Ertan and. 
precious works of art. 

The first essay of this new art is 
found in the work of Nicholas of 


bas-reliefs are skilfully imitated from 
a Roman sarcophagus, but Nicholas, 
who worked in Pisa about the year 
1260, was before his time, and it was 
not until some 130 years later that 
there a) Ghiberti, who may be 
called father of Italian sculpture. 
Decorating the Baptistery 

At that time there was 6 stir 
in Florence, for a dosign for the 
decoration of the bronze gates of the 
Baptistery was thrown open for com- 
petition. There entered some of the 
(—Brunelleschi, 


test artiste living. 

jacopo della Quercia, and Ghiberti. 

Ghiberti was only twenty-one years 
‘The 





Donatello, who was o great master 
of sculpture, exhibits im hia work 
an intense naturalism. He has little 
of the.classic repose in his art, but it is eager 
and expressive, 

To sum up, of early Roman sculpture we have 
little of any value. We have to pase through 
some twelve centuries before Italy rediscovered 
beauty, and both in painting and in sculpture 
produced great work. 
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[GROUP 4— FAMOUS WOMEN] 


CARMEN SYLVA 


EE 


The AUTHOR-QUEEN of RUMANIA 
The German Princess Who Became Queen of Rumania and, Adopting the Pscudonym 
of Carmen Sylva, Won Distinction in the Literary World 


N the 29th December, 1843 in the Rhine- 

side town of Neuwied a daughter was 
born to the Prince and Princess of Wied. The 
baby, who was christened Pauline Elizabeth 
Ottilie Louise, became generally known a8 
Princess Elizabeth in honour of her two god- 
mothers, Queen Elizabeth of Prussia and the 
Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth of — 
Prussia, 


This baby prin- 
cess was the fu- 
ture Queen Eliza- 
beth of Rumania, 
and she was de- 
stined to achieve 
world - wide _re- 
nown under her lit- 

lonym 
of Carmen Sylva. 

Her father, 
Prince Hermann 
of Wied, was the 
Sidi est eee ot 

ince Augustus 
of Wied, and her 


of Nassau. 
Carmen Sylva's 
earliest © remem- 
brance goes back 
to her third year, 
when, with her 
mother, she paid 
a visit to a 
godmother in Ber- 
lin, Queen_Eliza- 


ROYAL HOME IN 





Princess Elizabeth early developed a strong 
individuality. Quick and intelligent at leasons, 
she was, nevertheless, 9 source of anxiety to 
her parents, for she waa of a passionate and 
unyielding disposition and impatient under any 
control, Her carly years were passed at 
Neuwied, but in 185] the faniily moved to 

nn for the bene- 
THE MOUNTAINS fit of the Princous 
of Wicd's health. 
When Carmen 
aonb mag fon; sho 

id her first visit 
to Paris, and it 
wes during her 
stay in tho French 
capital that she 
showed signs of a 
latent dramatic 
talent, 

She and_ her 
brother had re- 
ceived a doli’s 
theatre for a 

intrnas present, 

and the little girl 
waa discovered by 
the royal cham- 
berlain conducting 
a play, with her 
brother and her 
dolis for an audi- 
She man- 
aged the marion- 
ettos so cleverly, 
and imitated the 
voices necessary 
for the differont 
parts with so 
much skill, that 
her mother con- 
fiscated the pres- 


ent, fearing for 

‘The young prin- her’ daughter the 
cess SUTTON possible conse- 
herself with an ‘Bin, emutitat Remenien repel rendenee, Pelco Geatle, mtuated at Se aie 
imagi family, Sinaia, on t Moun: town of great a 6 
cushions and foot. MOBisala is a feottoaable heaith retort. stage. When she 


stools taking the place of children. One day the 
Queen of Prussia was resting her feet on a foot- 
stool, when, to her surprise, her little god- 
daughter rushed up, and, seizing the royal feet, 
placed them roughly on the ground, exclaim- 
ing angrily, “You must not stand on my 
child.” 


returned to her home in 1834, Carmon Sylva 
resumed the even tenor of her uneventinl but 
happy life. 

The Prince and Princess of Wied ususily 
spent the winter in Neuwied, and passed the 
summer months eat their mountain home, Mon- 
repos, which is only about s mile distant from 
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Neuwied, the ascent being made hy an casy 
carringe road. 

Princess Elizabeth revelled in the liberty 
which the Prince and Princess of Wied permitted 
their children when they stayed at Schloss 
Monrepos. For hours she would roam_ the 
forests accompanied by her St. Bernard dogs. 
and it was during these solitary country 
rambles that the gift for writing poctry, which 
later made the name of Carmen Sylva 50 famoun, 
first mmanitested itsell 

Expresses Her Thoughts in Poetry 

Seoretly the young princess composed little 
verses full of the poetry of the forest, the birds, 
and the wind, It was in these verses that 
Carmen Syive expressed the thoughts of her 
excited faney. and at the same time calmed her 
uanianate and headstrong character, 

Tt would be idle to deny that Princess Eliza- 
heth possessed a peouhar and difheult tempera. 

t. Having a great spint of contradiction, 
she Would brook no opposition to her will 

That her parents were not only well aware of 
those pocuharities, but understood how to dent 























WHFRF THE ROYAL AUTHORESS WAS BORN 


It was 1 the princely castle of Monrepos, near Neuwied, that Elizabeth, Queer of 


Rumania, was born. 3 castle stands in a 


magn 
‘other things tot ity renurkable collection of Roman antiquities. 


with them is shown hy ahservations made by 
them at the tune. Ina letter to a friend the 
Princens of Wied wrote, “ We must let her go 
her own way and not disturb the working 
within,” and her father remarked," You 
eammot force people to ther happiness, but 
most tet them come to a sense of 

It was not until xhe was nearly thirty year 
of age that Carmen Sylva acquired any technical 
knowledge of the art of writing poetry, but 
from the time of her sixteenth birthday she had 
the habit of expressing all her ideas and emotions 
in poems, which she wrote in a book As 
uhe grew from chiklhood to girlhood, Princess 
Elizabeth was so attractive and made eo charm- 
ing a picture. with her large blue eyes, brilliant 
colouring. und massea of dark brown hair. that 
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Meets Her Future Husband 


she became known to those around her as “ the 
Princess of the Wild Rose.” 

A change in her life came when she was 
seventeen years of age. when her parents decided. 
to aceept an invitation for her te stay in Berlin 
with the Queen of Prussia. 

Sorrow had visited the home of the Wieds, 
and Carmen Sylva’s’ mother felt that her 
daughter needed wider life. Prince Henoann 
himeelf had suffered from almost continual 
ill health, and the little Prince Otto, deformed 
from birth. had latterly occupied all his 
mother» time and attention. 

Ht was while staying in Berlin that Princess 
Ehzabeth first made the acquaintance of her 
future busband, Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. 
The couple met in quite an unconventional 
manner. 

The princess wan, according to her habit, 
running rapidly downstair, when she rlipped 
on the last step. It wax Prince Charles who, 
happening to he standing near, caught her in 
hin arms and thus prevented her from falling. 
But not until eight years had paused were the 
1 couple betrothed, 

Shortly after Carmen 
Sylva’s return from her visit 
to the Queen of Prussia un- 
happinees fell heavily on the 
young girl. for in February, 
1862, her dearly loved youny 
brother, Prince Otto, “ied, 
and at the same time her 
futher wan so seriously ill 
that his lite wan despaired of. 

The Prince of Wied, how: 
ever, made a partial recovery, 
and ppent the months follow - 
ing his son's death travelling 
in Europe with his wife and 
daughter. The following year 
the Grand Duchess Héléne of 
Russia, who had paid a visit 
to Monrepos, and greatly admired the Princess 
Elizaheth, invited her to spend the winter in 
the Runxian capital. 

Visits the Russian Court 

So in October, 1863, Elizabeth bade what was 
to be a life-long farewell to her father and 
travelled to St. Petersburg, where she seems to 
have made an extremely favourable impression 
on fea, Emperor Alexander and all the imperial 

family. 

‘The grandeur of official court life seems to 
have both dazzled and wearied the young girl, 
accustomed to so simple a life in her own 
country. Gradually she spent more and more 
of her time learning to 8) Russian and 
practising her music. which she studied at this 
period under the direction of Rubinstein. 
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Her Choice of a Profession 


* ‘The unhealthy chmate of St. Petersburg took 
its toll of the highly strung girl, and in January, 
1864, she became alarmingly ill of a fever. 
The illness was long and tedious, her con- 
valescence being much retarded by the news of 
her father's death on the Sth March. In the 
following June Carmen Sylva returned to Mon- 
repos, where she remamed for 
some time sharing her mother's 
retirement. 7 

The next few years of her 
life paswed uneventfully. Her 
time wap divided between Mon- 
repos and \inits to friends 
an relatives in different parts 
of Europe. In 1866 she spent 
a_ happy two months at 
Wiesbaden visatmg her uncle, 
the Duke of Nassau, and 
later she accompanied the 
Grand Duchc . Héléne on a 
tour through various Enuro- 
yean countries. 

When on a visit to Ttaly, 
Carmen Sylva wrote to her 4 
mother enthusiastic accounty 
of the charm of the peaple 
and the beauties of the 
country, Naples m_ particular 
having captured her faney. 

Prince Charming 

In 1860 Prmeess Elizabeth 
mict, for the second time, the 
man she was destised to 

Her own ambition had been 
to become a schoolmistress, 
for her Jove of children had 
never left her, Her mother 
had her own plans, but she 
ugrecd 10 her daughter's pros 
poral, inssting only that she 
should undergo ® course of 
ptudy and paw the necessary 
examinations before her plan 
was made public. But it was 
the profession of qucen that 
awaited the talented and beau- 
tiful_ young princess. 

‘While staying at Bonn with *m™ 
her daughter, the Princess of 
Wied received an invitation to stay with the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, the father of Prince 
Charles of Rumania, Carmen Sylva evidently 
made a favourable impression during her visit 
to Diisseldorf, for very soon afterwards her 
mother was asked to arrange a personal 
meeting between Prince Charles and Princess 
Elizabeth. 

The rendezvous decided upon was Cologne, 








_ __CARMEN SYLVA 


where Carnien Sylva stayed with her mother at 
the Hétel du Nord, the young girl all unsus- 
pecting that the journey had any object more 
serious than a visit to a certain concert which 
she had expressed a desire to attend. 

The actua] meeting was of quite an informal 
character. The two Indies and their suite 


CARMEN SYLVA WITH HFR FAVOURITE INSTRUMENT 


ere ‘ 


Although chiefly remembered for her terary work, Carmen Sylva was also an 
pluhed musician, and, indesd, took a very lively interest in music. 
beth the puano and harp, and possessed 


She played 
also an excellent ging voice. 
were dining at the Botanical Garlens, but the 
young princess had not noticed that their party 
bsd heen closely observed during the meal 
by some gentlemen near by. After dinner two 
of them approached the Princess of Wied, and 
with due ceremony the Prince of Rumania was 
introduced to her. 

As the prince greeted her, Carmen Sylva 
nalvely exclaimed, “ How glad I am that we 
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CARMEN SYLVA 


should thus meet here by chance,” and, on 
returning home after a long and earnest 
conversation with her princely cavalier, she 
rematked to her mother, “ What a delightful 
man the has become. 

Prince Charlea was evidently equally enthu- 
siastic about the charms of the for 
he immotiately asked her mother’s sanction 
to their marriage. When the Princess of 
Wied conveyed the pro to her daughter 
and inquired whether ahe wished for time to 
consider her answer, the young girl replied 
immediately, “ No, he had better come at once 
—1 know I shall love him much.” Four days 
later the formal betrothal was celebrated at 
Neuwied, and the princess gave a state dinner 
in honour of the event. 

Marries Prince Charles of Roumania 

The engagement was very popular among 
the Rumanian people. Bucharest was illumi- 
nated, and congratulations to the brid 
xnured in from all sides. On the 15th Novem- 
per, 1869, the marriage waa solemnized with 
much pomp and ceremony at Neuwied, and 
three days later the bridal couple set off for 
Rumania, 

From the very beginning of her life in 
Rumania Princess Elizabeth identified hernelf 
with the interests of the people. In order to 
acquire first-hand information about social and 
economic conditions, she arranged that any 
luly who wished to attend Court was to be 
received separately by her, 80 an to avoid the 

artificial atmoxpbere inseparable from formal 
court functions. 

On the 8th September of the following year 
a daughter waa born to the Princess Elizabeth, 
and the event wax received with enthusiastic 
rejoicing throughout the country. The baby 
Princess was baptized into the Orthodox Greek 
Church and received the name of Maric, 

Carmen Sylva war passionately devoted to 
her little daughter, who indeed became the 
idol not only of her parents and grandmother, 
but of the nation. Unhappily, however, her life 
waa but a brief one, for she was only three 
years old when she succumbed to an attack of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. 

The Shadow of « Great Sorrow 

Though Carmen Sylva bore her joss calmly, 
her life was saddened by this great sorrow, and 
the poema written by her at this period are all 
touched with the spirit of i Her 
health began to cause great anxiety, and shortly 
after the death of her child ahe went to Fran- 
zenabad with her husband for a change of air. 
Before returning home Carmen Sylva and her 
mother visited England, where she spent some 


It was in 1875 that Prince Charles laid the 


‘The serenity of her life was broken in 187 
the war which broke out between Servia 


Rumanian Forts Fire on the Turks 
For a while this little country succeeded in 
ing her neutrality, but she suffered so 


arrived in Bucharest on a visit to Prince Charles 
and Princess Elizabeth. Writing of the arrival 
of the emperor, Carmen Sylva says: 

“Tt was certainly one of the movt interesting da; 
for Rumania, and } enjoyed it very much im the focltog 
that I am helping to act » piece of history, ‘The revep- 
tion of the emperor was enthusiastic, and we were 
Mterally buried under the quantitics of roves thrown. 
From one balcony rones and golden tinsel were sonttered 
together, I have never seen anything more beautiful, 
and xhall not forget the picture.” 

__ ihe deolaretion of the independence of Ru- 

having been p proclaimed on the 22nd May, 
thee visit of the Emperor of Russia was a regnne 
as of special importance. Almost ims ely 
the Rumanian troops under the command of 
Prince Charles crossed the Danube and joined 
the Russian army. 

The princess meantime busied herself with 
Red Cross work in Bucharest, She organized 
hospitals and sewing centres, and, st her per- 
sonal expense, inaugurated 5 special hospital 
for 100 beds in her own park. This hospital 
was under her direct supervision, | “as she 
wished to nurse her children herself. 

Rest After Her Labours 
‘The princess worked so strenuously that, after 
the war had drawn to its victorious conclusion, 
she suffered a complete breakdown in health, 
and wae compelled to seck rest and repose in 
ber mountain home in the valiey of Sinaia, 

Tt was at such times as these that Carmen 
Sylva found leisure to compose her poems, and 
her time was chiefly spent either in roaming 
the woodland country or in committing her 
thoughts to verse. 

At the end of March, 1881, Rumania was, by 
Act of Parliament, declared to bea ae 
and two months later Bucharest 
celebrate the t event. The coronation 
Procession to cathedral was an imposing 
one. The state of the queen, pre- 
ceded by the king, mounted on his charger, was 
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Her Literary Work 







Charles and Queen Elizabeth rest ina 
Hernan of Wie tearing Cues HS 


Teceived with the wildest enthusiasm by the 
loyal populace. Flowers were thrown from 
the windows and balconics, and white doves, 
gaily ornamented with flowers, hovered over 
the queen as she drove through the streetn, 
After the coronation ceremony was over, 
deputations of intr before the 
king and queen. Most of them, to show their 
affection, prostrated themselves at the feet of 
Carmen Sylva and her husband. Some brought 
written addresses of congratulation, and others 
offered branches of fir trees, gathered from the 
hillsides of their native valleys. All of them 
united in adoration of the radiant qucen. 
Both Poetess and Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania has often been called 
the mother of her adopted country, and cer- 
tainly no queen ever did more than Carmen 
Sylva to better the conditions under which 
her subjects lived. Yet to the world at large 
she became perhaps even better known as 
postess than aa queen. She did not write for 
the public, she did aot even write because she 
wanted to, but because of an inner force that 
"peaking of her woctry, Hisabeth herself sid 
g > 
“ When s thought takes possession of me, it is 
not that I will, but I must put it inte words, 
and insert it in a poem, or it leaves me no peace.” 


For blogreshies not inciuded in 


A_ BRIEF RESPITE FROM THE CARES OF STATE AND AUTHORSHIP 


clearing of the 
Hohenzoliem, the second 
was called to the throne of Rumania in x81, ‘Their marriage 


CARMEN SYLVA 


forest above Palesch Castle. The cueen, a daughter of Prince 
son of Prince henzollern-Sagmaringen, 


Charles Anthony of Hi 
‘wan solemnized in 1869, 
But Carmen Sylva’s literary talent was not 
confined to writing vere. Befure she becamo 
Queen of Rumania she had produced a French 
comedy, Revenane et Revenus, for the society 
of Bucharest. She was also responsible for a 
book of aphorisms in prose, written in French 
and published in Paris under the title of 
“Les d’une Reine.” 
Fairy Tales and Novels 
A oyole of fairy tales, entitled “ The Pilgrimage 
of Sorrow,” was published in 1882, and this 
book was the forerunner of “Fairy Tales of 
the Peleach,” “Through the Centuries,” and 
many other works, including a volume of 
novelettes, called “ Etchings,” and published 
in 1883. Later Carmen Sylva devoted herself 
to fiction, and, in collaboration with a friend, 
Frau Mite Kremnitz, she wrote a novel entitled 
“From Two Worlds.” This book was pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of “Dito und 
Idem ” in 1885, a year later was followed 
by another work of fiction from the same pen 
entitled ‘“ Astra.” 


As the years passed the queen’s health gave 
cause for anxiety. Her strength had Seen 
overtaxed both by suffering and 


national anxiety in the early daya of her 
residence in Rumania, and in later life she was 
often subject to attacks of fever. 
the Grosps see detatied Index 
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l CARMEN SYLVA 


Gn the 10th October, 1914, two months after 
the the World War, King Charles 
pasied away. The bereavement came as a 
vent shock to his devoted wife, who immedi- 
ately sought solace from her sorrow in the 
seclusion of a monastery nestling on 
the slopes of the Carpathians in the ‘Cartes de 
A district. 
ere uhe btall carried on her charitable works, 
visiting the peasants in their homes and doi 
all in her power to encourage the reviva} 
native arts and industries. This interest in 


LATE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR-QUEEN 


Atthough much of ber tame in Inter years was employed in hterary 


Carmen Sylva did not neglect her duties as a cneen. 
anterests of her people at heart, 
the simple hfe of her adopted people had ab- 
sorbed practically all her tume since her arrival 
in Rumania. It seems that politics held no 
fascination for Carmen Sylva, and it is certain 
that her poetic temperament abhorred many of 
the pompous, meaningless formahties of court 
functions. She introduced. as much as possible, 
the use of native costume in public ceremonies, 
and at every royal ball this Ttyle of dress was 
insisted uy] 
‘Her influence over the pleasure-loving aris- 








Interest in the Arts 


in the Rumanian capital pa beets 
crploved ini anuactiog a eotee responsibility 
and » more serious outlook on life, 20 that thelr 


not frivolously wasted. Philanthropic institu- 
toca benefited grestly by this splendid work 
hers. 

She lived her quiet life at the monastery 
until November, 1915, when it became necessary 
for her to journey to Bucharest, in order that 
she might undergo an operation for cataract of 
the eye. The operation was completely suc- 

cessful, and in high spirits she was pre- 
paring for her return to Curtea de 
Argesh, when, ehe was stricken down 
with influenza, an epidemic of which 
was then raging in the town. 

At first it seemed that the queen 
would to throw off the 
malady, but ten days after taking to 
her bed pneumonia set in. Weakened 
by her previous 2lness and the in- 
firmities of advancmg years, her frail 
system could offer no resistance, and 
the surgeons grouped round her bed- 
side observed with sorrowful eyes 
that it was only a matter of days 
before their beloved queen would be 
taken from them. 

A Message to the Kaiser 

Almost to the last she maintained 
consciousness. It is said that, as she 
lay dying, she dictated an answer to a, 
message received from the ex-Kaiser, 
who was at that time in the neighbour- 
hood of Verdun. 

But by then death was clove upon 
her, and on the 2nd March, 1916, the 
spirit of the poetess and queen passed 
to the last great rest. 

The whole country went into mourn- 
ing. and queens from all parts 
of the world ent sincere condolences. 
Her death was reported in the British 
press, but no great prominence was 
given to it, for, at that particular 
moment, the great attack on Verdun 
was ly expected, and late war 
news waz the item of special interest. 

Carmen Sylva was buried on the 5th March 
in the crypt of the cathedral at Curtea de 
Argesh. She left most of her money to chari- 
ties. A certain sum she wished to be put aside 
fons the ‘downs of “Doce sists “ais and she left 
@ subvention for Rumanian artiste studying 
abroad. This is a practical instance of her 
eppreciation of the fine arts, for she was her- 
self a good musician and no mean painter. 

[See + Lite of Carmen Sylva," by Baroness Stackelberg, 
translated by Rarones: Deichmann (1890).] 
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GROUP 9.—SINGERS JENNY LIND 


The KINDLY SWEDISH QUEEN of SONG 


How Jenny Lind Took the World of Music by Storm and in the Hour of Her 
Triumph Remembered the Sick and the Necdy 


a Er Would be useless to teach you, Mademoi- 
stelle. You have no voice left.” Thus 
Manucl Garcia, the most famous singing-master 
in Europe during the last century, to the slim 
young woman before him, whose eyes filled 
with tears ax she heard the terrible Verdict. 
That was the most tragic moment in Jenny 
Lind’s life. For months she had over-worked 


her voiec in order to raise the money to pay her 
ADMIRED BY 


pasiage to Paris for this 
interview. And now it 
was too late. Whatever 
gifts she had onco 
possessel wero irrevo- 
cably destroyed. With- 
out realizing it, she had 
hopelessly over-strained 
the delicate instrument. 
with which she had been 
born. She would never 
ing again. 

uring several mo- 
ments of black despair, 
Jenny faced that cruel 
possibility. Then her 
courage slowly returned, 
and with it faith in ber 
power of recovery. She 
knew that her voice, 
which had already capti- 
vated thousands, would 
yet bring the world to 
her feet. Still with tears 
in her eyes, sho begged 
to be allowed to sing 
again after s period of 
rest. Garcia, not without 
reluctance, agreed to 
listen to her again, pro- 
vided she refrained from Jenny Lind at the puano, 


singing space that Mendelssohn said : “ She is as great an artist as ever 
af all-for-e 6 lived, and the greatest 1 have knewn.”” 


of six weeks. 

This was in itself @ dreadful privation, for 
song was Jenny's life. “As a child “ she said, 
* T sang with every step I took, and with every 
jump my feet made.” Every day for six weeks 
she had to suppress the most vital instinct 
within her. 

At the end of that period of awful suspense 
she sang again to Garcia, and thie time his 
refined ear detected the notex, no longer tired 
and husky, that were to make Jenny Lind 
incomparable. He taught her how to breathe 
properly and how to avoid the 
strain that had nearly ruined her voice. He 





expressed himself as astonished at her good 

recovery. 

Not even Gareia, however, could teach Jenny 
Lind how to attain to the highest flights of her 
art. although he helped her to achieve them 
without risk of damage. * My ideal." she wrote, 
many years afterwards, “ was (and is) so high, 
that no mortal wax to be found who, in the 
least degree. could aatbts my clematis 3 there. 

fore I'sing after no one's 
BES DELS SO8X * ncthode’—only after 
that of the birds (so far 
aa] am able); for their 
Teacher was the only 
one who responded to 
my requirements for 
truth, clearness, and ex- 
pression.” 

“The Swedish Night- 
ingale,” a4 Jenny Lind 
came to he called, was 
born in Stockholm on 
the 6th October, 1820, 
Her mother was a widow 
who had children of her 
own when she married 
again, 9 man xome years 
her junior. Niclas Lind 
had nuceceded to his 
father's lace - manufac- 
turing busines, but this 
foiled, and he had to take 
& poorly-paid post ax a 
clerk, He was an idle, 
although not worthless, 
man. He never suc- 
eceded in making a home 
for his wife, 

Soon after Jenny was 
born it became neces- 
sary for her mother to 
earn a living. This she 
attempted to do by opening a day school for 
girls in Stockholm. Jenny was sent as & baby 
to live with a middle-aged couple in the country. 
She lived here until she was four, and so her 
earliest. impressions were not of the town, with 
its hubbub of artificial sounds and disturbing 
sights, but of the peaceful fields and the songs 
of birds, of peasants singing folk-songa at 
their work, and of the simple homely village 


pleasures. 

When she returned to live with her mother 
in Stockholm, she waa much struck with the 
sound of the military bugles in the streets. 


It was of this wonderful singe: 
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JENNY LIND 


One day, thinking herself alone in the house, 
she climbed on the piano-stool, lifted the lid 
the instrument and, with one , strommed 
out a fanfare such as ahe had heard the soldiers 
play in the streote. 

‘Then she heard footeteps in the passage and 
hastily concealed hereelf under the piano. It 
waa her grandmother who entered, and, pre- 
wently dragging Jenny from her hiding-place, 
looked at her very gravely and said, “ Child, 
was that you?” Jenny, i i 
burst into tears and confessed. She was made 
to repeat the performance to her mother. 
“ Mark my words,” said the other, 
“that child will bring you help.” 

The Little Girl who Sang to the Cat 

‘When Jenny was nine years old, she went to 
live at the Widows’ Home in Stockholm, 
where her granelmother had apartments. Here 
she ured to sit at an open window singing to 
her cat. Peaple passing in the street would 
pauac and look wonderingly around them, until 
their eves alighted upon tiny figure of the 
child. who seemed posscred of the voice of a bird. 
One day the maid of a dancer at the Opera 
House told her mistress that ahe had never heard 
anyone sing so beautifully as this little girl 
who sang to her cat. The dancer sought out 
Jenny's mother, and told her that the child 
had a valuable talent. 

Jemy’s mother shrank from anything to 
do with the stage, but she was in miserable 
circumstances and she remembered the grand- 
mother's prophecy. At last she decided to 
take Jenny to Herr (roelius, the singing-master 
at the Royal Theatre. 

As mother and child apy the steps 
of the theatre, the former hesitated, overcome 
‘by her horror of the stage and its associations. 
But Jenny, ignorant of what was ing through 
her mother’s mind, cried to be taken in to see 
Me Te ice deta pe 

err Croclius listened to ‘a singing and 
was moved to tears. He declared that they 
must go at once to Count Puke, the director 
of the theatre, and tell him what @ treasure 
had been found, 
“This ia Not a Créche”™ 

Count Puke war at first unwillmg to hear 
Jenny sing. He inquired her age, and, when 
told that she was only nine. declared ; “* But this 
is not a criche. It is the king's theatre.” 
Neither was he impressed by Jenny’s appear- 
ance, for she was at this age. to quote her own 
description. “‘a small, ugly, broad-nosed, shy, 
gauche, undergrown girl.” 

Herr Croelius announced that, if the theatre 
authorities would not undertake Jenny’s 
musical education, he would teach her himself 
et his own expense. Then Count Puke con- 
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edu- 
cation. When proficient, she was to become 
a member of the company and receive a salary. 
She was pledged to remain with the company 
for a term of ten years. 


little, but she was a woman of 


strong prejudices. She was always 
Jenny of being led awa: thatahe neoeedod 
as the immoral pede of the theatre. 


its. © WAS ven 
to soberness of reflection, and #0 little pr 
to vanity that she used to pull the fine feathers 
out af her hat as ahe ran to school, 

Appears First ss « Child-Actress 

She learned to act as well as to sing, and it 
‘was es a child. ten hn eee en ee ae 
appearance, wi was ten old, in a 
play called The Polish Mine.” Sho won an 
instantaneous success by the vi and skill 


BED 


Decides to Go to Paris 


* When sho waa still a young girl in her teens. 
she began to share hey metkor's abhorrence 
of the stage. “I hate the theatre and actors 
and actresses,” she repeatedly declared. She 
disliked the glitter and show of the theatre. 
She wanted to live quietly in the country, and 
to sing because nature prompted her to sing. 
The adulation of the public meant nothmg 
aol sauce the ldaen begs Th eae 
expreas foeli st 
inapired within her. a 
‘The Moment of Moments 

Henceforth her life was to be one continual 
struggle to free herself from the manner of 
existence and the associations that she hated, 
and at the same time develop and exercise the 
divine gift, which she regarded as a sacred 
‘trust. There came a moment when she dis 
covered within herself a power greater than 
she had ever imagined—that added power, which 
transforms the highest talent into genius. It 
was on the 7th March, 1838—which day she 
always Stewards celebrated as another birth- 

-—and she the part of tha, in 
Wober's opera, ‘Der Fresse puts, Age 

“1 got up that moming one creature,” she 
said, “I went to bed ancther creature. I had 
found my power.” For some time she lost that 
power, and was tortured by the longing to 
recover it. Her teachers knew nothing of this 

ing on in their il’s mind. “ M; 

ild,”” ad oo of them, UP have nothing ra 
teach you ; do as Nature tella you” But Jenny 
knew that she had much to learn, and that 
she was losing her power through misuse and 
inadequate traming. 

At this time she was earning about £60 & 
year at the Royal Theatre, and her original 
contract had almost expired. She made up her 
mind to go to Paris and sing before Garcia 
In order to be able to do thu, she encertook 
engagements to sing st concerts, in ion 
to her performances at the theatre. She 
suffered terribly from fatigue, and her voice 


grew worse and worse. She had to risk losing 
it, in order that she might attain to the added 
wer which she once had—and lost. 


‘ith Garcia’s help she succeeded 

A Remarkable Human Document 
Before leaving Stockholm upon this fateful 

ition Jenny wrote dignified and tactful 
letter to the directors of the Royal Theatre, 
begging to be released from a further engagement 
on the grounds of the “insufficiency of her 
dawning talent.” The letter is a remarkable 
. wing tendency wie ae mind and the 

i fenny’s mi 
Eriousness with which she already regarded 


her gifts. 
ith this conviction,” she wrote, after 


“ 


JENNY LIND 
explaining her dissatiafaction with past achieve- 
ments “and in order to attain the artistic 
perfection open to me, I have thought it a 
duty to do what I can, and not to draw back 
before any sacrifice, etther of youth, health, 
comfort, or labour, not to apeak of the modest. 
AS THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 





to save, in the hope of 


managed 
what may perhaps prove an unattain- 


a year in Paris Jenny longed to return, 
native home. But there were difficulties 
way. The directors of the Royal Theatre 
made her an offer, which, considering the changed 
Far Biographies act included in the Growps see detatied Index 
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JENNY LIND 


eircuinstauces Was let magnanimous, dewny's 
voice was now the talk of Paris. and rumours 
of its brilliance and power were beginning to 
reach other Evropran cities. Alone. and with- 
out friends to guide her, she was tortured by 
doubts and hesitations. 

There is a story that Jenny Lind was rejected 
hy the Paris Opera House, but it is generally 
believed to he without foundation. She sang 
in the famous theatre, but anly to an audience 
consisting of a few musicians and composers, 


THE FAMOUS SINGER AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-SIX 


y Lind in the year 1846, after the painting by Edward 
this porteait was exhibited in 1862 in the 


jenn: 
iha'et 
court of the Universal Exhibition at South Kennington. 





among whom was Meyerbeer, who immediately 
offered her an engagement to sing in hin new 
opera at Berlin. It is probable that the Paris 
Opera Company were late with their offer. and 
in any case the atmosphere of the Parisian 
stage displeased Jenny Lind, and it ip unlikely 
that she would ever have appeared there in 
ublic. “1 am not suited for Paris,” she wrote. 
“Nor Paris for me.” 

She returned to Stockholm, where she sang 
her old parte with newly found power, and was 
received with rapturous applause by her grateful 
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Goes to Berlin 


countrymen. In spite of the great develop- 
ment of her art she sang at her old aslary, 
which was scarcely enough to provide her with 
the necessaries of life. By accepting every 
possible concert engagement, however, she con- 
trived to raise enough money to furnish a com- 
fortable home for her parents, and she also 
began at this time that long series of charities 
with which her name will for ever be associated. 

One day, towards the end of a triumphant 
visit to Copenhagen, she heard that a young man, 
who had saved money for months in 
order to be able to hear her sing, had 
fallen seriously ill on the night of the 
concert. His convalescence was seriously 
retarded by his bitter disappointment at 
missing the great singer. 

Jenny immediately offered to sing to 
him at his house, and, although she was 
leaving Copenhagen that day and had 
two engagements to fulfil, rhe contrived 
tw visit the rick man between the morn- 
ing and evening concerts and to sing to 
him and his wife. 

In 1844 she went to Berlin in order to 
fulfil her contract with Meyerbeer, who 
had written his opera, Das Feldlager in 
Schlesien, specially for her, Arriving at 
the theatre and feeling very nervous and 
Joncly in a strange land, Jenny was 
horriticd to find herself the centre of a 
violent quarrel and the object of acute 
and bitter jealousy. Unknown to Meyer- 
heer, the part in the opera which he had 
intended for Jenny Lind had been allotted 
to another «inger, Friiulein Tuczec, who 
refuxed to give way to her rival. 

In order to save herself from the horror 
of a dixwension which was hatetul to her, 
ony wrote secretly ie the director of 
the theatre, ex; i er willi to 
bmg oer be oe 
and to play whatever other and smaller 
part might be given to her. As a result, 
the opera waa played with the former 
singer in Jennys part, much to Meyer- 
beer's disgust, for he had composed music 
thet only Jenny could sing. In conse- 
quence, the opera was at first a failure, and 
it was not until. eventually, Jenny sang the part 
originally intended for her that it was successful, 

Deeply distressed by jealousies and intrigues, 
aud shrinking from the adulation poured upon 
her from every quarter, Jenny to 
retum to Sweden. now, however, she had 
assumed responsibilities, and her passionate 
Jove of children and sympathy with every kind 
of human distress induced her to accept tem] 
ing offers, which enabled her to continue her 
charitable enterprises. 
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This ambition and the joy of singing and 
giving pleasure to others provided the spur to 
her continued successes. At Dresden she sang 
her favourite part of Norma in the opera of 
that name, and the furore ahe created marked 
the beginning of the second period of her career, 
when, with full command of her voice, she 
reached almost incredible flights of song aud 
excelled all previous singers. 

Offer by Mr. Alfred Bunn 

This new triumph led to one of the most din- 
turbing eventw in her career, the dinastroun 
consequences of which undoubtedly did much 
to deepen her determination to abandon stage 
life. Attracted by the reports of her brilliant 
singing, Mr. Aifred Bunn, the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, visited Dresden to hear her sing 
He immediately offered her an chgagenent 
to sing at his theatre, one of the conditions 
being that she should sing in the Enghnh 





guage. 

The terms offered were fairly advantageous, 
although not, as it afterwards appeant, nearly 
fo good as those previounly offered to far low 
prominent stars. But Jem had no thought 
of the money. She wanted to sing in England. 
It was neither flattery nor the desire for gain 
that prompted her decision, but the instinct 
that variably animated her actiom—to give 
freely of her great gifts In the excitement. 
of the moment, and totally ignorant od the ways 
of theatrical entrepreneure, she pigned a contract 
to appear at Drury Lan 

She never appeared there, for upon mature 
consideration she realized that it was imposible 
for her to become sufficiently familiar with the 
English language to du hemelf justice — She, 
therefore. wrote to Mr Bunn, begging him to 
release her from the contract. He refused to 
do so and threatened legal proceedingn. 

Resolves to Break the Contract 

The unhappy affair dragged on for months, 
and Jenny suffered agonies of remorme and 
misery. In virtual innocence she had com- 
mitted what her fellow artistes considered a 
heinous crime. But she was determined to 
break the contract and accept the consequencen, 
rether than offend against the sacred law of 
her art. 

Small wonder that, after a year in Germany, 
during which she suffered increasingly from 
the petty vexations ot theatrical life, she wrote 
to a friend : 

““T mean to return home quite quietly, and to arttle 
down, caring nothing fot the world. You will call this 
acrime. But please to reflect, just a Little. how difficult, 
it is to stand all this racing about—alone! With the 
certainty of having to rely on my own judgments in 

, and yet so absorbed at the same time in 
my réles. Oh, it is not easy. Bowever, we will not 
talk of this just yet. Enough to say that connexion 





JENNY LIND 


Nith the stage has no attraction for me—thet my soul 
in yearning fur reat from all this persistent compliment 
and thas persistent adulatwn.” 

Eventually. and in detiauce of the Bunn 
contract. she came to England, but she did not 
singin English. She appeared at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in the part of Alice in Moyerbeer’s 
Rolx rt le Diable, The excitement caused in 
Londen by her arrival was almost without 
a parallel Ladies and gentlemen clad in 


IN A FAVOURITE CHARACTER 









i 


‘The prima donne sx Norma, in Bellini’s opera of that name, 
after the painting by Sodermark. Thus portrait, subscribed 
for by the employees, is in the Royal Theatre, Stockholm. 
evening drew waited for hours outside the pit 
door. Queen Victoria was present at the first 
performance, which was a succession of triumphs 
for Jenny, and threw a bouquet at the great 
and gracious prima donna’s fect. 

While at Her Majesty's Theatre, Jenny 

yyed in nine of hor favourite operas, 
Sonnambula, Lucia, Norma, Robert le Diable, 
La Fille du Régiment, Figaro, L’ Elisir d Amore, 
I Puritani, and I Masadieri. The season 
lasted till 1849, and afterwards Jenny toured 
the provinces, raising a sum of £10,000 for 
hospitals and charities, At Norwich she be- 
came acquainted with Bishop Stanley, who, 
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while admiring her voice, was so struck by 
her personality and nature that he declared 
he would rather hear her talk than sing. 

¢ was Bishop Stanley who urged her—if aho 
needed urging—to leave the stage and sing 
exclusively at concerta. But Jenny found x 
difficult to extricate herself at once from the 

tollx of success, Mr. Bunn had sued her in 
court for broach of contract, and her manager 


TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED 


The beautsiul statue erected.in memory of Jenny Lind 10 
was born, ‘Swedish heart ever beat true to her 





had to “y £2,500, Jenny's good nature and 
pense of duty impelled her to continue on the 
stage until she had paid off this amount. 
She made her last appearance on the stage 
on the 10th May, 1849, at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Next year she visited America and raised 
£20,000 for her Swedish charities. Then came 
her marriege to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who had 
been her accompanist during the long and 
fatiguing tour, her retirement from the strain 
ot public life, and inward peace. 
After 1852 ‘she sang mainly in oratorio, and 
rare 


% 
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Marries Mr. Goldschmidt 


Elijah. Jenny Lind’s last public appearance 

wae at Disoedorf in 1870, wh when ahe sang in 

an oratorio com] by ‘her husband. She 
lived in , and died at Malvern on the 

2nd November, 1887. . 

Jenn} ’3 voice was @ rich soprano, 
comul ef dramatic volume and sonority with 
extreme flexibility, and compassing a range of 
Ene. eee ih omar bills 

ly suet in ble 
nobel various registers, so that -_ 
most critical ear 
detect the point of transition 
from one to another. One of 
her greatest accomplishments 
was the of notes 
iasimo, yet so that 
Joat none of their brilliance 
could be heard in the 
largest theatre or concert-hall. 

She could also, by a proceaa 
of tightening her throat, pro- 
duce the effect of a perfect 
echo, and her “shake,” 
whether delivered in the form 
of # whisper or at top pitch, 
was sail to be more like the 
warbling of a bird than the 
utterance of a human being. 
gazded os dangerous vitnoalty 

as dangerous ity 
m a lesser singer, became, in 
Jenny Lin's marvellously con- 
trolled voice. harmonions parts 
of a perfect whole, and, after 
she had rectified the mistakes 
of her early inexperience and 
overwork, she performed every 
kind of vocal exercise without 
damaging effect. 

In her own opinion, how- 
ever, she never completely 
recovered from those early 
injuries, and there were cer- 
tam notes that she never sang 
to her own satisfaction, 
although the stil! surpassed all other renderings 
of them. 

“On the stage,” wrote Hans 
“ghe was the great artist, towering above 
all arcu oe at A th ai the chamber, she 
was & gentie young aim] touch 
and pitty of achil.. The Setar vughs 
and weeps as she acts ; the aight him good ; 
he feels & better man for it; he feels there is 
ee eae eee 
sppearance on stage, t the draught 
is poured from & pure vessel. sa 

lS, Memote at Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt,”” by 

. 5. Holland and W. 8 Hockstro (2 vols., 3891).] 
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Stockholm, where she 
home-country, and.t 1s Sitting 
that, sfter all her tnumphs abroad, the csty of her burth should have this monument, 
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THREE WIZARDS of SCIENCE 
The Important Experiments of Sir William Crookes that Enabled Professor Réntgen 
and Niels Finsen to Make Discoveries which have Saved Thousands of Lives 


HA @ century ago people bothered them- 
selves very little about light. They enjoyed 
the sunshine, and perhaps took a little trouble 
to understand Clerk Maxwell's new wave theory 
of the nature of sunshine, but they still thought 
of light as an unsubstantial flickering thing, 
which, after all, did not matter very much to 
their lives. This indifference was not to last. 
To-day, owing to 
the researches of 
Crookes, Reéntgen, | 
and Finsen, our at- 
titude towards light 
has altered com- 
pletely. We now 
relent energy which 
radiant ‘whiel 
‘we regularly receive 
from the sun plays 
a important 
part in, the Gale of 
changes by which 
life goes on. We have 
come hg a that, 
Ie a 
of light we may 
hope one day to 
unravel all the se- 
crets of physics ; that 
X-rays, which are 
allied to light ravs, 
form one of the 
most important 


was born in London 
on the 17th June, 
1832. He was en- 
dowed with an innate love of science, 
even in his early childhood he was never 
satisfied until he had worried someone into 
giving bim an explanstion of the scientific 
which he frequently met in his 

nursery experience. As a boy he played at 
istry, with those primitive i 
cabinets” which could be purchased for s few 
ings. At the age of ten he had provided 
with = Isboratory, which his parente 


with his modest chemical outfit. 


A TRIBUTE TO NIELS FINSEN 





William Crookes’s parents, however, were 
wise enough to perceive that behind those simple 
experiments carried out in the " glory Ma 
there lay a real spirit of scientific inquiry. 
Accordingly they determined that their son 
should receive a propor training in chemistry. 
He was therefore rent to attend the classes at 
the Royal College of Chemistry, in London. 

Although only 
sixtcen years of age, 
William Crookes at 
once drew attention 
to himself by tho 

reavoning and 
hard work ho dis- 
played in all ho did. 
jo was taught by 
the famous A,W.von 
Hofmann, to whose 
admirable instruc. 
tion 8 whole gen- 
eration of i 
chemists was in- 
debted. In those 
days neither Oxford 
nor Cambridge Uni- 
versity boasted a 
chemical laboratory, 
and  Hofmann's 
courses at the Royal 
College of Chemistry 
were far and away 
tho best in every 
respect that this 
country could offer. 

It is, in fact, hard 
to realize how lowly 
a science chemistry 
was on nev. 
enty or cighty yoars 
san, A chemist was 


Oxford University did not possess a Jobore, 
r ‘ld 


Crookes obtained an appointment as 

of the meteorological 
department of the Radcliffe Observatory at 
Oxford. The appointment bears witness to his 
character and capabilities. He entered upon 
his dues in 1854, when only twenty-two yeara 
of age, so that he must have impressed those 
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who chose him most favourably, as it is usual 
for the superintendent to be a man of maturer 
years. is appointment, however, threatened 
to divert Crookes from his favourite science of 
chemistry, and to transform him into a meteoro- 


logical expert. 
logy failed to attract Crookes for very 


long. He was longing to be back again in a 
ebemical laboratory, and before a year had 
pasacd he resigned his position at to 
take quite a minor chemical post at Chester. 
Before he had becn long at Chester, however, 
be found that his duties were inadequate to 
occupy hir busy mind, and, noting that chem- 
istry lacked a journal of its own, be founded 
the Chemical News. For more than fifty years 
be occupied the editorial chair of this highly 
SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


Yations of the pheaomens attendmng electrical’ dacharess 
vations enomena a! 
through vacuum tubes, neithes Rontgen nor Finsen could 
succcssful journal, thereby establishing a record 
for continuous editorship. The Chemical News 
ved 80 great & success, that throughout his 
life it continued to provide Crookes with the 
“sinewa of war” whereby he waa enabled to 
pursue his many and costly researches, During 
a later period in his life he was editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 
His first real achievement in the realm of 








Discovery of Thallium 


chemistry was the discovery of a new member 
of what is called the “rare earth group” of 
elements. During 1861, while busily engaged 
in examining, by the aid of 


of sulphuric acid, he happened to notice a 
new bright-green line in the spectrum. He 
Sotmodiately proseded! to follow up this clue, 
which he perceived almost by chance. It 
led him to the discovery of a new metallic 
element, which he named thallium, and he 
managed to isolate a large enough specimen to 
exhibit in 1862. 
The Key to His Success 

During the next eight years Crookes more or 
Jess devoted himself to a thorough investigation 
of thallium—its properties and its compounds. 
‘This strict devotion to one line of inquiry, until 
all channels had been exhausted. was character- 
istic of the man, and the key to his success. As 
he himself said, “ To stop short in any research 
that bid» fair to widen the gates of knowledge. 
il from fear of difficulty or advone 
mm, is to bring reproach upon science.”” 

While he wes engaged in determining the 
atomic weight of thallium (a peculiarly difficult 
task), Crookes accidentally came upon a new 
phenomenon—one that was destined to alter 
the whole course of his scientific career, While 
carrying out some weighing rations in a 
vacuum, he noticed that under theve conditions 
his rpecimens seemed heavier when cold than 
when they were heated. This remarkable 
phenomenon Crookes proceeded to account 

as a “repulsion from radiation.” Tho 
occurrence, morvoyer, led him on to consider 
the whole question of radiation and of radiant 
energy. It also led more immediately to the 
invention of the radiometer, that curious little 
scicntitic instrument so often been in opticians’ 
windows, which consists of a finely suspended 
sort of paddie-wheel that mysteriously revolves 
when the sunlight falls upon it. 
His Highly Exhausted Tubes 

Crookes next passed on to the investigation 
of the passage of electricity through tubes from 
which almost all traces of gas had been ex- 
hausted (vacuum tubes). But before he could 
carry out any satisfactory experiments, he 
found that he had to devise a really efficient 
form of exhaustion pump. After considerable 
expenditure of both time and energy, he con- 
structed a pump capable of reducing the pres- 
sure inside a tube to one millionth part 
(xosbupe) of an atmosphere. This pump, in 
either its original or a modified form, ia univers- 
ally ased by scientists nowadays for creating 
high vacus, and is not the least benefit which 
Crookes conferred upon his fellow searchers 
after scientific truth. 
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YOUTHFUL PATIENT UNDERGOING THE FINSEN LIGHT CURE 


Niels Finsen discovered by experument that concentrated ultra-violet rays were a powerful germuicide, and that many 


mucrobes were exterminated by them He 
possibly cure persons 
‘Subsequently, 





that drea 





‘The phenomena attending electrical discharges 
through the high vacua thu» created proved cx- 
citing and remarkable toa degree. Infact, they 
formed a nucleuy for learned (and often heated) 
discussion at the Royal Society's conversaziones 
for several years during the eightier of the nine- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, the eaceedingly 
high vacua he had already obtained were not 
good enough for Crookes, who cast about for 
@ means whereby a still lower pressure could 
be obtained within his tubes. 

He made a tube, and sealed up in one of 
its two bulbous ends a quantity of substances 
which would eagerly absorb water vapour and 
the traces of the gases still remaining in the 
tube after he had done as much as posible 
to clear them with his air pump. When these 
substances had completed their work of absorp- 
tion, the bulb containing them was scaled up 
in a hot flame. By this moans he obtained 
a tube in which the gas pressure amounted only 
to one-twenty-millionth part (g55cbs00) of 
an atmosphere. 

Results of these Experiments 

From his experiments with such tubes as this 
Crookes proceeded to lay the foundations of 
our modern conceptions of the nature of 
matter. When a high-pressure electrical dis- 
charge was passed through such a tube there 
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from 
after Tmnute Sie and cateful invent fk, he proved tus theory to be substantially correct. 
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concluded that a concentraben of such rays upen the aflected part might 


43 akin to, and almost as nomous as, cancer, 





occurred an emanation which was akin to, but 
certainly not identical with, light. Crookes 
soon perceived that thin emanation connistod 
of a stream of some kind of particles, which were 
even more minutely smail than the atoms of 
physics and chemistry. At the time he wug- 
gested that this entanation consisted of matter 
“in a fourth state” (1¢. neither solid, liquid, 
nor gatcoun). 
Pioneer of a Series of Discoveries 

It was, as he put it, “ultra gaseour,” and 
represented the border line between matter in 
its ordinary states and energy in the form 
of electricity. Actually, of course, Crookes’s 
“radiant matter” was the clectrons discovered 
twenty-five years later hy Sir J. J. Thomson. 
Thus Crookes took the first step in that moment- 
ous chain of discoveries which made the atom 
as real for us as the solar system, and which led 
to so much newspaper discussion as to the 
eel of the detonation of the atom and the 

its portentously enormous supplies of 
interna) energies. 

The fruits of Crookes’s vacuum tubes, how- 
ever, are not confined to the realm of theoretic 
science, for it was his tube that gave us electric 
light. Except for arc lamps (which become 
more obsolescent each year), there waz no other 
form of electric lamp when Crookes first made 
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his experiments on electrical discharges 
high vacua. Yet in 1881 he was invited 
the French Government to judge of the rival 
merits of four different varieties of incandes- 
cent vaouum electric light bulbs, which had 
beet exhibited in Paris. In the official 
of his decision are found the words, “None 
ot them (ic. the Jamps) would have suc 
ceedea had it not been for the extremely high 
vacua which Mr. Cruokes has taught us to 
obtain "—a gratifying testimony to hia work. 
Radium Coafirms His Speculations 

The discovery of radium by the Curies in 
Paris was eagerly hailed by Sir William Crookes. 
He had already suggested, as an outoome ot 
his work on the rare carths, that the elements 
were all built up from one original pri 
form of mattor, which he provisionally named 
protyle. Iadium. with its property of dis- 
integrating and spontaneously producing helium, 
obviously confirmed his ‘speeuletions. Crookes, 
therefore, caaerly adapted the Curies’ views, 
sponsored their first appearance in England, 
and soon made himacit the pioneer radiologist 
in Great Britain. 

To enumerate, fur less to describe, the variety 
of Sir William Crookes’s later researches is 
beyond the scope of this article. Many people 
wear spectacles of  Croukes glass.” which saves 
their eyes from endless strain and their brains 
from overwoth. In common with another 
famous scientist of hie gencration, Crookes also 
inquired into the phenomena of spiritualiam. 

He concluded after numerous exhaustive 
experiments, thal there was, at any rate, 
‘something in” spiritualism. Year by year 
his belief strengthened, until, at the time of 
his deuth, he was a convinced spiritualist. 
Hin views on this subject are to be found 
in his book. * Researches in the Phenomena of 
Spintualinm.” Without either agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the opinions expressed in this 
work it may be said that it is a pleasure to 
read. for it is conceived and written in that 
spirit of patient, exact, and critical inquiry 
which marked all the things that Sir William 
Crookes undertook. 

Loaded with Degrees and Knighted 

Hir great achievemente in pal eg naturally 
brought many honours in their train. At 
various tines he was the recipient of the Royal, 
the Davy, and the Copley medals—the three 
highest honours which the Royal Society has 
it in ite power to bestow. He alzo received 6 
special gold medal and a prize from the French 
Academy. Universities delighted to bestow 
honorary degrees upon him. of which distine- 
tions he received more than a score. At Queen 
Victoria's diamond jubilee in 1897 he was 
knighted, “in recognition of the eminent ser- 
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rites Tue Had rendered ote advan ot esters 
tifio know] during Her Majesty's reign. 
1910 he received the most worthy and genuinely 
desirable distinction which Britain bestows on 
her eminent sons, the Order of Merit. 

Belief in Early Marriage 
Throughout bis life Sir William Crookes was 
an ardent advocate of early marriages. This 
is not remarkable when it is considered that, at 


the age of twenty-four, he himself married Miss 
Ellen Hum; , of , with whom he 
lived oom; ly happily all his life. Their 
diamond. was celebrated in 1916. 


Too little honour is done to the part played 
in tho career of m savnat by Lie wie oe 
votion. As Sir William constantly reiterated, 
he would never have accomplished half of his 
brilliant work had it not been for Lady Crookes's 
selfless devotion to her husband and his career. 
She lifted all the cares of the world from his 
shoulders, his affairs, shared his 
troubles and disappointments, and joined with 
him in all his undertakings and triumphs. In 
fact, she was & perfect wife. 

Sir William Crookes died at his London house 
on the 4th April, 1919, full of years and honours. 
He belonged to that great band of Victorian 
scientists which included Darwin, Kelvin, 
Galton, and Lister, and of which he was the 
last survivor. These men were veritable giants, 
who raised their country’s fame high through- 
out the world, and who were tireless in their 
devoted labours in the cause of science. 

Réntgen a Worthy Follower 

The first great discovery to follow Sir William 
Crookes's experiments with vacuum tubes was 
that of X-rays, hy Professor Wilhelm Konrad 
von Rontgen. Rontgen (the “von” was an 
honour bestowed on him later by William I, 
the German Emperor) was born at Lennep, in 
Rhenish Prussia, on the 27th March, 1845. 

Although a German, he received his educa- 
tion mainly in Holland, and also studied for 
some time at Zirich, in Switzerland, where he 
took his degree as doctor of science in 1860, 
He then became assistant to Kundt, the famous 
profeasor of physics at Wiirzburg, and after- 
wards at Strasl . Here Réntgen became 
preatdocent in 1874, and in the following 
year he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and physics at the agricultural academy of 
Hohenheim. 

Teaching the elements of these two subjects 
to agricultural students did not, however, appeal 
greatly to Rontgen, who was always more 
interested in research for its own sake than in 
anything else. He, therefore, set to work to 
seoure his removal from Hohenheim and ite 
agriculturalists and after two years succeeded 
in obtaining an appointment as professor extra- 
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The first Finsen lamp to be used in England 
‘Was most mesrastad in folowing the 


ROYAL VISITORS TO THE FINSEN LIGHT ROOM AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


SER 


CROOKES, RANTGEN, AND FINSEN 


the Princess of Wales to the London Hospatal in 1900, She 
scentat's cure for lupus, and 1n 1903, 1n company with King 


dward, Queen Alexandra went to the London Hospital and declared open a cew Finan hght room, 


ordinary at Strasbourg. In 1879 he was chosen. 
to fill the post of ordinary professor of physics 
at Giesson, where he also acted as director of 
the physical institute. After six years of hard 
and fruitful work bere he became professor at 
Wurzburg. This last move brought him a first- 
rate appointment, with a congenial atmosphere 
and every facility for research. Here, accord- 
ingly, he was satisfied to remain. 
His Skill in Glase-blowing Comes In 
Rontgen would in all probability have re- 
mained a hard-working and useful at 
Wurzburg for the rest of his natural careor had 
he not been an expert glaas-blower and also 
an enthusiastic amateur photographer. Soon 
after Sir William Crookes had published the 
results of his researches on electrica! discharges, 
Rontgen thought he would like to reproduce 
some of the English scientist’s effects. Here 
his great skill in glass-blowing stood him in 
good stead, as he was easily able to make the 
complicated and fragile glass apparatus neces- 
sary for the production of Crookes’s high vacua. 
the 5th November. 1895, he was eaperi- 
menting in a carefully darkened room with 2 
Crookes tube, which was enclosed within a 
black cardboard box. Upon «4 table, near his 
spperatus, lay a paper screen painted with 
barium platinocyanide, a fluorescent substance. 


Suddenly, when the dicharge was passing 
through the tube inside the cardboard box 
several fect away, Rontgen noticed a faint 
flickering greenish light, upon which appeared 
a ine of dark shadow. Obviously some kind 
of invisible emanation wah streaming out of 
the Crookes tube, through ihe cardboard hox, 
and exciting the platinocyanide-painted sree 
to lummosity. In this manner, hy a stroke of 
luck, as Rountgen himself always apserted, 
X-rays were dincovered. This was, howevor, 
one of those strokes of “luck ” which none but 
@ genius recognizes and turns to full advan- 
tage. Had Ronigen not pomesed a highly 
trained intolligence, he would prohably never 
have given a second thought to that faint 
green flicker in his darkened laboratory. 
Investigating the New Rays 

Full of the sceptical caution which character- 
izes the scientist, Rontgen was in no hurry to 
announce this diseovery of a new ray. He 
relinquished everythmg he had in hand, how- 
ever, and set to work discovering all he could 
about thw mysterious form of energy. He 
soon found that these rays would penetrate not 
only cardbvard, but alko wood, cloth, and even 
a 2,000-page book. Then one day he inter- 
posed his hand between the tubo and his 
fluorescent screen, and saw tho bones of his 
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fingers projected upon it in silhouette—the 
rays easily penetrating the flesh, but being 
stopped by the bones, which accordingly cast 
a shadow on the screen. 

A Second Important Discovery 

Then, after a few months of research, came 
another and equally important accidental dis- 
covery. A large book, which he had just been 
reading, rested upon a photographic plate on his 
laboratory table. Inside the hook was a key, 
which Réntgen was in the habit of asing for a 
bookmark. These objects remained as they were 
during various experiments. and the plate was 
ultimately used one afternoon to photograph » 
view which cought the professor's attention. 

Amagine his surprise, on developing his pic- 
ture, fo find the shadowy outline of the key 
visible on his plate, Next morning he placed 
the book, key, and a new plate in the same 
positions on his desk, and passod a strong 
current through hia tube for a few minutes. 
He then developed this plate, and found upon 
it another shadow photograph of hik book- 
marking k 

Rantgen immediately appreciated the enor- 
mious potentialities of hix dixcovery. Ln almost 
every branch of science it opened up a new 
avenue of resourch, while its value to the 
phyvician and surgeon wax at once obvious. 

for two yours he continued to gather as much 
information ax he could about his rays, and then. 
he announeed his discovery to the world, call- 

Xi nm account of their unknown 

x the symbol conventionally 
adopted in science for the designation of any 
unknown quantity. 

‘The uucoment of this discovery caught 
the world’s imagination, and Réntgen leapt 
into insant fame, Nevertheless, in spite of 
the enormous popular interest. taken in his 
work. he resolutely refused to be interviewed 
on the subject, or to give popular lectures, 
rightly thinking that hix own special task lay 
in working out the full implications of his 
momentous discovery. 

Crookes Misses His Chance 

Oddly enough, Sir William Crookes alao very 
nearly discovered X-rays while investigating 
with one of his highly exhausted tubes. He 
was making an experiment with a camera 
and one of his tubes, and noticed, on develop- 
ing a plate, certain shadowy pictures of what 
seomed to be finger-marks. Thinking that these 
were duc to faulty or careless manufacture, Sir 
William returned the plates to the manufac- 
turer, who at once upologized and sent some 
new plates to replace the “faulty” ones. 
Actually the “faulty” plate contained the 
root of the first X-ray photograph ever 

en. 











The remainder of Réntgen’s life was largely 
devoted to an attempt to solve the m 
surrounding the nature of his X-rays, although 
he also engaged in various other highly involved 
researches. The puzzle, however, proved too 
refractory for him, and he never succeeded in 
sifting the matter to its bottom. Sir W. H. 

. of Leeds University, has brought the 
problem near to solution by his work with the 
X-ray spectrometer. He has proved that these 
Tays are akin to light rays, being produced in a 
similar manner by waves, but that their wave- 

is many thousands of times smaller than 
that of ordinary light. 
R&ntgen’s Unassuming Modesty 

Réntgen died at Munich on the 9th February, 
1923, at the age of seventy-eight. He was a 
tall, robust, jolly-looking man, who wore a full 
beard, and whose personality proved to be as 
friendly as bis appearance. In all ways he was 
a highly cultured and most pleasant man, who 
anade himself liked wherever he went. Although 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that his dis- 
covery saved many thousands of lives, allevi- 
ated infinite sufferings, and put an enormously 
potent new weapon into the hands of his fellow 
wientiats, Rontgen never spoke of it excepting 
to his colleagues or fellow savanta, and then 
only from a purely scientific point of view. In 
thix unassuming modesty he set a pattern to all. 

The other scientific pioneer who used Crookes’s 
discovery as the starting-point of his own 
researches was Niels Finsen. Finsen was born 
in the Farce Islands, in the year 1861. He 
wax educated at the University of Copenhagen, 
where he showed himself to be a atudent of 
brilliant promise. He his final examina- 
tions with every distinction, and the University 
authorities were only too pleased to retain the 
vervices of such a talented young man as 
lecturer on anatomy, from which position he 
soon rose to be a 

All through life Finsen suffered from a chronic 
and painful disease. He never knew what it 
was tu be well, even for twenty-four hours ; each 
ordinary task of daily life was a burden to him. 
Yet, like so many invalids of genius, Professor 
Finsen seemed to find his disability a positive 
encouragement to strive harder than ever. 

Light and the Human 

When he was thirty-two years of age Fineen 
began to investigate what effecta light of various 
kinds had on the human body, both in sickness 
and in health. Ordinary sunlight, as we know, 
consists of three main varieties of rays: red 
rays or heat rays, yeliow rays or light raya, 
and violet and ultra-violet rays, which possess 
the power of effecting certain chemical changes, 
and which, therefore, were the important rays 
from Finsen’s point of view. 
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Finsen had read in some ancient treatise on 
medicine that, in China, patients suffering from 
smallpox were confined to rooms whose win- 
dows were heavily draped with red hangings. 
He learned that a over Europe, during the 
Middle Ages, red coverlets were wrapped round 
sufferers from this disease, All this seemed like 
nothing mare than a wildly fantastic super- 
tition. Finsen, however, resolved to make 
this curiosity of medical history the starting- 
point of hia own researches, 

During 1893 Copenhagen was visited by 
smallpox, and Finsen came to the conclusion 
that ultra-violet raya were definitely harmful 
to smallpox patients. Accordingly, he had the 


THE DISCOVERER OF X-RAYS 


At the age of sevent; it Professor 
Maneh in 1923. A ait, pats re St 
uuassuming modesty was an example to 
windows of a ward entirely covered with two or 
three eter fe red Hennel, ‘so that none, 
excepting the eat rays, coul through. 
Inte’ this ward he placed several smallpox 
Patients ae arated results, 
in each case he prevented the dangerous and 
disfiguring eruption, which usually accompanies 
the diseaze, from making its appearance. This 
proved to him that there was something 
behind the Chinese and medieval medical lore, 
after all, The red rays, which have no power 
to act upon a photographic plate, also 
harmless to a smallpox patient, while the violet 
and ultra-violet rays, which cause chemical 
change on a plate, also cause the eruptions of 





Fighting the Lupus Germs 


small Thus the first step was taken in a 
new branch of of medical science. 

nefingen next inquired into the effecte which 
the violet pad oseevicies raye fr, malicions 5 in 

) actually upon the body. Hescon 
seeetes the conclusion that they 
great stimulating nod and revivifying powers. 
Debt to Crookes 

His il- health’ prevented him from complet- 
ing his reecarcies er betoee his it tae 
managed to have a electric it. 
constructed, in which a flood of cold blue- 
violet raya were directed on to the patient's 
skin, thus promoting great activity in the 
tissues lying immediately below the cuticle. 
For these rays he was indebted to Crookes, 
the result of whose experimenta with vacuum 
tubes enabled Finsen to obtain them. 

Besides thia work, Finsen also made the great 
discovery with which his name is generally asso- 
ciated—the Finsen cure for lupus. Finsen had 
discovered by experiment that concentrated 
ultra-violet rays were @ powerful germicide, and 
that many microbes were exterminated by 
them. He von the af that a sr asight posoibly 
such rays upon the affected part might possil 
cure persone from that dreadful dis- 
ease, lupus, which is akin to, oa Smo ce as 
noxious a2, cancer. 

At first he found that the circulation of blood 
near the skin shecrved the rays and prevented 
them from destroying the lupus 
germs. This “itteay he finally sumone. 

lamping a emall water cell tly 
‘affect portion of the sufferer’s skin (lu i 
always makes its appearance on the e 
of the body). 
The Founder of Heliotherapy 

Finsen died in 1904, when the full benefit of 
his work had not yet beon appreciated. It is 
doubtful whether all he claimed for his rays be 
true or not, but it is certain that he first recog- 
ee oe ee bowers oe ight, and was the 
founder of heliotherapy. y various kinds 
of rays, ultra-violet, *rolet, pap hs X-rays, are 
need to cure a host of diseases, In fact, 
it seems probable that, when at last a cure is 
found for that arch-enemy of the human race, 
cancer, it will consist of some form of helio- 
therapeutic treatment. 

The careers of Crookes, Réntgen, and Finsen 
demonstrate how closely all sciences, in spito 
af seeming divergences, are linked and co. 
ordinated with one another. Crookes’s ‘original 
discovery was in the realm of pure physica, 
yet, in his own hands and those of his uncon- 
scious collaborators, it has produced. great and 
magnificent results in chemistry, in electrical 
engineering, in surgery, in medicine, and in 
heliotherapy. 
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GROUP 11.—DRAMATISTS 


The CREATOR of 
How Molitre Analysed the Society of 


MOLIERE ] 


MODERN COMEDY 
His Dav and Portrayed It in Brilliant 


Comedies that will Hold the Stage for All Time 


CUSTOMER at Maitre Gély's bairdreas- 

ing establishment in the jittle old-world 
town of Pézenas. in the French province of 
Languedoc, sat down in a vacant chair and 
signalled rather impatiently to a young man 
lounging idly in a corner. The latter imme- 
diately sprang up, apologized for his tardincsr, 
and was soon vigorously lathering the cus- 
tomer’s chin, 

As he did so he talked aa barbers will, but 
in @ manner and with a flow of speech quite 
different from other 
barbers. He regaled hin 
customer with stories of 
robberies and hair- 
breadth escapes and 
deeds of violence, laying 
particular stress upon 
grotesque and horrible 
details, Flourishing a 
razor, he described in 
blood-curdling accent» 
the grisly circumstances 
in which a man met 
with sudden death not 
far from the village. 

The customer listened 
with growing nervous- 
ness as horror succeeded 
horror, but at last he 
could stand no more. 
Before the razor had 
touched his face he 
jumped up from the 
chair, leaving his cravat 
m the hands of the 


story-teller, and fled out Besides 
into the street. pushed actotand'an 
‘After he bad 


everybody in the shop gave full vent to 
the laughter they had suppressed during the 
performance of the little comedy. For the 
* barber's asaistant ’ was none other than 
dre, well known as an actor and as 
manager of a troupe of strolling players. 

The barber’s shop was his favourite resort. 
He loved to study the characters who came 
there, and to listen to their talk. Quick to 
take advantage of the customer’s mistake, 
he had used his resource as an actor and his 
abounding sense of the ridiculous in order to 

ide an impromptu entertainment. 

Moliére'’s _ real zane was Proce Baptiste 

yaelin. He probably sdop a different 
pause out of deference to his family, who, 
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ing @ great dramatist, Molitre was an accom- 
admirable theat 
Plays have never ceased to hold the 


as prosperous tradespeople, looked askance 
upon the stage as a profession. The Poquelin's 
originally came from Beauvais, where for several 
generations they had been highly exteemed, 
wealthy citizens. The great actor and play- 
wright sprang, therefore. from the bourgeoisie, 
although in his sympathies and habits he was 
casentially a man of the people. 

His father waa connceted with the Mazuel 
family who, as Court musicians, had influence 
with the king In this way, most likely, 
Poquelin, senior, ob- 
tained hix post aa valet 
tapinuer de chambre du 
ru, hit duties being to 
attend the hing upon hix 
journeys and to supor- 
intend the furniyhing 
and upholstering of the 
royal apartments. 

‘This post occupied 
only part of his time, 
und he owned several 
flourishing shops in 
Paris, Some of these 
were nituated in the 
covered Halle de la 
Foire, Saint Germain des 
Pres, where, on fair days, 
mountebanks performed 
at booths and there waa 
a general atmosphere of 
fun and make-believe. 

Jean Poquelin lived in 
tho Rue St. Honoré, and 
here, in January, 1622, 
his ‘son Baptiste was 
munsger. born. Probably the 
stage. child was often taken 
to the Halle de lu Foire, and there grow 
familiar with the antics of the mountebanks 
and their time-honoured jokes. A more defi. 
nite encouragement towards an interest in 
Thespian entertainment was supplied by his 
paternal grandfather who often took him to 
the Hotel de Bourgogne to sce the Italian 
comedy-mask actors and Bellerose, the famous 
French comedian. 

Here, amidst a mixed audience—the Court 
gallants and ladies being seated in boxes or 
on the stage, while in the pit there stood a 
rabble of artisans, lack soldiers-— 





Hus 


eys, and 
Moliére obtained his first idea of a theatre. 
These plays that Moliére saw as a boy made 
& very deep impression upon him. They were 
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for the most part monotonous and lacking 
in originality, many of them being farces of 
a certain stereotyped quality. The plays were 
written by the actors themselves, who studied 
one kind of character which enabled them to 
display their natural gifts to the best advan- 
tage, and who then appeared again and again 
in the name character in different versions of 
the sume type of comedy. 
Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine 

It was the ‘vogue of the Italian comedy- 
musk that inspired this method. In_ there 
plays the same traditional characters—Harle- 
quin, Pantaloon and Columbine, Pierrot and 
Polichinelle vonstantly reappeared. 

There was practically no other kind of 
comedy save this conventional and highly 
artificinl type when Moliére was a youth, and 
for some time after be began to act and write 
he, also. war strongly influenced by the Italian 
method, and we find the same characters 
recurring in his early plays under the same 
hamen 

Moliére’s father objected to these visith to 
the play. which he feared would lead to dissipa- 
tion and disinclination for xeriouy work. ° Do 
you wirh.”” he suid te Mali '» grandfuther, 
“to make him a comedian ¢ 

“May it please Heaven,” replied the old 
man, who had an insatiable passion for the 
theatre, “to make him as good a comedian 
ae Pelterout: i ; 

any years of bitter struggle were to 
hetore Malitre wax able to reach thix ‘degre of 
pertcetion, but hin ambit waa carly aatir, 
and he never seriously considered any other 
profemion than that of the stage. He did 
not win full recognition of hin powers ag an 
actor until he war more than half-way through 
hix lite; and he did not begin writing the 
plays that have made him immortal until he 
was about thirty-five, 
Wide Knowledge of Human Nature 

This unusually long apprenticeship. how- 
ever, largely contributed to the full develop- 
ment of Moliére’s genius. During long years 
of wandering from town to town he gained 
that deep and wide knowledge of human 
nature which made him the most universal 
of all writers of comedy. While still struggling 
for fame as an actar, and hoping for no higher 
achievement. he was subconsciously gathering 
the material for the immortal Tartuffe. and 
xtudying, in real life, the absurdities of Le 
Bourgecia Gentithomme. 

His early education, far more thorough 
than that of Shakespeare, whose life was in 
some respects similar, also laid a firm founda- 
tion far the later flowering of his genius. His 
mother, who died when Moliére was young. 











His Long Apprenticeship 


taught him to read the Bible and Plutarch’s 
“ Lives.” He did not go to school until he 
was fifteen, but he then plunged at once into 
abstruse studies, At the Collage de Clermont 
he absorbed the humanities and Aristotlean 
Jogic, a subject in which he revelled. 

After leaving coll he became, 
Cyrano de Bergerac (afterwards to be famed 
for wit, verse making and personal bravery) 
and others, a pupil of the philosopher Gazsendi, 
who opened hix eyes to new worlds and to 
more modern knowledge. As a yi man 
Moliére’s favourite pastime was to talk with his 
friends about philosophy. 

Thrusts at False Learning 

Thus was the comic actor well versed in logic 
and acience before he put on the cap and bells, 
and so the satirist was early able to distinguish 
between pedantry and the genuine desire for 
knowledge. This fact has considerable bear- 
ing upon the frequency with which hide- 
bound pedants and bigoted doctors of law 
or science appear in Moliére's popular plays. 
Hin thrusts at falxe learning were no mere 
intuitions. He had a thorough grounding in 
all the different systems of philosophy, some 
of which he held up to ridicule. 

After completing his general education Molitre 
studied law and was actually called to the bar, 
where he had opportunities af disweting the 
legal mind of which he waa to make use in 
his playa. The elder Poquclin, however, put 
commercial success first and foremost, and in 
1642, when Moliére was only twenty, he took 
his father’s place as valet tapisaier de chambre 
dw roi, and acoompanied Louis XIII on a journey 
to Provence. 

It is said that during this journey Moliére 
protected a young courtier named Cing-Mars, 
who was a favourite of the king but to whom 
a treacherous plot had been ascribed. The 
royal party lodged at Sigean for one night, 
and the story goes that Mopliére. discovering 
Cing-Mara in terror of immediate arrest, took 
advantage of his privilege as superintendent 
of the Court linen in order to hide the young 
man in a cupboard until the danger was past. 

His Generosity and Impulsiveness 

Cing-Mars was subsequently executed, but 
the incident, which is generally supposed to be 
true, illustrates the impulsiveness and gener- 
osity of Moliére’s nature. He was ever on 
the side ad fhe karassed and downtrodden as 
against those who enjoyed power and security. 

After this first experience in his father’s trode, 
Moliére turned definitely to the stage. He was 
now of age, and he had received about £200 
left to him by his mother. With this little 
capital he embarked upon a bold theatrical 
enterprise. 
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“ A Reading from Molibre,” after the paint 
Sdocae gallant wax same ot erat 


In those days there were few regular theatres 
in Paris. Travelling companics often played 
in the tennis courts, which by their construction 
were easily adapted to this purpose. Galleries 
for the more costly seats were already m 
existence, and only the stage, which was 
generally a crude affair. had to be erected. 

Stage Lighted by Candles 

No scenery was employed at these theatres, 
and the actors entered from behind heavy 
curtains, often knocking their hats off in the 
process. Performances took place in the late 
afternoon, the stage being lighted by candies 
in chandeliers suxpended from above. These 
candles were snuffed ly the players during 
the formance. 

In one of these adapted tennis courts, known 
as the Thétre Illustre, Moliére made his first 
appearance as an actor, in company with a 
family of strolling players, the Béjards, with 
whom he had joined forces. 

In spite of the patronage of the Duke of 





“MOLIERE 


by Jean Frangors de Troy, lent to the National Gallery, London, by Sir Philip 
preciative hearers sf Molidre was his choice, although, by reason of his intimate knowledge 
jeatre, Molibre charms evan more when acted than when read. 





Orleans, the hittle theatre was not successful. 
1t was situated in an out-of-the-way part of the 
city, and although Madeleine Béjard, the leading 
lady of the company, enjoyed a considerable 
Teputation, and Moliere hunselt attracted some 
attention a6 a comedian, audiencen gradually 
became scantier. After three years a move 
was made to @ larger theutre, the Croix Noire, 
near the Place Royale. This, also, waa a con- 
verted tennis court, but it wan much larger 
and much better situated 
‘Thrown Into Prison for Debt 

But the expenses of this new enterprise 
proved too heavy. Moliére, who from the first 
had been recognized as the leader of the com- 
pany, was unable to pay a bill for candles 
burned during the performances, and was thrown 
into prison for debt. 

Obliged to admit their failure to please 
Parisian audiences, the little band of players 
migrated to the provinces, where, destitute but 
undaunted, they wandered from village to 
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in barns or 


, performing 
Cree Pere light wae tore They had 
to tramp on foot, carrying their costumes and 
in bundles on their backs. ome: 
Hines their 7 


perties were stolen by hentia 
ar they had to oll thens to prooure food. 
These wanderings lasted for twelve years, 
the conditions gradually improving, until at 
last, Moliére had made such o name as an 
actor in the provinces that he felt confident 
in returning to Paris, 
Stage-Manager and Advance Agent 
But it was not only as an actor that Moliére 
had built up tho fortunes of his little company. 
He was also its stage-manager, ita playwright. 
and its advance agent. In this last capacity he 
travelled to Paris, interviewed the Dake of 
Anjou, and obtained » “command” to appear 
before the young king Louis XIV at the 
vee, 


This was the beginning of Moliére’s fame. 
The young king, who loved the play and in- 
dulged players, was delighted with the perform- 
ance, especially with that of a little farce called 
Docteur Amoureux which Moliére had written. 
He ordered that Moliére s company should be 
allowed to share the royal theatre in the Petit 
Bourbon with a company of Italian actors. 
headed by the famous Scaramouche who had 
Jong held tull sway there. 

‘or fifteen ycars Moliére had 6 led to 
estublish a reputation as an actor. hed 
only another fifteen years to live, and as 
though warned by already threatened health 
that his life would he a short one, he set himeelf, 
with feverish energy. to write the plays which 
were to win him permanent renown. 

Revising the Work of Others 

Hitherto, he had adapted exinting farocs 
from the Italian and Spanish in order to please 
the taste of provincial audiences. Like Shakes- 
peare, he served his apprenticeship to play- 
writing by revising the work of others. Just as 
Shakespeare was accused of plagiarism, s0 
Molidre was often taunted by his enemies for 
stealing the ideas of other writers. To this 
charge Moliére replied, wittily, “I take my 
own where I find it.” meaning that he often 
developed to its fullest extent eee re that 


xome other writer had e: 

Molitre’s firat important comed: ay Pré- 
cieuses Ridteules (The Affected, Toadies), was 
performed for the first time in the year 1659. and 
greatly delighted the king. There were, how- 
ever, many dissentient voices in the audience 
when Moliére came before the curtain to bow 
his acknowledgments. Fo: a moment or two 
the author was nonplussed. Thea a voice 


shouted to him from the audience, “ Courage, 
Motiére ; thia is true comedy.” 


First Important Comedy 


fd he ae ea etn 
extraordinary graap yuman 
Pee auhive end his keen uchce Dt tue pistes: 
tiousnees which, in real life, often as 
genuine worth. "The pls; satirizes mock culture, 
and it caused great in certain social 
circles where the affectations it showed up were 
most prevalent. 

‘The characters were so lifelike that many 

fancied themselves to have been the mod 


of them, and an attempt was made to stop 
Lirsbagett spinors Serontiy admired Mol Tapcta he 
ne ey en admired 6) 01 ie 
oe uM genius, refused to 
Bote tothe whining nlahite ef thea hoes 
ty baal boon be by Me eukibition of tea 
truth: and he further his approval by 


making Molidre a present of 3,000 livres. 
Italian Players Eclipsed 

Moliére’s companions were so grateful to him 
for having firmly established the success of 
their company that they voluntarily granted 
him a further 300 livres. Another im tt 
Te of Mollie's triumne, olan ot alien 

layers now took secon in pul 
regard. Formerly, they had pisyed on the 
most popular ni; ta of the week, but Molidre’s 

Y quickly took precedence. Soon after- 
wane mouche was completely eclipsed 
yy the new comedian and playy 


0 eae produced in , exhibits 
‘Moliére’s cor aT hs comand ot jealous 
love. It contained & large pro) of farce, 


but the thoughtful element was also pro. 
nounced. Its performances were interrupted 
by the arbitrary action of the Paris Office of 
Works, who, without consulting Moliére, or 
even announcing their intention, began to 
pull down the Petit Bourbon theatre which 
they declared to be unsafe. Probably it was, 
but the manner in which the step was taken 
shows with what scant courtesy actors were 
treated in those days. 
A Bieseing in Disguise 

The unexpected blow, however, turned out 
to be a blessing in disguise, for the king ordered 
that Moliére’s company should be allowed 
to play at the royal thease i in the Palais Royal. 
This theatre was very much more com- 
modious and up-to-date. It had been built 
by the wealthy and powerful Cardina! Richelieu 
for the purpose of performing his own plays. 
Rudimentary scenery was employed, but the 
lighting effects were still very primitive, and 
the presence of members of the audience on 
the stage was a great hindrance to the full 
development of Molitre’s genius tor stage 


Nevertheless, he wrote and produced his 
plays as though these inconveniences did not 
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“Louis XIV aad Malar,” 


by Jean Leon Gérime. 
iter Mohdre’s death, to 
dane 


ind pd the vt 
efit that Lota, ones Gnding 
* hs cat at wth the acter, invited the 


exist, foreshadowing, in this respect, the art 
of modern playwriting. 
The titles of Molitre’s plays in themselven 
the high that animated them, 
and the clear-thinkmg mind that conceived 
their ection. L’Soole dis Baris (The School 
for Husbands), 1661, L'Ecole des Femmes (The 
School for Wives), 1663, and Le Marriage 
Foreé (The Forced Marriage), 1664, are comedies 
ed from those of the pre-Molitre 
pet by the profound truths that he Te beneath 
their irresistible humour. Between spasms of 
laughter the audience sat in thoughtful silence, 
forced by the inevitability of the action to 
reflect deeply upon human relationships and 
their brreapecans 





Religious Hypocrisy 

In rarufe t1se4) Moliére went s step farther 
and presented a satire upon religious hypo- 
orisy, Not even the could sanction 
home and some years before the play 

could be acted in its entirety. It was then 
acclaimed as Moliére’s masterpiece. 

Moliére’s increasing success and the favours 
shown him by the king aroused much envy 
and hatred, not only among rival actors and 
playwrights, but within the Court. He did 
not at firet abandon his post as valet tapissier 


THE HUMBLE ACTOR TAKES BREAKFAST WITH THE GRAND MONARCH 


S&S MOLIERE 


¢ Molere breskfastesg becasne hilly wale ales de cha Sastbee Gat 
‘dramatist to join him in hus own royal 
de chambre du roi On one occasion, when 
he was carrying out his duties, the other Court 
officials refused to st at breakfast in hin pre- 
sence. Molire thereupon retired from the 
table and left the apartment. 
‘Waited on by Royalty 

Hearing of thy the king sent for Moliére, 
and ordered him to mt down to breakfast at 
the royal table. When the courtiers were 
admitted they were astonished to see the king 
serving Moliére with chicken Jt wos a rule 
in the Court that nobody was allowed to break- 
fast with the king. “You sce,” explained 
his Majesty, “I am making Moli¢re oat some- 
thing, for my valets de chambre don’t find him 

enough h company for them.” 

In 1662 Moliére married Armande Béjard, 
& younger sister of Madeline Béjard, with 
The meminge did not tart sat keriy. Moline 

marriage did not turn out ha) loligre 
was then forty years old, Git end in baling health, 
while Armande was young, very pretty, and 
fond of excitement. 

Under Moiiére’s tutorship she became an 
secomplished actress, and it is believed that 
he wrote several parts especially for her. But 
‘Moliére was too much wrapped up in the work 
of the theatre to make a good husband. In 
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addition to writing the plays, he superintended 
evory rehearsal, coached the actors, and played 
the most difficult part himself. 

Before Moliére’s time nobody had troubled 
to master the art of the theatre. He was the 
first to see the theatre as it was to become. 
and he not only adapted the art of playwriti 
to modern stage conditions, but laid the founda- 
tions of stage production. 

His Gentos at Maturity 

As Moliére’s genius broadencd out into full 
maturity, his comedies became at once grander 
and simpler. He lost all trace of the Italian 
camedy-inask, from which he had learned so 
much, and he left behind him the farce of mere 
intrigue and complicated situation. He pre- 
sented his characters with enormous comic 
force ant yet, at the aume time, with such sim- 
pli that their meaning became instantly 
obvious to the most ordinary minded person. 

Le Misanthrope (1G), in generally regarded 
ak the most obscure of Moliére’s comedics. 
Ht stands in relation to his other work as does 
Hamlet to the bulk of Shakespeare's playa. 
Comedy it is, but on a very high plane and 
exceedingly subile, 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomame (The Tradesman 
‘Turned Gentleman), perhaps the most popular 
of Mohére’s comedien. was first played in 1670. 


TO THE MEMORY OF AN 
WR 





7m 


the celebrated Paris cemetery, Pare ta Chaise, 
‘a Chaise covers an area of over aoc acres, and contains memonals to France's greatest 


tomb of that istered pair 


The “Imaginary Invalid 


Later followed Les Femmes Savanies (The 
Learned Ladies}, 1672, in which Moliére 
dealt with the theme of the blue-stocking; and 
his crowning masterpiece Le Malade Imaginatre 
(The Imaginary Invalid), 1673. 

This was the last play that Moliére wrote, and 
although he was grievously ill and knew that 
he could not live very long, he insisted upon 
acting the part of Argan. When his friends 
attempted to dissuade him he said to them, 
“What would you have me do? There are 
fifty poor workmen who have only their day’s 
wages to support them; what would they do 
if I did not act?” 

Tragedy in a Comedy 

One night, during a difficult scene in the 
play, he was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. Few members of the audience realized 
how mortally ill was the “imaginary invalid.” 
He was taken from the theatre in « fainting 
condition, and died a few hours latcr, on the 
17th February. 1673. 

During the short period of his triumph, 
Mohére carned about £5.000 a year. He wrote 
thirty plays in about fourteen years, and spent 
practically day and night in the theatre. 

{See the translated editions of Molitre’s Works and 
Javes, by B. Matthews (1¥1¢), H, M. Trollope (1105), 
ond H, C, Chatiicld-Taylor (1907).] 


ILLUSTRIOUS DRAMATIST 





jis that of La Fonteine, the of the famous 
pened including the 





of lovers, Abelerd and Héloize, 
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GROUP 12—THINKERS | #7 7RRL ue Mt [THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


A FEARLESS SEEKER of TRUTH 


How Huxley Fought the Gentle Darwin's Battles and by Applying the Acid Test 
of Scicnce Made Us Free to Say What We Think 


a E I am to be remembered at all. I should 

like to be remembered as one who did 
his best to help the people,” wrote Huzley 
in 1880, And assuredly hix hope was fulfilled. 
“The grand result,” says Leonard Huxley 
in the “ Life of his father. “ of his determina- 
tion not to compromise where truth was con- 
cerned was the securing of freedom of thought 
—_ eaenaiagto vn PORTRAIT PAIKTED 
back on his work, de- 
clares that if we can 
say what we think 
now it is because he 
fought the battle of 
freedom.” 

In his unending 
search for truth, Hux- 
ley took up the study 
of Greek late in middle 
life. He had always 
wondered why  Aris- 
totle had stated that 
the heart had only 
threo chambers, and, 
since Aristotle's trans- 
Jators were not ana- 
tomirte, he waa anxious 
to vee for himself what 
the great. philosopher 
said on the subject. 

When he had learnt 
enough Greek to 
grapple with the ques- 
tion, he found that 
Aristotle had correctly 
described what he saw, 
for under the condi- 
tions of his dissection 
the right auricle looks 
like an enlargement 
of the “ great vein.” 
He, therefore, wrote 
a paper in Nature ‘ 
(November, 1879), on ‘ Errors Respecting the 
Structure of the Heart, Attributed to Ariktotle. 
jn which he removed this from the list of 
Aristotle's mistakes. 

‘Thomas Henry Huxley was the seventh child 
of & seventh child. He waa born on the 
4th May, 1625, at Ealing, which was then o 

uiet country village, where his father, 
Huxley. waa senior sasistant master’ at e 
school of Dr. Nicholas. . . 
From his father he believed he derived his 
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great screntut, after the panting by the Hon. John Coiker, 


The 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
"Huxley's youngest daughter, Ethel, in 1885. 


faculty for drawing— which, though never 
trained, was te prove an admirable inatrument 
in his work—his quick temper, and “ that 
amount of the tenacity of purpose which un- 
friendly observers sometimes call obstinac: 
His mother, Rachel Withers, was a Wil 
woman, whose most distinguishing character- 
intie was rapidity of thought. “ Things flash 
BY HIS SON-IN-LAW &ToSS me,” she would 
say, when anyone 
Nentured to atiggest 
that she hal not taken 
much time to arnve 
at a conclusion, and 
this peculiarity was 
passe on to. her son 
in its full strength. 
Hualey received 
ery little regular edu- 
From the age 










tablixbment, which be 
dexerihes ox “two 
years of a pandemo- 
nium of @ xhool,” but 
in 1835 the school wan 

i Hux- 





Coventry, where the 
father obtained the 
modent post of mana- 
the pavings 


From this time the 
hoy was left pretty 
much to his own de- 
views, He very carly 
showed that texte for 
metaphysics whieh 
renained with him 
through life. One of 
his boyikh epeculations 
was an to what would 
become of things if their qualities were taken 
away, and he greedily devoured Sir William 
Hamilton's “ Logic.” 

When only twelve he would often light 
his candle before dawn, fasten a blanket round 
hix shoulders, and read Hutton's “ Geology * 
in bed. His cager mind led him to make 
friendships with people much older than him- 
self, and it was through his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Cooke of Coventry, thet he firet became 
interested in human anatomy. 
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Like many boys, his ambition was to become 
a mechanical engineer, but this was not to be his 
destiny. He had an intenso curiosity to dis- 
cover the motive principle of things, to find 
out why and how they act, and it was thin 
that Jod him to take so deep an interest in 
Thysiology, which he deseribed as ‘the mech- 
anical engineering of living machines ” 

After undergoing some instruction in the 
principies of medicine in Coventry from Dr. 
Cooke, he went in 1841 to Rotherhithe as 
assistant to a Dr. Chandler, with a view to 
qualifying himself for walking the hospitals 
and obtaining @ medical degree in London, 
Here he was brought into close contact with 
the very poor. Many who came to him for 


AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-ONE 





Portrait from a daguerrotype of t 1846, in which 
Huzley stiled sn the Rettlennahe, Like jarmn aed Sir Joseph 
Hookes, Huxley began bis career in a sbip of the navy. 





medical aid were suffcring from nothing but 
starvation. 

Once he went to see a sick girl in @ miserable 
garret, where the other occupants were busy 
shirt-making. After examining her, he found 
that all she wanted was better food. Her 
sister, on being informed of this, took s few 
coins out of her pocket and exclaimed, “ That 
is all ] get for six-and-thirty hours’ work, and 
you talk about giving her proper food.” 

Experiences such as this had a profound 
effect on the earnest youth and influenced 
his later work in no smali measure. One of 
the nicet important features of Huxley's 


‘Waiting for an Appolotment 


career was his practical interest in the working 
classes, expressed not only = the form of 
lectures, but also in for 


catching capacity and leading it into wef 


maT? 1842 he was apprenticed to his other 
brother-in-law, Dr. Scott, who had a practice 
in the north of London, and in the same 
he began his course at Charing Cross Hospital, 
having won & free scholarship. 

Announces a Scientific Discovery 

His student career was brilliant. In 1843 
he won the first chemical prize and also the 
first prize in the class of anatomy and physio- 
logy. He took his M.B. degree at London 
University in 1845, In that year he published 
his first scientific paper, announcing his dis- 
covery of 8 membrane in the root of the human 
hair, which is known as “ Hurley’s layer” 
a remarkable achievement for a medical student 
of twenty. 

It now became necessary for him to earn 
his living, and at the suggestion of a follow- 
student he applied to the director-goncral 
for, the medical iwervice of ‘Wie. naxy. for an 
appointment. ing pasied the examination 
pH Gualined for the Hebel Col 
he was duly entered on the boo! 
old ship, the Victory, for duty at Haslar Hospital. 

Now iod of we . Some of 
his junio’ bad ‘boon posted to the ‘woab coast 
of Africa, but no appointment had come his 
way. One day, however, as he was crossing 
the hospital square, his chief, Sir John Richard- 
aon, the naturalist and Arctic traveller, who 
had never taken the slightest notice of him, 


stopped him and addreseed him as follows: 
“T mean to keep you here till I can get you 
something you e.” He then turned on his 
heel, and walked away. 
After a long period of suspense, di 

a suspense, during 
which Sir John had apparently i his ex- 
istence, Huxley stopped by his chief. 
This time Bir John se that be hed asked 


to recommend an assistant surgeon, who had 
a knowledge of science, for service on the 
Rattlesnake, & vewel which was going on a 
surveying expedition to the seas 
ine like waas tS ag ing delighted 
6 ‘oung was 
at the offer and immediately accepted it. 
Thus, like two other distinguished men of 
‘ience—Charles Darwin and Sir Joseph 


CI 

Hooker—Huxley his scientific career 

on one of the ehij Queen Victoria’s navy. 
The Rattle: left Spithead on the 3rd 


December, 1846, and was paid off at Chatham 
on the Sth November, 1850, The warm sena 
of the tropics abound in delicate organisms, 
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which live on and near the surface and can be 
dredged up in abundance from the deck of 8 
ship in calm weather, and it was to the study 
of these lowly forms of life, which could not 
then be preserved for home examination, that 
Huxley chiefly devoted himself. 

Among the various scientific pepers that 
be wrote during the voyage, his mi ph 
“ On the Anatomy and Affinities of the Family 
of the Medusw ” marked a new epoch in com- 

tive anatomy. Apart from its scientific 
portance, the voy: of the Rattlesnake 
waa otherwise memorable, for, while staying 
with friends at Sydney, Huxley met and be- 
came engaged to Misa Henrictta 
Anne Heathorn, who was after- 
wards to hecome his wife. On 
returning to England, the value 
of his work waa at once recog- 
nized. In 1851 he war elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in the following year he received 
the medal of this society and was 
elected a member of the council. 

But although, without any in- 
fluence, he had placed himself in 
the front rank, and had the friend- 
ship of such eminent bivlogists 
an Edward Forbes, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and John Tyndall, there 
seemed no speedy prospect of 
his making enough to enable him 
to marry. At this time he wrote : 
“A man of science may carn 
great distinction, but not bread 
He will get invitations to all 
sorts of dinners and converia- 
ziones. but not enough income 
to pay his cab fare” 

After three years of nominal 
employment in the navy, during 
which he tried in vain to get 
some adequate scientific appoint- 
ment, and had at times bs % 
ter) to give up scicnco in jespair, he was 
penaecy on active service. Huxley immediately 
resigned, and was now thrown entirely on his 


own, resources, 

Fortunately, he did not have to wait very 
long for work, for in July, 1854, he was 
sppoi lecturer on natural history to the 
School of Mines, thus obtaining what he had 
desired above all thingu—s permanent post 
in London, in that city which, in his innermost 
heart, ne knew to be the scientific centre of 
the world. In August of the same year he 
was attached to the Geological Survey, and 
became naturalist to that institution in h, 
1855. 

He had crossed the Rubicon, and in July, 






jographics 





The study at “ 
Regnald 
igo to  Hodeslaa,’ the poetical ongusal shape of my very ugly name.” 


‘THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


1835, he married Miss Heathorn, whose un- 
swerving devotion and confidence in his abilities 
had sustained him throughout that trying time 
of uncertainty and continued to sustain him 
for the remainder of his life. 

Before the end of the year he had published 
more than thirty scientific papers and had 
become # practised lecturer to non-professional 
audiences. One of his lectures, “On tho 
Educational Valuc of the Natural History 
Sciences,” was capecially notable, for in it 
he sct forth thoxe views concerning tho funda- 
mental unity of method in all the sciences, 
the value of such a method in everyday affairs, 


THE SANCTUM OF THE FAMOUS BIOLOGIST 


Hodesies,” lus house at Eastbourne, trom = water-colour by 


” Hodesiea,” wrote Huxley toa fnend, “1s as near as 1 can 


and its importance as a moral and intellectual 
dixcipline, which marked his popular teaching 


ans? oars uf Npocics ” 

in 18% vin'a Origin ”* was 
published, and in the following year, at the 
m of the British Association at Oxford, 
it fell to Huxley to hear the full force of ortho- 
doxy’s attack on this new and startling prin- 
ciple. Huxley had no respect for authority 
as a basis of belicf. To everything he applied 
the acid test of ucientific truth. As Darwin 
was too frail and gentle to take part in public 
controversy, Huxley became Darwin’s “ bull- 
dog” in matter of this theory, and quickly 
became known as the ablest and most energetic 
exponent of the doctrine of evolution. 
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The six yoars from 1854 to 1860 Huxley 
treated as six yoara of apprenticeship. He 
had returned from his voyage with an estab- 
lished reputation as a zoologist, hut he realized 
to the full that he still needed deep research 
into all kindred subjects before he could 
orientate his knowledge of his own particular 
fiold. Under the influence of ‘The Origin 
of Species” all his seattered studies seemed 
to fall into their proper order, and he achieved 
that philosophic unity for which he had been 
striving hv manfully 

Long Regarded with Suspicion 

His battle tor the new hypothesis brought 
him before the pubhe, in whose eye he loomed 
Jarge as the champion of the most unpopular 
view of the time. Indeed, by many people 
he was long looked upon ‘ax « subverter of 
every long-established institution. But the 
earnestness of the man as 8 teacher triumphed 
eventually over all projudicen. 


HUXLEY'S HOUSE AT MARLBOROUGH PLACE 





No, 
moves 





Marlborough Place, London, os home usb! he 
to Eastbourne In’ 2871, own increamng 
y, Huxley went to hve in this foomy beam: 


Berides holding various appointments at 
the College of Surgeons and the Royal In- 
stitution Kom 1862 onwards, Huxley's reputa- 
tion aa an able man of affairs led to his being 
in reyuest for various public duties. Within 
twenty-two yeara he served on no less than ten 
royal commissions, many of which, auch as that 
on the Administration and Operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in 1870-1, dealt with 
matters of grave importance to the community. 
He was A ee oe Royal Society from 

“Ya7i'to 1880 from 1881 to 
73065,‘ In 181 was president of the British 
Amegitin a4 the meeting at Liverpool, and 
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His Mastery of Language | 


in the same year he wae elected a member of 
the newly formed London School Board. In 
1888 he was awarded the Copley medal and 
in 1804 the Darwin medal. 

For titles he cared nothing—he considered 
that Newton and Cuvier had lowered them- 
solves, the one by aarey SEOPHnE 8: a knighthood and 
the other when made a baron of the 
empire. In 1892, however, he accepted a 
pnvy councillorship, which’ he looked upon 
as an office in which a man of science might, 
in theory at least, be required on occasion 
to act in the capacity of a responsible adviser 
to the Government. 

Cause of His Il-health 

When he was a boy, & visit to « post-mortem, 
had resulted in some kind of poisoning, 
results of which Huxley felt throughout 4 
life, in the form of acute indi, » As his 
scientific and public duties increased, the 
strain upon hia never-robust constitution at 
times became heavier than he could bear, and 
necessitated breaks in the form of holidays 
abroad. In 1885 his health completely broke 
down, and towards the end of his life he retired. 
to Eastbourne, where he died on the 29th 
June, 1895. 

Huxley invariably used the right words 
in the right sense. He coal, always put his 
finger on the wrong word, and he alwayu in- 
stinctively chose the right one, This is what 
mace his writings clear to the meanest under- 

standing, and made him one of the greatest 
master» of prove of his time, The same quality 
appearcd in his lectures and apceches, 

In hi» lectures to working men Huxley 
of his very best. The substance of his “ abi 
Place in Nature” and of his famous treatise 
on the crayfish was first communicated to 
al of artisans. The impression he made 
by these lectures is sufficiently expressed by 
the following story. 

“Proud to Have Driven You!” 

Once, when he had taken a cab home from 
one of his lectures, he was feeling in his pocket: 
for his fare, when the cabmen exclaimed : 
“Oh no, Profesror, 1 have had too much 

and profit from hearing you lecture 
to take any money from your pocket—proud 
to have driven you, sir!” 

The Huxley tradition has been worthily 
carried on his descendants. His son, 

Leonard, who wrote the admirable “ Life and 
Letters” of his father, is well known as an 
accomplished man of letters, and his grandsons, 
Julian and Aldous, have made name for 
themselves, the one in zoology and the other 
as a writer of brilliant novels. 

[See “ Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 
by L. Huxley (1000); and Lite by &. Glodd (1003) 
in the Groups see 
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